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PEEFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION. 
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This  book  makes  no  pretence  of  giving  to  the  world  a  new  theory 
of  the  intellectual  operations.  Its  claim  to  attention,  if  it  possess 
any,  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  an  attempt  not  to  supersede, 
but  to  embody  and  systematise,  the  best  ideas  which  have  been 
either  promulgated  on  its  subject  by  speculative  writers,  or  con- 
formed to  by  accurate  thinkers  in  their  scientific  inquiries. 

To  cement  together  the  detached  fragments  of  a  subject  never  yet 
tc^ated  as  a  whole ;  to  harmonise  the  true  portions  of  discordant 
I  theories,  by  supplying  the  links  of  thought  necessary  to  connect 
J  them,  and  by  disentangling  them  from  the  eiTors  with  which  they 
[  are  always  more  or  less  interwoven  ;  must  necessarily  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  original  speculation.  To  other  originality  than 
I  this,  the  pi-esent  work  lays  no  claim.  In  the  existing  state  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences,  there  would  be  a  very  strong  presumption 
against  any  one  who  should  imagine  that  he  had  effected  a  revolution 
in  the  theory  of  the  investigation  of  truth,  or  added  any  funda- 
mentally new  process  to  the  practice  of  it.  The  improvement  which 
remains  to  be  effected  in  the  methods  of  philosophising  (and  tlm 
author  believes  that  they  have  much  need  of  improvement)  can  only 
consist  in  performing  more  systematically  and  accurately  operation* 
with  which,  at  least  in  their  elementary  form,  the  human  intellect  in 
some  one  or  other  of  its  employments  is  already  familiar. 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  Ratiocination,  the 
author  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into  technical  details 
which  may  be  obtained  in  so  perfect  a  shape  from  the  existing 
treatises  on  what  is  termed  the  Logic  of  the  Schools.  In  the  con- 
^  tempt  entertained  by  many  modem  philosophers  for  the  syllogistic 
arty  it  will  be  seen  that  he  by  no  means  participates ;  though  the 
•dtentific  theory  ou  which  its  defence  is  usually  rested  appears  to  him 
erroneous :  and  the  view  which  he  has  suggested  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  Syllogism  may,  perhaps,  afford  the  means  of  con- 
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cUiating  the  principles  of  the  art  with  as  much  aa  is  well  grounded 
io  the  doctrines  and  nhjectioas  of  ita  aeHailantu. 

The  same  abstinence  from  detaOs  could  not  be  observed  in  the 
First  Book,  oa  Naoiea  and  Profiositlous,  becuuue  luany  useful  prin- 
ciples and  distinctionB  which  were  contained  In  tlie  old  Lo^ric  have 
been  gradually  omitted  from  the  writings  of  its  later  teachers ;  and 
it  appeared  desirable  both  to  revive  these,  and  to  refoim  and  rationa- 
lise the  philosophical  foundatiou  on  whlcli  they  stood.  The  earlier 
chapters  of  this  preliminary  Book  will  couaequeutly  apyear,  lo  some 
readers,  needlessly  elemeottiry  iind  echoluatic  But  those  who  know 
in  what  darkness  the  nature  of  our  Unowledge,  and  of  the  processes 
by  which  it  is  obtained,  is  often  involved  by  a  confused  appreUeii. 
siou  of  the  import  of  the  dltlerent  classes  of  Words  and  Assertions, 
win  not  regard  these  discussions  as  either  frivolous  or  irrelevant  to 
the  topics  considered  in  the  latter  Books. 

On  the  subject  of  Induction,  the  task  to  be  performed  was  tliat  of 
generalising  the  modes  of  investigating  truth  und  estim&ting  evidence, 
by  whicli  so  many  importaut  and  lecondite  laws  of  nature  have,  in  the 
various  sciences,  been  aggregated  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge- 
That  this  is  not  a  task  fi'ee  from  difficulty  may  be  presumed  from 
the  fact,  that  even  at  a  very  recent  period,  eminent  writers  (among 
whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Arclihisliop  Whately,  and  the  author 
of  a  celebrated  article  on  Bacon  in  the  Edinburgh  Bevieui)  have  not 
scrupled  to  pronounce  it  impossible.*  The  author  has  endeavonred 
to  combat  their  theory  iu  the  manner  in  wiiich  Diogenes  coufuted  the 
sceptical  reasonings  against  the  possibility  of  motion;  remembering 
tiiat  Diogenes'  argument  would  have  been  equally  I'Onclusive,  though 
his  individual  perambulations  might  not  have  extended  beyond  the 
circuit  of  hia  owu  tub. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  what  the  author  has  succepded  in 
effecting  on  this  branch  of  his  snbject,  it  is  a  duty  Lo  acknowledge  that 
for  much  of  it  he  has  been  indebteil  to  several  important  treatises, 
partly  historical  and  partly  philosophical,  on  the  ijoneralities  aud  pro- 
cesses of  physical  science,  which  have  been  published  within  the  last 
few  years.  To  these  treatises,  and  to  their  authors,  he  baa  endesvoured 
to  do  justice  in  the  body  of  the  work.      But  as  witli  one  of  these 
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writers,  Dr.  Whewell,  he  has  occasion  frequently  to  express  differences 
of  opinion,  it  is  more  particularly  incumbent  on  him  in  this  place 
to  declare,  that  without  the  aid  derived  from  the  facts  and  ideas 
contained  in  that  gentleman's  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  the 
corresponding  portion  of  this  work  would  probably  not  have  been 
written. 

The  concluding  Book  is  an  attempt  to  contribute  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  a  question,  which  the  decay  of  old  opinions,  and  the  agitation 
that  disturbs  European  society  to  its  inmost  depths,  render  as  impor- 
tant in  the  present  day  to  the  practical  interest  of  human  life,  as  it 
must  at  all  times  be  to  the  completeness  of  our  speculative  know- 
ledge :  viz.  Whether  moral  and  social  phenomena  are  really  exceptions 
to  the  general  certainty  and  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature  ;  and 
how  far  the  methods,  by  which  so  many  of  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world  have  been  numbered  among  truths  irrevocably  acquired  and 
univei'sally  assented  to,  can  be  made  instrumental  to  the  formation 
of  a  similar  body  of  received  doctrine  in  moral  and  political  science. 
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Several  criticisms,  i  .  re  or  Jes.^  oontioversial  character,  on  this 
work,  have  appeared  siii«;tr  ilie  publication  of  the  second  edition ;  and 
Dr.  Whewell  has  lately  published  a  reply  to  those  parts  of  it  in  which 
some  of  his  opinions  were  controverted.* 

I  have  carefully  reconsidered  all  the  points  on  which  my  conclu- 
sions have  been  assailed ;  but  I  have  not  to  announce  a  change  of 
opinion  on  any  matter  of  importance.  Such  minor  ovei-sights  as  have 
been  detected,  either  by  myself  or  by  my  critics,  I  have,  in  general 
silently,  corrected  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  I  agree  with  the 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  a  passage  in  eveiy  instance  in 
which  I  have  altered  or  cancelled  it  I  have  often  done  so,  merely 
that  it  might  not  remain  a  stumbling-block,  when  the  amount  of  dis- 
cussion necessary  to  place  the  matter  in  its  true  light  would  have 
exceeded  what  was  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

To  several  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  against  me,  I 
have  thought  it  useful  to  reply  with  some  degree  of  minuteness ;  not 

*  Now  formiug  a  chapter  in  his  volume  on  Tht  Philoiophy  of  DUcovery. 
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from  any  taste  for  controversy,  but  because  tibe  opportunity  was 
favourable  for  placing  my  own  conclusions,  and  the  grounds  of  them, 
more  clearly  and  completely  before  the  reader.  Truth  on  these  sub- 
jects is  militant,  and  can  only  establish  itself  by  means  of  conflict. 
The  most  opposite  opinions  can  make  a  plausible  show  of  evidence 
while  each  has  the  statement  of  its  own  case ;  and  it  is  only  possible 
to  ascertain  which  of  them  is  in  the  right  after  hearing  and  comparing 
what  each  can  say  against  the  other,  and  what  the  other  can  urge  in 
its  defence. 

Even  the  criticisms  from  which  I  most  dissent  have  been  of  great 
service  to  me,  by  showing  in  what  places  the  exposition  most  needed 
to  be  improved  or  the  argument  strengthened.  And  I  should  have 
been  well  pleased  if  the  book  had  undergone  a  much  greater  amount 
of  attack,  as  in  that  case  I  should  probably  have  been  enabled  to 
improve  it  still  more  than  I  believe  I  have  now  done. 
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In  the  subsequent  editions,  the  attempt  to  improve  the  work  by 
additions  and  corrections,  suggested  by  criticism  or  by  thought,  has 
been  continued.  The  additions  and  corrections  in  the  present  (eighth) 
edition,  which  are  not  very  considerable,  are  chiefly  such  as  have 
been  suggested  by  Professor  Bain's  Logic,  a  book  of  great  merit  and 
value.  Mr.  Bain's  view  of  the  science  is  essentially  the  same  with 
that  taken  in  the  present  treatise,  the  differences  of  opinion  being  few 
and  unimportant  compared  with  the  agreements;  and  he  has  not 
only  enriched  the  exposition  by  many  applications  and  illustrative 
details,  but  has  appended  to  it  a  minute  and  very  valuable  discussion 
of  the  logical  principles  specially  applicable  to  each  of  the  sciences ;  a 
task  for  which  the  encyclopedical  character  of  his  knowledge  peculiarly 
qualified  him.  I  have  in  several  instances  made  use  of  his  exposition 
to  improve  my  own,  by  adopting,  and  occasionally  by  controverting, 
matter  contained  in  his  treatise. 

The  longest  of  the  additions  belongs  to  the  chapter  on  Causation, 
and  is  a  discussion  of  the  question,  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  stating  the  law  of  Cause  and  Effect  requires  modification  to 
adapt  it  to  the  new  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Force :  a  point 
still  more  fully  and  elaborately  treated  in  Mr.  Bain's  work. 
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II^TRODUCTION. 


§  I.  There  is  as  great  diversity 
among  authors  in  the  modes  which 
they  have  adopted  of  defining  logic,  as 
in  their  treatment  of  the  detaals  of 
it.  This  is  what  might  naturally  be 
expected  on  any  subject  on  which 
writers  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  same  language  as  a  means  of  de- 
livering different  ideas.  Ethics  and 
jurisprudence  are  liable  to  the  remark 
in  common  with  logic.  Almost  every 
writer  having  taken  a  different  view 
of  some  of  the  particulars  which  these 
branches  of  knowledge  are  usually 
understood  to  include,  each  has  so 
framed  his  definition  as  to  indicate 
beforehand  his  own  peculiar  tenets, 
and  sometimes  to  beg  the  question  in 
their  favour. 

This  diversity  is  not  so  much  an 
evil  to  be  complained  of,  as  an  inevit- 
able and  in  some  degree  a  proper 
result  of  the  imperfect  state  of  those 
sciences.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  there  should  be  agreement  about 
the  definition  of  anything,  until  there 
is  agreement  about  the  thing  itself. 
To  define,  is  to  select  from  among  all 
the  properties  of  a  thing,  those  which 
shall  be  understood  to  be  designated 
and  declared  by  its  name  ;  and  the 
properties  must  be  well  known  to  us 
before  we  can  be  competent  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  are  fittest  to  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly, 
in  the  case  of  so  complex  an  aggrega- 
tion of  particulars  as  are  compre- 
hended in  anything  which  cap  be 
called  a  science,  the  definition  we  set 
out  with  is  seldom  that  which  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject 


shows  to  be  the  most  appropriate. 
Until  we  know  the  particidars  them- 
selves, we  cannot  fix  upon  the  most 
correct  and  compact  mode  of  circum- 
scribing them  by  a  general  descrip- 
tion. It  was  not  until  after  an  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  chemical  pheno- 
mena, that  it  was  found  possible  to 
frame  a  rational  definition  of  chemis- 
try ;  and  the  definition  of  the  science 
of  life  and  organization  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute.  So  long  as  the 
sciences  are  imperfect,  the  definitions 
must  partake  of  their  imperfection ; 
and  if  the  former  are  progressive,  the 
latter  ought  to  be  so  too.  As  much, 
therefore,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
definition  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  subject,  is  that  it  should 
define  the  scope  of  our  inquiries  :  and 
the  definition  which  I  am  about  to 
offer  of  the  science  of  logic,  pretends 
to  nothing  more,  than  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  the  question  which  I  have 
put  to  myself,  and  which  this  book 
is  an  attempt  to  resolve.  The  reader 
is  at  liberty  to  object  to  it  as  a  defini- 
tion of  logic  ;  but  it  is  at  all  events 
a  correct  definition  of  the  subject  of 
these  volumes. 

§  2.  Logic  has  often  been  called 
the  Art  of  Reasoning.  A  writer* 
who  has  done  more  tnan  any  other 
person  to  restore  this  study  to  the 
rank  from  which  it  had  fallen  in  the 
estimation  of  the  cultivated  class  ic 
our  own   country,   has  adopted  the 

*  Archbishop  Whately. 
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above  definition  with  an  amendment ; 
he  has  defined  Logic  to  be  the  Science, 
as  well  as  the  Art,  of  reasoning ; 
meaning  by  the  former  term,  the 
analysis  of  the  mental  process  which 
takes  place  whenever  we  reason,  and 
by  the  latter,  the  rules,  grounded  on 
that  analysis,  for  conducting  the  pro- 
cess correctly.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  emen- 
dation. A  right  understanding  of 
the  mental  process  itself,  of  the  con- 
ditions it  depends  on,  and  the  steps 
of  which  it  consists,  is  the  only  basis 
on  which  a  system  of  rules,  fitted  for 
the  direction  of  the  process,  can  pos- 
sibly be  founded.  Art  necessarily 
presupposes  knowledge  ;  art,  in  any 
but  its  infant  state,  presupposes  scien- 
tific knowledge :  and  if  every  art 
does  not  bear  the  name  of  a  science, 
it  is  only  because  several  sciences  are 
often  necessary  to  form  the  ground- 
work of  a  single  art.  So  complicated 
are  the  conditions  which  govern  our 
practical  agency,  that  to  enable  one 
thing  to  be  done,  it  is  often  requisite 
to  know  the  nature  and  properties  of 
many  things. 

Logic,  then,  comprises  the  science  of 
reasoning,  as  well  as  an  art,  founded  on 
that  science.  But  the  word  Reason- 
ing, again,  like  most  other  scientific 
terms  in  popular  use,  abounds  in 
ambiguities.  In  one  of  its  accepta- 
tions, it  means  syllogizing;  or  the 
mode  of  inference  which  may  be 
called  (with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
the  present  purpose)  conduding  from 
generals  to  paiticulars.  In  another 
of  its  senses,  to  reason  is  simply  to 
infer  any  assertion,  from  assertions 
already  admitted :  and  in  this  sense 
induction  is  as  much  entitled  to  be 
called  reasoning  as  the  demonstra- 
tions of  geometry. 

Writers  on  logic  have  generally 
preferred  the  former  acceptation  of 
the  term  :  the  latter,  and  more  exten- 
sive signification  is  that  in  which  I 
mean  to  use  it.  I  do  this  by  virtue 
of  the  right  I  daim  for  every  author, 
to  give  whatever  provisional  definition 
he  pleases  of  his  own  subject.     But 


sufficient  reasons  will,  I  believe,  un- 
fold themselves  as  we  advance,  why 
this  should  be  not  only  the  provisional 
but  the  final  definition.  It  involves, 
at  all  events,  no  arbitrary  change  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word ;  for,  with 
the  general  usage  of  the  English 
language,  the  wider  signification,  I 
believe,  accords  better  than  the  more 
restricted  one. 

§  3.  But  Reasoning,  even  in  the 
widest  sense  of  which  the  word  is 
susceptible,  does  not  seem  to  compre- 
hend all  that  is  included,  either  in 
the  best,  or  even  in  the  most  current, 
conception  of  the  scope  and  province 
of  our  science.  The  emplojrment  of 
the  word  Logic  to  denote  the  theory 
of  Argumentation,  is  derived  from  the 
Aristotelian,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
termed,  the  scholastic,  logicians.  Yet 
even  with  them,  in  their  systematic 
treatises.  Argumentation  was  the  sub- 
ject only  of  the  third  part :  the  two 
former  treated  of  Terms,  and  of  Pro- 
positions ;  under  one  or  other  of  which 
heads  were  also  included  Definition 
and  Division.  By  some,  indeed,  these 
previous  topics  were  professedly  intro- 
duced only  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  reasoning,  and  as  a 
preparation  for  the  doctrine  and  rules 
of  the  syllogism.  Yet  they  were 
treated  with  greater  minuteness,  and 
dwelt  on  at  greater  length,  than  was 
required  for  that  purpose  alone.  More 
recent  writers  on  logic  have  generally 
understood  the  term  as  it  was  em- 
ployed by  the  able  author  of  the  Port 
Royal  Logic ;  viz.,  as  equivalent  to 
the  Art  of  Thinking.  Nor  is  this 
acceptation  confined  to  books,  and 
scientific  inquiries.  Even  in  ordinary 
conversation,  the  ideas  connected  with 
the  word  Lc^c  include  at  least  pre- 
cision of  language,  and  accuracy  of 
classification  :  and  we  perhaps  oftener 
hear  persons  speak  of  a  logical  ar- 
rangement, or  of  expressions  logically 
defined,  than  of  conclusions  logically 
deduced  from  premises.  Again,  a 
man  is  often  called  a  great  logician, 
or  a  man  of  powerful  logic,  not  for 
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the  accuracy  of  his  deductdons,  bat 
for  the  extent  of  his  command  over 
premises ;  because  the  general  propo- 
sitions required  for  explaining  a  d^- 
culty  or  refuting  a  sophism,  copiously 
and  promptly  occur  to  him  :  because, 
in  short,  his  knowledge,  besides  being 
ample,  is  well  under  his  conmiand  for 
argumentative  use.  Whether,  there- 
fore, we  conform  to  the  practice  of 
those  who  have  made  the  subject 
their  particular  study,  or  to  that  of 
popular  writers  and  common  dis- 
course, the  province  of  logic  will 
include  sevend  operations  of  l£e  intel- 
lect not  usually  considered  to  fall 
within  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
Keasoning  and  Argumentation. 

These  various  operations  might  be 
brought  within  the  compass  of  the 
science,  and  the  additional  advantage 
be  obtained  of  a  very  simple  defini- 
tion, if,  by  an  extension  of  the  term, 
sanctioned  by  high  authorities,   we 

\were  to  define  lofflc  as  the  science 

rhich^reats  of  t'KS'5perSSom!  <X  %^ 

iiiman  v5r<3^lam!ttlllg  JUTthejplumdt 

^kf  trtrttr.'^'^Por-to'tms  uUimate  encl, 

^'niamTng,  classification,  definition,  and 
all  other  operations  over  which  logic 
has  ever  claimed  jurisdiction,  are 
eesentiaUy  «ubsidia^.  The/*  may 
all  be  regarded  as  contrivances  for 
enabling  a  person  to  know  the  truths 
which  are  needful  to  him,  and  to 
know  them  at  the  precise  moment  at 
which  they  are  needful.  Other  pur- 
poses, indeed,  are  also  served  by  these 
operations ;  for  instance,  that  of  im- 
parting our  knowledge  to  others. 
Butt  viewed  with  regarid  to  this  pur- 
pose, they  have  never  been  considered 
as  within  the  province  of  the  logician. 
The  sole  object  of  Logic  is  the  guid- 
ance of  one's  own  thoughts :  the 
communication  of  those  thoughts  to 
others  falls  under  the  consideration 
of  Rhetoric,  in  the  large  sense  in 
which  that  art  was  conceived  by  the 
ancients ;  or  of  the  still  more  exten- 
sive art  of  Education.  Logic  takes 
cognizance  of  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions,  only  as  they  conduce  to  our 
own  knowledge,  and  to  our  command 


over  that  knowledge  for  our  own 
uses.  If  there  were  but  one  rational 
being  in  the  universe,  that  being 
might  be  a  perfect  logician  ;  and  the 
science  and  art  of  logic  would  be  the 
same  for  that  one  person  as  for  ihe 
whole  human  race. 

§  4.  But,  if  the  definition  which 
we  formerly  examined  included  too 
little,  that  which  is  now  suggested 
has  the  opposite  fault  of  including 
too  much. 

Truths  are  known  to  us  in  two 
ways  :  some  are  known  directly,  and 
of  themselves ;  some  through  the 
medium  of  other  truths.  The  former 
are  the  subject  of  Intuition,  or  Con- 
sciousness ;  *  the  latter,  of  Inference. 
The  truths  known  by  intuition  are 
the  original  premises  from  which  all 
others  are  inferred.  Our  assent  to 
the  conclusion  being  grounded  on  the 
truth  of  the  premises,  we  never  could 
arrive  at  any  knowledge  by  reason- 
ing, unless  something  could  be  known 
antecedently  to  all  reasoning. 

Examples  of  truths  known  to  us  by 
immediate  consciousness,  are  our  own 
bodily  sensations  and  mental  feelings. 
I  know  directly,  and  of  my  own  know* 
ledge,  that  I  was  vexed  yesterday, 
or  that  I  am  hungry  to-day.  Ex- 
amples of  truths  which  we  know  only 
by  way  of  inference,  are  occurrences 
which  took  place  while  we  were 
absent,  the  events  recorded  in  history, 
or  the  theorems  of  mathematics.  The 
two  former  we  infer  from  the  testi- 
mony adduced,  or  from  the  traces  of 
those  past  occurrences  which  still 
exist ;  the  latter,  from  the  premises 
laid  down  in  books  of  geometry,  under 
the  title  of  definitions  and  axioms. 
Whatever  we  are  capable  of  knowing 
must  belong  to  the  one  class  or  tQ 

*  I  use  these  terms  Indiscriminately,  be- 
cause, for  the  purpose  in  view,  there  is  no 
need  for  makhig  any  distinction  between 
them.  But  metapbysicians  usually  re- 
strict the  name  Intuition  to  the  direct 
knowledge  we  are  supposed  to  have  of 
things  external  to  our  minds,  and  Con- 
sciousness to  our  knowledge  of  our  own 
mental  phenomena. 
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the  primitive  data,  or  of  the  cnnclU' 
aioHB  wbiob.  can  be  drawn  f  mm  these. 
With  the  original  doto,  or  nltimate 
[iremiseB  of  OUT  knowledge;  with  their 
nUDiher  or  nature,  tbe  mode  in  which 
they  are  obtained,  or  the  teats  bj 
»hich  they  may  be  distinguished ; 
Irigic,  in  &  direet  way  at  least,  ha», 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  conceive  the 
BOience,  nothing  to  do.  These  ques- 
tfonB  nre  partly  not  a  subject  of 
science  at  all,  t>artly  that  of  «  very 

■Whatever  is  known  to  ns  by  con- 
sdouaness,  is  knuwu  beyond  posBibility 
of  question.  What  one  sees  or  feels, 
whether  bodily  or  mentally,  one  can- 
not but  be  sure  that  one  sees  or  fftela. 
No  science  is  required  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  such  truths  ;  no  mles 
of  sjt  can  render  onr  knowledge  of 
them  more  certain  than  it  is  in  itself. 

I  There  is  no  logic  for  this  portion  of 
□ur  knowledge. 
But  we  may  fancy  that  we  see  or 
feel   what  we  in  reality  infer.      A 
truth,   or  supposed  truth,  which 
really  the  rasolt  of  a  very  rapid 
ference,  may  seem  to  be  apprehended 
intuitively.     It  has  long  been  agreed 
by    thinkers    of    the    most    opposite 
school^  that  this  mistake  is  actually 
made  in  so  familiar  an  instance  as 
that  of  the  eyesight.    There  is  nothing 
of  which  we  appear  to  ourselves  to 
be  mora  directly  conscious,  than  the 
distanoe  of  an  object  from  us.    Yet  it 
has  long  been  ascertained,  that  what 
is  perceived  by  the  eye,  is  at  most 
noUiingmore  than  a  variously  coloured 
surface ;  that  when  we  fancy  wi 
distance,  all  we  really  see  is  cei 
variations  of  apparent  size,  and  de- 
grees of  faintnesB  of  coI< 
estimate  of  tbe  object's  distance  &om 
us  is  the  result  partly  of  a  rapid  * 
ference  from  the  muscular  seneatii 
accompanying  the  adjustment  of  the 
focal  distance  of  the  aye  to  objects 
unequally  remote  from  ns,  and  partly 
of  a  compftriron  (made  with       -       ' 
rapidity  that  ws  are  unconscious  oi 
making  it)  between  the  size  and  colour 


of  the  object  as  they  appear  ,       . 

time,  and  the  size  and  colour  of  ihi 

r  of  similar  objects  as  they  ap- 

when  close  at  hand,  or  when 

their  degree  of  remoteness  was  known 

by  other  eviiienoe.     The  perception 

of  distance  by  the  eye,  which  seema 

like  intuition,  is  thus,  in  reality, 

inference  grounded  on  experience  ;   '' 

inference,  too,  which  we  learn  to 

ike  -,  and  which  we  moke  with  more 

and  more  oorrectness  as  our  experi- 

ireases ;   thongh  in   familiar 

takes  place  so  rapidly  as  to 

appear  eiaotly  on  a  par  with  thoee 

8  of  sight  which  are  really 

intuitive,  our  pcrosptions  of  colour.  * 

Of  the  sdenoe,  therefore,  which 
expounds  the  onerations  of  the  hnman 
— iderstanding  m  the  purauiC  of  truth, 
le  essentia  part  is  the  inquity : 
What  ace  the  facts  which  are  the 
objects  of  intuition  or  oonsciousnese^  / 
id  what  are  these  which  wo  merely 
ifer?  But  this  inquiry  has  never 
been  considered  a  portion  of  logic 
Its  place  is  in  another  and  a  perfectly 
iistinct  department  of  sdence,  to 
which  the  name  metaphysics  more 
particularly  belongs  :  that  portion  of 
mental  philosophy  which  attempts  to 
leterniine  what  part  of  the  furniture 
>f  themiud  belongs  to  it  originally, 
rmd  what  part  is  constructed  out  of 
tiaterials  furnished  to  it  from  without 
To  this  science  appertain  the  great 
md  much  debated  <juestions  of  the 
txiatence  of  matter  ;  the  existence  of 
spirit,  and  of  a  distinction  between  it 
and  matter ;  the  reality  of  time  and 
space,  as  things  without  the  mind, 
and  distinguishable  from  the  objects 
which  are  said  to  eiist  in  them.     For 

I  tbe  present  state  of  the  discussion 
•  This  importint  fheorr  hai  of  Ute  been 

BputatlDn,  Mr.  Ssmuel  BailBv;  but  I  do 
:  bus  boon  sdmlttod  an  nn  esCsbliahed 

II  shaken  by  tbnt  gintlornsn'g  nbjsiittnDB. 
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on  these  topics,  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally allowed  that  the  existence  of 
matter  or  of  spirit,  of  space  or  of 
time,  is  in  its  nature  unsusceptible  of 
being  proved ;  and  that  if  anything 
is  known  of  them,  it  must  be  by  imme- 
diate intuition.  To  the  same  science 
belong  the  inquHes  into  the  nature 
of  Conception,  Perception,  Memory, 
and  Belief ;  all  of  which  are  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  ;  but  with  which,  as 
phenomena  of  the  mind,  or  with  the 
possibility  which  may  or  may  not 
exist  of  analysing  any  of  them  into 
simpler  phenomena,  the  logician  as 
such  has  no  concern.  To  this  science 
must  also  be  referred  the  following, 
and  all  analogous  questions  :  To  what 
extent  our  intellectual  faculties  and 
our  emotions  are  innate — to  what 
extent  the  result  of  association  : 
Whether  God,  and  duty,  are  realities, 
the  existence  of  which  is  manifest  to 
us  d  priori  by  the  constitution  of  our 
rational  faculty  ;  or  whether  our 
ideas  of  them  are  acquired  notions, 
the  origin  of  which  we  are  able  to 
trace  and  explain ;  and  the  reality  of 
the  objects  themselves  a  question  not 
of  consciousness  or  intuition,  but  of 
evidence  and  reasoning. 

The  province  of  logic  must  be  re- 
stricted to  that  portion  of  our  know- 
ledge which  consists  of  inferences  from 
truths  previously  known ;  whether 
those  antecedent  data  be  general  pro- 
positions, or  particular  observations 
and  perceptions,     ^f^fi  ^^   "^^^   ^tlT 


In  so  far  as 
slief  professes  to^  foimded  on  proof, 
the  office  of  logic  is  to  supply  a  test 
for  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the 
belief  is  well  grounded.  With  the 
claims  which  any  proposition  has  to 
belief  on  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness, that  is,  without  evidence  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  logic  has 
nothing  to  do. 

§  5.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
our  knowledge,  whether  of  general 
truths  or  of  particular  facts,  being 


avowedly  matter  of  inference,  nearly 
the  whole,  not  only  of  science,  but  of 
human  conduct,  is  amenable  to  the 
authority  of  logic.  To  draw  infer- 
ences has  been  said  to  be  the  great 
business  of  life.  Every  one  has  daily, 
hourly,  and  momentary  need  of  ascer- 
taining facts  which  he  has  not  directly 
observed  ;  not  from  any  general  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  his  stock  of  know- 
ledge, but  because  the  facts  them- 
selves are  of  importance  to  his  in- 
terests or  to  his  occupations.  The 
business  of  the  magistrate,  of  the 
military  commander,  of  the  navigator, 
of  the  physiciaji,  of  the  agriculturist, 
is  merely  to  judge  of  evidence,  and  to 
act  accordingly.  They  all  have  to 
ascertain  certain  facts,  in  order  that 
they  may  afterwards  apply  certain 
rules,  either  devised  by  themselves, 
or  prescribed  for  their  guidance  by 
others ;  and  as  they  do  this  well  or 
ill,  so  they  discharge  well  or  ill  the 
duties  of  their  several  callings.  It  is 
the  only  occupation  in  which  the 
mind  never  ceases  to  be  engaged ; 
and  is  the  subject,  not  of  logic,  but 
of  knowledge  in  general. 

Logic,  however,  is  not  the  same 
thing  with  knowledge,  though  the 
field  of  logic  is  coextensive  with  the 
field  of  knowledge.  Logic  is  the 
common  judge  and  arbiter  of  all  par- 
ticular investigations.  It  does  not 
undertake  to  find  evidence,  but  to 
determine  whether  it  has  been  found. 
Logic  neither  observes,  nor  invents, 
nor  discovers  ;  but  judges.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  business  of  logic  to  inform 
the  surgeon  what  appearances  are 
found  to  accompany  a  violent  death. 
This  he  must  learn  from  his  own 
experience  and  observation,  or  from 
that  of  others,  his  predecessors  in  his 
peculiar  pursuit.  But  logic  sits  in 
judgment  on  the  sufficiency  of  that 
observation  and  experience  to  justify 
his  rules,  and  on  the  sufficiency  of  his 
rules  to  justify  his  conduct  It  does 
not  give  him  proofs,  but  teaches  him 
what  makes  them  proofs,  and  how  he 
is  to  judge  of  them.  It  does  not 
teach  that  any  particular  fact  proves 
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any  other,  but  points  out  to  what 
conditions  all  facts  must  conform,  in 
order  that  they  may  prove  other  facts. 
To  decide  whether  any  given  fact 
fulfils  these  conditions,  or  whether 
facts  can  be  found  which  fulfil  them 
in  a  given  case,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  particular  art  or  science,  or  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  particular  subject. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  logic  is,  what 
it  was  so  expressively  caUed  by  the 

^s^  schoolmen  and  by  Bacon,  an  aHium  ; 

^  the  science  of  science  itself.  All 
science  consists  of  data  and  conclu- 
sions from  those  data,  of  proofs  and 
what  they  prove :  now  logic  points 
out  what  relations  must  subsist  be- 
tween data  and  whatever  can  be 
concluded  from  them,  between  proof 
and  everything  which  it  can  prove. 
If  there  be  any  such  indispensable 
relations,  and  if  these  can  be  precisely 
determined,  every  particular  branch 
of  science,  as  well  as  every  individual 
in  the  guidance  of  his  conduct,  is 
bound  to  conform  to  those  relations, 
under  the  penalty  of  making  false 
inferences  ^— of  drawing  conclusions 
which  are  not  grounded  in  the  reali- 
ties of  things.  Whatever  has  at  any 
time  been  concluded  justly,  whatever 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  other- 
wise than  by  immediate  intuition, 
depended  on  the  observance  of  the 
laws  which  it  is  the  province  of  logic 
to  investigate.  If  the  conclusions  are 
just,  and  the  knowledge  real,  those 
laws,  whether  known  or  not^  have 
been  observed. 

§  6.  We  need  not,  therefore,  seek 
any  farther  for  a  solution  of  the 
question,  so  often  agitated,  respecting 
the  utility  of  logic  If  a  science  of 
logic  exists,  or  is  capable  of  existing, 
it  must  be  useful.  If  there  be  rules 
to  which  every  mind  consciously  or 
unconsciously  conforms  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  it  infers  rightly,  there 
seems  little  necessity  for  discussing 
whether  a  person  is  more  likely  to 
observe  those  rules,  when  he  knows 
the  rules,  than  when  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  them. 


A  science  may  undoubtedly  be 
brought  to  a  certain,  not  inconsider- 
able, sta^e  of  advancement,  without 
the  application  of  any  other  logic  to 
it  than  what  all  persons,  who  are 
said  to  have  a  sound  understanding,  >, 
acquire  empirically  in  the  course  of  '^, 
their  studies.  Mankind  judged  of 
evidence,  and  often  correctly,  before 
logic  was  a  science,  or  they  never 
could  have  made  it  ona  And  they 
executed  great  mechanical  works  be-  ^ 
fore  they  understood  the  laws  of 
mechanics.  But  there  are  limits  both 
to  what  mechanicians  can  do  without 
principles  of  mechanics,  and  to  what 
thinkers  can  do  without  principles  of 
logic.  A  few  individuals,  by  extra- 
ordinary genius,  or  by  the  accidental 
acquisition  of  a  good  set  of  intellec- 
tual habits,  may  work  without  prin- 
ciples in  the  same  way,  or  nearly  the 
same  way,  in  which  they  would  have 
worked  if  they  had  been  in  possession 
of  principles.  But  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind require  either  to  understand  the 
theory  of  what  they  are  doing,  or  to 
have  rules  laid  down  for  them  by  >* 
those  who  have  understood  the  theory.  ^ 
In  the  progress  of  science  from  its 
easiest  to  its  more  difficult  problems, 
each  great  step  in  advance  has  usually 
had  either  as  its  precursor,  or  as  its 
accompaniment  and  necessary  condi- 
tion, a  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  notions  and  principles  of  logic 
received  among  the  most  advanced 
thinkers.  And  if  several  of  the  more 
difficult  sciences  are  still  in  so  defec- 
tive a  state  ;  if  not  only  so  little  is 
proved,  but  disputation  has  not  ter- 
minated even  about  the  little  which 
seemed  to  be  so  ;  the  reason  perhaps 
is,  that  men's  logical  notions  have  not 
yet  acquired  the  degree  of  extension, 
or  of  accuracy,  requisite  for  the  esti- 
mation of  the  evidence  proper  to  those 
particular  departments  of  knowledge. 

§  7.  Logic,  then,  is  the  science  of 
the  operations  of  the  understanding 
which  are  subservient  to  the  estima- 
tion of  evidence :  both  the  process 
itself  of  adyanctng  from  known  truths 
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to  unknown,  and  all  other  intellectual 
operations  in  so  far  as  auxiliary  to 
this.  It  includes,  therefore,  the  opera- 
^  tion  of  Naming ;  for  language  is  an 
Sy  instrument  of  thought,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  communicating  our  thoughts. 
It  includes,  also,  Definition,  and 
V  Classification.  For,  the  use  of  these 
operations  (putting  all  other  minds 
than  one's  own  out  of  consideration) 
is  to  serve  not  only  for  keeping  our 
evidences  and  the  conclusions  from 
them  permanent  and  readily  acces- 
sible in  the  memory,  but  for  so  mar- 
shalling the  facts  which  we  may  at 
any  time  be  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing, as  to  enable  us  to  perceive  more 
clearly  what  evidence  there  is,  and 
to  judge  with  fewer  chances  of  error 
whether  it  be  sufficient.  These,  there- 
fore, are  operations  specially  instru- 
mental to  the  estimation  of  evidence, 
and,  as  such,  are  within  the  province 
of  Logic.  There  are  other  more 
elementary  processes,  concerned  in  all 
thinking,  such  as  Conception,  Memory, 
and  the  like ;  but  of  these  it  is  not 
necessary  that  Logic  should  take  any 
peculiar  cognizance,  since  they  have 
no  special  connexion  with  the  problem 
of  Evidence,  further  than  that,  like 
all  other  problems  addressed  to  the 
understanding,  it  presupposes  them. 

Our  object,  then,  will  be,  to  attempt 
a  correct  analysis  of  the  intellectual 
process  called  Reasoning  or  Inference, 
and  of  such  other  mental  operations 
as  are  intended  to  facilitate  this  :  as 
well  as,  on  the  foundation  of  this 
analysis,  and  jKLri  passu  with  it,  to 
bring  together  or  frame  a  set  of  rules 
or  canons  for  testing  the  sufficiency 
of  any  given  evidence  to  prove  any 
given  proposition. 

With  respect  to  the  first  part  of 
this  undertaking,  I  do  not  attempt  to 
decompose  the  mental  operations  in 
question  into  their  ultimate  elements. 
It  is  enough  if  the  analysis  as  far  as 
it  goes  is  correct,  and  if  it  goes  far 
enough  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
logic  considered  as  an  art.  The 
separation  of  a  complicated  pheno- 
menon into  its  component  parts  is  not 


like  a  connected  and  interdependent 
chain  of  proof.  If  one  link  of  an 
argument  breaks,  the  whole  drops  to 
the  ground  ;  but  one  step  towards  an 
analysis  holds  good  and  has  an  inde- 
pendent value,  though  we  should 
never  be  able  to  make  a  second.  The 
results  which  have  been  obtained  by 
analytical  chemistry  are  not  the  less 
valuable,  though  it  should  be  dis- 
covered that  all  which  we  now  call 
simple  substances  are  really  com- 
pounds. AU  other  things  are  at  any 
rate  compounded  of  those  elements : 
whether  the  elements  themselves  ad- 
mit of  decomposition,  is  an  important 
inquiiy,  but  does  not  affect  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  science  up  to  that  point. 
I  shall,  accordingly,  attempt  to 
analyse  the  process  of  inference,  and 
the  processes  subordinate  to  inference, 
so  far  only  as  may  be  requisite  for  as- 
certaining the  difference  between  a 
correct  and  an  incorrect  performance 
of  those  processes.  The  reason  for 
thus  limiting  our  design,  is  evident. 
It  has  been  said  by  objectors  to  logic, 
that  we  do  not  learn  to  use  our 
muscles  by  studying  their  anatomy. 
The  fact  is  not  quite  fairly  stated; 
for  if  the  action  of  any  of  our  muscles 
were  vitiated  by  local  weakness,  or 
other  physical  defect,  a  knowledge  of 
their  anatomy  might  be  very  neces- 
sary  for  effecting  a  cure.  But  we  ^ 
should  be  justly  liable  to  the  criticism 
involved  in  this  objection,  were  we, 
in  a  treatise  on  logic,  to  carry  the 
analysis  of  the  reasoning  process  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  any  inac- 
curacy which  may  have  crept  into  it 
must  become  visible.  In  learning 
bodily  exercises  (to  carry  on  the  same 
illustration)  we  do,  and  must,  analyse 
the  bodily  motions  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  distinguishing  those  which 
ought  to  be  performed  from  those 
which  ought  not.  To  a  similar  extent, 
and  no  further,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  logician  should  analyse  the  men- 
tal processes  with  which  logic  is  con- 
cerned. Logic  has  no  interest  in 
carrying  the  analysis  beyond  the  point 
at  which  it  becomes  apparent  whether 
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the  operations  have  in  any  individual 
case  been  rightly  or  wrongly  per- 
formed :  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
science  of  music  teaches  us  to  dis- 
criminate between  musical  notes,  and 
to  know  the  combinations  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  but  not  what 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  cor- 
respond to  each  ;  which,  though  use- 
ful to  be  known,  is  useful  for  totally 
different  purposes.  The  extension  of 
Logic  as  a  Science  is  determined  by 
its  necessities  as  an  Art :  whatever  it 
does  not  need  for  its  practical  ends, 
it  leaves  to  the  larger  science  which 
may  be  said  to  correspond,  not  to 
any  particular  art,  but  to  art  in  gene- 
ral ;  the  science  which  deals  with  the 
constitution  of  the  human  faculties  ; 
and  to  which,  in  the  part  of  our  men- 
tal nature  which  concerns  Logic,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  parts,  it  belongs 
to  decide  what  are  ultimate  facts,  and 
what  are  resolvable  into  other  facts. 
And  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
most  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
Ihis  work  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  any  particular  views  respecting 
the  ulterior  analysis.  Logic  is  com- 
I  mon  ground  on  which  the  partisans  of 
[Hartley  and  of  Reid,  of  Locke  and  of 
I  Kant  may  meet  and  join  hands. 
Particular  and  detached  opinions  of 
aU  these  thinkers  will  no  doubt  occa- 
sionally be  controverted,  since  all  of 
them  were  logicians  as  well  as  meta- 
physicians ;  but  the  field  on  which 
their  principal  battles  have  been 
fought,  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
our  science. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  pretended 
that  logical  principles  can  be  alto- 
gether irrelevant  to  those  more  ab- 
struse discussions ;  nor  4s  it  possible 
but  that  the  view  we  are  led  to  take 
of  the  problem  which  logic  proposes, 
must  have  a  tendency  favourable  to 
the  adoption  of  some  one  opinion,  on 
these  controverted  subjects,  rather 
than  another.  For  metaphysics,  in 
endeavouring  to  solve  its  own  peculiar 
problem,  must  employ  means,  the 
validity  of  which  falls  under  the 
cognizance  of  logic.     It  proceeds,  no 


doubt,  as  far  as  possible,  merely  by 
a  closer  and  more  attentive  interroga- 
tion of  our  consciousness,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  of  our  memory  ; 
and  so  far  is  not  amenable  to  logia 
But  wherever  this  method  is  insuffi- 
cient to  attain  the  end  of  its  inquiries, 
it  must  proceed,  like  other  sciences, 
by  means  of.  evidence.  Now,  the 
moment  this  science  begins  to  draw 
inferences  from  evidence,  logic  be- 
comes the  sovereign  judge  whether 
its  inferences  are  well  grounded,  or 
what  other  inferences  would  be  so. 

This,  however,  constitutes  no  nearer 
or  other  relation  between  logic  and 
metaphysics,  than  that  which  exists 
between  logic  and  every  other  science. 
And  I  can  conscientiously  affirm,  tiiat 
no  one  proposition  laid  down  in  this 
work  has  been  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  establishing,  or  with  any  reference 
to  its  fitness  for  being  employed  in 
establishing,  preconceived  opinions  in 
any  department  of  knowledge  or  of 
inquiry  on  which  the  speculative 
world  is  still  undecided.* 


*  The  view  taken  in  the  text,  of  the  defi- 
nition and  purx>08e  of  Logic,  stands  in 
marked  opposition  to  that  of  the  school  of 
philosophy  which,  in  this  country,  is  re- 
presented by  the  writings  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  of  his  numerous  pupils. 
Logic,  a%  this  school  conceives  it,  is  "  the 
Science  of  the  Formal  Laws  of  Thought ;" 
a  definition  framed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  excluding,  as  irrelevant  to  Logic,  what- 
ever relates  to  Belief  and  Disbelief,  or  to 
the  pursuit  of  truth  as  such,  and  restrict- 
ing the  science  to  that  very  limited  portion 
of  its  total  province,  which  has  reference 
to  the  conditions,  not  of  Truth,  but  of 
Consistency.  What  I  have  thought  it  use- 
ful to  Bay  in  opposition  to  this  limitation 
of  the  field  of  Logic,  has  been  said  at  some 
length  in  a  separate  work,  first  published 
in  1865,  and  entitled  An  Examination  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy^  and  of 
the  Principal  Philosophical  Questions  dis- 
cussed in  his  Writings.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  present  Treatise,  I  am  content  that  the 
justification  of  the  Urger  extension  which 
I  gave  to  the  domain  of  the  science,  should 
rest  on  the  sequel  of  the  Treatise  itself. 
Some  remarks  on  the  relation  which  the 
Logic  of  Consistency  bears  to  the  Logic  of 
Truth,  and  on  the  place  which  that  x)ar- 
ticular  part  occupies  in  the  whole  to  which 
it  belongs,  will  be  found  in  the  present 
volume  (Book  IL  chap.  iii.  §  9). 
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**  Lift  scolafitique,  qui  produisit  dans  la  logique,  comme  dans  la  morale,  et  dans  ime 
partde  de  la  m^taphysique,  une  subtilit^,  une  precision  d'id^es,  dont  I'habitude  inconnue 
aux  anciens,  a  contribud  plus  qu'on  ne  croit  au  progr^  de  la  bonne  philosophie." — 
CoNDORCET,  Vie  de  Turgot. 

\  *'  To  the  schoolmen  the  vulgar  languages  are  principally  indebted  for  what  precision 

and  analytic  subtlety  they  possess."— Sir  W.  Hamilton,  JHwutsions  in  Philosophic. 


OF  NAMES  AND  PEOPOSITIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF   THB   NECESSITY   OF    COBIMENOING 
WITH  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

§  I.  It  is  BO  much  the  established 
practice  of  writers  on  logic  to  com- 
mence their  treatises  by  a  few  general 
observations  (in  most  cases,  it  is  true, 
rather  meagre)  on  Terms  and  their 
varieties,  that  it  will,  perhaps,  scarcely 
be  required  from  me  in  merely  follow- 
ing the  common  usage,  to  be  as  parti- 
cular in  assigning  my  reasons,  as  it  is 
usually  expected  that  those  should  be 
who  deviate  from  it. 

The  practice,  indeed,  is  recom- 
mended by  considerations  far  too 
obvious  to  require  a  formal  justifica- 
tion. Logic  is  a  portion  of  the  Art 
of  Thinking :  Language  is  evidently, 
and  by  the  admission  of  all  philoso- 
phers, one  of  the  principal  instruments 
or  helps  of  thought ;  and  any  imper- 
fection in  the  instrument,  or  in  the 
mode  of  employing  it,  is  confessedly 
liable,  still  more  than  in  almost  any 
other  art,  to  confuse  and  impede  the 
process,  and  destroy  all  ground  of 
confidence  in  the  result.  For  a  mind 
not  previously  versed  in  the  meaning 
and  right  use  of  the  various  kinds  of 
words,  to  attempt  the  study  of  methods 
of  philosophising,  would  be  as  if  some 
one  should  attempt  to  become  an 
astronomical  observer,  having  never 
learned  to  adjust  the  focal  distance 
of  his  optical  instruments  so  as  to  see 
distinctly. 

Since  Reasoning,  or  Inference,  the 
principal  subject  of  logic,  is  an  opera- 


tion which  usually  takes  place  by 
means  of  words,  and  in  complicated  y 
cases  can  take  place  in  no  other  way  ;  ^ 
those  who  have  not  a  thorough  insight 
into  the  signification  and  purposes  of 
words,  will  be  under  chances,  amount- 
ing almost  to  certainty,  of  reasoning 
or  inferring  incorrectly.  And  logi- 
cians have  generally  felt  that  imless, 
in  the  very  first  stage,  they  removed 
this  source  of  error ;  unless  they  taught 
their  pupil  to  put  away  the  glasses 
which  distort  the  object,  and  to  use 
those  which  are  adapted  to  his  purpose 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist,  not  per- 
plex, his  vision ;  he  would  not  be  in 
a  condition  to  practise  the  remaining 
part  of  their  discipline  with  any  pro- 
spect of  advantage.  Therefore  it  is 
that  &n  inquiry  into  language,  so  far 
as  is  needful  to  guard  against  the 
errors  to  which  it  gives  rise,  has  at  all 
times  been  deemed  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  study  of  logic 

But  there  is  another  reason,  of  a 
still  more  fundamental  nature,  why 
the  import  of  words  should  be  the 
earliest  subject  of  the  logician's  con- 
sideration :  because  without  it  he  can- 
not examine  into  the  import  of  Pro- 
positions. Now  this  is  a  subject  which 
stands  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
science  of  logic.  jft 

The  object  of  logic,  as  defined  in^ 
the  Introductory  Chapter,  is  to  ascer- 
tain how  we  come  by  that  portion  of 
our  knowledge  (much  the  greatest 
portion)  which  is  not  intuitive :  and 
by  what  criterion  we  can,  in  matters 
not  self-evident,  distinguish  between 
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things  proved  and  things  not  proved, 
between  what  is  worthy  and  what  is 
unworthy  of  belief.  Of  the  various 
questions  which  present  themselves 
to  our  inquiring  faculties,  some  re- 
ceive an  answer  from  direct  conscious- 
ness, others,  if  resolved  at  all,  can  only 
be  resolved  by  means  of  evidence. 
Logic  is  concerned  with  these  last. 
But  before  inquiring  into  the  mode 
of  resolving  questions,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  what  are  those  which  offer 
themselves ;  what  questions  are  con- 
ceivable ;  what  inquiries  are  there,  to 
which  mankind  have  either  obtained, 
or  been  able  to  imagine  it  possible 
that  they  should  obtain,  an  answer. 
This  point  is  best  ascertained  by  a 
survey  and  analysis  of  Propositions. 

§  2.  The  answer  to  every  question 
which  it  is  possible  to  frame,  must  be 
contained  in  a  Froppsition,  or  Asser- 
tion. Whatever  can  be  an  object  of 
belief,  or  even  of  disbelief,  must,  when 
put  into  words,  assume  the  form  of  a 
s^  proposition.  All  truth  and  all  error 
lie  in  propositions.  What,  by  a  con- 
venient misapplication  of  an  abstract 
term,  we  call  a  Truth,  means  simply 
a  True  Proposition ;  and  errors  are 
false  propositions.  To  know  the  im- 
port of  all  possible  propositions,  would 
be  to  know  all  questions  which  can 
be  raised,  all  matters  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  either  believed  or 
disbelieved.  How  many  kinds  of  in- 
quiries  can  be  propounded ;  how  many 
kinds  of  judgments  can  be  made ;  and 
how  many  lands  of  propositions  is  it 
possible  to  frame  with  a  meaning; 
are  but  different  forms  of  one  and  the 
same  question.  Since,  then,  the  ob- 
jects of  all  Belief  and  of  all  Inquiry 
express  themselves  in  propositions ;  a 
sufficient  scrutiny  of  Propositions  and 
of  their  varieties  will  apprize  us  what 
questions  mankind  have  actually  asked 
of  themselveiS,  and  what,  in  the  nature 
of  answers  to  those  questions,  they 
have  actually  thought  they  had 
grounds  to  believe. 

Now  the  first  glance  at  a  proposi- 
tion shows  that  it  is  formed  by  put- 


ting together  two  names.  A  proposi- 
tion, according  to  the  common  simple 
definition,  which  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  is,  discourse,  in  which  s^me-  \\ 
thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  some-  x^ 
thing.  Thus,  in  the  proposition,  Gold 
is  yellow,  the  quality  yellow  is  affirmed 
of  the  substance  gdd.  In  the  pro- 
position, Franklin  was  not  bom  in 
England,  the  fact  expressed  by  the 
words  horn  in  England  is  denied  of 
the  man  Franklin. 

Every  proposition  consists  of  three  \ 
parts  :  the  Subject,  the  Predicate,  and  ^ 
the  Copula.  The  predicate  is  the 
name  denoting  that  which  is  affirmed 
or  denied.  The  subject  is  the  name 
denoting  the  person  or  thing  which 
something  is  affirmed  or  denied  of. 
The  copida  is  the  sign  denoting  that 
there  is  an  affirmation  or  denial ;  and 
thereby  enabling  the  hearer  or  reader 
to  distinguish  a  proposition  from  any 
other  kmd  of  discourse.  Thus,  in 
the  proposition,  the  earth  is  round, 
the  Predicate  is  the  word  round, 
which  denotes  the  quality  affirmed, 
or  (as  the  phrase  is)  predicated :  the 
earthy  words  denoting  the  object  which 
that  quality  is  affirmed  of,  compose 
the  Subject ;  the  word  is,  which  serves 
as  the  connecting  mark  between  the 
subject  and  predicate,  to  show  that 
one  of  them  is  affirmed  of  the  other, 
is  called  the  Copula. 

Dismissing,  for  the  present,  the 
copula,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter,  every  proposition,  then, 
consists  of  at  least  two  names  ;  brings 
together  two  names,  in  a  particular 
manner.  This  is  already  a  first  step 
towards  what  we  are  in  quest  of.  It 
appears  from  this,  that  for  an  act  of 
belief,  on£  object  is  not  sufficient ; 
the  simplest  act  of  belief  supposes, 
and  has  something  to  do  with,  two 
objects :  two  names,  to  say  the  least ; 
and  (since  the  names  must  be  names 
of  something)  two  nameahle  things. 
A  large  class  of  thinkers  would  cut 
the  matter  short  by  saying,  two  idea>s. 
They  would  say,  that  the  subject  and 
predicate  are  both  of  them  names  of 
ideas,  the  idea  of  gold,  for  instance, 
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and  the  idea  of  yellow ;  and  that 
what  takes  place  (or  part  of  what 
takes  place)  in  the  act  of  belief,  con- 
sists in  bringing  (as  it  is  often  ex- 
pressed) one  of  these  ideas  under  the 
other.  But  this  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  say :  whether  such  be 
the  correct  mode  of  describing  the 
phenomenon,  is  an  after  considera- 
tion. The  result  with  which  for  the 
present  we  must  be  contented,  is, 
that  in  every  act  of  belief  tvjo  objects 
are  in  some  manner  taken  cognizance 
of ;  that  there  can  be  no  belief 
(Maimed,  or  question  propounded, 
which  does  not  embrace  two  distinct 
.0i^  (either  material  or  intellectual)  sub- 
jects of  thought ;  each  of  them  cap- 
able, or  not,  of  being  conceived  by 
itself,  lAit  incapable  of  being  believed 
by  itself. 

I  may  say,  for  instance,  "  the  sun." 
The  word  has  a  meaning,  and  suggests 
that  meaning  to  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  is  listening  to  me.  But  suppose 
I  ask  him,  Whether  it  is  true  : 
whether  he  believes  it  ?  He  can  give 
no  answer.  There  is  as  yet  nothing 
to  believe,  or  to  disbelieve.  Now, 
however,  let  me  make,  of  all  possible 
assertions  respecting  the  sun,  the  one 
which  involves  the  least  of  reference 
to  any  object  besides  itself ;  let  me 
say,  "  the  sim  exists."  Here,  at  once, 
is  something  which  a  person  can  say 
he  believes.  But  here  instead  of  only 
one,  we  find  two  distinct  objects  of 
conception :  the  sun  is  one  object  ; 
existence  is  another.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  this  second  conception, 
existence,  is  involved  in  the  first ; 
for  the  Sim  may  be  conceived  as  no 
longer  existing.  "The  sun"  does 
not  convey  all  the  meaning  that  is 
conveyed  by  "  the  sun  exists  :  '*  "  my 
father"  does  not  include  all  the 
,-•  meaning  of  "my  father  exists,"  for 
he  may  be  dead  ;  "  a  round  square  " 
does  not  include  the  meaning  of  "  a 
round  square  exists,"  for  it  does  not 
and  cannot  exist.  When  I  say  "  the 
sun,"  "my  father,"  or  "a  round 
square,"  I  do  not  call  upon  the  hearer 
for  any  belief  or  disbelief,   nor  can 


either  the  one  or  the  other  be  afforded 
me  ;  but  if  I  say,  ''the  sun  exists," 
"  my  father  exists,"  or  a  "  round 
square  exists,"  I  call  for  belief  ;  and 
should,  in  the  first  of  the  three  in- 
stances, meet  with  it ;  in  the  second, 
with  belief  or  disbelief,  as  the  case 
might  be  ;  in  the  third,  with  dis- 
beliel 

§  3.  This  first  step  in  the  analysis 
of  the  object  of  belief,  which,  though 
so  obvious,  will  be  found  to  be  not 
unimportant,  is  the  only  one  which 
we  shall  find  it  practicable  to  make 
without  a  preliminary  survey  of  lan- 
guage. If  we  attempt  to  proceed 
further  in  the  same  path,  that  is,  to 
analyse  any  further  the  import  of 
Propositions,  we  find  forced  Upon  us, 
as  a  subject  of  previous  consideration, 
the  import  of  Names.  For  every  pro- 
'position  consists  of  two  names ;  and 
every  proposition  affirms  or  denies 
one  of  these  names,  of  the  other. 
Now  what  we  do,  what  passes  in  our 
mind,  when  we  affirm  or  deny  two 
names  of  one  another,  must  depend 
on  what  they  are  names  of ;  since  it 
is  with  reference  to  that,  and  not  to 
the  mere  names  themselves,  that  we 
make  the  affirmation  or  deniaL  Here, 
therefore,  we  find  a  new  reason  why 
the  signification  of  names,  and  the 
relation  generally  between  names  and 
the  things  signified  by  them,  must 
occupy  the  preliminary  stage  of  the 
inquiry  we  are  engaged  in. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  mean- 
ing of  names  can  guide  us  at  most 
only  to  the  opinions,  possibly  the 
foolish  and  groundless  opinions,  which 
mankind  have  formed  concerning 
things,  and  that  as  the  object  of 
philosophy  is  truth,  not  opinion,  the 
philosopher  should  dismiss  words  and 
look  into  things  themselves,  to  ascer- 
tain what  questions  can  be  asked  and 
answered  in  regard  to  them.  This 
advice  (which  no  one  has  it  in  his 
power  to  follow)  is  in  reality  an  ex- 
hortation to  discard  the  whole  fruits 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors, 
and  conduct  himself  as  if  he  were  the 


NAJ 
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ficat  pereon  who  had  ever  turned  an 
imiuiring  eya  u[Kin  nature.  What 
does  any  ona'a  peraoiial  knowledge  of 
.-'ThingB  amunnt  to,  after  Bubtrftoting 
all  whioli  he  has  acquired  by  meana 
of  the  words  of  other  people  ?  Even 
L9  learned  aa  much  U  peopli 


AND  PROPOSITIONS. 

CHAPTER  II. 


Qsiullj  du  leam  from  others,  will  the 

iodividual  miad  afford  as  BuSiderit  a 
baaia  ior  a  i-atalogv,e  TaUoiuU  as  the 
notions  which  are  in  the  minds  of  all 


a  and  closaifi  ca- 
tion of  ThingR,  which  dnes  not  set 
oat  from  their  namee,  tio  varieties  of 
things  will  ot  course  be  comprehended 
bnt  thoBe  recognised  bj  the  particular 
inquirer ;  and  it  will  Gtill  remain  to 
be  SBtAblished,  by  a  subsequent  enuni- 
nation  of  names,  that  the  enumeration 
iiaa  omitted  nothing  which  oaght  to 
hare  been  included.  But  if  we  begin 
with  names,  and  use  them  as  our  clue 
to  the  things,  we  bring  at  once  before 
us  all  the  diatinctionu  which  have 
been  reco)(nLaed,  not  by  a  siuglu 
iDquirer,  but  by  all  inquirers  taken 
together.  It  donbtiesa  may,  and  I 
believe  it  will,  be  found,  that  man- 
kind have  multiplied  the  Tarietiu! 
nnnecesEarily,  and  have  imagined  dis- 
tinctions among  things,  where  there 
were  oidy  distinctions  in  the  manner 
of  naming  them.  But  we  bis  not 
entitled  to  aaaume  this  in  the  com- 
mencement. Wb  must  begin  by  re- 
i^niaing  the  distinctions  made  by 
^'oary  language.     If  some  of  these 


I  I.  "A  KiMB,"  saja  Hobbea,"  "  is 
a,  word  taken  at  pkn^urt  to  serve  for 
a  mark  which  ma;  raise  in  our  mind 
»  thought  like  to  some  thought  we 
had  before,  and  which  being  pro- 
noonced  to  othera,  may  be  to  'iiem 
a  sign  of  what  thought  the  speaker 
had+  before  in  his  mind.  This 
simple  definition  of  a  name,  as  a  word 
{or  set  of  words)  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  a  mark  W  recall  to  our- 
selves the  likeneesof  ft  forme  rthoaght, 
andaeigntomake  it  known  toothers, 
appears  uneiceptionaUe.  Names, 
indcnd,  do  much  more  tliun  this  ;  but 
whatever  else  thtv  do,  growa  ont  of, 
and  is  the  n-Hult  of  this:  as  will 
appear  in  its  proper  place. 

Are  names  more  properly  said  to 
be  the  names  of  thinge,  or  of  our 
Ideas  of  things  f  The  first  is  the  ex- 
pression in  ■coiiimoQ  use ;  the  last  is 
that  of  acme  metaphysicians,  who  con- 
ceived that  in  adopting  it  they  were 
introducing  a  highly  important  dis- 
tinction. The  eminent  thinker,  juat 
quoted,  seema  to  countenance  the 
latter  opinion.  "Butseeing,'  heo(m- 
tinaes,  "  names  ordered  in  speech  (as 
is  defined)  are  signs  of  our  concep- 
tions, it  is  manifest  they  are  not  sinu 
of  the  thingB  themsHlves ;  for  tbat 
the  sound  of  this  word  stone  should 
.L     j-_-  _.-  J     t     **  ***  "8"  "^  *  atone,  cannot   be 

cogmamg  the  distinctiona  made  by   underatood  in  My  aenee  liut  this,  that 
ordinary  language.     If  some  of  these    j^^  ^^f.  ^^^^  j^  ^y^,  ^i,^  j,^  4,^^ 

pronouncee  it  thinks  -of  a  stone^ 
w  tunoamentai,  tne  enumeration  ot  ,  „  ^  ^^  „^„i  „,^t  that  the  con- 
the  Afferent  kinds  of  realities  may  be  ^^^  ^  ^^  „„(  ^^e  thing  itaelf, 
abndg^  a™rdmgly  But  t,.  impose  1  -^  ^yy^  by  the  name,  or  i4««rt«i 
upon  the  facU  in  the  first  instance  I  j^  the  hearer,  this  of  COUTsS  ^ot 
tfie  ^ke  of  a  theory,  while  the  Ue  ^^^^j^  Nevertheless,  there  seeraa 
grounda  of  the  theory  are  reserved  for '^  ^^^^^  f„,  adhering  to  the 
discnsaion  in  a  siibaeqnent^  stage,  is  ^minon  usage,  and  calling  [^  indeed 
not  a  oourae  which  a  logician  can  n„i,b...a  himaelf  does  in  other  plaoeaj  , 
reasonably  adopt.  the  word  j»n  the  name  of  the  soal  % 


•  ConLfMiatimi  or  Zaait,  ciaip.  U. 
t  In  Uis  original  ''hul,  or  lial 
%eBB  lut  vorde,  u  lavolving  a  n 
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and  not  the  name  of  our  idea  of  the 
sun.  For  names  are  not  intended 
only  to  make  the  hearer  conceive 
what  we  conceive,  but  also  to  inform 
him  what  we  believe.  Now,  when  I 
use  a  name  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing a  belief,  it  is  a  belief  concerning 
the  thing  itself,  not  concerning  my 
idea  of  it.  When  I  say,  "  the  sun  is 
the  cause  of  day,"  I  do  not  mean  that 
my  idea  of  the  sun  causes  or  excites 
in  me  the  idea  of  day :  or  in  other 
words,  that  thinking  of  the  sun  makes 
me  think  of  day.  I  mean,  that  a 
certain  physical  fact,  which  is  called 
the  sun's  presence  (and  which,  in  the 
ultimate  analysis,  resolves  itself  into 
sensations,  not  ideas)  causes  another 
physical  fact,  which  is  called  day. 
It  seems  proper  to  consider  a  word 
as  the  name  of  that  which  we  intend 
to  be  understood  by  it  when  we  use 
it ;  of  that  which  any  fact  that  we 
assert  of  it  is  to  be  understood  of ; 
that,  in  short,  concerning  which,  when 
we  employ  the  word,  we  mtend  to  give 
information.  Names,  therefore,  shall 
always  be  spoken  of  in  this  work  as 
the  names  of  things  themselves,  and 
\  not  merely  of  our  ideas  of  things. 

But  the  question  now  arises,  of  what 
things  ?  and  to  answer  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  the 
different  kinds  of  names. 

§  2.  It  is  usual,  before  examining 
the  various  classes  into  which  names 
are  commonly  divided,  to  begin  by 
distinguishing  from  names  of  every 
description,  those  words  which  are 
not  names,  but  only  parts  of  names. 
Among  such  are  reckoned  particles, 
as  of,  to,  trttly,  often;  the  inflected 
cases  of  noims  substantive,  as  me,  him, 
Johns ;  and  even  adjectives,  as  large, 
heavy.  These  words  do  not  express 
things  of  which  anything  can  be 
affirmed  or  denied.  We  cannot  say. 
Heavy  fell,  or  A  heavy  fell ;  Truly, 
or  A  truly,  was  asserted  ;  Of,  or  An 
of,  was  in  the  room.  Unless,  indeed, 
we  are  speaking  of  the  mere  words 
themselves,  as  when  we  say.  Truly  is 
an  English  word,  or,  Heavy  is  an 


adjective.  In  that  case  they  are  com- 
plete names,  viz.  names  of  those  parti- 
cular sounds,  or  of  those  particular 
collections  of  written  characters.  This 
employment  of  a  word  to  denote  the 
mere  letters  and  syllables  of  which  it 
is  composed,  was  termed  by  the  school- 
men the  auppoaitio  materialis  of  th&^^^^> 
word.  In  any  other  sense  we  cannot 
introduce  one  of  these  words  into  the 
subject  of  a  proposition,  unless  in 
combination  witli  other  words;  as, 
A  heavy  body  fell,  A  truly  imfportarit 
fact  was  asserted,  A  m^ember  of  paarlia' 
ment  was  in  the  room. 

An  adjective,  however,  is  capable 
of  standing  by  itself  as  the  predicate 
of  a  proposition;  as  when  we  say. 
Snow  is  white  ;  and  occasionally  even 
as  the  subject,  for  we  may  say,  White 
is  an  agreeable  colour.  The  adjective 
is  often  said  to  be  so  used  by  a  gram- 
matical ellipsis :  Snow  is  white,  in- 
stead of  Snow  is  a  white  object: 
White  is  an  agreeable  colour,  instead 
of,  A  white  colour,  or.  The  colour 
white,  is  agreeable.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  allowed,  by  the  rules  of 
their  language,  to  employ  this  ellipsis 
universally  in  the  subject  as  well  as 
in  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  In 
English  this  cannot,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  done.  We  may  say.  The 
earth  is  round ;  but  we  cannot  say. 
Round  is  easily  moved  ;  we  must  say, 
A  round  object.  This  distinction, 
however,  is  rather  grammatical  than 
logical.  Since,  there  is  no  difference 
of  meaning  between  round,  and  a 
round  object,  it  is  only  custom  which 
prescribes  that  on  any  given  occasion 
one  shall  be  used,  and  not  the  other. 
We  shall,  therefore,  without  scruple, 
speak  of  adjectives  as  names,  whether 
in  their  own  right,  or  as  representa- 
tive of  the  more  circuitous  forms  of 
expression  above  exemplified.  The 
other  classes  of  subsidiary  words  have 
no  title  whatever  to  be  considered  as 
names.  An  adverb,  or  an  accusative 
case,  cannot  under  any  circumstances^ 
(except  when  their  mere  letters  and  ' ' 
syllables  are  spoken  of)  figure  as  one 
of  the  terms  of  a. proposition. 
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Words  which  are  not  capable  of 
being  used  as  names,  but  only  as 
parts  of  names,  were  called  by  some 
of  the  schoolmen  Syncategorematio 
terms :  from  a^v^  with,  and  Karnf^opiw, 
to  predicate,  because  it  was  only  viiih 
some  other  word  that  they  could  be 
predicated.  A  word  which  could  be 
used  either  as  the  subject  or  predicate 
of  a  proposition  without  being  accom> 
panied  by  any  other  word,  was  termed 
by  the  same  authorities  a  Gategore- 
matic  term.  A  combination  of  one 
or  more  Gategorematic,  and  one  or 
more  Syncategorematio  words,  as  A 
heavy  body,  or  A  court  of  justice, 
they  sometimes  called  a  mixed  term  ; 
but  this  seems  a  needless  multiplica- 
tion of  technical  expressions.  A 
mixed  term  is,  in  the  only  useful 
sense  of  the  word,  Gategorematic. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  have 
been  called  many-worded  names. 

For,  as  one  word  is  frequently  not 
a  name,  but  only  pM:t  of  a  name,  so 
a  number  of  words  often  compose  one 
single  name,  and  no  more.  These 
words,  "  The  place  which  the  wisdom 
or  policy  of  antiquity  had  destined 
for  the  residence  of  the  Abyssinian 
princes,"  form  in  Hie  estimation  of 
the  logician  only  one  name ;  one 
Gategorematic  term.  A  mode  of  de- 
termining whether  any  set  of  words 
makes  only  one  name,  or  more  than 
one,  is  by  predicating  something  of  it, 
and  observing  whether,  by  this  pre- 
dication, we  make  only  one  assertion 
or  several  Thus,  when  we  say,  John 
Nokes,  who  was  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  died  yesterday — by  this  predi- 
cation we  make  but  one  assertion ; 
whence  it  i^pears  that  "  John  Nokes, 
who  was  the  mayor  of  the  town,"  is  no 
more  than  one  name.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  proposition,  besides  the  asser- 
tion that  John  Nokes  died  yesterday, 
there  is  included  another  insertion, 
namely,  that  John  Nokes  was  mayor 
of  the  town.  But  this  last  assertion 
was  already  made  :  we  did  not  make 
it  by  adding  the  predicate,  "died 
yesterday."  Suppose,  however,  that 
the  words  had  been,  John  Nokes  and 


the  mayor  of  the  town,  they  would 
have  formed  two  names  instead  of 
one.  For  when  we  say,  John  Nokes 
and  the  mayor  of  the  town  died  yes- 
terday, we  make  two  assertions  :  one, 
that  John  Nokes  died  yesterday  ;  the 
other,  that  the  mayor  of  the  town 
died  yesterday. 

It  being  needless  to  illustrate  at 
any  greater  length  the  subject  of 
many-worded  names,  we  proceed  to 
the  distinctions  which  have  been 
established  among  names,  not  accord- 
ing  to  the  words  they  are  composed 
of,  but  according  to  their  significa- 
tion. 

§  3.  All  names  are  names  of  some- 
thing, real  or  imaginary ;  but  all 
things  have  not  names  appropriated 
to  them  individually.  For  some  in- 
dividual objects  we  require,  and  con- 
sequently have,  separate  distinguish- 
ing names  ;  there  is  a  name  for  every 
person,  and  for  every  remarkable 
place.  Other  objects,  of  which  we 
have  not  occasion  to  speak  so  fre- 
quently, we  do  not  designate  by  a 
name  of  their  own;  but  when  the 
necessity  arises  for  naming  them,  we 
do  so  by  putting  together  several 
words,  each  of  which,  by  itself,  might 
be  and  is  used  for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  other  objects  ;  as  when  I  say, 
ikii  stone :  "  this  "  and  "  stene  "  being, 
each  of  them,  names  that  may  be  used 
of  many  other  objects  besides  the  par- 
ticular one  meant,  though  the  only 
object  of  which  they  can  both  be  used 
at  the  given  moment,  consistently 
with  their  signification,  may  be  the 
one  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

Were  this  the  sole  purpose  for 
which  names,  that  are  common  to 
more  things  than  one,  could  be  em- 
ployed ;  if  they  only  served,  by 
mutually  limiting  each  other,  to  afford 
a  designation  for  such  individual  ob- 
jects as  have  no  names  of  their  own  : 
they  could  only  be  ranked  among 
contrivances  for  economizing  the  use 
of  language.  But  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  not  their  sole  function.  It  is 
by  their  means  that  we  are  enabled 
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to  assert  general  propositions ;  to 
affirm  or  deny  any  predicate  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  things  at  once. 
The  distinction,  therefore,  between 
y  general  names,  and  individual  or  singu- 
lar names,  is  fundamental ;  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  grand  divi- 
sion of  names. 

A  general  name  is  familiarly  de- 
fined, a  name  'which  is  capable  of 
being  truly  affirmed,  in  the  same 
sense,  of  each  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  things.  An  individual  or  singular 
name  is  a  name  which  is  only  capable 
of  being  truly  affirmed,  in  the  same 
sense,  of  one  thing. 

Thus,  man  is  capable  of  being 
truly  affirmed  of  John,  George,  Mary, 
and  other  persons  without  assignable 
limit ;  and  it  is  affirmed  of  all  of 
them  in  the  same  sense  ;  for  the  word 
man  expresses  certain  qualities,  and 
when  we  predicate  it  of  those  persons, 
we  assert  that  they  all  possess  those 
qualities.  But  John  is  only  capable 
of  being  truly  affirmed  of  one  single 
person,  at  least  in  the  same  sense. 
For,  though  there  are  many  persons 
who  bear  that  name,  it  is  not  con- 
ferred upon  them  to  indicate  any 
qualities,  or  anything  which  belongs 
to  them  in  common ;  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  affirmed  of  them  in  any 
sense  at  all,  consequently  not  in  the 
same  sense.  "The  king  who  suc- 
ceeded William  the  Conqueror,"  is 
also  an  individual  name.  For,  that 
there  cannot  be  more  than  one  person 
of  whom  it  can  be  truly  affirmed,  is 
implied  in  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Even  ^Hhe  king,"  when  the  occasion  or 
the  context  defines  the  individual  of 
whom  it  is  to  be  understood,  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  an  individual  name. 

It  is  not  unusual,  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining what  is  meant  by  a  general 
name,  to  say  that  it  is  the  name  of  a 
da^9.  But  this,  though  a  convenient 
mode  of  expression  for  some  purposes, 
is  objectionable  as  a  definition,  since 
it  explains  the  clearer  of  two  things 
by  the  more  obseure.  It  would  be 
more  logical  to  reverse  the  proposi- 
tion, and  turn  it  into  a  definition  of 


the  word  class :  "  A  class  is  the  inde- 
finite multitude  of  individuals  denoted 
by  a  general  name." 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  general 
from  collective  names.  A  general  name 
is  one  which  can  be  predicated  of  each 
individual  of  a  multitude ;  a  collec- 
tive name  cannot  be  predicated  of 
each  separately,  but  only  of  all  taken 
together.  **The  76th  regiment  of 
foot  in  the  British  army,"  which  is 
a  collective  name,  is  not  a  general 
but  an  individual  name  ;  for  though 
it  can  be  predicated  of  a  multitude  of 
individual  soldiers  taken  jointly,  it 
cannot  be  predicated  of  them  severally. 
We  may  say,  Jones  is  a  soldier,  and 
Thompson  is  a  soldier,  and  Smith  is 
a  soldier,  but  we  cannot  say,  Jones 
is  the  76th  regiment,  and  Thompson 
is  the  76th  regiment,  and  Smith  is 
the  76th  regiment.  We  can  only  say, 
Jones,  and  Thompson,  and  Smith,  and 
Brown,  and  so  forth  (enumerating  all 
the  soldiers),  are  the  76th  regiment. 

"The  76th  regiment"  is  a  collec- 
tive name,  but  not  a  general  one  :  "  a 
regiment "  is  both  a  collective  and  a 
general  name.  General  with  respect 
to  all  individual  regiments,  of  each  of 
which  separately  it  can  be  affirmed  : 
collective  with  respect  to  the  indi- 
vidual soldiers  of  whom  any  regiment 
is  composed. 

§  4.  The  second  general  division  of 
names  is  into  concrete  and  abstract. 
A  concrete  name  is  a  name  which 
stands  for  a  thing  ;  an  abstract  name 
is  a  name  which  stands  for  an  attri- 
bute of  a  thing.  Thus  John,  the  sea, 
this  table,  are  names  of  things.  White, 
also,  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  or  rather 
of  things.  Whiteness,  again,  is  the 
name  of  a  quality  or  attribute  of 
those  things.  Man  is  a  name  of 
many  things ;  humanity  is  a  name  of 
an  attribute  of  those  things.  Old  is 
a  name  of  things  ;  old  age  is  a  name 
of  one  of  their  attributes. 

I  have  used  the  words  concrete  and 
abstract  in  the  sense  annexed  to  them 
by  the  schoolmen,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  imperfections  of  their  philo- 
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sophy,  were  unrivalled  in  the  con- 
struction of  technical  language,  and 
whose  definitions,  in  logic  at  least, 
though  they  never  went  more  than  a 
little  way  into  the  subject,  have 
seldom,  I  think,  been  altered  but  to 
be  spoiled.  A  practice,  however,  has 
grown  up  in  more  modem  times, 
which,  if  not  introduced  by  Locke, 
has  gained  currency  chiefly  from  his 
example,  of  applying  the  expression 
"  abstract  name  "  to  all  names  which 
are  the  result  of  abstraction  or  gene- 
ralisation, and  consequently  to  all 
general  names,  instead  of  confining  it 
to  the  names  of  attributes.  The  meta- 
physicians of  the  Ck>ndillac  school, — 
whose  admiration  of  Locke,  passing 
over  the  profoundest  speculations  of 
that  truly  original  genius,  usually 
fastens  with  peculiar  eagerness  upon 
his  weakest  points, — have  gone  on 
imitating  him  in  this  abuse  of  lan- 
guage, until  there  is  now  some  diffi- 
culty in  restoring  the  word  to  its 
original  signification.  A  more  wanton 
alteration  in  the  meaning  of  a  word 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  for  the 
expression  general  name,  the  exact 
equivalent  of  which  exists  in  all  lan- 
guages I  am  acquainted  with,  was 
already  available  for  the  purpose  to 
which  abstract  has  been  misappro- 
priated, while  the  misappropriation 
leaves  that  important  class  of  words, 
the  names  of  attributes,  without  any 
compact  distinctive  appellation.  The 
old  acceptation,  however,  has  not 
gone  so  completely  out  of  use,  as  to 
deprive  those  who  still  adhere  to  it  of 
all  chance  of  being  understood.  By 
abstract,  then,  I  shall  always,  in  Logic 
proper,  mean  the  opposite  of  concrete  ; 
^  by  an  abstract  name,  the  name  of  an 
attribute ;  by  a  concrete  name,  the 
name  of  an  object. 

Do  abstract  names  belong  to  the 
class  of  general,  or  to  that  of  singular 
names  ?  Some  of  them  are  certainly 
general.  I  mean  those  which  are 
names  not  of  one  single  and  definite 
attribute,  but  of  a  class  of  attributes. 
Such  is  the  word  colour,  which  is  a 
name  common  to  whiteness,  redness 


&c.  Such  is  even  the  word  white- 
ness, in  respect  of  the  different  shades 
of  whiteiiess  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
common :  the  word  magnitude,  in 
respect  of  the  various  degrees  of  mag- 
nitude and  the  various  dimensions  of 
space  ;  the  word  weight,  in  respect  of 
the  various  degrees  of  weight.  Snch 
also  is  the  word  attribtUe  itself,  the 
common  name  of  all  particular  attri- 
butes. But  when  only  one  attribute, 
neither  variable  in  degree  nor  in  kind, 
is  designated  by  the  name  ;  as  visible- 
ness ;  tangibleness  ;  equality ;  square- 
ness ;  milkwhiteness  ;  then  the  name 
can  hardly  be  considered  general ;  for 
though  it  denotes  an  attribute  of 
many  different  objects,  the  attribute 
itself  is  always  conceived  as  one,  not 
many.*  To  avoid  needless  logo- 
machies, the  best  course  would  pro- 
bably be  to  consider  these  names  as 
neither  general  nor  individual,  and  to 
place  them  in  a  class  apart. 

It  may  be  objected  to  our  definition 
of  an  abstract  name,  that  not  only  the 
names  which  we  have  called  abstract, 
but  adjectives,  which  we  have  placed 
in  the  concrete  class,  are  names  <^ 
attributes ;  that  white,  for  example, 
is  as  much  the  name  of  the  colour  as 
whiteness  is.  But  (as  before  remarked) 
a  word  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
name  of  that  which  we  intend  to  be 
understood  by  it  when  we  put  it  to 
its  principal  use,  that  is,  when  we 
employ  it  in  predication.  When  we 
say  snow  is  white,  milk  is  white, 
linen  is  white,  we  do  not  mean  it  to 
be  understood  that  snow,  or  linen,  or 
milk,  is  a  colour.  We  mean  that  they 
are  things  having  the  colour.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  with  the  word 
whiteness ;  what  we  affirm  to  be 
whiteness  is  not  snow,  but  the  colour 
of  snow.  Whiteness,  therefore,  is 
the  name  of  the  colour  exclusively : 
white  is  a  name  of  all  things  what- 
ever having  the  colour  ;  a  name,  not 
of  the  quality  of  whiteness,  but  of 
every  white  object.  It  is  true,  this 
name  was  given  to  all  those  various 

*  Vide  infra,  note  at  the  end  of  9  3,  book 
it  chap.  ii. 
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objects  on  account  of  the  quality  ;  and 
we  may  therefore  say,  without  impro- 
priety, that  the  quality  forms  part  of 
its  signification ;  but  a  name  can 
only  be  said  to  stand  for,  or  to  be  a 
name  of,  the  things  of  which  it  can 
be  predicated.  We  shall  presently 
see  that  all  names  which  can  be  said 
to  have  any  signification,  all  names 
by  applying  which  to  an  individual 
we  ^ve  any  information  respecting 
that  individual,  may  be  said  to  imply 
an  attribute  of  some  sort;  but  they 
are  not  names  of  the  attribute ;  it 
hfto  its  own  proper  abstract  name. 

§  5.  This  leads  to  the  consideration 
of  a  third  great  division  of  names, 
into  connotative  and  non-connotaiivey 
the  latter  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
'^  called  absolute.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  distinctions  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  te  point  out,  and 
one  of  those  which  go  deepest  into 
the  nature  of  language. 

A  non-connotative  term  is  one 
which  signifies  a  subject  only,  or  an 
attribute  only.  A  connotative  term 
is  one  which  denotes  a  subject,  and 
unplies  an  attribute.  By  a  subject  is 
here  meant  anything  which  possesses 
attributes.  Thus  John,  or  London, 
or  England,  are  names  which  signify 
a  subject  only.  Whiteness,  length, 
virtue,  signify  an  attribute  only. 
None  of  these  names,  therefore,  are 
connotative.  'B\jitwhUe^Umg,virtuou9f 
are  connotative.  The  word  white,  de- 
notes all  white  things,  as  snow,  paper, 
the  foam  of  the  sea,  &c,  and  impUes, 
or  in  the  language  of  tlie  schoolmen, 
connotes*  the  attribute  whiteness. 
The  word  white  is  not  predicated  of 
the  attribute,  but  of  tiie  subjects, 
snow,  &c  ;  but  when  we  predicate  it 
of  them,  we  convey  the  meaning  that 
the  attribute  whiteness  belongs  to 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  words  above  cited.  Virtuous, 
for  example,  is  the  name  of  a  class, 
which  includes  Socrates,  Howard,  the 

*  Notare,  to  mark ;  Connotare,  to  mark 
cUong  with  ;  to  mark  one  thing  with  or  in 
addition  to  another. 


Man  of  Ross,  and  an  undefinable 
number  of  other  individuals,  past, 
present,  and  to  come.  These  indi- 
viduals, collectively  and  severally,  can 
alone  be  said  with  propriety  to  be 
denoted  by  the  word  :  of  them  alone 
can  it  properly  be  said  to  be  a  name. 
But  it  is  a  name  applied  to  all  of 
them  in  consequence  of  an  attribute 
which  they  are  supposed  to  possess  in 
common,  the  attribute  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  virtue.  It  is 
applied  to  all  beings  that  are  con- 
sidered to  possess  this  attribute  ;  and 
to  none  which  are  not  so  considered. 

All  concrete  general  names  are  con- 
notative. The  word  man,  for  example, 
denotes  Peter,  Jane,  John,  and  an  in- 
definite number  of  other  individuals, 
of  whom,  taken  as  a  class,  it  is  the 
name.  But  it  is  applied  to  them, 
because  they  possess,  and  to  signify 
that  they  possess,  certain  attributes. 
These  seem  to  be,  corporeity,  animal 
life,  rationality,  and  a  certain  external 
form,  which  for  distinction  we  call 
the  human.  Every  existing  thing, 
which  possessed  all  these  attributes, 
would  be  called  a  man  ;  and  anything 
which  possessed  none  of  them,  or 
only  one,  or  two,  or  even  three  of 
them  without  the  fourth,  would  not 
be  so  called.  For  example,  if  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  there  were  to  be 
discovered  a  race  of  animals  possess- 
ing  reason  equal  to  that  of  human 
beings,  but  vrith  the  form  of  an  ele- 
phant, they  would  not  be  called  men. 
Swift's  Houyhnhnms  would  not  be  so 
called.  Or  if  such  newly-discovered 
beings  possessed  the  form  of  man 
without  any  vestige  of  reason,  it  is 
probable  that  some  other  name  than 
that  of  num  would  be  found  for  them. 
How  it  happens  that  there  can  be 
any  doubt  about  the  matter,  will 
appear  hereafter.  The  word  man, 
therefore,  signifies  all  these  attributes, 
and  all  subjects  which  possess  these 
attributes.  But  it  can  be  predicated 
only  of  the  subjects.  What  we  call 
men,  are  the  subjects,  the  individual 
Stiles  and  Nokes  ;  not  the  qualities 
by  which   their  humanity  is  consti- 
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tated.    The  name,  therefore,  it  eaid 
to  signify  the  Bubjeots  direcdy,  the 
attributSB   indirrcdg ;   it  denotti  the 
BUbjeotB,  nnd  implies,  or  involvea, 
indicates,  or  B5  we  ebsJI  eay  henc 
forth  conaotea,  the  attribute.     It 
a.  cannotatJve  mune. 

Oonnotative  ■  nameB  hare  hen 
been  also  called  denoaiiimti't,  liecau 
the  subject  whioh  tliey  denote  is  d 

from,  the  attribute  wbioh  they  no 
Snow,  and  other  objeots, 


ing  ■  A«<<l 


lame,   the  qaallty  of  being  ■ 
Qover,  Jq  an  undeeirable  peculiarity. 

In  regard  to  those  concrete  names 
which  are  not  general  but  individual, 
[  a  distinction  must  be  mode. 

they  denote  the  individuals  who  ani 
called  by  them  ;  but  they  do  not 
indicate  or  imply  any  attributes  aa 
belonging  to  tboso  individuals.  When 
we  name  a  child  by  the  name  oE  Paul, 
or  a  dog  by  the  name  OmBor,  tbe«e 
iply  marliB  used  to  en- 


ceive  the  name  white,  because  they   able  thoae  individualfl  t 
poeseBB  the  attribute  which  is  called    subjecta   of    discourse. 
whitencBBi  Peter,  Jamea,  and  otbtre    said,  indeed,  that 
receive  the  name  man  because  they 
posseBB  the  attributes  which  are  con- 
sidered to  constitute  humanity.     The 
attribute,  or  attributea,  may  therefore  '  gii 
' '  'o  denominate  those  objects,     ' 


It  haa  been  Keen  that  all  concrete 
general  names  are  oonnotative.  Even 
abatraot  namea.  though  the  names 
only  of  uttributeB,  may  in  some  in- 
atonoea  be  juatly  considered  aa  oon- 
notative :  for  attributea  themaelvea 
may  have  attributea  ascribed  to  them  ; 
and  a  word  which  denotes  nttributes 
may  connote  an  attribute  of  those 
attributes.  Of  this  description,  for 
example,  is  such  a  word  as  /auZt ; 
equivalent  to  bad  or  hvrtfiJ,  qaality. 


iteB  burtfulnesB, 


attributes,  a 

an  attribute  of  those  vanous  attri- 
butea. When,  for  example,  ne  say 
that  slowness,  in  a  horae,  is  B  faulty 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  alow  move- 
ment, the  actual  change  of  place  of 
the  slow  horse,  is  a  luid  thing,  but 
that  the  property  or  peouliari^  of 
the  horse,  from  wbiab  it  derives  that 
■  Archbialiop  ■Whntaly,  who,  in  the  later 

Dliu  l^atakt.pnqKHi»tlletsnD  '■Attiibn- 


I.    The  oipmiriim  is,  In  it»l(, 
but  OB  it  baa  itot  tan  ndvui- 


™^dU,"  if  Is  not,  1  think,  fitted  to  auppl; 
Ui«  plscg  d(  1h«  word  C»nnDtBti>e  in  Kioii 


e  had 

■eoBon  for  giving  them  those 

rather  than  any  others ;  and 

true;    but   the    name,    once 

.  is  independent  of  the  reason. 

A  man  may  have  been  named  John, 

because  that  was   the  name  of   bin 


father 

Dartmooth,  because  it  a  situated  At 
tbe  month  of  the  Dart.  But  it  is  no 
part  of  the  signification  of  the  ward 
John,  that  the  father  of  the  person 
so  oajled  bore  the  same  name;  nor 
even  of  the  word  Dartmouth,  to  be 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Dart. 
If  sand  should  choki.'  up  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  or  on  earthquake  change  its 
course,  and  remove  it  to  a  distanoe 
from  the  town,  the  name  of  the  town 
would  not  necessarily  be  changed. 
That  fact,  therefore,  can  form  no 
part  uE  the  signification  of  the  word  ; 
for  otherwise,  when  the  fact  ena- 
feaBedly  ceased  to  be  true,  no  one 
would  any  longer  tbinl;  of  applying 
the  name.  Proper  names  are  attaohed 
to  the  objects  themselves,  and  are  not 
dependent  on  the  continuance  of  any 
attribute  of  the  object. 

But  ttiere  is  another  kind  of  names, 
which,  although  they  are  individnol 
names,  that  is,  predicabl^  only  of  ona 
object,  are  really  oonnotative.  For, 
though  we  may  give  to  an  individnol 
a  name  utterly  unmeaning,  which  we 
call  a  proper  name,^a  word  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
thing  it  if  we  are  talking  about,  but 
not  of  telling  anything  about  it ;  yet 
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a  name  peculiar  to  an  individual  is 
not  necessarily  of  this  description.  It 
may  be  significant  of  some  attribute, 
or  some  union  of  attributes,  which, 
being  possessed  by  no  object  but  one, 
determines  the  name  exclusively  to 
tiiat  individual.  "The  sun"  is  a 
name  of  this  description;  "God," 
when  used  by  a  monotheist,  is  another. 
These,  however,  are  scarcely  examples 
of  what  we  are  now  attempting  to 
illustrate,  being,  in  strictness  of  lan- 
guage, general,  not  individual  names : 
for,  however  they  may  be  in  fact  pre- 
dicable  only  of  one  object,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  meaning  of  the  words 
themselves  which  implies  this :  and, 
accordingly,  when  we  are  imagining 
and  not  affirming,  we  may  speak  of 
many  suns  ;  and  the  majority  of  man- 
kind have  believed,  and  still  believe, 
that  there  are  many  gods.  But  it  is 
easy  to  produce  words  which  are  real 
instances  of  connotative  individual 
names.  It  may  be  part  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  connotative  name  itself, 
that  there  can  exist  but  one  individual 
possessing  the  attribute  which  it  con- 
notes :  as  for  instance,  "  the  only  son 
of  John  Stiles;"  "the  ^r«i  emperor 
of  Rome."  Or  the  attribute  connoted 
may  be  a  connexion  with  some  deter* 
minate  event,  and  the  connexion  may 
be  of  such  a  kind  as  only  one  indi- 
vidual could  have ;  or  may  at  least  be 
such  as  only  one  individual  actually 
had ;  and  this  may  be  impUed  in  the 
form  of  the  expression.  "  The  father 
of  Socrates"  is  an  example  of  the 
one  kind  (since  Socrates  could  not 
have  had  two  fathers) ;  "  the  author 
of  the  Diad,"  "  the  murderer  of  Henri 
Quatre,"  of  the  second.  For,  though 
it  is  conceivable  that  more  persons 
than  one  might  have  participated  in 
the  authorship  of  the  Iliad,  or  in  the 
murder  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  article  the  implies  that, 
in  fact,  this  was  not  the  case.  What 
is  here  done  by  the  word  the,  is  done 
in  other  cases  by  the  context :  thus, 
*' Caesar's  army  is  an  individual 
name,  if  it  appears  from  the  context 
that  the  army  meant  is  that  which 


Csesar  commanded  in  a  particular 
battle.  The  still  more  general  ex- 
pressions, "the  Roman  army,"  or 
"  the  Christian  army,"  may  be  indi- 
vidualised in  a  similar  manner.  An- 
other case  of  frequent  occurrence  has 
already  been  noticed ;  it  is  the  follow- 
ing. The  name,  being  a  many- worded 
one,  may  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of 
a  general  name,  capable  therefore  in 
itself  of  being  affirmed  of  more  things 
than  one,  but  which  is,  in  the  second 
place,  so  limited  by  other  words  joined 
with  it,  that  the  entire  expression  can 
only  be  predicated  of  one  object,  con- 
sistently with  the  meaning  of  the 
general  term.  This  is  exemplified  in 
such  an  instance  as  the  following : 
"  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land. Prime  Minister  of  England 
is  a  general  name;  the  attributes 
which  it  connotes  may  be  possessed 
by  an  indefinite  number  of  persons  : 
in  succession  however,  not  simul- 
taneously ;  since  the  meaning  of  the 
name  itself  imports  (among  other 
things)  that  there  can  be  only  one 
such  person  at  a  time.  This  being 
the  case,  and  the  application  of  the 
name  being  afterwards  limited  by 
the  article  and  the  word  present,  to 
such  individuals  as  possess  the  attri- 
butes at  one  indivisible  point  of  time, 
it  becomes  applicable  only  to  one  in- 
dividual And  as  this  appears  from 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  without 
any  extrinsic  proof,  it  is  strictly  an 
individual  name. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it 
will  easily  be  collected,  that  whenever 
the  names  given  to  objects  convey  any 
information,  that  is,  whenever  they 
have  properly  any  meaning,  the  mean- 
ing resides  not  in  what  they  denote, 
but  in  what  they  connote.  The  only 
names  of  objects  which  connote  no- 
thing are2>ropername8;  and  these  have, 
strictly  speaJdng,  no  signification.* 

'^  A  writer  who  entitles  his  book  Philo- 
tophy  ;  or,  The  Science  0/  Truth,  charges  me 
in  his  very  first  page  (referring  at  the  foot 
of  it  to  tliiB  passage)  with  asserting  that 
oeneroi  names  have  properly  no  significa- 
tion. And  he  repeats  this  statement  many 
times  in  the  course  ol  his  volume,  with 
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If,  lite  the  robber  in  tlie  Arabian 
NigbtB,  WB  moke  a  mark  ivith  chalk 
(in  a  hoane  tn  enable  ub  to  know  it 
Again,  the  mark  has  a  purpose,  but  it 
has  not  properly  any  ineaniEg.  The 
chalk  dom  not  declare  anything  aboat 
the  bauie  ;  it  does  not  mean,  This  in 
auch  a  paraon's  bouse,  or  Thia  ia  a  house 
which  contaioa  booty.  The  object  of 
making  the  mark  ih  merely  distinc- 
tion.   I  say  to  myself,  All  these  houses 


iliKtingaish  tbat  which  I  urn 
iag  at,  from  any  of  the  others  ;  I  must 
therefore  contrive  to  make  the  appear- 
ance of  thia  one  bouse  unlike  that  of 
the  othera,  that  I  may  hereafter  know 
when  I  see  the  mark — not  indeed  any 
attribute  of  the  house — but  simply 
that  it  is  the  same  house  which  I  am 
now  looking  at  Morgians  chalked 
all  the  other  houaes  En  a  similar 
manner,  and  defeated  the  scheme : 
how  i  simply  by  obliterating  the  dif- 
fenjuce  of  appearsjice  between  that 
house  and  the  others.  The  chalk 
was  Btill  there,  but  it  no  longer 
served  the  purpose  of  a  distinctive 

When  we  impose  a  proper  name, 
we  perform  an  operation  in  some  de- 
|[ree  analogous  to  what  the  robber 
intended  in  chalking  the  house.  We 
put  a  mark,  not  imbed  upon  the  ob- 
ject itself,  but,  BO  to  speak,  upon  the 
idea  of  the  object.  A  proper  name 
'  '  '  a  unmeaning  mark  which  we 
in  our  mindg  with  the  idea 
of  the  object,  in  order  that  whetiever 
th«  mark  meets  our  eyes  or  oi 
our  thoughts,  we  may  think 
individual  object.  Not  being  attached 
to  the  thing  itself,  "'    ' 


iiiliii|ll|jf  iW 


thn  chftltt,  enable  h 
the  object  when  we  see  it ;  hnt  it 
enables  Us  to  distinguish  it  when  it 
is  Bpoken  of,  either  in  the  reooida  of 
our  own  eiperienoe,  or  in  the  din- 
course  of  others  ;  to  know  that  what 
we  find  asaerted  in  any  proptmiticm 
of  which  it  is  the  subject,  is  asserted 
of  the  individual  thmg  with  which 
we  were  previously  acquainted. 

When  we  predicate  of  anything  its 
proper  name ;  when  we  say,  pointing 
to  a  man,  this  ie  Brown  ur  Smith,  oc 
pointing  to  a  city,  that  it  is  Tork,  we 
do  not,  merely  by  bo  doing,  convey 
to  the  reader  any  information  abont 
them,  except  that  those  are  their 
names.  By  enabling  him  to  identify 
the  individnals,  we  may  connect  them 
with  information  previously  posseued 
by  him  ;  by  saying.  This  is  York,  we 
may  tell  him  that  it  oontuns  tha 
Hineter.  Bnt  this  is  in  virtue  ol 
what  he  has  previously  beard  concern- 
ing York;  not  by  anything  implied 
in  the  name.  It  is  otherwise  whea 
objects  ore  npoken  of  by  connotative 
names.  When  we  Bay,  The  town  !• 
built  of  marble,  we  give  the  hearer 
what  may  be  entirely  new  infornui- 
tion,  and  this  merely  by  the  signilicft- 
tion  of  the  many-word^  oonnotative 
name,  "built  of  marble."  SuDhnames 
are  not  aigns  of  the  mere  objects,  in- 
vented because  we  have  occasion  to 
think  and  speak  of  those  objects  in- 
dividually ;  but  sigUB  which  accom- 
ly  an  attrihut« :  a  kind  of  livery 
which  the  attribnt«  clothes  ^ 
ubjectn  which  are  recognised  as  pos- 
sessing  it.  They  are  not  mere  mark^ 
but  more,  that  is  to  say,  significant 
marks  ;  and  the  connotation  is  wliat 
dx>ee  not,  like  oCnstitutea  their  significance. 

As  a  proper  name  is  said  to  be  the 
,me  of  the  one  individual  which  it 
is  predicated  of,  su  (as  well  from  the 
importance  of  adhering  tu  analog, 
as  for  the  other  reasons  formerly  at- 
si|7ied)  a  oonuotatlve  name  ought  t» 
be  conaidered  a  name  of  all  the  various 
individuals  which  it  ia  predicable  of, 
or  in  other  words  denotai,  and  not  of 
what  it  cctiuotes,      But  by  learning 
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what  things  it  is  a  name  of,  we  do 
not  learn  the  meaning  of  the  name  : 
for  to  the  same  thing  we  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  apply  many  names, 
not  equivalent  in  meaning.  Thus,  I 
call  a  certain  man  by  the  name 
Sophroniscus  :  I  call  him  by  another 
name.  The  father  of  Socrat&s.  Both 
these  are  names  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual, but  their  meaning  is  altogether 
different ;  they  are  applied  to  that 
individual  for  two  different  purposes  : 
the  one,  merely  to  distinguish  him 
from  other  persons  who  are  spoken 
of  ;  the  other  to  indicate  a  fact  relat- 
ing to  him,  the  fact  that  Socrates  was 
his  son.  I  further  apply  to  him  these 
other  expressions :  a  man,  a  Greek, 
an  Athenian,  a  sculptor,  an  old  man, 
an  honest  man,  a  brave  man.  All 
these  lure,  or  may  be,  names  of  So- 
phroniscus, not  indeed  of  him  alone, 
but  of  him  and  each  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  other  hiunan  beings.  Each 
of  these  names  is  appUed  to  Sophro- 
niscus for  a  different  reason,  and  by 
each  whoever  understands  its  mean- 
ing is  apprised  of  a  distinct  fact  or 
mumber  of  facts  concerning  him  ;  but 
those  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
names  except  that  they  were  applic- 
able to  Sophroniscus,  would  be  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  their  meaning.  It 
is  even  possible  that  I  might  know 
every  single  individual  of  whom  a 
given  name  could  be  with  truth 
affirmed,  and  yet  could  not  be  said 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
A  child  knows  who  are  its  brothers 
and  sisters,  long  before  it  has  any 
definite  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  facts  which  are  involved  in  the 
signification  of  those  words. 

In  some  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
precisely  how  much  a  particular  word 
does  or  does  not  connote  ;  that  is,  we 
do  not  exactly  know  (the  case  not 
having  arisen)  what  degree  of  differ- 
ence in  the  object  would  occasion  a 
difference  in  the  name.  Thus,  it  is 
clear  that  the  word  man,  besides 
animal  life  and  rationality,  connotes 
also  a  certain  external  form ;  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  precisely 


what  form  ;  that  is,  to  decide  how 
great  a  deviation  from  the  form  ordi- 
narily found  in  the  beings  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  men,  would 
suffice  in  a  newly-discovered  race  to 
make  us  refuse  them  the  name  of  man. 
Rationality,  also,  being  a  quality  whidi 
admits  of  degrees,  it  has  never  been 
settled  what  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
that  quality  which  would  entitle  any 
creature  to  be  considered  a  human 
being.  In  all  such  cases,  the  meanii^ 
of  the  general  name  is  so  far  unsettled 
and  vague ;  mankind  have  not  come 
to  any  positive  agreement  about  the 
matter.  When  we  come  to  treat  of 
Classification,  we  shall  have  occasicm 
to  show  under  what  conditions  this 
vagueness  may  exist  without  practical 
inconvenience  ;  and  cases  will  appear 
in  which  the  ends  of  language  are 
better  promoted  by  it  than  by  com- 
plete precision ;  in  order  that,  in 
natural  history  for  instance,  indivi- 
duals or  species  of  no  very  marked 
character  may  be  ranged  with  those 
more  strongly  characterised  indivi- 
duals or  species,  to  which,  in  all  their 
properties  taken  together,  they  bear 
the  nearest  resemblance. 

But  this  partial  imcertainty  in  the 
connotation  of  names  can  only  be  free 
from  mischief  when  guarded  by  strict 
precautions.  One  of  the  chief  sources, 
indeed,  of  lax  habits  of  thought,  is  the 
custom  of  using  connotative  terms 
without  a  distinctly  ascertained  conno- 
tation, and  with  no  more  precise 
notion  of  their  meaning  than  can  be 
loosely  collected  from  observing  what 
objects  they  are  used  to  denote.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  we  all  acquire, 
and  inevitably  so,  our  first  knowledge 
of  our  vernacular  language.  A  child 
learns  the  meaning  of  the  words  manj 
or  white,  by  hearing  them  applied  to 
a  variety  of  individual  objects,  and 
finding  out,  by  a  process  of  generali- 
zation and  analysis  which  he  could 
not  himself  describe,  what  those  dif- 
ferent objects  have  in  common.  In 
the  case  of  these  two  words  the  pro- 
cess is  so  easy  as  to  require  no  assist- 
ance from  culture ;  the  objects  called 
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human  beings,  and  the  objects  called 
white,  differing  from  all  others  by 
qualities  of  a  peculiarly  definite  and 
obvious  character.  But  in  many 
other  oases,  objects  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  one  another,  which 
leads  to  their  being  familiarly  classed 
together  under  a  common  name, 
while,  without  more  analytic  habits 
than  the  generality  of  mankind  pos- 
sess, it  is  not  immediately  apparent 
what  are  the  particular  attributes, 
upon  the  possession  of  which  in  com- 
mon by  them  all,  their  general  resem- 
blance depends.  When  this  is  the 
case,  people  use  the  name  without  any 
recognised  connotation,  that  is,  with- 
out any  precise  meaning  ;  they  talk, 
and  consequently  think,  vaguely,  and 
remain  contented  to  attach  only  the 
same  degree  of  significance  to  their 
own  woi9s,  which  a  child  three  years 
old  attaches  to  the  words  brother  and 
sister.  The  child  at  least  is  seldom 
puzzled  by  the  starting  up  of  new 
individuals,  on  whom  he  is  ignorant 
whether  or  not  to  confer  the  title ; 
because  there  is  usually  an  authority 
close  at  hand  competent  to  solve  all 
doubts.  But  a  similar  resource  does 
not  exist  in  the  generality  of  cases ; 
and  new  objects  are  continually  pre- 
senting themselves  to  men,  women, 
and  children,  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  class  propria  motu.  They, 
accordingly,  do  this  on  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  superficial  simi- 
larity, giving  to  each  new  object  the 
name  of  that  familiar  object,  the 
idea  of  which  it  most  readily  recalls, 
or  which,  on  a  cursory  inspection,  it 
seems  to  them  most  to  resemble : 
as  an  unknown  substance  found  in 
the  ground  will  be  called,  according 
to  its  texture,  earth,  sand,  or  a  stone. 
In  this  manner,  names  creep  on  from 
subject  to  subject,  until  all  traces  of 
a  common  meaning  sometimes  dis- 
appear, and  the  word  comes  to  denote 
a  number  of  things  not  only  indepen- 
dently of  any  common  attribute,  but 
which  have  actually  no  attribute  in 
common  ;  or  none  but  what  is  shared 
by  other  things  to  which  the  name  is 


capriciously  refused.*  Even  scientific 
writers  have  aided  in  this  perversion 
of  general  language  from  its  purpose  ; 
sometimes  because,  like  the  vulgar, 
they  knew  no  better  ;  and  sometimes 
in  def erencn:to  that  aversion  to  admit 
new  words,  which  induces  mankind, 
on  all  subjects  not  considered  tech- 
nical to  attempt  to  make  the  original 
stock  of  names  serve  with  but  little 
augmentation  to  express  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  objects  and 
distinctions,  and,  consequently,  to 
express  them  in  a  manner  progres- 
sively more  and  more  imperfect. 

To  what  a  degree  this  loose  mode 
of  classing  and  denominating  objects 
has  rendered  the  vocabulary  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  accurate  thinking,  is  best 
known  to  whoever  has  most  medi- 
tated on  the  present  condition  of 
those  branches  of  knowledge.  Since, 
however,  the  introduction  of  a  new 
technical  language  as  the  vehicle  of 
speculations  on  subjects  belonging  to 
the  domain  of  daily  discussion,  is 
extremely  difficult  to  effect,  and  would 
not  be  free  from  inconvenience  even 
if  effected,  the  problem  for  the  philo- 
sopher, and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
which  he  has  to  resolve,  is,  in  retain- 
ing the  existing  phraseology,  how 
best  to  alleviate  its  imperfections. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished   by 

*  **  Take  the  familiar  term  Stone.  It  is 
applied  to  mineral  and  rocky  materials,  to 
the  kernels  of  fruit,  to  the  accumulations 
in  the  gall-bladder  and  in  the  kidney; 
while  it  is  refused  to  polished  minenus 
(called  gerxa),  to  rocks  that  have  the 
cleavage  suited  for  roofing  (slates),  and  to 
baked  clay  (bricks).  It  occurs  in  the 
designation  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
(loadstone),  and  not  in  speaking  of  other 
metallic  ores.  Such  a  term  is  wholly 
unfit  for  accurate  reasoning,  unless  hedged 
round  on  every  occasion  by  other  phrases ; 
as  building  stone,  precious  stone,  g^l 
stone,  &c.  Moreover,  the  methods  of  defi- 
nition are  baffled  for  want  of  sufficient 
community  to  ground  upon.  There  is  no 
quality  uniformly  present  in  the  cases 
where  it  is  applied,  and  uniformly  absent 
where  it  is  not  applied ;  hence  the  definor 
would  have  to  employ  largely  the  licence 
of  striking  off  existing  applications,  and 
taking  in  new  ones." — Bain^  Logic,  ii.  X79. 
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giving  to  eveiy  general  concrete  name  two    or    more    names,    accidentally 

which  there  is  frequent  occasion  to  written  and  spoken  alike.  * 

predicate,  a  definite  and  fixed  conno-  ^  „  *          ^^^      ^^       ,..    ^    , 

tation ;  in  orderthat  it  may  be  known  u.l^tZ^'XS^'^l^T^'^^r^rt 

what  attributes,    when   we   call    an  the  first  writer  who,  in  our  times,  has 

object  by  that  name,  we  really  mean  adopted  from  the  schoolmen  the  word  to 

to  predicate  of  the  object.    And  the  J^'Sf"'  ^''-  ^^fi,  ^*?'  ^  ^  Analysis  cf 

^ ..           -            .       '^'       1          .  tA«PA«7U»««iao/<A«/ft*wMMtJlftnd,  employs 

question  of  most  mcety  is,   how  to  it  in  a  signification  different  from  that  in 

give  this  fixed  connotation  to  a  name,  which  it  is  here  used.    He  uses  the  word 

with  the  least  possible  chance  in  the  ^^  sense  coextensive  with  its  etymology, 

»u;.,wu.«  ^i>:»v.  +v»«  .»«».A  ;<.  u^v.u,..«ii«.  applying  it  to  every  case  in  which  a  name, 

objects  which  the  name  is  habituaUy  ^^^  pSinting  diritly  to  one  thing  (which 

employed  to  denote  ;   with  the  least  is  consequently  termed  its  signification), 

possible    disarrangement,    either    by  includes  also  a  tacit  reference  to  some  other 

adding  or  substraction,  of  the  group  *5^«-,  In  the  case  considered  in  ttie  text, 

r     u-    Y    °^^'T    '^r''  ">        «Mo  g*"^^^/  ^j^^^  ^j  concrete  general  names,  his  lan- 

of  objects  which,  m  however  imper-  guage  and  mine  are  the  converse  of  one 

feet  a  manner,  it  serves  to  circum-  another.     Considering  (vei^  justly)  the 

s«ribe  and  hold  together;  and  with  signification  of  the  name  to  lie  in  the  attri- 

the  leaBt  vitiation  of  the  truth  of  any  J^^bX'^^lfooSluSl^.rh^thTgS'^! 

propositions  which  are  commonly  re-  ing  the  attribute.     And  he  describes  ab- 

ceived  as  true.  stract  names  as  being  projperly  concrete 

This   desh^ble  purpose,  of  giving  "*?»««  ^,*^  *^«if  connotation  dropped: 

"*     ^^""v' y'    V     F"°«»  V*    g*  *«g  whereas,  in  my  view,  it  is  the  doiotation 

a  nxed  connotation  where  it  is  want-  which  would  be  said  to  be  dropped,  what 

ing,  is  the  end  aimed  at  whenever  was  previously  connoted   becoming  the 

any  one  attempts  to  give  a  definition  ^^^le  sigmfication. 

of 'a  «nena  Lme  S«»dy  in  use;  JUi  ^^SSLf slSl^^nTu^o.^.^'S 

every  defimtion  of  a  connotative  name  one  which  I  am  less  l&ely  than  any  other 

being  an  attempt  either   merely  to  person   to  undervalue,   has  deliberately 

HpnlarA  nr  fn  HAolnm  anH  si.nA.lvHA.  tbp  sanctioned,  I  have  been  influenced  by  the 

aeciare,  or  to  declare  ana  analyse,  tne  ^^^  necessity  for  a  term  exclusively 

connotation   01  the  name.     And  the  appropriated  to  express  the  manner  in 

fact,  that  no  questions   which  have  which  a  concrete  general  name  serves  to 

arisen  in  the  moral  sciences  have  been  ?iark  the  attributes  which  are  involved 

subjects  of  keener  controversy  than  ISjI^/^'KTte  Mnfo^*^^  SS 

the  definitions  of  almost  all  the  lead-  who  has  not  found  by  experience  how  vain 

ing  expressions,  is  a  proof  how  great  is  the  attempt  to  communicate  clear  ideas 

an  extent  the  evil  to  which  we  have  ''^^J^lJ^'^'fZ^LlTS^T^^ 

J  _i.  J  I.  Ai.  •  J  such  a  word.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
advertea  has  attained.  to  say,  that  some  of  the  most  prevalent  of 
Names  with  indeterminate  conno-  the  errors  with  which  Logic  has  been  in- 
tation  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  ^ected  and  a  large  wrt  of  tiie  cloudiness 
««^^«  «ri^;»i.  !,«„«  «.«*^  +!,««  «««  and  confusion  of  ideas  which  have  en- 
names  which  have  more  than  one  veloped  it,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
coimotation,  that  is  to  say,  ambiguous  been  avoided,  if  a  term  had  been  in  common 
words.     A  word    may   have   several  use  to  express  exactly  what  I  have  signified 

meanings,  but  all  of  them  fixed  and  ^1^\  term  to  connote.    And  the  school- 

AuccuAugo,  vuu  axA  V*  "^"*     -^  **  ""^  men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 

recognised   ones  ;   as  the  word  jjort,  greater  part  of  our  logical  language,  gave 

for  example,  or  the   word   Ik»x,   the  us  this  also,  and  in  this  very  sense.    For 

various  senses  of  which  it  would  be  ^^uf^nlSwe  tt[e*uIe'^o?^th^wo'5&^*th^ 
endless  to  enumerate.  And  the  pau-  ^"^  extendi ve^a^®  vague  \cTeptation*i^ 
city  of  existing  names,  m  companson  which  it  is  taken  by  Mr.  Mill,  yet  when 
with  the  demand  for  them,  may  often  they  had  to  define  it  specifically  as  a  tech- 
render  it  advisable  and  even  necea-  °*^  *®"^'  ^^^  ^  ^*  ™  meaning  as  such, 
renaer  iii  aavisaoie  ana  even  neces  with  that  admirable  precision  which  always 

sary  to  retain  a  name  m  this  muiti-  characterises  their  definitions,  they  clearly 

plicity  of  acceptations,  distinguishing  explained  that  nothing  was  said  to  be  con- 

these  so  clearly  as  to  prevent  their  noted  except /omw,  which  word  may  gene- 

Vv»:«^  .wx^p^.,^^'!^   «^-*.u\v««  ».»..4.u».  »'ally»  in  their  writings,  be  understood  as 

being  confounded  with  one  another,  synonymous  with  attributes. 

Such  a  word  may  be  considered  as  Now,  if  the  word   to  connote,  so  well 


%  6.  ^nis  (onrth  pruK^pol  diridiin  o[ 
□aniei  U  into  pofUive  sad  ntgativt. 
Positive,  at  man,  tree,  good;  negative, 
ita  not-inan,  jujt-tree,  not-good.  To 
every  positive  conorete  name,  a  cnr- 
reaponding  negative  oae  might  be 
fiameil.  After  ^vtag  a  name  to  an; 
one  thiog,  or  to  any  plurali^  of  diingH, 
wH  might  create  a  second  name  which 
should  be  a  name  of  all  things  what- 
ever, eieept  that  particular  thing  or 
things.  These  negative  names  are 
employed  whenever  we  have  occRsioii 
t»  apeak  callectively  of  all  things  other 
than  some  thing  or  clasa  of  things. 
When  the  positivB  name  is  conuota- 
tive,  the  coiresponding  negative  name 
is  coanotaUve  lilcewlse ;  but  in  a 
pvouliur  way,  connoting  not  the  pre- 
senne  hut  the  absence  of  an  attribiite. 
Thus,  nol-vihiic  denotes  all  things 
whatever  except  whit»  things ;  and 
connotes  the  attrlbnte  of  not  possess- 
ing whiteness.  For  the  uon-poesea- 
sion  of  any  given  attribute  a  aleo  an 
attribute,  and  may  receive  a  name  as 
such ;  and  thus  negative  concrete 
names  may  obtain  negative  ahstroct 
names  to  correspond  to  them.* 
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Names  which  a 


unnbla  to  find 


from  ttiat  purpose  b^  beiii^' 

to  be  Kt  ijl  roqulrod  ;  I  niD 
jiy  DEpreHslDn  to  replooalt. 
b  cemiDcnly  ifroplojed  in  a 


iug  thB  Dbjec?  (or  wWh  olonu  tlio  name  la 
noaded,  uumely,  to  disHnguiab  this  pw- 
tloukr  kinil  of  Involvini;  and  tmplyinB 
from  uU  Dtlier  kinds,  and  to  aanin  to  It 
the  degrH  of  liabitual  attsodaa  which  its 

It  Bain  (ioffic.  1  s6)thtak«thit 

mmilaUve  poeMtB  onme.bui  onlrforsU 
LliipffB  of  BDcaa  porllcidax  cldH»:  ^ottchite^ 

fur  cverjlMng  lo  BBtUTB  oicept  white 
things,  but  nnly  (or  Bvaiy  mtourfd  thing 
Dtbcrthan  wMCe.  In  Uile  case,  hawirrer, 
as  In  nil  ntlicn.  the  teat  of  whnt  a  lune 
deuoloa  la  whut  it  can  be  predicnted  of : 

oraBBiell.UiiitttisDi^nhitB,  TheiSimia- 
Udd  and  ttis  uegatlou  o(  tba  Bhma  altribiite 


often    negativi 


positive  innSS^H 
in    reahty,    and 


others  are  really  poutive  though  their.^^ 
form  is  negative.  The  word  ineot^- 
vement,  for  example,  does  not  eipreai  ■ 
the  mere  absence  of  convenience  ;  it 
expresses  a  positive  attribute,  that  of 
being  the  cause  of  discomfort  or 
annoyance.  80  the  word  imjrfeaOTBl^ 
notwithstanding  ita  negative  fomi, 
does  not  connote  the  mere  absaac« 
of  pleasantness,  but  a  less  degree  of 
what  is  signified  by  the  word  "pavi^li, 
which,  it  is  hardly  neceenary  to  Bay, 
is  positive,  /die,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  word  which,  though  positive  in 
form,  expresses  nothing  bat  what 
would  be  signiGed  ei^er  hy  the 
phrase  not  marbing,  or  by  the  phraae 
net  ditpoted  lo  vjork  ;  and  »o6*r,  eitbert 
by  not  drunk  or  by  noi  druniert. 

There  is  a  class  of  namea  called 
privative.  A  privative  name  is  eqtiI-.> 
valeiit  in  its  signification  to  a  positive 
and  a  negative  name  takeu  together ; 
being  the  name  of  something  which 
has  once  had  a  particular  attribute, 
or  for  some  other  rea*on  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  it,  but  whieh 
has  it  not.  Such  is  the  word  Hind, 
which  is  not  equivalent  to  not  aeeinff, 
or  to  not  capaUt  ofieting,  far  it  would 
not,  except  by  a  poetical  or  rhetorioal 
Ugure,  be  applied  to  stocks  and  stooee. 
A  thing  is  not  □saall;  said  to  be  blind, 
unless  the  class  to  which  it  ie  mort 
familiarly  referred,  or  to  which  it  ix 
referred  on  the  particalar  occauon, 
be  chiefly  composed  of  things  which 
can  see,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blmd  man, 
or  a  blind  horse  ;  or  unless  it  is  sup- 
posed (ot  any  reason  that  it  ought  to 
tiee  ;  as  in  saving  of  a  man,  that  he 
rushed  bUndly  into  an  abyss,  or  of 
philoBophsrs  or  the  clergy  that  the 
greatn  part  of  them  are  blind  guides. 
The  nnniBS  called  privative,  therefora, 
connote  two  things ;  the  abeeuos  of 
certain  attributes,  and  the  presenoe 
of  others,  from  which  the  presenoe 
also  ot  the  formec  might  naturally 
have  been  expected. 
cannDt  but  divide  the  wliole  Eol(<  al  pradl- 
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§  7.  The  iifth  leading  division  of 

^  names  is  into  rdative  and  ahtclutey  or 
let  us  rather  say,  rdcUi/ve  and  non- 

^  rdative ;  for  the  word  absolute  is  put 
upon  much  too  hard  duty  in  meta- 
physics, not  to  be  willingly  spared 
when  its  services  can  be  dispensed 
.  with.  It  resembles  the  word  dvil  in 
the  language  of  jurisprudence,  which 
stands  for  the  opposite  of  criminal, 
the  opposite  of  ecclesiastical,  the 
opposite  of  military,  the  opposite  of 
political — in  ^hort,  the  opposite  of 
any  positive  word  which  wants  a 
negative. 

Relative  names  are  such  as  father, 
son  ;  ruler,  subject ;  like,  equal ;  un- 
like, unequal ;  longer,  shorter;  cause, 
effect.  Their  characteristic  property 
is,  that  they  are  always  given  in  pairs. 
Every  relative  name  which  is  predi- 
cated of  an  object,  supposes  another 
object  (or  objects),  of  which  we  may 
predicate  either  that  same  name  or 
another  relative  name  which  is  said 

^  to  be  the  correlative  of  the  former. 
Thus,  when  we  call  any  person  a  son, 
we  suppose  other  persons  who  must 
be  called  parents.  When  we  call 
anjr  event  a  cause,  we  suppose  another 
event  which  is  an  effect.  Whwi  we 
say  of  any  distance  that  it  is  longer, 
we  suppose  another  distance  which  is 
shorter.  When  we  say  of  any  object 
that  it  is  like,  we  mean  that  it  is  like 
some  other  object,  which  is  also  said 
to  be  like  the  first.  In  this  last  case 
both  objects  receive  the  same  name ; 
the  relative  term  is  its  own  correlative. 
It  is  evident  that  these  words, 
when  concrete,  are,  like  other  con- 
crete general  names,  connotative ; 
V  they  denote  a  subject,  and  connote 

^  an  attribute  ;  and  each  of  them  has 
or  might  have  a  corresponding  ab- 
stract name,  to  denote  the  attribute 
connoted  by  the  concrete.  Thus  the 
concrete  like  has  its  abstract  likeness  ; 
the  concretes,  father  and  son,  have, 
or  might  have,  the  abstracts,  pater- 
nity, and  filiety,  or  sonship.  The 
concrete  name  connotes  an  attribute, 
«nd  the  abstract  name  which  answers 
to  it  denotes  that  attribute.    But  of 


what  nature  is  the  atMbute  ?  Where^ 
in  consists  the  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
notation of  a  relative  nasne  ? 

The  attribute  signified  by  a  relative 
name,  say  some,  is  a  relation  ;  and 
this  they  give,  if  not  as  a  sufficient 
explanation,  at  least  as  the  only  one 
attainable.  If  they  are  asked,  What, 
then,  is  a  relation  ?  they  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  able  to  tell.  It  is  genei^y 
regarded  as  something  peculiarly  re- 
condite and  m3/Bterious.  I  cannot, 
however,  perceive  in  what  respect  it 
is  more  so  than  any  other  attribute  ; 
indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  so  in  a 
somewhat  less  degree.  I  conceive 
rather,  that  it  is  by  examining  into 
the  signification  of  relative  names,  or, 
in  other  words,  into  the  nature  of  the 
attribute  which  they  connote,  that  a 
clear  insight  may  best  be  obtained 
into  the  nature  of  all  attributes  :  of 
all  that  is  meant  by  an  attribute. 

It  is  obvious,  in  fact,  that  if  we 
take  any  two  correlative  names, 
father  and  son  for  instance,  though 
the  objects  c^e-noted  by  the  names 
are  different,  they  both,  in  a  certain 
sense,  connote  the  same  thing.  They 
cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to  connote  the 
same  attribute  .*  to  be  a  father,  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  to  be  a  son.  But 
when  we  call  one  man  a  father, 
another  a  son,  what  we  mean  to 
affirm  is  a  set  of  facts,  which  are 
exactly  the  same  in  both  cases.  To 
predicate  of  A  that  he  is  the  father 
of  B,  and  of  B  that  he  is  the  son  of 
A,  is  to  assert  one  and  the  same  fact 
in  different  words.  The  two  pro- 
positions are  exactly  equivalent : 
neither  of  them  asserts  more  or 
asserts  less  than  the  other.  The 
paternity  of  A  and  the  filiety  of  B 
are  not  two  facts,  but  two  modes  of 
expressing  the  same  fact  That  fact, 
when  analysed,  consists  of  a  series  of 
physical  events  or  phenomena,  in 
wMch  both  A  and  B  are  parties  con- 
cerned, and  from  which  they  both 
derive  namea  What  those  names 
really  connote,  is  this  series  of  events  : 
that  is  the  meaning,  and  the  whole 
meaning,    which   either  of  them  is 
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intended  to  coniey.  The  series  of 
events  may  be  sud  to  coTutitute  tbe 
relation  ;  the  BcboOlmen  called  it  the 
foundation  of  the  relation,  funda- 
mtntum  rdaiioni*^ 

In  this  manner  any  fact,  or  series 
of  facts,  in  which  two  different 
objects  are  implicated,  and  whicb  is 
therefore  predicable  of  both  of  them, 
may  be  either  ooiiBidered  as  consti- 
tuting an  attribute  of  the  one,  or  an 
attribute  of  the  other.  According  as 
we  consider  it  in  the  former,  or  in 
the  latter  aspect,  it  is  connoted  by 
the  one  or  tbe  other  of  the  two  corre- 
lative names.  Pathirr  connotes  the 
fact,    regarded    as    conatituttng    an 


attrii 


'    of    . 


same  fact,  aa  constituting  an  attri- 
bute of  B.  It  may  evidently  be 
n^arded  with  equal  propriety  in 
either  light.  And  all  that  appears 
necessary  to  account  for  the  eiist- 
ence  of  relative  names,  is,  that  when- 
ever there  is  a  fact  in  which  two  in- 
dividnals  are  ooncemed,  an  attribute 
grounded  on  that  fact  may  b«  ascribed 
to  either  of  these  individuals. 

A  name,  therefore,  is  said  to  be 
relative,  when,  over  and  above  the  ob- 
ject which  it  denotes,  it  implies  in  its 
signification  the  existence  of  another 
object,  also  deriving  ■  denomination  , 
from  tjie  same  fact  which  is  tlie  ground 
of  the  first  name.  Or  (to  express  the 
same  meaning  in  other  words)  s  name 
is  relative,  when,  being  the  name  of 
one  thing,  its  signification  cannot  be 
eiplained  but  by  mentioning  another. 
Or  we  may  state  it  thus— when  the 
niunecannotbe  employed  in  discourse 
BO  as  tJ)  have  a  meaning,  unless  the 
name  of  some  other  thing  than  what 
it  is  itself  the  name  of,  be  either 
e^cpressed  or  understood.  These  de- 
finitions are  all,  at  bottom,  equivalent, 
being  modes  of  variouely  eipreeslng 
this  one  distinctive  circumstance — 
that  every  other  attribute  of  an  object 
might,  without  any  contradiction,  be 
conceived  still  to  exist  if  no  object 
besides  that  one  bad  ever  existed ;  * 

■  Or  niUier.  sU  ohlocti  except  Itself  end 
tbe  perdpieuC  mind ;  for,  u  we  lUall  set 


but  those  of  its  attributes  wbicb  kk 
expressed  by  relative  names,  would 
on  that  supposition  tie  swept  away. 

g  S.  Names  have  bean  further  dis- 
tinguished into  nrUiiKal  and  agui- 
tocai :  these,  however,  are  not  two 
kinds  of  names,  but  two  different  ■ 
modes  of  employing  names.  A  name 
is  univocal,  or  applied  univocally,  with 
respect  to  all  things  of  which  it  can 
be  predicated  in  the  a 
J,  or  applied 
those  things 
predicated  in  different  senses.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  give  instances 
of  a  fact  so  fanuliar  as  the  double 
meaning  of  a  word.  In  reaUtj,  as 
has  be^  already  observed,  an  Eequi- 
vocal  or  ambiguous  word  is  not  one 
name,  but  two  names,  accidentally 
coinciding  in  sound.  FiU  meaning  a, 
steel  instrument,  and  jEte  meaning  a 
line  of  soldiers,  have  no  more  title  to 
be  considered  one  word,  because 
written  ^ike,  than  graae  and  Graee 
have,  because  they  are  pronounced 
alike.  They  are  one  sound,  appro- 
priated to  form  two  different  words. 

An  intermediate  case  is  that  of  a 
name  used  anoZo^ica^jr  or  metaphori-  / 
cally  ;  that  is,  a  name  which  is  pre- 
dicated of  two  things,  not  univocally, 
OF  exactly  In  the  same  signification, 
but  in  significations  somewhat  similar, 
and  which  being  derived  one  from  the 
other,  one  of  them  may  be  considered 
the  primary,  and  the  other  a  secondary 
aigmfication.  As  when  we  speak  of  a 
brilliant  light  and  a  brilliant  achieve-  , 
ment.  The  word  is  not  applied  in  the ' 
same  sense  to  the  light  uid  to  the 
achievement ;  but  having  been  ^pUed 
to  the  light  in  its  original  sense,  that 
of  brightness  to  tbe  eye,  it  is  tran*- 


esflei, 


iceBsaiily  Implies 


an;  attclbute  U 


leer  eiplanstlim  given 
In  tl>ii  text.  o[  roUtlonand  reUUve  names, 
e  Bubjoct  so  Igng  tlio  opprobrium  ol  meta- 
pbjslcB,  »M  glYcn  (M  far  as  I  know)  for 
the  first  time,  by  Mr.  Jam™  MUL  in  his 
Analysle  of  tbe  Phesomeu.  o[  theHiiniail 
Hind. 
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ferred  to  the  achievement  in  a  deriva- 
tive signification,  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  like  the  primitive  one. 
The  word,  however,  is  just  as  properly 
two  names  instead  of  one,  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  most  perfect 
ambiguity.  And  one  of  the  com- 
monest forms  of  fallacious  reasoning 
arising  from  ambiguity,  is  that  of 
arguing  from  a  metaphorical  expres- 
sion as  if  it  were  literal ;  that  is,  as  if 
a  word,  when  applied  metaphorically, 
were  the  same  name  as  when  taken 
in  its  original  sense :  which  will  be 
seen  more  particularly  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  in. 

OP  THE  THINGS  DENOTED  BY  NAMES. 

§  I.  Looking  back  now  to  the  com- 
mencement of  our  inquiry,  let  us 
attempt  to  measure  how  far  it  has 
advanced.  Logic,  we  found,  is  the 
f  Theory  of  Proof.  But  proof  supposes 
something  provable,  which  must  be  a 
Proposition  or  Assertion ;  since  no- 
thing but  a  Proposition  can  be  an 
object  of  belief,  or  therefore  of  proof. 
A  Proposition  is,  discourse  which 
ai&rms  or  denies  something  of  some 
other  thing.  This  is  one  step :  there 
must,  it  seems,  be  two  things  con- 
cerned in  every  act  of  belief.  But 
what  are  these  Things?  They  can 
be  no  other  than  those  signified  by 
the  two  names,  which  being  joined 
together  by  a  copula  constitute  the 
Proposition.  If,  therefore,  we  knew 
what  all  names  signify,  we  should 
know  ever3rthing  which,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  human  knowledge,  is  cap- 
able either  of  being  made  a  subject 
of  affirmation  or  denial,  or  of  being 
itself  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject. 
We  have  accordingly,  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  reviewed  the  various 
kinds  of  Names,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  is  signified  by  each  of  them. 
And  we  have  now  carried  this  survey 
far  enough  to  be  able  to  take  an 
account  of  its  results,  and  to  exhibit 


an  enumeration  of  all  kinds  of  Things 
which  are  capable  of  being  made  pre- 
dicates, or  of  having  any&ing  predi- 
cated of  them  :  after  which  to  determine 
the  import  of  Predication,  that  is,  of 
Propositions,  can  be  no  arduous  task. 
The  necessity  of  an  enumeration  of 
Existence,  as  the  basis  of  Logic,  did 
not  escape  the  attention  of  the  school- 
men, and  of  their  master  Aristotle, 
the  most  comprehensive,  if  not  also 
the  most  sagacious,  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  The  Categories,  or  Pre- 
dicaments— the  former  a  Greek  word, 
the  latter  its  literal  translation  in  the 
Latin  language — ^were  believed  to  be 
an  enumeration  of  all  things  capable 
of  being  named  ;  an  enumeration  by 
the  8wm/fMi  genera^  i.e.,  the  most  ex- 
tensive classes  into  which  things 
could  be  distributed ;  which,  there- 
fore, were  so  many  highest  Predicates, 
one  or  other  of  which  was  supposed 
capable  of  being  affirmed  with  truth 
of  every  nameable  thing  whatsoever. 
The  following  are  the  classes  into 
which,  according  to  this  school  of 
philosophy.  Things  in  general  might 
be  reduced : — 


Ovcrui, 

Substantia. 

Tloahvj 

Qiiantitas. 

TlOlOVy 

Qualitas. 

np6«  Tt, 

Belatio. 

noieiv, 

Actio. 

ndcrvcii', 

Passio. 

Hov, 

Ubi. 

n<}T«. 

Quando. 

Keco^ai, 

Situs. 

"Execv, 

Habitus. 

The  imperfections  of  this  classifica- 
tion are  too  obvious  to  require,  and 
its  merits  are  not  sufficient  to  reward, 
a  minute  examination.  It  is  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  distinctions  rudely 
marked  out  by  the  language  of  familiar 
life,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  pene- 
trate, by  philosophic  analjrsis,  to  the 
rationale  even  of  those  common  dis- 
tinctions. Such  an  analysis,  however 
superficially  conducted,  would  have 
shown  the  enumeration  to  be  both 
redundant  and  defective.  Some  ob- 
jects are  omitted,  and  others  repeated 
several  times  under  difiterent  heads. 
It  is  like  a  division  of  animals  into 
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itariioe,  DuuJd  iii>t 


VHiy  ctmiprtiJienBiTe  vtaw  at  tutf 
nature  of  Kelutimi  whioh  cuuld  ex- 
clude action,  [laBsivity,  and  local 
situation  from  that  category,  Tbe 
game  gbAervation  applies  to  tlie  oatc- 
gariee  Quondo  (or  paeition  in  tium], 
and  Ubi  (or  poiiitioa  in  apace) ;  while 
tbe  diatmctiun  between  tbjB  latter 
and  Situs  is  merely  rarbal.  The  in- 
congruity uE  erectly  into  a  t/Hnmiim 
ycnat  the  cIiub  wliluh  forms  the  tenth 
category  la  manifest.  On  the  other 
hancL  (he  enumeration  talces  no  notioe 
of  anjthiog  besides  aubntaocee  and  only  substance 
attrifantes.      In  what  catc^iy  


■,  -aaiSi 


%  2.  Before  recommencing,  1 
better  auspices,  the  attempt  nude 
with  HD<^  imperfect  success  by  th« 
early  lugsuiauu,  we  must  take  noties 
of  on  unf  uctunute  ambiguity  in  al]  tli« 
concrete  niiines  which  ooTreapond  to 
the  most  genei'ol  of  all  abstract  terms,  . 
the  wurd  Existence.  When  we  have  -^ 
occasion  for  a  name  which  shall  be 
capable  of  denoting  whatever  exists, 
as  cuntradiatiuguislied  from  non- 
entity or  Nothing,  there  is  hardly  & 
word  opplioable  to  the  purpose  which 
is  not  also,  and  even  more  familiarly, 
taken  in  a  sense  in  which  it  denote* 


t   all    that    ( 


But  I 


logs  and  states 

joy,  fear ;  sound,  smuil,  tsate ;  pain, 

plBiwuri ' 


Lttributes,    if 

any  olier  feel-    such  things  are  to  be  spoken  of,  most 

hope,    be  said  to  exist ;  feelings  certainlj 

iiist.    Yet  when   we  apeak  of  an 

lijcet,  or  of  a  thing,  \ 


Aciatutelian  school  ii 


;  and  the  relation 


of  such  of  them  as  are  active,  to  their   another  thing.    And  the 


objects,  and  of  auoh  of  them  e£  ore  I  m 


f  a  Classification  uf  Thing* 


m  final  anolTds  of  bU 


,  u  tboir  tuanea,  would  rightly  would,  I  believe,  prepare  most  readevs 
be  80  placed '.  but  the  things  ttunn-  i-h«  •■■„tj^„n.i—  r.,,  iiii>  t.i,..._n<..^  <.  ...  i.^ 
selves,  the  feehngs  or  states  of  minil, 
wrongly.  Feeliiijjs,  or  states  of  con- 
etuousness,  are  assuredly  to  be  ao- 
oounted  among  realities,  but  they 
cannot  be  reckoned  either  among 
snbstancee         


e  FivfiHSD. 


lontlou  of  Nnmesble  Things  li 


in  the  claraiacntlon,  Th* 
la  «u  certnliilf  undeiBtoml 

DTS  to  tlio  quHtlom  Quid  «itT 
reapactmif  a  cfmor^  Indl 
I  other  (Tutcgorln  nrensiaas 


a  BODsrallzAtlon 
no  atulnls  of  Ibe  BdbI  import  of  stedli 


inlftjr  qunli^, 

Cid  no  CMI 

■Aquredl^  prtdicable  ad  a . 

o(  amy  piirtlciiliir  kind  of  fenllng,  S 

Lntcrpref^d  eiEhor  bjr  ^stotle 
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for  an  enumeratioD  like  those  in 
natural  history,  beginning  with  the 
great  divisions  of  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral,  and  subdividing  them 
into  classes  and  orders.  If,  rejecting 
the  word  Thing,  we  endeavour  to  find 
another  of  a  more  general  import,  or 
at  least  more  exclusively  confined  to 
that  general  import,  a  word  denoting 
all  that  exists,  and  connoting  only 
simple  existence ;  no  word  might  be 
presumed  fitter  for  such  a  purpose 
than  being :  originally  the  present 
participle  of  a  verb  which  in  one  of 
its  meanings  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  verb  exists;  and  therefore  suitable, 
even  by  its  grammatical  formation,  to 

/^  be  the  concrete  of  the  abstract  exist- 
ence. But  this  word,  strange  as  the 
fact  may  appear,  is  still  more  com- 
pletely spoiled  for  the  purpose  which 
it  seemed  expressly  made  for,  than 
the  word  Thing.  Being  is,  by  custom, 
exactly  synonymous  with  substance  ; 
except  that  it  is  free  from  a  slight 
taint  of  a  second  ambiguity ;  being 
applied  impartially  to  matter  and  to 

'^  mind,  while  substance,  though  ori- 
ginally and  in  strictness  applicable  to 
both,  is  apt  to  suggest  in  preference 
the  idea  of  matter.  Attributes  are 
never  called  Beings ;  nor  are  feelings. 
A  being  is  that  which  excites  feelings, 
and  which  possesses  attributes.  The 
soul  is  called  a  Being;  God  and 
angels  are  called  Beings  ;  but  if  we 
were  to  say,  extension,  colour,  wis- 
dom, virtue,  are  beings,  we  should 
perhaps  be  suspected  of  thinking  with 
some  of  the  ancients,  that  the  cardinal 
virtues  are  animals  ;  or,  at  the  least, 
of  holding  with  the  Platonio  school 
the  doctrine  of  self -existent  Ideas,  or 
with  the  followers  of  Epicurus  that  of 
Sensible  Forms,  which  detach  them- 
selves in  every  direction  from  bodies, 
and  by  coming  in  contact  with  our 
organs,  cause  our  perceptions.  We 
should  be  supposed,  in  short,  to  be- 
lieve that  Attributes  are  Substances. 
In  consequence  of  this  perversion 
of  the  word  Being,  philosophers 
looking  about  for  something  to  supply 
its  place,  laid  their  hands  upon  the 


word  Entity,  a  piece  of  barbarous 
Latin,  invented  by  the  schoolmen  to 
be  used  as  an  abstract  name,  in 
which  class  its  grammatical  form 
would  seem  to  place  it ;  but  being 
seized  by  Ic^cians  in  distress  to  stop 
a  leak  in  their  terminology,  it  has 
ever  since  been  used  as  a  concrete 
name.  The  kindred  word  essencej 
bom  at  the  same  time  and  of  the 
same  parents,  scarcely  underwent  a 
more  complete  transformation  when, 
from  being  the  abstract  of  the  verb 
to  bef  it  came  to  denote  something 
sufficiently  concrete  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  glass  bottle.  The  word  Entity, 
since  it  settled  down  into  a  concrete 
name,  has  retained  its  universality 
of  signification  somewhat  less  im- 
paired than  any  of  the  names  before 
mentioned.  Yet  the  same  gradual 
decay  to  which,  after  a  certain  age, 
all  the  language  of  psychol(^y  seems 
liable,  has  been  at  work  even  here. 
If  you  call  virtue  an  entity,  you  are 
indeed  somewhat  less  strongly  sus- 
pected of  believing  it  to  be  a  sub- 
stance than  if  you  called  it  a  bei/ng  ; 
but  you  are  by  no  means  free  from 
the  suspicion.  Every  word  which 
was  originally  intended  to  connote 
mere  existence,  seems,  after  a  time, 
to  enlarge  its  connotation  to  separaAe 
existence,  or  existence  freed  from  the 
condition  of  belonging  to  a  substance  ; 
which  condition  being  precisely  what 
constitutes  an  attribute,  attributes 
are  gradually  shut  out;  and  along 
with  them  feelings,  which  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  have  no 
other  name  than  that  of  the  attribute 
which  is  grounded  on  them.  Strange 
that  when  the  greatest  embarrassment 
felt  by  aU  who  have  any  considerable 
number  of  thoughts  to  express,  is  to 
find  a  sufficient  variety  of  pi'ecise 
words  fitted  to  express  them,  there 
should  be  no  practice  to  which  even 
scientific  thinkers  are  more  addicted 
than  that  of  taking  valuable  words  to 
express  ideas  which  are  sufficiently 
expressed  by  other  words  already 
appropriated  to  them. 
When  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  good 
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toala,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  un<ler- 
Staiid  thoroughly  the  defaotB  o£  tho»e 
we  have.  I  have  therBfore  wamed 
the  reader  of  the  ambigaity  of  the 
names  which,  for  want  of  l»tter,  I  aui 
neceEisitated  to  employ.  It  must  now 
be  the  writer's  endeavour  so  to  employ 
them  aa  in  no  oaae  to  leave  the  mean- , 
ing  doubtful  or  obscure.     No  one  of  <  piiiloiophy,    equivalf 

the  above  terms  being  altogether  un- '  ' 

ambiguous,  I  xhall  nut  canGae  mysolf 
to  any  one,  but  shall  employ  on  each 
oocaaion  tibe  word  which  seems  least 
likely  in  the  particular  cose  tu  lend  to 
misunderataiiding  ;  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  use  either  these  or  any  other  words 
with  »  rigorous  adherenoe  Co  one  single 
sense.  To  do  mi  would  often  leave  oa 
without  a  word  to  eipress  what  is 
signified  by  a  known  word  in  some  one 
or  other  of  its  senseu  :  utiless  authors 
bad  an  unlimited  licence  to  ccun  new 
words,  together  with  (what  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  assume)  unlimited 
power  of  making  readers  understand 
them.  Sot  would  it  be  wise  in  a 
writer,  on  a  subject  involving  so  much 
of  abstraction,  to  deny  hiroself  the 
advantage  darivad  from  even  an  im- 
proper  use  of  a  term,  when,  by  means 
of  it,  some  familiar  sfeociation  is  called 
iip  which  brings  the  meaning  home  to 


ncse  nndsii   I 


mind,  aa  it  were  by  a 


™rdB  s. 


ooDvey  a  precise  meaning,  is  not 
wholly  a  matter  of  regret.  It  is  not 
unfitting  that  logical  treatises  should 
afford  an  eiample  of  that,  to  facilitate 
wbicb  is  among  the  most  important 


S  3-  A  Feelii^  and  a  State  of  Con- 

'le   language   of  '\, 
_    _.       _  it    eiprasaions ! 

everything  is  a  feeling  of  wbich  the 
mind  is  cunsciouD  ;  everytliing  which 
it  feeia,  or,  in  other  words,  whicb 
forms  a  part  of  its  own  sentient  eiiBt- 
enoe.  In  popular  langui^e  Feeling 
is  not  always  synonymous  with  Stata 
of  ConsolonsneBs ;  being  often  lakea 
more  peimliarly  for  those  states  whioh 
are  conceived  as  belonging  to  the 
sensitive,  or  to  the  emotional,  phasaa 
of  our  nature,  and  sometimes,  with  a 


tional  alone,  as  distinguished  from 
what  are  conceived  as  belongiag  ba 
the  perdpient  or  to  the  inteUectoi^ 
phaais.  But  this  is  an  admitted 
deparConi  from  correctness  of  laa* 
gnagB  ;  just  bb,  by  a  popular  perver- 
sion the  exact  converse  of  this,  tfas 
word  Mind  is  withdrawn  from  its 
rightful  generality  of  aigniScation, 
and  restricte<i  tu  the  intellect.  Tbe 
still  greater  pervenion  by  which 
Feeling  is  sometimes  confined  not 
only  tu  bodily  sensations,  but  to  the 
sensatiuDH  of  a  single  sense,  that  of 
touch,  needs  nut  tu  be  more  particu- 
larly adverted  to. 

Feeling,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  is  a  genne,  of  v^ch  Sensation,. 
Elmotion,  and  Thought,  are  BuboidI-\ 
uate  species.   Under  the  word  Thought 


I  of  logic     Philoeophicnl  language  I  is  here  to  be  included  whatever  we 

will   for  a  long   time,  and  popular  '  "        "'  ""  '  '"'' 

language  still  longer,  retain,  so  much 
of  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  that 
li^c  would  be  of  little  value  if  it  did 
not,  among  its  other  advantages, 
exercise  the  understanding  in  doing 
its  work  neatly  and  oorrsotly  with 
these  imperfect  tools. 

After  this  preamble  it  is  time  to 
proceed  to  our  enumeration.  We 
shall  eomtm-nce  with  Feelings,  Che 
simplest  class  of  nameahk  things  ;  the 


internally  oonacious  of  when  m 
are  said  to  think  ;  from  the  cunscioiiB- 
nees  we  have  when  we  think  of  a  red 
colour  without  having  it  before  our 
eyes,  to  the  most  recondite  thonglita 
of  B  philuBopber  or  poet.  Be  it  T*- 
merabered,  however,  that  by  a  thoi^ht 
is  to  be  understood  what  passes  in 
the  mind  itself,  and  not  any  object 
external  to  the  mind,  which  Che  person 
is  commonly  said  to  be  thinking  of. 
He  may  be  thinking  of  the  i 
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God,  but  the  sun  and  God  are  not 
thoughts ;  his  mental  image,  however, 
of  the  sun,  and  his  idea  of  God,  are 
thoughts  ;  states  of  his  mind,  not  of 
the  objects  themselves ;  and  eo  also 
is  his  belief  of  the  existence  of  the 
sun,  or  of  Grod ;  or  his  disbelief,  if  the 
case  be  so.  Even  imaginary  objects 
(which  are  said  to  exist  only  in  our 
ideas)  are  to  be  distinguifhed  from 
our  ideas  of  them.  I  may  think  of  a 
hobgoblin,  as  I  may  think  of  the  loaf 
which  was  eaten  yesterday,  or  of  the 
flower  which  will  bloom  to-morrow. 
But  the  hobgoblin  which  never  existed 
is  not  the  same  thing  with  my  idea 
of  a  hobgoblin,  any  more  than  the 
loaf  which  once  existed  is  the  same 
thing  with  my  idea  of  a  loaf,  or  the 
flower  which  does  not  yet  exist,  but 
which  will  exist,  is  the  same  with  my 
idea  of  a  flower.  They  are  all,  not 
thoughts,  but  objects  of  thought; 
though  at  the  present  time  all  the 
objects  are  alike  non-existent. 

In  like  manner,  a  Sensation  is  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
object  which  causes  the  sensation ; 
our  sensation  of  white  from  a  white 
object :  nor  is  it  less  to  be  dbtinguished 
from  the  attribute  whiteness,  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  object  in  consequence 
of  its  exciting  the  sensation.  Unfor- 
tunately for  clearness  and  due  dis- 
crimination in  considering  these  sub- 
jects, our  sensations  seldom  receive 
separate  names.  We  have  a  name 
for  the  objects  which  produce  in  us 
a  certain  sensation :  the  word  white. 
We  have  a  name  for  the  quality  in 
those  objects,  to  which  we  ascribe 
the  sensation :  the  name  whiteness. 
But  when  we  speak  of  the  sensation 
itself  (as  we  have  not  occasion  to  do 
this  often  except  in  our  scientific 
speculations),  language,  which  adapts 
itself  for  the  most  part  only  to  the 
common  uses  of  life,  has  provided  ns 
with  no  single-worded  or  immediate 
designation  ;  we  must  employ  a  cir- 
cumlocution, and  say.  The  sensation 
of  white,  or  The  sensation  of  white- 
ness ;  we  must  denominate  the  sensa- 
tion either  from  the  object,  or  from 


the  attribute,  by  which  it  is  excited. 
Yet  the  sensation,  though  it  never 
does,  might  very  well  be  conceived  to 
exist,  without  anything  whatevev  to 
excite  it.  We  can  conceive  it  as 
arising  spontaneously  in  the  mind. 
But  if  it  so  arose,  we  should  have 
no  name  to  denote  it  which  would 
not  be  a  misnomer.  In  the  case  of 
our  sensations  of  hearing  we  are 
better  provided ;  we  have  the  word 
Sound,  and  a  whole  vocabulary  of 
words  to  denote  the  various  kinds  of 
sounds.  For  as  we  are  often  conscious 
of  these  sensations  in  the  absence  of 
any  perceptible  object,  we  can  more 
easily  conceive  having  them  in  the 
absence  of  any  object  whatever.  We 
need  only  shut  our  eyes  and  listen  to 
music,  to  have  a  conception  of  an  uni- 
verse with  nothing  in  it  except  sounds, 
and  ourselves  hearing  them :  and  what 
is  easily  conceived  separately,  easily 
obtains  a  separate  name.  But  in  gene- 
ral our  names  of  sensations  denote  in- 
discriminately the  sensation  and  the 
attribute.  Thus,  colour  stands  for  the  y/ 
sensations  of  white,  red,  &c.,  but  also 
for  the  quality  in  the  coloured  object. 
We  talk  of  the  colours  of  things  as 
among  their  properties. 

§  4.  In  the  case  of  sensations, 
another  distinction  has  also  to  be 
kept  in  view,  which  is  often  con- 
founded, and  never  without  mis- 
chievous consequences.  This  is,  the 
distinction  between  the  sensation  it- 
self, and  the  state  of  the  bodily  organs 
which  precedes  the  sensation,  and 
which  constitutes  the  physical  agency 
by  which  it  is  produced.  One  of  the 
sources  of  confusion  on  this  subject  is 
the  division  commonly  made  of  feel- 
ings into  Bodily  and  Mental.  Philoso-  y 
phically  speaking,  there  is  no  founda-  /^^ 
tion  at  all  for  this  distinction  :  even 
sensations  are  states  of  the  sentient 
mind,  not  states  of  the  body,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  it;  What  I  am  con- 
scious of  when  I  see  the  colour  blue, 
is  a  feeling  of  blue  colour,  which  is 
one  thing ;  the  picture  on  my  retina, 
or  the  phenomenon  of  hitherto  mys- 
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terious  imture  which  takes  place  in 
mj  optic  nerve  or  in  iny  brain,  is 
another  thing,  of  which  I  am  not  at 
all  conscious,  and  which  scientific  in- 
vestigation alone  could  have  apprised 
me  of.  These  are  states  of  my  body  : 
but  the  sensation  of  blue,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  these  states  of 
.  body,  is  not  a  state  of  body :  that 
\  which  perceives  and  is  conscious  is 
called  Mind.  When  sensations  are 
called  bodily  feelings,  it  is  only  as 
being  the  class  of  feelings  which  are 
immediately  occasioned  by  bodily 
'states  ;  whereas  the  other  kinds  of 
feelings,  thoughts,  for  instance,  or 
emotions,  are  immediately  excited 
not  by  anything  acting  upon  the 
bodily  organs,  but  by  sensations,  or 
by  previous  thoughts.  This,  however, 
is  a  distinction  not  in  our  feelings, 
but  in  the  agency  which  produces  our 
feelings :  all  of  them  when  actually 
produced  are  states  of  mind. 

Besides  the  affection  of  our  bodily 
organs  from  without,  and  the  sensa- 
tion thereby  produced  in  our  minds, 
many  writers  admit  a  third  link  in 
the  chain  of  phenomena,  which  they 
^  call  a  Perception,  and  which  consists 
\  in  the  recognition  of  an  external 
object  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
sensation.  This  perception,  they  say, 
is  an  a<^  of  the  mind,  proceeding 
from  its  own  spontaneous  activity; 
V  while  in  a  sensation  the  mind  is  pas- 
sive, being  merely  acted  upon  by  the 
outward  object.  And  according  to 
some  metaphysicians,  it  is  by  an  act 
of  the  mind,  similar  to  perception, 
except  in  not  being  preceded  by  any 
sensation,  that  the  existence  of  Grod, 
the  soul,  and  other  hyperphysical 
objects  is  recognised. 

These  acts  of  what  is  termed  per- 
ception, whatever  be  the  conclusion 
ultimately  come  to  respecting  their 
nature,  must,  I  conceive,  take  their 
place  among  the  varieties  of  feelings 
or  states  of  mind.  In  so  classing 
th^aoi,  I  have  not  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  declaring  or  insinuating  any 
theory  as  to  the  law  of  mind  in  which 
tb689  mental  processes  may  be  sup- 


posed to  originate,  or  the  conditions 
under  which  they  may  be  legitimate 
or  the  reverse.  Far  less  do  I  mean 
(as  Dr.  Whewell  seems  to  suppose 
must  be  meant  in  an  analogous  case*) 
to  indicate  that  as  they  are  "merely 
states  of  mind,"  it  is  superfluous  to 
inquire  into  their  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities. I  abstain  from  the  inquiry 
as  irrelevant  to  the  science  of  logic. 
In  these  so-called  perceptions,  or 
direct  recognitions  by  the  mind,  of 
objects,  whether  physical  or  spiritual, 
which  are  external  to  itself,  I  can  see 
only  cases  of  belief  ;  but  of  belief 
which  claims  to  be  intuitive,  or  inde- 
pendent of  external  evidence.  When 
a  stone  lies  before  me,  I  am  conscious 
of  certain  sensations  which  I  receive 
from  it ;  but  if  I  say  that  these  sen- 
sations come  to  me  from  an  external 
object  which  I  perceive,  the  meaning 
of  these  words  is,  that  receiving  the 
sensations,  I  intuitively  believe  that  an 
external  cause  of  those  sensations 
exists.  The  laws  of  intuitive  belief, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
legitimate,  are  a  subject  which,  as  we 
have  already  so  often  remarked,  be- 
longs not  tf^  logic,  but  to  the  science  of 
the  ultimate  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
To  the  same  region  of  speculation 
belongs  all  that  can  be  said  respecting 
the  distinction  which  the  German 
metaphysicians  and  their  French  and 
English  followers  so  elaborately  draw 
between  the  acts  of  the  mind  and  its 
merely  passive  states;  between  what 
it  receives  from,  and  what  it  gives  to, 
the  crude  materials  of  its  experience. 
I  am  aware  that  with  reference  to  the 
view  which  those  writers  take  of  the 
primary  elements  of  thought  and 
knowledge,  this  distinction  is  funda- 
mental. But  for  the  present  purpose, 
which  is  to  examine,  not  the  original 
groundwork  of  our  knowledge,  but 
how  we  come  by  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  not  original ;  the  difference 
between  active  and  passive  states  of 
inind  is  of  secondary  importance. 
For  us,  they  all  are  states  of  mind» 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive   Sciences, 
vol,  i.  p.  40. 
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they  all  are  feelings  ;  by  which,  let  it 
be  said  once  more,  I  mean  to  imply 
nothing  of  passivity,  but  simply  that 
they  are  psychological  facts,  facts 
which  take  place  in  the  mind,  and  are 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
external  or  physical  facts  with  which 
they  may  be  connected  either  as 
effects  or  as  causes. 

§  5.  Among  active  states  of  mind, 
there  is,  however,  one  species  which 
merits  particular  attention,  because 
it  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  con- 
notation of  some  importsmt  classes  of 
^  names.  I  mean  vclUions,  or  acts  of 
the  will.  When  we  speak  of  sentient 
beings  by  relative  names,  a  large 
portion  of  the  connotation  of  the 
name  usually  consists  of  the  actions 
of  those  beings  ;  actions  past,  present, 
and  possible  or  probable  future.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  words  Sovereign  and 
Subject.  What  meaning  do  these 
words  convey,  but  that  of  innumerable 
actions,  done  or  to  be  done  by  the 
sovereign  and  the  subjects,  to  or  in 
regard  to  one  another  reciprocally? 
So  with  the  words  physician  and 
patient,  leader  and  follower,  tutor  and 
pupil.  In  many  cases  the  words  also 
connote  actions  which  would  be  done 
under  certain  contingencies  by  persons 
other  than  those  denoted  :  as  the 
words  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  ob- 
ligor and  obligee,  and  many  other 
words  expressive  of  legal  relation, 
which  connote  what  a  court  of  justice 
would  do  to  enforce  the  legal  obligation 
if  not  fulfilled.  There  are  also  words 
which  connote  actions  previously  done 
by  persons  other  than  those  denoted 
either  by  the  name  itself  or  by  its 
correlative ;  as  the  word  brother. 
From  those  instances,  it  may  be  seen 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  connota- 
tion of  names  consists  of  actions. 
Now  what  is  an  action?  Not  one 
thing,  but  a  series  of  two  things  ;  the 
state  of  mind  called  a  volition,  fol- 
lowed by  an  effect.  The  volition  or 
intention  to  produce  the  effect,  is  one 
thing ;  the  effect  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intention,  is  another 


thing ;  the  two  together  constitute  the 
action.  I  form  the  purpose  of  instantly 
moving  my  arm ;  that  is  a  state  of  my 
mind  :  my  arm  (not  being  tied  or 
paralytic)  moves  in  obedience  to  my 
purpose  ;  that  is  a  physical  fact,  con- 
sequent on  a  state  of  mind.  The  inten- 
tion, followed  by  the  fact,  or  (if  we 
prefer  the  expression)  the  fact  when 
preceded  and  caused  by  the  intention, 
is  called  the  action  of  moving  my  arm. 

§  6.  Of  the  first  leading  division  of 
nameable  things,  viz.,  Feelings  or 
States  of  Consciousness,  we  began  by 
recognising  three  sub-divisions  ;  Sen-  y 
sations,  Thoughts,  and  Emotions.  ^ 
The  first  two  of  these  we  have  illus- 
trated at  considerable  length ;  the 
third,  Emotions,  not  being  perplexed 
by  similar  ambiguities,  does  not  re- 
quire similar  exemplification.  And, 
finally,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
add  to  these  three  a  fourth  species, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  Voli-  / 
tions.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
two  remaining  classes  of  nameable 
things ;  all  things  which  are  regarded 
as  external  to  the  mind  being  con- 
sidered as  belonging  either  to  the  class 
of  Substances  or  to  that  of  Attributes. 

n.  Substances. 

Logicians  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
fine Substance  and  Attribute  ;  but 
their  definitions  are  not  so  much 
attempts  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  things  themselves,  as  instructions 
what  difference  it  is  customary  to 
make  in  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  sentence,  according  as  we  are 
speaking  of  substances  or  of  attributes. 
Such  definitions  are  rather  lessons  of 
English,  or  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  Ger- 
man, than  of  mental  philosophy.  An 
attribute,  say  the  school  logicians, 
must  be  the  attribute  of  something  : 
colour,  for  example,  must  be  the  colour 
0/ something;  goodness  must  be  the 
goodness  of  something ;  and  if  this 
something  should  cease  to  exist,  or 
should  cease  to  be  connected  with  the 
attribute,  the  existence  of  the  attri- 
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bute  would  be  at  an  end.  A  substance, 
on  the  contrary,  is  self-existent ;  in 
speaking  about  it,  we  need  not  put  of 
after  its  name.  A  stone  is  not  the 
stone  of  anything ;  the  moon  is  not 
the  moon  of  anything,  but  simply  the 
moon.  Unless,  indeed,  the  name 
which  we  choose  to  give  to  the  sub- 
stance be  a  relative  name  ;  if  so,  it 
must  be  followed  either  by  of,  or  by 
some  other  particle,  implying,  as  that 
proposition  does,  a  reference  to  some- 
thing else  :  but  then  the  other  char- 
acteristic peculiarity  of  an  attribute 
would  fail ;  the  something  might  be 
destroyed,  and  the  substance  might 
still  subsist.  Thus,  a  father  must  be 
the  father  of  something,  and  so  far 
resembles  an  attribute,  in  being  re- 
ferred to  something  besides  himself : 
if  there  were  no  chHd,  there  would  be 
no  father :  but  this,  when  we  look 
into  the  matter,  only  means  that  we 
should  not  call  him  father.  The  man 
called  father  might  still  exist  though 
there  were  no  child,  as  he  existed  be- 
fore there  was  a  child :  and  there 
would  be  no  contradiction  in  suppos- 
ing him  to  exist,  though  the  whole  uni- 
verse except  himself  were  destroyed. 
But  destroy  all  white  substances,  and 
where  would  be  the  attribute  white- 
ness ?  Whiteness,  without  any  white 
thing,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  that  will  be 
found  in  the  common  treatises  on 
logic.  It  will  scarcely  be  thought  to 
be  a  satisfactory  one.  If  an  attribute 
is  distinguished  from  a  substance  by 
being  the  attribute  of  something,  it 
seems  highly  necessary  to  understand 
what  is  me:vnt  by  of ;  a  particle  which 
needs  explanation  too  much  itself,  to 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  explanation 
of  anything  else.  And  as  for  the 
self -existence  of  substance,  it  is  very 
true  that  a  substance  may  be  con- 
ceived to  exist  without  any  other  sub- 
stance, but  so  also  may  an  attribute 
without  any  other  attribute  ;  and  we 
can  no  more  ima^ne  a  substance  with- 
out attributes  than  we  can  imagine 
attributes  without  a  substanca 


Metaphysicians,  however,  have 
probed  the  question  deeper,  and  given 
an  accoimt  of  Substance  considerably 
more  satisfactory  than  this.  Substances 
are  usually  distinguished  as  Bodies  or  ^ 
Minds.  Of  each  of  these,  philosophers 
have  at  length  provided  us  with  a  defi- 
nition which  seems  unexceptionable. 

§  7.  A  body,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  modem  metaphysi- 
cians, may  be  defined,  the  external 
cause  to  which  we  ascribe  our  sensa- 
tions. When  I  see  and  touch  a  piece  of 
gold,  I  am  conscious  of  a  sensation  of 
yellow  colour,  and  sensations  of  hard- 
ness and  weight ;  and  by  varying  the 
mode  of  handling,  I  may  add  to  these 
sensations  many  others  completely 
distinct  from  them.  The  sensations  ' 
are  all  of  which  I  am  directly  con- 
scious; but  I  consider  them  as  pro- 
duced by  something  not  only  existing 
independently  of  my  will,  but  extemiU 
to  my  bodUy  organs  and  to  my  mind. 
This  external  something  I  call  a  body. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  come  ^e  to 
ascribe  our  sensations  to  any  external  ^' 
cause  ?  And  is  there  sufficient  ground  v 
for  so  ascribing  them  ?  It  is  known, 
that  there  are  metaphysicians  who 
have  raised  a  controversy  on  the 
point ;  maintaining  that  we  are  not 
warranted  in  referring  our  sensations 
to  a  cause  such  as  we  understand  by 
the  word  Body,  or  to  any  external 
cause  whatever.  Though  we  have 
no  concern  here  with  this  controversy, 
nor  with  the  metaphysical  niceties 
on  which  it  turns,  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  showing  what  is  meant  by  Sub- 
stance is,  to  consider  what  position  it  is 
necessary  to  take  up,  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  existence  against  opponents. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  a  part  of 
our  notion  of  a  body  consists  of  the 
notion  of  a  number  of  sensations  of 
our  own,  or  of  other  sentient  beings, 
habitually  occurring  simultaneously. 
My  conception  of  the  table  at- which 
I  am  writing  is  compounded  of  its 
visible  form  and  size,  which  are  com- 
plex sensations  of  sight ;  its  tangible 
form  and  size,   which  are  complex 
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sensations  of  our  organs  of  touch  and 
of  our  muscles ;  its  weight,  which  is 
also  a  sensation  of  touch  and  of  the 
muscles  ;  its  colour,  which  is  a  sensa- 
tion of  sight ;  its  hardness,  which  is 
a  sensation  of  the  muscles ;  its  com- 
position, which  is  another  word  for  all 
the  varieties  of  sensation  which  we 
receive  under  various  circumstances 
from  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made, 
and  so  forth.  All  or  most  of  these 
various  sensations  frequently  are,  and, 
as  we  learn  by  experience,  always 
might  be,  experienced  simultaneously, 
or  in  many  different  orders  of  succes- 
sion at  our  own  choice :  and  hence 
the  thought  of  any  one  of  them  makes 
us  think  of  the  others,  and  the  whole 
becomes  mentally  amalgamated  into 
one  mixed  state  of  consciousness, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  school 
of  Locke  and  Hartley,  is  termed  a 
/'   Complex  Idea. 

Now,  there  are  philosophers  who 
have  argued  as  follows.  If  we  con- 
ceive an  orange  to  be  divested  of  its 
natural  colour  without  acquiring  any 
new  one  ;  to  lose  its  softness  without 
becoming  hard,  its  roundness  without 
becoming  square  or  pentagonal,  or  of 
any  other  regular  or  irregular  figure 
whatever ;  to  be  deprived  of  size,  of 
weight,  of  taste,  of  smell  ;  to  lose  all 
its  mechanical  and  all  its  chemical 
properties,  and  acquire  no  new  ones ; 
to  become  in  short,  invisible,  intan- 
gible, imperceptible  not  only  by  all  our 
senses,  but  by  the  senses  of  all  other 
sentient  beings,  real  or  possible  ;  no- 
thing, say  these  thinkers,  would  re- 
main. For  of  what  nature,  they  ask, 
could  be  the  residuum  ?  and  by  what 
token  could  it  manifest  its  presence  ? 
To  the  unreflecting  its  existence  seems 
to  rest  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
But  to  the  senses  nothing  is  appa- 
rent except  the  sensations.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  these  sensations  are  bound 
together  by  some  law  ;  they  do  not 
come  together  at  random,  but  accord- 
ing to  a  systematic  order,  which  is 
part  of  the  order  established  in  the 
universe.  When  we  experience  one 
of  these  sensations,  we  usually  experi- 


ence the  others  also,  or  know  that  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  experience 
them.  But  a  fixed  law  of  connection, 
making  the  sensations  occur  together, 
does  not,  say  these  philosophers, 
necessarily  require  what  is  called  a 
substratum  to  support  them.  The 
conception  of  a  substratum  is  but  one 
of  many  possible  forms  in  which  that 
connection  presents  itself  to  our  imagi- 
nation ;  a  mode  of,  as  it  were,  re- 
alizing the  idea.  If  there  be  such  a 
substratum,  suppose  it  at  this  instant 
miraculously  annihilated,  and  let  the 
sensations  continue  to  occur  in  the 
same  order,  and  how  would  the  sub- 
stratum be  missed  ?  By  what  signs 
should  we  be  able  to  discover  that  its 
existence  had  terminated?  Should 
we  not  have  as  much  reason  to  believe 
that  it  still  existed  as  we  now  have  ? 
And  if  we  should  not  then  be  war- 
ranted in  believing  it,  how  can  we  be 
so  now  ?  A  body,  therefore,  according, 
to  these  metaphysicians,  is  not  any- 
thing intrinsically  different  from  the 
sensations  which  the  body  is  said  to 
produce  in  us  ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  set  of 
sensations,  or  rather,  of  possibilities 
of  sensation,  joined  together  according 
to  a  fixed  law. 

The  controversies  to  which  these 
speculations  have  given  rise,  and  the 
doctrines  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  attempt  to  find  a  conclusive 
answer  to  them,  have  been  fruitful  of 
important  consequences  to  the  Science 
of  Mind.  The  sensations  (it  was  an- 
swered) which  we  are  conscious  of, 
and  which  we  receive,  not  at  random, 
but  joined  together  in  a  certain  uniform 
manner,  imply  not  only  a  law  or  laws 
of  connection,  but  a  cause  external  to 
our  mind,  which  cause,  by  its  own 
laws,  determines  the  laws  according 
to  which  the  sensations  are  connected 
and  experienced.  The  schoolmen 
used  to  call  this  external  cause  by  the 
name  we  have  already  employed,  a  sub- 
stratum ;  and  its  attributes  (as  they  -" 
expressed  themselves)  inherent,  liter-  .-^ 
ally  stuchf  in  it.  To  this  substratum 
the  name  Matter  is  usually  given  -^ 
in  philosophical  discussions.      It  was 
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soon,  however,  acknowledged  by  all 
who  reflected  on  the  subject,  that  the 
existence  of  matter  cannot  be  proved 
by  extrinsic  evidence.  The  answer, 
therefore,  now  usually  made  to  Berke- 
ley and  his  followers,  is,  that  the  belief 
is  intuitive ;  that  mankind,  in  all  ages, 
have  felt  themselves  compelled,  by  a 
necessity  of  their  nature,  to  refer  their 
sensations  to  an  external  cause  :  that 
even  those  who  deny  it  in  theory, 
yield  to  the  necessity  in  practice,  and 
both  in  speech,  thought,  and  feeling, 
do,  equally  with  the  vulgar,  acknow- 
ledge their  sensations  to  be  the  effects 
of  something  external  to  them  :  this 
knowledge,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed,  is 
as  evidently  intuitive  as  our  know- 
ledge of  our  sensations  themselves  is 
intuitive.  And  here  the  question 
merges  in  the  fundamental  problem 
of  metaphysics  properly  so  called :  to 
which  science  we  leave  it. 

But  although  the  extreme  doctrine 
of  the  Idealist  metaphysicians,  that 
objects  are  nothing  but  our  sensations 
and  the  laws  which  connect  them,  has 
not  been  generally  adopted  by  subse- 
quent thinkers;  the  point  of  most 
real  importance  is  one  on  which  those 
metaphysicians  are  now  very  generally 
considered  to  have  made  out  their 
case  :  viz.,  that  aU  we  know  of  objects, 
is  the  sensations  which  they  give  us, 
and  the  order  of  the  occurrence  of 
those  sensations.  Kant  himself,  on 
this  point,  is  as  explicit  as  Berkeley 
or  Locke.  However  firmly  convinced 
thatthereexistsanuniverseof  "Things 
in  themselves,"  totally  distinct  from 
the  universe  of  phenomena,  or  of  things 
as  they  appear  to  our  senses ;  and 
even  when  bringing  into  use  a  tech- 
nical expression  {Noumenon)  to  denote 
\  what  the  thing  is  in  itself,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  representation  of  it  in 
our  minds  ;  he  allows  that  this  repre- 
sentation (the  matter  of  which,  he 
says,  consists  of  our  sensations,  though 
the  form  is  given  by  the  laws  of  the 
mind  itself)  is  all  we  know  of  the 
object :  and  that  the  real  nature  of 
the  Thing  is,  and  by  the  constitution 
of  our  faculties  ever  must  remain,  at 


least  in  the  present  state  of  existence, 
an  impenetrable  mystery  to  us.  "Of 
things  absolutely  or  in  themselves,** 
says  Sir  William  Hamilton,*  "  be  they 
external,  be  they  internal,  we  know 
nothing,  or  know  them  only  as  incog- 
nisable ;  and  become  aware  of  their 
incomprehensible  existence,  only  as 
this  is  indirectly  and  accidentally 
revealed  to  us,  through  certain  quali- 
ties related  to  our  faculties  of  Imow- 
ledge,  and  which  qualities,  again,  we 
cannot  think  as  imconditioned,  irre- 
lative, existent  in  and  of  themselves. 
All  that  we  know  is  therefore  phseno- 
menal,  —  phsenomenal  of  the  un- 
known." t  The  same  doctrine  is  laid 
down  in  the  clearest  and  strongest 
terms  by  M.  Cousin,  whose  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  are  the  noiore 
worthy  of  attention,  as,  in  consequence 
of  the  ultra-Grerman  and  ontological 
character  of  his  philosophy  in  other 
respects,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
admissions  of  an  opponent.!}: 

*  Discussions  on  Philosophy,  &c.  Appen- 
dix I.  pp.  643-4. 

t  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  though  be  often  strenuously  in- 
sists on  this  doctrine,  and  though,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  he  states  it  with  a  compre- 
hensiveness and  force  which  leave  notMug 
to  be  desired,  did  not  consistently  adhere 
to  his  own  doctrine,  but  maintained  along 
with  it  opinions  with  which  it  is  utterly 
irreconcilable.  See  the  third  and  other 
chapters  of  An  JExamination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy. 

t  "Nous  Savons  qu'il  existe  quelque 
chose  hors  de  nous,  parceque  nous  ne  pou- 
vons  ezpliquer  nos  perceptions  sans  les 
rattacher  k  des  causes  distinctes  de  nous- 
mdmes ;  nous  savons  de  plus  que  ces  causes, 
dont  nous  ne  connaissons  pas  d'ai  Hours 
I'essence,  produisent  les  effets  les  plus  vari- 
ables, les  plus  divers,  et  m3me  les  plus  con- 
traires,  selon  qu'ellcs  rencontrent  telle 
nature  ou  telle  aisposition  du  sujet.  Hals 
savons-nous  quelque  chose  de  plus?  et 
mSme,  vu  le  caract^ro  ind^terminS  des 
causes  que  nous  coucevons  dans  les  corps, 
y  a-t-il  quelque  choso  de  plus  h  savoir?  Y 
a-t-il  lieu  de  nous  enqu^rir  si  nous  perce- 
vons  les  choses  telles  qu'elles  sont?  Non 
^videmment.  .  .  .  Je  ne  dis  pas  que  le  pro- 
bl^me  est  insoluble,  je  dis  qu'il  est  absurde  et 
enferme  une  contradiction.  Nous  ne  savont 
pas  ce  q'ue  ces  causes  s<mt  en  elles-mSmes,  et 
la  raison  nous  defend  de  chercher'a  le  con- 
naitre :  mais  il  est  bien  Evident  d  prnori, 
qu'elUs  ne  sont  pas  en  elles-mimei  ee  qu'elleM 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
believing  that  what  we  call  the  sen- 
sible qualities  of  the  object  are  a  type 
of  anything  inherent  in  itself,  or  bear 
any  affinity  to  its  own  nature.  A 
cause  does  not,  as  such,  resemble  its 
effects  ;  an  east  wind  is  not  like  the 
feeling  of  cold,  nor  heat  like  the  steam 
of  boHing  water.  Why  then  should 
^  matter  resemble  our  sensations? 
Why  should  the  inmost  nature  of  fire 
and  water  resemble  the  impressions 
made  by  those  objects  upon  our 
senses?*    Or  on  what  principle  are 

icfnt  par  rapport  d  nous^  puisque  la  pr^ence 
du  sujet  modifie  necessairementleur  action. 
Supprimez  tout  sujet  sentant,  il  est  certain 
que  ces  causes  agiraient  encore  puisqu'elles 
continueraient  d'exister;  xnais  elles  agi- 
raient autrement ;  elles  seraient  encore  des 
quality  et  des  propri^t^,  mais  qui  ne 
ressembleraient  &  rien  de  ce  que  nous  con- 
naissons.  Le  feu  ne  maniiestei-ait  plus 
aucnne  des  propri^t^  que  nous  lui  con- 
naissons  :  que  serait-il?  C'est  ce  que  nous 
ne  saurons  jamais.  C*eit  d'aUleurs  peut- 
itre  un  probleme  qui  ne  ripugnepas  seulement 
d  la  nature  de  notre  esprit,  mais  h  I'essence 
mime  des  ekoses.  Quand  m4me  en  effet  on 
supprimerait  par  le  pens^  tous  les  sujets 
sentants,  il  faudrait  encore  admettre  que 
nul  corps  ne  manifesterait  ses  propriet^s 
autrement  qu'en  relation  avec  un  siget 
quelconque,  et  dans  ce  cas  ses  propriitis  ne 
seraient  encore  que  relatives :  en  sorte  qu'il 
me  pariiit  fort  raisonnable  d'admettre  que 
les  propri^t^s  d^termin^es  des  corps  n'exis- 
tent  pas  ind^pendamment  d'un  sujet  quel- 
conque, et  que  quand  on  demande  si  les 
propri^t^  de  la  mati^re  sont  telles  que 
nous  les  percevons,  il  faudrait  voir  aupara- 
vant  si  elles  sont  en  tant  que  d^termin6eS; 
et  dans  quel  sens  il  est  vthI  de  dire  qu'elles 
sont." — Cours  d'Histoire  de  la  Fhilosophie 
Morale  au  i8me  sikcle^  8me  lecon. 

*  An  attempt,  indeed,  has  Wen  made  by 
Beid  and  others,  to  establish  that  although 
some  of  the  propHerties  we  ascribe  to  objects 
exist  only  in  our  sensations,  others  exist 
in  the  things  themselves,  being  such  as 
cannot  possibly  be  copies  of  any  impression 
upon  tlie  senses  ;  and  they  ask,  from  what 
sensations  our  notions  of  extension  and 
figure  have  been  derived?  The  gaimtlet 
thrown  down  by  Reid  was  taken  up  by 
Brown,  who,  applying  greater  powers  of 
analysis  than  had  previously  been  applied 
to  uie  notions  of  extension  and  figure, 
pointed  out  that  the  sensations  from  which 
those  notions  are  derived,  are  sensations 
of  touch,  combined  with  sensations  of  a 
class  previously  too  little  adverted  to  by 
metapnysicians,  those  which  have  their 
seat  in  our  muscular  frame.    His  analy^, 


we  authorized  to  deduce  from  the 
effects,  anything  concerning  the  cause,  x 
except  that  it  is  a  cause  adequate  to 
produce  those  effects  ?  It  may,  there- 
fore, safely  be  laid  down  as  a  truth 
both  obvious  in  itself,  and  admitted 
by  all  whom  it  is  at  present  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration,  that,  of  the 
outward  world,  we  know  and  can  know 
absolutely  nothing,  except  the  sensa- 
tions which  we  experience  from  it.t 

§  8.  Body  having  now  been  defined 
the  external  cause,  and  (according  to 

which  was  adopted  and  followed  up  by 
James  Mill,  has  been  further  and  greatly 
improved  upon  in  Professor  Bain's  pro- 
found work,  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 
and  in  the  chapters  on  "Perception"  of 
a  work  of  eminent  analytic  iwwer,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Pfycho- 
logv. 

On  this  x)oint  M.  Cousin  may  again  be 
cited  in  favour  of  the  better  doctrine.  M. 
Cousin  recog^iises,  in  opposition  to  Beid, 
the  essenticd  subjectiviiy  of  our  concep- 
tions of  what  are  called  the  primary  quaU- 
ties  of  matter,  as  extension,  solidity,  &c, 
equally  with  those  of  coloiu*,  heat,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  so-called  secondaxy  quali- 
ties.—Courx,  ut  supra,  gme  l^on. 

t  This  doctrine,  which  is  the  most  com- 
plete form  of  the  philosophical  theory 
known  as  the  Belativity  of  Human  Know- 
ledge, has,  since  the  recent  revival  in  tbis 
country  of  an  active  interest  in  metaphy- 
sical speculation,  been  the  subject  of  a 
greatly  increased  amount  of  discussion  and 
controversy  ;  and  dissentients  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  considerably  greater 
number  than  I  had  any  knowledge  of  when 
the  passage  in  the  text  was  written.  The 
doctrine  has  been  attacked  from  two  sides. 
Some  tliinkers,  among  whom  are  the  late 
Professor  Ferrier,  in  his  Institutes  of  Meta- 
physic,  and  Professor  John  Grote,  in  his 
Bxploratio  Philosophical  appear  to  deny 
altogether  the  reality  of  Noumena,  or 
ThiuKS  in  themselves — of  an  unknowable 
substratum  or  support  for  the  sensations 
which  we  exi)erience,  and  which,  according 
to  the  theory,  constitute  all  our  knowledge 
of  an  external  world.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  in  Professor  Grote's  case  at 
least,  the  deninl  of  Noumena  is  only  ap- 

Sarent,  and  that  he  does  not  essentially 
iffer  from  the  otlier  class  of  objectors,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Bailey  in  his  valuable  Letters 
on  Hie  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  and 
(in  spite  of  the  striking  passage  quoted  in 
the  text)  also  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who 
contend  for  a  direct  knowledge  by  the 
human  mind  of  more  than  the  sensationjs 
— of  certain  attributes  or  properties  as  th^ 
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the  more  reasonable  opinion)  the  un- 1 
known  external  cause,  to  which  we  re- ! 
f er  our  sensations ;  it  remains  to  frame  i 
a  definition  of  Mmd.  Nor,  after  the  ' 
preceding  observations,  will  this  be  j 
difficult.  For,  as  our  conception  of  a 
body  is  that  of  an  unknown  exciting 
cause  of  sensations,  so  our  conception 
of  a  mind  is  that  of  an  unknown 
recipient,  or  percipient,  of  them  ;  and 
not  of  them  alone,  but  of  all  our 
other  feelings.  As  body  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  mysterious  something 
which  excites  the  mind  to  feel,  so 
mind  is  the  mysterious  something 
which  feels  and  thinks.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  give  in  the  case  of  mind, 
as  we  gave  in  the  case  of  matter,  a 
particular  statement  of  the  sceptical 
S3^tem  by  which  its  existence  as  a 
Thing  in  itself,  distinct  from  the  series 
of  what  are  denominated  its  states,  is 
called  in  question.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  on  the  inmost  nature 
(whatever  be  meant  by  inmost  nature) 
of  the  thinking  principle,  as  well  as 
on  the  inmost  nature  of  matter,  we 
are,  and  with  our  faculties  must 
always  remain,  entirely  in  the  dark. 
All  which  we  are  aware  of,  even  in 
our  own  minds,  is  (in  the  words  of 

exist  not  in  us,  but  in  the  Things  them- 
selves. 

With  the  first  of  these  opinions,  that 
which  denies  Noumena,  I  have,  as  a  meta- 
physician, no  quarrel ;  but  whetiier  it  be 
true  or  false,  it  is  irrelevant  to  Logic.  And 
since  all  the  forms  of  language  are  in  con- 
tradiction to  it,  nothing  but  confusion 
could  result  from  its  unnecessary  intro- 
duction into  a  treatise,  every  essential  doc- 
trine of  which  could  stand  equally  well 
with  the  opposite  and  accredited  opinion. 
The  other  and  rival  doctrine,  that  of  a 
direct  perception  or  intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  outward  object  as  it  is  in  itself,  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  the  sensations  we 
receive  from  it,  is  of  far  greater  practical 
moment.  But  even  this  question,  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  and  laws  of  Intuitive 
Knowledge,  is  not  within  the  province  of 
Logic.  For  the  grounds  of  my  own  opinion 
concerning  it,  I  must  content  myself  with 
referring  to  a  work  already  mentioned — 
An  Examination  of  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton's 
Philosophy:  several  chapters  of  which  are 
devoted  to  a  full  discussion  of  the  questions 
and  tiieories  relating  to  the  supposed  direct 
perception  of  external  objects. 


James  Mill)  a  certain  "  thread  of . . 
consciousness  ; "  a  series  of  feelings,  :  \ 
that  is,  of  sensations,  thoughts,  emo-  \  v 
tions,  and  volitions,  more  or  less  V 
numerous  and  complicated.  There  is 
something  I  call  Myself,  or,  by 
another  form  of  expression,  my  mind, 
which  I  consider  as  distinct  from 
these  sensations,  thoughts,  &c.  ;  a 
something  which  I  conceive  to  be  not 
the  thoughts,  but  the  being  that  has  \ 
the  thoughts,  and  which  I  can  con- 
ceive as  existing  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
quiescence,  without  any  thoughts  at 
all.  But  what  this  being  is,  though 
it  is  myself,  I  have  no  knowledge, 
other  than  the  series  of  its  states  of 
consciousness.  As  bodies  manifest 
themselves  to  me  only  through  the 
sensations  of  which  I  r^ard  them  as 
the  causes,  so  the  thinking  principle, 
or  mind,  in  my  own  nature,  makes 
itself  known  to  me  only  by  the  feel- 
ings of  which  it  is  conscious.  I 
know  nothing  about  myself,  save  my 
capacities  of  feeling  or  being  conscious 
(including,  of  course,  thinking  and 
willing) :  and  were  I  to  learn  any- 
thing new  concerning  my  own  nature, 
I  cannot  with  my  present  faculties 
conceive  this  new  information  to  be 
anything  else,  than  that  I  have  some 
additional  capacities,  as  yet  unknown 
to  me,  of  feeling,  thinking,  or  willing. 
Thus,  then,  as  body  is  the  unsen- 
tient  cause  to  which  we  are  naturally 
prompted  to  refer  a  certain  portion  of 
our  feelings,  so  mind  may  be  described 
as  the  sentient  subject  (in  the  scholastic 
sense  of  the  term)  of  all  feelings  ;  that 
which  has  or  feels  them.  But  of  the 
natiu«  of  either  body  or  mind,  further 
than  the  feelings  which  the  former 
excites,  and  which  the  latter  experi- 
ences, we  do  not,  according  to  the 
best  existing  doctrine,  know  any- 
thing ;  and  if  anything,  logic  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  knowledge  is 
acquired.  With  this  result  we  may 
conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject, 
and  pass  to  the  third  and  only  re- 
maining class  or  division  of  Nameable 
Thmgs. 
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III.  Attributes,  and,  first, 
Qualities. 

§  9.  From  what  has  already  been 
said  of  Substance,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  Attribute  is  easily  deducible.  For 
if  we  know  not,  and  cannot  know, 
anything  of  bodies  but  the  sensa- 
tions which  they  excite  in  us  or  in 
others,  those  sensations  must  be  all 
that  we  can,  at  bottom,  mean  by 
their  attributes ;  and  the  distinction 
which  we  verbally  make  between  the 
properties  of  things  and  the  sensations 
we  receive  from  them,  must  originate 
in  the  convenience  of  discourse  rather 
than  in  the  nature  of  what  is  signified 
by  the  terms. 

Attributes  are  usually  distributed 
under  the  three  heads  of  Quality, 
f  Quantity,  and  Relation.  We  shsJl 
come  to  the  two  latter  presently :  in 
the  first  place  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  former. 

Let  us  take,  then,  as  our  example, 
one  of  what  are  termed  the  sensible 
qualities  of  objects,  and  let  that 
example  be  whiteness.  When  we 
ascribe  whiteness  to  any  substance, 
as,  for  instance,  snow  ;  when  we  say 
that  snow  has  the  quality  whiteness, 
what  do  we  really  assert?  Simply, 
that  when  snow  is  present  to  our 
organs,  we  have  a  particular  sensa- 
tion, which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  sensation  of  white.  But  how  do 
I  know  that  snow  is  present  ?  Obvi- 
ously by  the  sensations  which  I  derive 
from  it,  and  not  otherwise.  I  infer 
that  the  object  is  present,  because  it 
gives  me  a  certain  assemblage  or 
series  of  sensations.  And  when  I 
ascribe  to  it  the  attribute  whiteness, 
my  meaning  is  only,  that,  of  the 
sensations  composing  this  group  or 
series,  that  which  I  call  the  sensation 
of  white  colour  is  one. 

This  is  one  view  which  may  be 
taken  of  the  subject  But  there  is 
also  another  and  a  different  view. 
It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  true  we 
Icfiww  nothing  of  sensible  objects, 
except  the  sensations  they  excite  in 
us;  that  the  fact  of  our  receiving 
from  snow  the  particular  sensation 


which  is  called  a  sensation  of  white, 
is  the  ground  on  which  we  ascril^e  to 
that  substance  the  quality  whiteness  ; 
the  sole  proof  of  its  possessing  that 
quality.  But  because  one  thing  may 
be  the  sole  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  another  thing,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  two  are  one  and  the  same. 
TJie  attribute  whiteness  (it  may  be 
said)  is  not  the  fact  of  receiving  the 
sensation,  but  something  in  the  object 
itself ;  a  power  inherent  in  it ;  some- 
thing in  virtue  of  which  the  object 
produces  the  sensation.  And  when 
we  affirm  that  snow  possesses  the 
attribute  whiteness,  we  do  not  merely 
assert  that  the  presence  of  snow  pro- 
duces in  us  that  sensation,  but  that  it 
does  so  through,  and  by  reason  of, 
that  power  or  quality. 

For  the  purposes  of  logic  it  is  not 
of  material  importance  which  of  these 
opinions  we  adopt.  The  full  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  belongs  to  the 
other  department  of  scientific  en- 
quiry, so  often  alluded  to  under  the 
name  of  metaphysics  ;  but  it  may  be 
said  here,  that  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
entities  called  qualities,  I  can  see  no 
foundation  except  in  a  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  which  is  the  cause 
of  many  delusions.  I  mean,  the  dis- 
position, wherever  we  meet  with  two 
names  which  are  not  precisely  synony-  . 
mous,  to  suppose  that  they  must  be  / 
the  names  of  two  different  things ; 
whereas  in  reality  they  may  be  names 
of  the  same  thing  viewed  in  two  dif- 
ferent lights,  or  under  different  sup-  / 
positions  as  to  surrounding  circum- 
stances. "BoQBkyj&Qqwjlitydkiidi  sensation 
cannot  be  put  indiscriminately  one 
for  the  other,  it  is  supposed  that  they 
cannot  both  signify  the  same  thing, 
namely,  the  impression  or  feeling  with 
which  we  are  affected  through  oui 
senses  by  the  presence  of  an  object ; 
though  there  is  at  least  no  absurdity 
in  supposing  that  this  identical  im- 
pression or  feeling  may  be  called  a 
sensation  when  considered  merely  in 
itself,  and  a  quality  when  looked  at 
in  relation  to  any  one  of  the  numerous 
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objects,  the  presence  of  which  to  our 
organs  excites  in  our  minds  that 
among  various  other  sensations  or 
feelings.  And  if  this  be  admissible  as 
a  supposition,  it  rests  with  those  who 
contend  for  an  entity  per  se  called  a 
quality,  to  show  that  their  opinion  is 
preferable,  or  is  anything  in  fact  but 
a  lingering  remnant  of  the  old  doctrine 
of  occult  causes :  the  very  absurdity 
which  Moli^re  so  happily  ridiculed 
when  he  made  one  of  his  pedantic 
physicians  account  for  the  fact  that 
opium  produces  sleep  by  the  maxim, 
Because  it  has  a  soporific  virtue. 

It  is  evident  thatwhen  the  physician 
stated  that  opium  has  a  soporific 
virtue,  he  did  not  account  for,  but 
merely  asserted  over  again,  the  fact 
that  it  produces  sleep.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  say  that  snow  is 
white  because  it  has  the  quality  of 
whiteness,  we  are  only  re-asserting  in 
more  technical  language  the  fact  that 
it  excites  in  us  the  sensation  of  white. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  sensation  must 
have  some  cause,  I  answer,  its  cause 
is  the  presence  of  the  assemblage  of 
phenomena  which  is  termed  the 
object.  When  we  have  asserted  that 
as  often  as  the  object  is  present,  and 
our  organs  in  their  normal  state,  the 
sensation  takes  place,  we  have  stated 
all  that  we  know  about  the  matter. 
There  is  no  need,  after  assigning  a 
certain  and  intelligible  -cause,  to 
suppose  an  occult  cause  besides,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  real  cause 
to  produce  its  effect.  If  I  am  asked, 
why  does  the  presence  of  the  object 
cause  this  sensation  in  me,  I  cannot 
tell  :  I  can  only  say  that  such  is  my 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  object ; 
that  the  fact  forms  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  things.  And  to  this  we 
must  at  last  come,  even  after  inter- 
polating the  imaginary  entity.  What- 
ever  number  of  links  the  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  may  consist  of,  how 
any  one  link  pioduces  the  one  which 
is  next  to  it,  remains  equally  inex- 
plicable to  us.  It  is  as  easy  to  com- 
prehend that  the  object  should  pro- 
duce the   sensation   directly  and  at 


once,  as  that  it  should  produce  the 
sdme  sensation  by  the  aid  of  some- 
thing else  called  the  power  of  prodao 
ing  it. 

But,  as  the  diffictilties  which  may 
be  felt  in  adopting  this  view  of  the 
subject  cannot  be  removed  without 
discussions  transcending  the  bounds 
of  our  science,  I  content  myself  with 
a  passing  indication,  and  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  logic,  adopt  a  language 
compatible  with  either  view  of  the 
nature  of  qualities.  I  shall  say, — 
what  at  least  admits  of  no  dispute, — 
that  the  quality  of  whiteness  ascribed 
to  the  object  snow,  is  grounded  on  its 
exciting  in  us  the  sensation  of  white ; 
and  adopting  the  language  already 
used  by  the  school  logicians  in  the 
case  of  the  kind  of  attributes  called 
Relations,  I  shall  term  the  sensation 
of  white  the  foundation  of  the  quality 
whiteness.  For  logical  purposes  the 
sensation  is  the  only  essential  part  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  ;  the  only 
part  which  we  ever  can  be  concerned 
in  proving.  When  that  is  proved,  the 
quality  is  proved ;  if  an  object  ex- 
cites a  sensation,  it  has,  of  course, 
the  power  of  exciting  it. 

rV.  RELAnONS. 

§  10.  The  qualities  of  a  body,  we 
have  said,  are  the  attributes  grounded 
on  the  sensations  which  the  presence 
of  that  particular  body  to  our  organs 
excites  in  our  minds.  But  when  vi^e 
ascribe  to  any  object  the  kind  of 
attribute  called  a  Relation,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  attribute  must  be  something 
in  which  other  objects  aie  concerned 
besides  itself  and  the  percipient. 

As  there  may  with  propriety  be 
said  to  be  a  relation  between  any 
two  things  to  which  two  correlative 
names  are  or  may  be  given,  we  may 
expect  to  discover  what  constitutes  a( 
relation  in  general,  if  we  enumerate 
the  principal  cases  in  which  mankind 
have  imposed  correlative  names,  and 
observe  what  these  cases  have  in 
common. 

What,  then,  is  the  character  which 
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is  possessed  in  common  by  states  of 
drcnmstances  so  heterogeneous  and 
discordant  as  these  :   one  thing  like 

^   another  ;  one  thing  uvXike  another ; 

^  one  thing  near  another ;  one  thing/ar 
from  another ;  one  thing  before^  after ^ 
along  with  another ;  one  thing  greater, 

*  equal,  less,  than  another ;  one  thing 
the  cause  of  another,  the  ^ect  of 
another ;  one  person  the  master,  ser- 
vant,  ckUd,  parent,   debtor,  creditor, 

^  sovereign,  subject,  attorney,  client,  of 
another,  and  so  on  ? 

Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  case 
of  Resemblance,  (a  relation  which 
requires  to  be  considered  separately,) 
there  seems  to  be  one  thing  common 
to  all  these  cases,  and  only  one  ;  that 
in  each  of  them  there  exists  or  occurs, 
or  has  existed  or  occurred,  or  may  be 
expected  to  exist  or  occur,  some  fact 
or  phenomenon,  into  which  the  two 
things  which  are  said  to  be  related  to 
each  other,  both  enter  as  parties  con- 
cerned. This  fact,  or  phenomenon, 
is  what  the  Aristotelian  logicians 
y  called  the  fundamentum  rdationis. 
Thus  in  the  relation  of  greater  and 
less  between  two  magnitudes,  the 
fundamentum  rdationis  is  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  two  magnitudes  could, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  included 
in,  without  entirely  filling,  the  space 
occupied  by  the  other  magnitude.  In 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant, 
the  fundamentum  rdationis  is  the  fact 
that  the  one  has  undertaken,  or  is 
compelled,  to  perform  certain  services 
for  the  benefit  and  at  the  bidding  of 
the  other.  Examples  might  be  inde- 
finitely multiplied  ;  but  it  is  already 
obvious  that  whenever  two  things  are 
said  to  be  related,  there  is  some  fact, 
or  series  of  facts,  into  which  they 
both  enter  ;  and  that  whenever  any 
two  things  are  involved  in  some  one 
fact,  or  series  of  facts,  we  may  ascribe 
r  to  those  two  things  a  mutual  relation 

^  grounded  on  the  fact.  Even  if  they 
have  nothing  in  common  but  what 
id  common  to  all  things,  that  they 
are  members  of  the  universe,  we  call 
that  a  relation,  and  denominate  them 
fellow-creatures,  fellow-beini^s*  or  fel- 


low-denizens of  the  universe.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  fact  into  which 
the  two  objects  enter  as  parts  is  of  a 
more  special  and  peculiar,  or  of  a  more 
complicated  nature,  so  also  is  the  rela- 
tion grounded  upon  it.  And  there  are 
as  many  conceivable  relations  as  there 
are  conceivable  kinds  of  facts  in  which  ^/ 
two  things  can  be  jointly  concerned. 

In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as 
a  quality  is  an  attribute  grounded  on 
the  fact  that  a  certain  sensation  or 
sensations  are  produced  in  us  by  the 
object,  so  an  attribute  grounded  on 
some  fact  into  which  the  object  enters 
jointly  with  another  object,  is  a  rela- 
tion between  it  and  that  other  object. 
But  the  fact  in  the  latter  case  consists 
of  the  very  same  kind  of  elements  as 
the  fact  in  the  former ;  namely,  states 
of  consciousness.  In  the  case,  for 
example,  of  any  legal  relation,  as 
debtor  and  creditor,  principal  and 
agent,  guardian  and  ward,  the  fun- 
damentum rdationis  consists  entirely 
of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  volitions 
(actual  or  contingent),  either  of  the 
persons  themselves  or  of  other  persons 
concerned  in  the  same  series  of  trans- 
actions ;  as,  for  instance,  the  inten- 
tions which  would  be  formed  by  a 
judge,  in  case  a  complaint  were  made 
to  his  tribunal  of  the  infringement  of 
any  of  the  legal  obligations  imposed  by 
the  relation  ;  and  the  acts  which  the 
judge  would  perform  in  consequence  ; 
acts  being  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
another  word  for  intentions  followed 
by  an  effect,  and  that  effect  being  but 
another  word  for  sensations,  or  some 
other  feelings,  occasioned  either  to  the 
agent  himself  or  to  somebody  else. 
There  is  no  part  of  what  the  names 
expressive  of  the  relation  imply,  that 
is  not  resolvable  into  states  of  con- 
sciousness ;  outward  objects  being,  no 
doubt,  supposed  throughout  as  the 
causes  by  which  some  of  those  states 
of  consciousness  are  excited,  and 
minds  as  the  subjects  by  which  all  of 
them  are  experienced,  but  neither  the 
external  objects  nor  the  minds  making 
their  existence  known  otherwise  than 
by  the  states  of  consciousness. 
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Gases  of  relation  are  not  always  so 
complicated  as  those  to  which  we  last 
alluded.  The  simplest  of  all  cases  of 
relation  are  those  expressed  by  the 
words  antecedent  and  consequent, 
and  by  the  word  simultaneous.  If 
we  say,  for  instance,  that  dawn  pre- 
ceded sunrise,  the  fact  in  which  the 
two  things,  dawn  and  sunrise,  were 
jointly  concerned,  consisted  only  of 
the  two  things  themselves  ;  no  third 
thing  entered  into  the  fact  or  pheno- 
menon at  alL  Unless,  indeed,  we 
choose  to  call  the  succession  of  the 
two  objects  a  third  thing  ;  but  their 
succession  is  not  something  added  to 
the  things  themselves  ;  it  is  something 
involved  in  them.  Dawn  and  sunrise 
announce  themselves  to  our  conscious- 
ness by  two  successive  sensations. 
Our  consciousness  of  the  succession 
of  these  sensations  is  not  a  third  sen- 
sation or  feeling  added  to  them  ;  we 
have  not  first  the  two  feelings,  and 
then  a  feeling  of  their  succession.  To 
have  two  feelings  at  all,  implies  hav- 
ing  them  either  successively,  or  else 
simultaneously.  Sensations,  or  other 
feelings,  being  given,  succession  and 
simultaneousness  are  the  two  condi- 
tions, to  the  alternative  of  which  they 
are  subjected  by  the  nature  of  our 
faculties ;  and  no  one  has  been  able, 
or  needs  expect,  to  analyse  the  matter 
any  farther. 

§  II.  In  a  somewhat  similar  posi- 
tion are  two  other  sorts  of  relations, 
Likeness  and  Unlikeness.  I  have 
two  sensations  ;  we  will  suppose  them 
to  be  simple  ones  ;  two  sensations  of 
white,  or  one  sensation  of  white  and 
another  of  black.  I  call  the  first  two 
sensations  l^e  ;  the  last  two  unlxke. 
What  is  the  fact  or  phenomenon  con- 
stituting the  fundamerUum  of  this 
relation  ?  The  two  sensations  first, 
and  then  what  we  call  a  feeling  of 
resemblance,  or  of  want  of  resem- 
blance. Let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
the  former  case.  Resemblance  is  evi- 
dently a  feeling ;  a  state  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  observer.  Whether 
the  feeling  of  the  resemblance  of  the 


two  colours  be  a  third  state  of  con- 
sciousness,  which  I  have  after  havixig 
the  two  sensations  of  colour,  or  whether 
(like  the  feeling  of  their  succession) 
it  is  involved  in  the  sensations  them- 
selves, may  be  a  matter  of  discussion. 
But  in  either  case,  these  feelings  of 
resemblance,  and  of  its  opposite  dis- 
similarity, are  parts  of  our  nature ; 
and  parts  so  far  from  being  capable  of 
analysis,  that  they  are  pre-supposed 
in  every  attempt  to  analyse  any  of  our 
other  feelings.  Likeness  and  unlike- 
ness, therefore,  as  well  as  antecedence,  j 
sequence,  and  simultaneousness,  must  ^ 
stand  apart  among  relations,  as  things 
8ui  generis.  They  are  attributes 
grounded  on  facts,  that  is,  on  states 
of  consciousness,  but  on  states  which 
are  peculiar,  unresolvable,  and  inex- 
plicable. 

But,  though  likeness  or  unlikeness 
cannot  be  resolved  into  anything  else, 
complex  cases  of  likeness  or  unlikeness 
can  be  resolved  into  simpler  ones. 
When  we  say  of  two  things  which 
consist  of  parts,  that  they  are  like  one 
another,  tiie  likeness  of  the  wholes 
does  admit  of  analysis ;  it  is  com- 
pounded of  likenesses  between  the 
various  parts  respectively,  and  of  like- 
ness in  their  arrangement.  Of  how 
vast  a  variety  of  resemblances  of  parts 
must  that  resemblance  be  composed, 
which  induces  us  to  say  that  a  portrait, 
or  a  landscape,  is  like  its  original.  If 
one  person  mimics  another  with  any 
success,  of  how  many  simple  like-  . 
nesses  must  the  general  or  complex  M 
likeness  be  compounded  :  likeness  in 
a  succession  of  bodily  postures  ;  like- 
ness in  voice,  or  in  the  accents  and 
intonations  of  the  voice ;  likeness  in 
the  choice  of  words,  and  in  the 
thoughts  or  sentiments  expressed, 
whether  by  word,  countenance,  or 
gesture. 

All  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  which 
we  have  any  cognizance,  resolve  them- 
selves into  likeness  and  unlikeness 
between  states  of  our  own,  or  some 
other,  mind.  When  we  say  that  one 
body  is  like  another,  (since  we  know 
nothing  of  bodies  but  the  sensations 
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which  they  excite,)  we  mean  really 
that  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
the  sensations  excited  by  the  two 
bodies,  or  between  some  portions  at 
least  of  those  sensations.  If  we  say 
that  two  attributes  are  like  one  another, 
(since  we  know  nothing  of  attributes 
except  the  sensations  or  states  of  feel- 
ing on  which  they  are  grounded,)  we 
mean  really  that  those  sensations,  or 
states  of  feeling,  resemble  each  other. 
We  may  also  say  that  two  relations 
are  alike.  The  fact  of  resemblance 
between  relations  is  sometimes  called 

/  analogy,  forming  one  of  the  numerous 
meanings  of  that  word.  The  relation 
in  which  Priam  stood  to  Hector, 
namely,  that  of  father  and  son,  re- 
sembles the  relation  in  which  Philip 
stood  to  Alexander  ;  resembles  it  so 
closely  that  they  are  called  the  same 
relation.  The  relation  in  which 
Cromwell  stood  to  England  resembles 
the  relation  in  which  Napoleon  stood 
to  France,  though  not  so  closely  as  to 
be  called  the  same  relation.  The 
meaning  in  both  these  instances  must 
be,  that  a  resemblance>xisted  between 
the  facts  which  constituted  the  furtda- 
merUum  rdationis. 

This  resemblance  may  exist  in  all 

-^  conceivable  gradations,  from  perfect 
undistinguishableness  to  something 
extremely  slight.  When  we  say,  that 
a  thought  suggested  to  the  mind  of  a 
person  of  genius  is  like  a  seed  cast  into 
the  ground  because  the  former  pro- 
duces a  multitude  of  other  thoughts, 
and  the  latter  a  multitude  of  other 
seeds,  this  is  saying  that  between  the 
relation  of  an  inventive  mind  to  a 
thought  contained  in  it,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  a  fertile  soil  to  a  seed  contained 
in  it,  there  exists  a  resemblance  :  the 
real  resemblance  being  in  the  two 
fundamenta  rdationis,  in  each  of  which 
there  occurs  a  germ,  producing  by  its 
development  a  midtitude  of  other 
things  similar  to  itself.  And  as, 
whenever  two  objects  are  jointly  con- 
cerned in  a  phenomenon,  this  consti- 
tutes a  relation  between  those  objects, 
so,  if  we  suppose  a  second  pair  of 
objects  concerned  in  a  second  pheno- 


menon, the  slightest  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  phenomena  is  sufficient 
to  admit  of  its  being  said  that  the 
two  relations  resemble  ;  provided,  of 
course,  the  points  of  resemblance  are 
found  in  those  portions  of  the  two 
phenomena  respectively  which  are 
connoted  by  the  relative  names. 

While  speaking  of  resemblance,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  an 
ambiguity  of  language,  against  which 
scarcely  any  one  is  sufficiently  on  his 
guard.  Resemblance,  when  it  exists 
in  the  highest  degree  of  all,  amounting 
to^undistmguishableness,  is  often  called 
identity,  and  the  two  similar  things 
are  said  to  be  the  same.  I  say  often, 
not  always ;  for  we  do  not  say  that  two 
visible  objects,  two  persons  for  in- 
stance, are  the  same,  because  they  are 
so  much  alike  that  one  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  other :  but  we  constantly 
use  this  mode  of  expression  when 
speaking  of  feeling;  as  when  I  say 
that  the  sight  of  any  object  gives  me 
the  same  sensation  or  emotion  to-day 
that  it  did  yesterday,  or  the  same 
which  it  gives  to  some  other  person. 
This  is  evidently  an  incorrect  appli- 
cation of  the  word  saTtve;  for  the 
feeling  which  I  had  yesterday  is 
gone,  never  to  return  ;  what  I  have 
to-day  is  another  feeling,  exactly  like 
the  former  perhaps,  but  distinct  from 
it ;  and  it  is  evident  that  two  different 
persons  cannot  be  experiencing  the 
same  feeling,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  say  that  they  are  both  sitting  at 
the  same  table.  By  a  similar  am- 
biguity we  say,  that  two  persons  are 
ill  of  the  same  disease ;  that  two 
persons  hold  the  sam^  office ;  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  say  that  they 
are  engaged  in  the  same  adventure, 
or  sailing  in  the  same  ship,  but  in  the 
sense  that  they  fill  offices  exactly 
similar,  though,  perhaps,  in  distant 
places.  Great  confusion  of  ideas  is 
often  produced,  and  many  fallacies 
engendered,  in  otherwise  enlightened 
understandings,  by  not  being  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  fact,  (in  itself  not 
always  to  be  avoided,)  that  they  use 
the  same  name  to  express  ideas  so 
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different  as  those  of  identity  and  un- 
distinguishable  resemblance.  Among 
modem  writers,  Archbishop  Whately 
stands  almost  alone  in  having  drawn 
attention  to  this  distinction,  and  to 
the  ambiguity  connected  with  it. 

Several  relations,  generally  called 
by  other  names,  are  really  cases  of  re- 
\  semblance.  As,  for  example,  equality ; 
which  is  but  another  word  for  the 
exact  resemblance  commonly  called 
identity,  considered  as  subsisting  be- 
tween things  in  respect  of  their 
qtumtUy.  And  this  example  forms  a 
suitable  transition  to  the  third  and 
last  of  the  three  heads  under  which, 
as  already  remarked,  Attributes  are 
commonly  arranged. 

V.  QuAimTY. 

§  12.  Let  us  imagine  two  things, 
between  which  there  is  no  difference, 
(that  i^,  no  dissimilarity,)  except  in 
quantity  alone  :  for  instance,  a  ^dlon 
of  water,  and  more  than  a  gallon  of 
water.  A  gallon  of  water,  like  any 
other  external  object,  makes  its  pre- 
sence known  to  us  by  a  set  of  sensa- 
tions which  it  excites.  Ten  gallons 
of  water  are  also  an  external  object, 
making  its  presence  known  to  us  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  as  we  do  not 
mistake  ten  gallons  of  water  for  a 
gallon  of  water,  it  is  plain  that  the 
set  of  sensations  i^  more  or  less  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  cases.  In  like 
manner,  a  gallon  of  water,  and  a 
gallon  of  wine,  are  two  external 
objects,  making  their  presence  known 
by  two  sets  of  sensations,  which  sensa- 
tions are  different  from  each  other.  In 
the  first  case,  however,  we  say  that  the 
difference  is  in  quantity  ;  in  the  last 
there  is  a  difference  in  quality,  while 
the  quantity  of  the  water  and  of  the 
wine  is  the  same.  What  is  the  real 
distinction  between  the  two  cas^  ?  It 
is  not  within  the  province  of  Logic  to 
analyse  it ;  nor  to  decide  whether  it 
is  susceptible  of  analysis  or  not.  For 
us  the  following  considerations  are 
sufficient.  It  is  evident  that  the 
sensations  I  receive  from  the  gallon  of 


water,  and  those  I  received  from  the 
gallon  of  wine,  are  not  the  same,  that 
is,  not  precisely  alike;  neither  are 
they  altogether  unlike :  they  are 
partly  similar,  partly  dissimilar ;  and 
that  in  which  they  resemble  is  pre* 
cisely  that  in  which  alone  the  gallon 
of  water  and  the  ten  gallons  do  not 
resemble.  That  in  which  the  gallon 
of  water  and  the  gallon  of  wine  are 
like  each  other,  and  in  which  the 
gallon  and  the  ten  gallons  of  water 
are  unlike  each  other,  is  called  their 
quantity.  This  likeness  and  unUke- 
ness  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  no 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  likeness 
or  imlikeness.  But  my  object  is  to 
show,  that  when  we  say  of  two  things 
that  they  differ  in  quantity,  just  as 
when  we  say  that  they  differ  in 
quality,  the  assertion  is  always 
grounded  on  a  difference  in  the  sen- 
sations which  they  excita  Nobody, 
I  presume,  will  say,  that  to  see,  or  to 
lift,  or  to  drink,  ten  gallons  of  water, 
does  not  include  in  itself  a  different 
set  of  sensations  from  those  of  seeing, 
lifting,  or  drinking  one  gallon ;  or 
that  to  see  or  handle  a  foot-rule,  and 
to  see  or  handle  a  yard-measure  made 
exactly  like  it,  are  the  same  sensations. 
I  do  not  imdertake  to  say  what  the 
difference  in  the  sensations  is.  Every- 
body knows,  and  nobody  can  tell ;  no 
more  than  any  one  could  tell  what 
white  is  to  a  person  who  had  never 
had  the  sensation.  But  the  differ- 
ence, so  far  as  cognizable  by  our 
faculties,  lies  in  the  sensations. 
Whatever  difference  we  say  there  is 
in  the  things  themselves,  is  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  grounded,  and 
grounded  exclusively,  on  a  difference 
in  the  sensations  excited  by  them. 

YI.  Attributes  Concluded. 

§  13.  Thus,  then,  all  the  attri- 
butes of  bodies  which  are  classed 
under  Quality  or  Quantity,  are 
grounded  on  the  sensations  which  we 
received  from  those  bodies,  and  may 
be  defined,  the  powers  which  the 
bodies  have  of  exciting  those  sen- 
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sations.  And  the  same  general  ex- 
planation has  been  found  to  apply  to 
most  of  the  attributes  usually  dassed 
under  the  head  of  Relation.  They, 
too,  are  grounded  on  some  fact  or 
phenomenon  into  which  the  related 
^  pbjects  enter  as  parts ;  that  fact  or 
phenomenon  having  no  meaning  and 
no  existence  to  us,  except  the  series  of 
sensations  or  other  states  of  conscious- 
ness by  which  it  makes  itself  known  ; 
and  the  relation  being  simply  the 
power  or  capacity  which  the  object 
possesses  of  taking  part  along  with 
the  correlated  object  in  the  production 
of  that  series  of  sensations  or  states 
of  consciousnesa  We  have  been 
obliged  indeed,  to  recognise  a  some- 
what different  character  in  certain 
J,  peculiar  relations,  those  of  succession 
^  and  simultaneity,  of  likeness  and  un- 
likeness.  These,  not  being  grounded 
on  any  fact  or  phenomenon  distinct 
from  the  related  objects  themselves, 
do  not  admit  of  the  same  kind  of 
analysis.  But  these  relations,  though 
not,  like  other  relations,  groimded  on 
states  of  consciousness,  are  themselves 
states  of  consciousness  :  resemblance 
is  nothing  but  our  feeh'ng  of  resem- 
blance ;  succession  is  nothing  but  our 
feeling  of  succession.  Or,  if  this  be 
disputed,  (and  we  cannot,  without 
transgressing  the  bounds  of  our 
science,  discuss  it  here,)  at  least  our 
knowledge  of  these  relations,  and  even 
our  possibility  of  knowledge,  is  con- 
fined to  those  which  subsist  between 
sensations,  or  other  states  of  con- 
sciousness ;  for,  though  we  ascribe 
resemblance,  or  succession,  or  simul- 
taneity, to  objects  and  to  attributes, 
it  is  always  in  virtue  of  resemblance 
or  succession  or  simultaneity  in  the 
sensations  or  states  of  consciousness 
which  those  objects  excite,  and  on 
which  those  attributes  are  grounded. 

§  14.  In  the  preceding  investigation 
we  have,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
considered  bodies  only,  and  omitted 
minds.  But  what  we  have  said  is 
applicable,  mutaiis  mutandis,  to  the 
latter.    The  attributes  of  minds,  as 


well  as  those  of  bodies,  are  grounded 
on  states  of  feeling  or  consciousness. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  mind,  we  have  to 
consider  its  own  states,  as  well  as 
those  which  it  produces  in  other 
minds.  Every  attribute  of  a  mind 
consists  either  in  being  itself  affected 
in  a  certain  way,  or  affecting  other 
minds  in  a  certain  way.  Considered 
in  itself,  we  can  predicate  nothing  of 
it  but  the  series  of  its  own  feelings. 
When  we  say  of  any  mind,  that  it  is 
devout,  or  superstitious,  or  meditative, 
or  cheerful,  we  mean  that  the  ideas, 
emotions,  or  volitions  implied  in  those 
words,  form  a  frequently  recurring 
part  of  tile  series  of  feelings,  or  states 
of  consciousness,  which  fill  up  the 
sentient  existence  of  that  mind. 

In  addition,  however,  to  those  attri- 
butes of  a  mind  which  are  grounded 
on  its  own  states  of  feeling,  attributes 
may  also  be  ascribed  to  it,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  a  body,  grounded  on  the 
feelings  which  it  excites  in  other 
minds.  A  mind  does  not,  indeed, 
like  a  body,  excite  sensations,  but  it 
may  excite  thoughts  or  emotions. 
The  most  important  example  of  attri- 
butes ascribed  on  this  ground,  is  the 
employment  of  terms  expressive  of 
approbation  or  blame.  When,  for 
example,  we  say  of  any  character,  or 
(in  other  words)  of  any  mind,  that  it 
is  admirable,  we  mean  that  the^  con- 
templation of  it  excites  the  sentiment 
of  admiration  ;  and  indeed  somewhat 
more,  for  the  word  implies  that  we 
not  only  feel  admiration,  but  approve 
that  sentiment  in  ourselves.  In  some 
cases,  under  the  semblance  of  a  single 
attribute,  two  are  really  predicated : 
one  of  them,  a  state  of  the  mind  it- 
self;  the  other,  a  state  with  which 
other  minds  are  affected  by  thinking 
of  it.  As  when  we  say  of  any  one 
that  he  is  generous.  The  word  gene- 
rosity expresses  a  certain  state  of  mind, 
but  being  a  term  of  praise,  it  also  ex- 
presses that  this  state  of  mind  excites 
in  us  another  mental  state,  called 
approbation.  The  assertion  made, 
therefore,  is  twofold,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing purport :  Certain  feelings  form 
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habitually  a  part  of  this  person's 
sentient  existence ;  and  the  idea  of 
those  feelings  of  his,  excites  the  senti- 
ment of  approbation  in  ourselves  or 
others. 

As  we  thus  ascribe  attributes  to 
minds  on  the  ground  of  ideas  and 
emotions,  so  may  we  to  bodies  on 
similar  grounds,  and  not  solely  on  the 
ground  of  sensations  :  as  in  speaking 
of  the  beauty  of  a  statue  ;  since  this 
attribute  is  grounded  on  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  pleasure  which  the  statue 
produces  in  our  minds  ;  which  is  not 
a  sensation,  but  an  emotion. 

Vn.  General  Kesults. 

§  15.  Our  survey  of  the  varieties  of 
Things  which  have  been,  or  which  are 
capable  of  being,  named — which  have 
been,  or  are  capable  of  being,  either 
predicated  of  other  Things,  or  them- 
selves made  the  subject  of  predica- 
tions— is  now  concluded. 

V  Our  enumeration  commenced  with 

^  Feelings.  These  we  scrupulously  dis- 
tinguished from  the  objects  which 
excite  them,  and  from  the  organs  by 
which  they  are,  or  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  conveyed.  Feelings  are  of 
\  four  sorts :  Sensations,  Thoughts, 
Emotions,  and  Volitions.  What  are 
called  Perceptions  are  merely  a  par- 
\   ticular  case  of  Belief,  and  belief  is  a 

\^      kind  of  thought.     Actions  are  merely 
•     volitions  followed  by  an  effect. 

After  Feelings  we  proceeded  to 
Substances.  These  are  either  Bodies 
^  or  Minds.  Without  entering  into 
the  grounds  of  the  metaphysical 
doubts  which  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  Matter  and 
Mind  as  objective  realities,  we  stated 
as  sufficient  for  us  the  conclusion  in 
which  the  best  thinkers  are  now  for 
the  most  part  agreed,  that  all  we  can 
know  of    Matter    is  the  sensations 

">  which  it  gives  us,  and  the  order  of 
occurrence  of  those  sensations  ;  and 
that  while  the  substance  Body  is  the 
unknown  cause  of  our  sensations,  the 
^  substance  Mind  is  the  unknown  re- 
cipient. 


The  only  remaining  class  of  Name- 
able  Things  is  attributes ;  and  these  \x 
are  of  three  kinds.  Quality,  Relation,  ^ 
and  Quantity.  Qualities,  like  sub- 
stances, are  Imown  to  us  no  otherwise 
than  by  the  sensations  or  other  states 
of  consciousness  which  they  excite : 
and  while,  in  compliance  with  com- 
mon usage,  we  have  continued  to 
speak  of  them  as  a  distinct  class  of 
Things,  we  showed  that  in  predicating 
them  no  one  means  to  predicate  any- 
thing but  those  sensations  or  states 
of  consciousness,  on  which  they  may 
be  said  to  be  groimded,  and  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  defined  or  described. 
Relations,  except  the  simple  cases  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness,  succession  and  j^ 
simultaneity,  are  similarly  grounded  ^^ 
on  some  fact  or  phenomenon,  that 
is,  on  some  series  of  sensations 
or  states  of  consciousness,  more  or 
less  complicated.  The  third  species 
of  Attribute,  Quantity,  is  also  mani- 
festly grounded  on  something  in  our 
sensations  or  states  of  feeling,  since 
there  is  an  indubitable  difference  in 
the  sensations  excited  by  a  larger  and 
a  smaller  bulk,  or  by  a  greater  or  a 
less  degree  of  intensity,  in  any  object 
of  sense  or  of  consciousness.  All 
attributes,  therefore,  are  to  us  nothing 
but  either  our  sensations  and  other 
states  of  feeling,  or  something  inex- 
tricably involved  therein  ;  and  to  this 
even  the  peculiar  and  simple  relations 
just  adverted  to  are  not  exceptions. 
Those  peculiar  relations,  however,  are 
so  important,  and,  even  if  they  might 
in  strictness  be  classed  among  states 
of  consciousness,  are  so  fundamentally 
distinct  from  any  other  of  those 
states,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  subtlety 
to  bring  them  under  that  common 
description,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  classed  apart.* 

*  Professor  Bain  (Logic,  i.  49)  defines 
attributes  as  "  points  of  community  amonflr 
classes."  This  definition  expresses  weU 
one  point  of  view,  but  is  liable  to  the 
objection  that  it  applies  only  to  the  attri- 
butes of  classes  ;  though  an  object,  tmique 
in  its  kind,  maybe  said  to  have  attributes. 
Moreover,  the  definition  is  not  ultimate, 
since  the  points  of  community  themselves 
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As  the  result,    therefore,   of  our 
analysis,  we  obtain  the  following  as 
an  enumeration  and  classification  of 
all  Nameable  Things  : — 
^    I  St.  Feelings,   or  States  of    Con- 
/  sciousness. 
y^     2nd.  The  Minds  which  experience 
those  feelings. 

3rd.  The  Bodies,  or  external  objects 

-^    which  excite  certain  of  those  feelings, 

w    together  with  the  powers  or  properties 

^  whereby   they    excite    them ;    these 

latter  (at  least)  being  included  rather 

in  compliance  with  common  opinion, 

and  because  their  existence  is  taken 

for  granted  in  the  common  language 

from  which  I  cannot  prudently  deviate, 

than  because  the  recognition  of  such 

powers  or  properties  as  real  existences 

appears  to  be  warranted  by  a  sound 

philosoph}'. 

4th,  and  last.    The  Successions  and 

/Co-existences,  the  Likenesses  and  Un- 
likenesses,  between  feelings  or  states 
of  consciousness.  Those  relations, 
when  considered  as  subsisting  be- 
tween other  things,  exist  in  reality  only 
between  the  states  of  consciousness 
which  those  things,  if  bodies,  excite, 
if  minds,  either  excite  or  experience. 

This,  until  a  better  can  be  sug- 
gested, may  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Categories  of  Aristotle  considered 
as  a  Classification  of  Existences. 
The  practical  application  of  it  will 
appear  when  we  commence  the  in- 
quiry into  the  Import  of  Proposi- 
tions ;  in  other  words,  when  we  in- 
quire what  it  is  which  the  mind 
actually  believes  when  it  gives  what 
is  called  its  assent  to  a  proposition. 

These  four  classes  comprising,  if 
the  classification  be  correct,  all 
Nameable  Things,  these  or  some  of 
them  must  of  course  compose  the 
signification  of  all  names  ;  and  of 
these,  or  some  of  them,  is  made  up 
whatever  we  call  a  fact. 

For  distinction's  sake,  every  fact 
which  is  solely  composed  of  feelings 

admit  of,  and  require,  further  analysis; 
and  Mr.  Bain  does  analyse  them  into  re- 
semblance in  the  sensations,  or  other  states 
of  consciousness  excited  by  the  object. 


or  states  of  consciousness  considered 
as  such,  is  often  called  a  Psychological  ^^^ 
or  Subjective  fact ;  while  every  fact 
which  is  composed,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  something  different  from 
these,  that  is,  of  substances  and 
attributes,  is  called  an  Objective  fact,  v^ 
We  may  say,  then,  that  every  ob- 
jective fact  is  grounded  on  a  corre- 
sponding subjective  one  ;  and  has  no 
meaning  to  us,  (apart  from  the  sub- 
jective fact  which  corresponds  to  it,) 
except  as  a  name  for  the  unknown 
and  inscrutable  process  by  which 
that  subjective  or  psychological  fact 
is  brought  to  pass. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OF  PROPOSITIONS. 

§  I.  In  treating  of  Propositions,  as 
already  in  treating  of  Names,  some 
considerations  of  a  comparatively 
elementary  nature  respecting  their 
form  and  varieties  must  be  premised, 
before  entering  upon  that  analysis  of 
the  import  conveyed  by  them,  which 
is  the  real  subject  and  purpose  of  this 
preliminary  book. 

A  proposition,  we  have  before  said, 
is  a  portion  of  discourse  in  which  a 
predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  sub- 
ject. A  predicate  and  a  subject  are  all 
that  is  necessarily  required  to  make  up 
a  proposition  :  but  as  we  cannot  con- 
clude from  merely  seeing  two  names 
put  together,  that  they  are  a  pre- 
dicate and  a  subject,  that  is,  that  one 
of  them  is  intended  to  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  other,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  mode  or 
form  of  indicating  that  such  is  the 
intention ;  some  sign  to  distinguish 
a  predication  from  any  other  kind  of 
discourse.  This  is  sometimes  done 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  one  of  the 
words,  called  an  ivjlection;  as  when 
we  say.  Fire  bums ;  the  change  of 
the  second  word  from  hum  to  hums 
showing  that  we  mean  to  affirm  the 
predicate  bum  of  the  subject  fire. 
But  this  function  is  more  commonly 
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fulfilled  by  the  word  m,  when  an 
affirmation  is  intended,  is  notf  when 
a  negation  ;  or  by  some  other  part  of 
the  verb  to  be.  The  word  which  thus 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  sign  of  predica- 
tion is  called,  as  we  formerly  observed, 
the  copula.  It  is  important  that  there 
should  be  no  indistinctness  in  our 
conception  of  the  nature  and  office 
of  the  copula;  for  confused  notions 
respecting  it  are  among  the  causes 
which  have  spread  mysticism  over 
the  field  of  logic,  and  perverted  its 
speculations  into  logomachies. 

It  is  apt  to  be  supposed  that  the 
copula  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  sign  of  predication  ;  that  it  also 
signifies  existence.  In  the  proposi- 
tion, Socrates  is  just,  it  may  seem  to 
be  implied  not  only  that  the  quality 
just  can  be  affirmed  of  Socrates,  but 
moreover  that  Socrates  is,  that  is  to 
say,  exists.  This,  however,  only  shows 
that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word 
M ;  a  word  which  not  only  performs 
the  function  of  the  copula  in  affirma- 
tions, but  has  also  a  meaning  of  its 
own,  in  virtue  of  which  it  may  itself 
be  made  the  predicate  of  a  proposi- 
tion. That  the  employment  of  it  as 
a  copula  does  not  necessarily  include 
the  affirmation  of  existence,  appears 
from  such  a  proposition  as  this  :  A 
centaur  is  a  fiction  of  the  poets  ;  where 
it  cannot  possibly  be  implied  that  a 
centaur  exists,  since  the  proposition 
itself  expressly  asserts  tliat  the  thing 
has  no  real  existence. 

Many  volumes  might  be  filled  with 
the  frivolous  speculations  concerning 
the  nature  of  Being,  (to  6Vf  oialaj 
Ens,  Entitas,  Essentia,  and  the  like,) 
which  have  arisen  from  overlooking 
this  double  meaning  of  the  word  to 
be;  from  supposing  that  when  it 
signifies  to  exists  and  when  it  signifies 
to  be  some  specified  thing,  as  to  &e  a 
man,  to  be  Socrates,  to  be  seen  or 
spoken  of,  to  be  a  phantom,  even  to 
be  a  nonentity,  it  must  still,  at  bottom, 
answer  to  the  same  idea  ;  and  that  a 
meaning  must  be  found  for  it  which 
shall  suit  all  these  cases.  The  fog 
which  rose  from    this  narrow  spot 


diffused  itself  at  an  early  period  over 
the  whole  surface  of  metaphysics. 
Yet  it  becomes  us  not  to  triumph 
over  the  great  intellects  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  because  we  are  now  able  to 
preserve  ourselves  from  many  errors 
into  which  they,  perhaps  inevitably, 
fell.  The  fire-teazer  of  a  modem 
steam-engine  produces  by  his  exer- 
tions far  greater  effects  than  Milo 
of  Crotona  could,  but  he  is  not  there- 
fore a  stronger  man.  The  Gxeeks 
seldom  knew  any  language  but  their 
own.  This  rendered  it  far  more 
difficult  for  them  than  it  is  for  us,  to 
acquire  a  readiness  in  detecting 
ambiguities.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  having  accurately  studied  aplurality 
of  languages,  especially  of  those 
languages  which  eminent  thinkers 
have  used  as  the  vehicle  of  their 
thoughts,  is  the  practical  lesson  ive 
learn  respecting  the  ambiguities  of 
words,  by  finding  that  the  same  word 
in  one  language  corresponds,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  to  different  words  in 
another.  When  not  thus  exercised, 
even  the  strongest  understandings  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  things  which 
have  a  common  name  have  not  in 
some  respect  or  other  a  common 
nature;  and  often  expend  much 
labour  very  unprofitably  (as  was 
frequently  done  by  the  two  philo- 
sophers just  mentioned)  in  vain 
attempts  to  discover  in  what  this 
common  nature  consists.  But,  the 
habit  once  formed,  intellects  much 
inferior  are  capable  of  detecting  even 
ambiguities  which  are  common  to 
many  languages  :  and  it  is  surprising 
that  the  one  now  under  consideration, 
though  it  exists  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages as  well  as  in  the  ancient, 
should  have  been  overlooked  by 
almost  all  authors.  The  quantity  of 
futile  speculation  which  had  been 
caused  by  a  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  copula  was  hinted  at  by 
Hobbes  ;  but  Mr.  James  Mill  *  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  who  distinctly 
characterized    the     ambiguity,    and 

*  ArwdyM  of  the  Human  Mind,  1.  126  et 
seq. 
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pointed  out  how  many  errors  in  the 
received  systems  of  philosophy  it  has 
had  to  answer  for.  It  has  indeed 
misled  the  modems  scarcely  less  than 
the  ancients,  though  their  mistakes, 
because  our  understandings  are  not 
yet  so  completely  emancipated  from 
their  influence,  do  not  appear  equally 
irrational. 

We  shall  now  briefly  review  the 
principal  distinctions  which  exist 
among  propositions,  and  the  technical 
terms  most  commonly  in  use  to  ex- 
press those  distinctions. 

§  2.  A  proposition  being  a  portion 
of  discourse  in  which  something  is 
aflirmed  or  denied  of  something,  the 
first  division  of  propositions  is  into 
^  affirmative  and  negative.  An  affir- 
mative proposition  is  that  in  which 
the  predicate  is  a^rmed  of  the  subject ; 
as,  CsBsar  is  dead.  A  negative  pro- 
position is  that  in  which  the  predicate 
is  denied  of  the  subject ;  as,  Csesar  is 
not  dead.  The  copula,  in  this  last 
species  of  proposition,  consists  of  the 
words  t8  noty  which  are  the  sign  of 
negation ;  i«  being  the  sign  of  affir- 
mation. 

Some  logicians,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Hobbes,  state  this  dis- 
tinction differently  ;  they  recognise 
only  one  form  of  copula,  is,  and  attach 
the  negative  sign  to  the  predicate. 
"  Caesar  is  dead,"  and  "  Csesar  is  not 
dead,"  according  to  these  writers,  are 
propositions  agreeing  not  in  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  but  in  the  subject 
only.  They  do  not  consider  "  dead," 
but  "  not  dead,"  to  be  the  predicate  of 
the  second  proposition,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly define  a  negative  proposition 
to  be  one  in  which  the  predicate  is  a 
negative  name.  The  point,  though 
not  of  much  practical  moment,  de- 
serves notice  as  an  example  (not  un- 
frequent  in  logic)  where  by  means  of 
an  apparent  simplification,  but  which 
is  merely  verbal,  matters  are  made 
more  complex  than  before.  The  notion 
of  these  writers  was,  that  they  could 
get  rid  of  the  distinction  between 
affirming  and  denying,  by  treating 


every  case  of  denying  as  the  affirming 
of  a  negative  name.  But  what  is 
meant  by  a  negative  name  ?  A  name 
expressive  of  the  absence  of  an  attri- 
bute. So  that  when  we  affirm  a  nega- 
tive name,  what  we  are  really  predi- 
cating is  absence  and  not  presence  ; 
we  are  asserting  not  that  anything  is, 
but  that  something  is  not ;  to  express 
which  operation  no  word  seems  so 
propw  as  the  word  denying.  The 
fundamental  distinction  is  between  a 
fact  and  the  non-existence  of  that 
fact ;  between  seeing  something  and 
not  seeing  it,  between  Ceesar's  being 
dead  and  his  not  being  dead  ;  and  if 
this  were  a  merely  verbal  distinction, 
the  generalization  which  brings  both 
within  the  same  form  of  assertion 
would  be  a  real  simplification :  the 
distinction,  however,  being  real,  and 
in  the  facts,  it  is  the  generalization 
confounding  the  distinction  that  is 
merely  verbal  ;  and  tends  to  obscure 
the  subject,  by  treating  the  difference 
between  two  kinds  of  truths  as  if  it 
were  only  a  difference  between  two 
kinds  of  words.  To  put  things  to- 
gether, and  to  put  them  or  keep  them 
asunder,  will  remain  different  opera- 
tions, whatever  tricks  we  may  play 
with  language. 

A  remark  of  a  similar  nature  may 
be  applied  to  most  of  those  distinc- 
tions among  propositions  which  are 
said  to  have  reference  to  their  mo-  ^ 
dality;  as,  difference  of  tense  or  time ; 
the  sun  did  rise,  the  sun  u  rising,  the 
sun  w\ll  rise.  These  differences,  like 
that  between  affirmation  and  nega- 
tion, might  be  glossed  over  by  con- 
sidering the  incident  of  time  as  a  mere 
modification  of  the  predicate  :  thus. 
The  sun  is  an  object  having  risen,  The 
sun  is  an  object  now  rising.  The  sun  is 
an  object  to  rise  hereafter.  But  the 
simplification  would  be  merely  verbal. 
Past,  present,  and  future,  do  not  con- 
stitute so  many  different  kinds  of 
rising  ;  they  are  designations  belong- 
ing to  the  event  asserted,  to  the  sun's 
rising  to-day.  They  affect,  not  the 
predicate,  but  the  applicability  of  the 
predicate  to  the  particular  subject. 
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That  which  we  affirm  to  be  past, 
present,  or  future,  is  Dot  what  the 
subject  signifies,  nor  what  the  predi- 
cate signifies,  but  specifically  and  ex- 
pressly what  the  predication  signifies  ; 
what  is  expressed  only  by  the  proposi- 
tion as  such,  and  not  by  either  or 
both  of  the  terms.  Therefore  the 
circumstance  of  time  is  properly  con- 
sidered as  attaching  to  the  copula, 
which  is  the  sign  of  predication,  and 
not  to  the  predicate.  If  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  such  modifications 
as  these,  Caesar  may  be  dead  ;  Csesar 
is  perhiips  dead ;  it  is  possible  that 
Csesar  is  dead ;  it  is  only  because 
these  fall  altogether  under  another 
head,  being  properly  assertions  not  of 
anything  relating  to  the  fact  itself, 
but  of  the  state  of  our  own  mind  in 
regard  to  it ;  namely,  our  absence  of 
disbelief  of  it.  Thus  '*  Csesar  may 
be  dead  "  means  '*  I  am  not  sure  that 
Csesar  is  alive." 

§  3.  The  next  division  of  proposi- 
y^  tions  is  into  Simple  and  Complex  ; 
more  aptly  (by  Professor  Bain  *) 
^^  termed  Compound.  A  simple  pro- 
position is  that  in  which  one  predicate 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  one  subject. 
A  compound  proposition  is  that  in 
which  there  is  more  than  one  predicate, 
or  more  than  one  subject,  or  both,  u 

At  first  sight  this  division  has  the 
air  of  an  absurdity ;  a  solemn  distinc- 
tion of  things  into  one  and  more  than 
one  ;  as  if  we  were  to  divide  horses 
into  single  horses  and  teams  of  horses. 
And  it  is  true  that  what  is  called  a 
complex  (or  compound)  proposition  is 
often  not  a  proposition  at  all,  but 
several  propositions,  held  together  by 
a  conjunction.  Such,  for  example,  is 
this :  Csesar  is  dead,  and  Brutus  is 
alive  :  or  even  this,  Caesar  is  dead, 
but  Brutus  is  alive.  There  are  here 
two  distinct  assertions  ;  and  we  might 
as  well  call  a  street  a  complex  house, 
as  these  two  propositions  a  complex 
proposition.  It  is  true  that  the  syn- 
categorematic  words  and  and  but  have 

*  Logic,  1.  85. 


a  meaning :  but  that  meaning  is  so 
far  from  ^king  the  two  propitious 
one,  that  it  adds  a  third  proposition 
to  them.  All  particles  are  abbrevia- 
tions, and  generally  abbreviations  of 
propositions  ;  a  kind  of  shorthand, 
whereby  something  which,  to  be  ex- 
pressed fully,  would  have  required  a 
proposition  or  a  series  of  propositions, 
is  suggested  to  the  mind  at  once. 
Thus  the  words,  Csesar  is  dead  and 
Brutus  is  alive,  are  equivalent  to 
these :  Csesar  is  dead  ;  Brutus  is 
alive ;  it  is  desired  that  the  two  pre- 
ceding propositions  should  be  thought 
of  together.  If  the  words  were, 
Csesar  is  dead,  but  Brutus  is  alive,  the 
sense  would  be  equivalent  to  the  same 
three  propositions  together  with  a 
fourth  ;  "  between  the  two  preceding 
propositions  there  exists  a  contrast :  " 
viz.  either  between  the  two  facts  theni« 
selves,  or  between  the  feelings  witb 
which  it  is  desired  that  they  should  be 
regarded. 

In  the  instances  cited  the  two  pro- 
positions are  kept  visibly  distinct,  each 
subject  having  its  sepiurate  predicate, 
and  each  predicate  its  separate  sub- 
ject. For  brevity,  however,  and  to 
avoid  repetition,  the  propositions  are 
often  blended  together:  as  in  this, 
**  Peter  and  James  preached  at  Jem- 
salem  and  in  Galilee,"  which  contains 
four  propositions  :  Peter  preached  at 
Jerusalem,  Peter  preached  in  Galile^ 
James  preached  at  Jerusalem,  James 
preached  in  Galilee. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  two  or 
more  propositions  comprised  in  what 
is  called  a  complex  proposition  are 
stated  absolutely  and  not  under  any 
condition  or  proviso,  it  is  not  a  pro- 
position at  all,  but  a  plurality  of  pro- 
positions ;  since  what  it  expresses  is 
not  a  single  assertion,  but  several 
assertions,  which,  if  true  when  joined, 
are  true  also  when  separated.  But 
there  is  a  kind  of  proposition  which, 
though  it  contains  a  plurality  of  sub- 
jects and  of  predicates,  and  may  be 
said  in  one  sense  of  the  word  to  con- 
sist of  several  propositions,  contains 
but  one  assertion ;  and  its  truth  does 
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not  at  all  imply  that  of  the  simple 
propositions  which  compose  it.  An 
example  of  this  is,  when  the  simple 
propositions  are  connected  by  the 
particle  or  ;  as,  either  A  is  B  or  G  is 
D  ;  or  by  the  particle  if ;  as,  A  is  B 
if  0  is  D.     In  the  former  case,  the 

^   proposition  is  called  disjunctive,  in  the 

^  latter,  conditional:  the  name  hypo- 
thetical was  originally  common  to 
both.  As  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Archbishop  Whately  and  others,  the 
disjimctive  form  is  resolvable  into  the 
conditional ;  every  disjunctive  pro- 
position being  equivalent  to  two  or 
more  conditional  ones.  **  Either  A  is 
B  or  C  is  D,"  means,  "  if  A  is  not  B, 
C  is  D;  and  if  0  is  not  D,  A  is  B." 
rAU  hypothetical  propositions,  there- 

/  fore,  though  disjunctive  in  form,  are 
conditioned  in  meaning ;  and  the 
words  hypothetical  and  conditional 
may  be,  as  indeed  they  generally  are, 
used  synonymously.  Propositions  in 
which  the  assertion  is  not  dependent 
on  a  condition,  are  said,  in  the  lan- 

/  guage  of  logicians,  to  be  categorical. 
An  hypothetical  proposition  is  not, 
like  the  pretended  complex  proposi- 
tions which  we  previously  considered, 
a  mere  aggregation  of  simple  proposi- 
tions. The  simple  propositions  which 
form  part  of  the  words  in  which  it  is 
couched,  form  no  part  of  the  assertion 
which  it  conve)r8.  When  we  say.  If 
the  Koran  comes  from  Grod,  Mahomet 
is  the  {»rophet  of  God,  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  affirm  either  that  the  Koran 
does  come  from  God,  or  that  Mahomet 
is  really  His  prophet.  Neither  of 
these  simple  propositions  may  be  true, 
and  yet  the  truth  of  the  hypotheti- 
cal proposition  may  be  indisputable. 
What  is  asserted  is  not  the  truth  of 
€ither  of  the  propositions,  but  the 
inferribility  of  the  one  from  the  other. 
What,  then,  is  the  subject,  and  what 
the  predicate  of  the  hypothetical  pro- 
position ?  "  The  Koran  "  is  not  the 
subject  of  it,  nor  is  "Mahomet : "  for 
nothing  is  affirmed  or  denied  either  of 
the  Koran  or  of  Mahomet.  The  real 
subject  of  the  predication  is  the  entire 
proposition,  "  Mahomet  is  the  prophet 


of  God  ; "  and  the  affirmation  is,  that 
this  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the 
proposition,  "the  Koran  comes  from 
G^."  The  subject  and  predicate, 
therefore,  of  an  hypothetical  proposi- 
tion are  names  of  propositions.  The 
subject  is  some  one  proposition.  The 
predicate  is  a  general  relative  name 
applicable  to  propositions  of  this  form 
— "an  inference  from  so  and  so."  A 
fresh  instance  is  here  afforded  of  the 
remark,  that  particles  are  abbrevia- 
tions ;  since  "  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D,'*  is 
found  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the 
following  :  "  The  proposition  C  is  D, 
is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the 
proposition  A  is  B." 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between 
hypothetical  and  categorical  proposi- 
tions, is  not  so  great  as  it  at  first 
appears.     In  the  conditional,  as  well 
as  in  the  categorical  form,  one  predi- 
cate is  affirmed  of  one  subject,  and  no 
more  :  but  a  conditional  proposition 
is  a  proposition  concerning  a  proposi- 
tion ;  the  subject  of  the  assertion  is 
itself  an    assertion.      Noi'  is  this  a 
property  peculiar  to  hypothetical  pro- 
positions.    There  are  other  classes  of 
assertions     concerning     propositions. 
Like  other  things,  a  proposition  has 
attributes  which  may  be  predicated 
of  it.     The  attribute  predicated  of  it 
in  an  hypothetical  proposition,  is  that 
of  being  an  inference  from  a  certain 
other  proposition.     But  this  is  only 
one  of  many  attributes  that  might  be 
predicated.     We  may  say,  That  the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  is  an 
axiom    in    mathematics :    That    the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
alone,  is  a  tenet  of  the  Greek  Church  : 
The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  was  renounced  by  Parliament 
at  the  Revolution :   The  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  has  no  countenance  from 
Scripture.      In  all   these  cases  the 
subject  of  the  predication  is  an  entire 
proposition.    That  which  these  differ- 
ent predicates  are  affirmed  of  is  ^ 
proposition,   "the    whole   is  greater 
than  its  part  ;'*  tJie  proposition,  "the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
alone ; "  the  proposition,  kings  have  a 
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divine  right ;  "  thje  propositiotif  "  the 
Pope  is  infallible." 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  much 
less  difference  between  hypothetical 
propositions  and  any  others,  than  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine  from  their 
form,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  conspicuous  position  which 
they  have  been  selected  to  fill  in 
treatises  on  logic,  if  he  did  not  re- 
member that  what  they  predicate  of  a 
proposition,  namely,  its  being  an  in- 
ference from  something  else,  is  precisely 
that  one  of  its  attributes  with  which 
most  of  all  a  logician  is  concerned. 

§  4.  The  next  of  the  common 
divisions  of  Propositions  is  into  Uni- 
versal, Particular,  Indefinite,  and 
Singular :  a  distinction  founded  on 
the  degree  of  generality  in  which  the 
name,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
proposition,  is  to  be  understood.  The 
following  are  examples  : 

All  men  are  mortal —  Universal. 

Some  men  are  mortal —  Particular. 

Man  is  mortal —  Indefinite. 

Julius  Ccesar  is  mortal —  Singular. 

The  proposition  is  Singular  when 
the  subject  is  an  individual  name. 
IJhe  individual  name  needs  not  be 
a  proper  name.  "The  Founder  of 
Christianity  was  crucified,"  is  as  much 
a  singular  proposition  as  "  Christ  was 
crucified." 

When  the  name  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposition  is  a  general 
name,  we  may  intend  to  affirm  or 
deny  the  predicate,  either  of  all  the 
things  that  the  subject  .denotes,  or 
only  of  some.  When  the  predicate 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  and  each 
of  the  things  denoted  by  the  subject, 
the  proposition  is  universal ;  when  of 
/  some  undefined  portion  of  them  only, 
it  is  particular.  Thus,  All  men  are 
mortal ;  Every  man  is  mortal ;  are 
universal  propositions.  No  man  is 
immortal,  is  ^o  an  universal  propo- 
sition, since  the  predicate,  immortal, 
is  denied  of  each  and  every  individual 
denoted  by  the  term  man  ;  the  nega- 
/       fcive  proposition  being  exactly  equiva- 


lent to  the  following,  Every  man  is 
not-immortaL  But  '*some  men  are 
wise,"  **8ome  men  are  not  wise,*'  are 
particular  propositions  ;  the  predicate 
noise  being  in  the  one  case  affirmed 
and  in  the  other  denied  not  of  each 
and  every  individual  denoted  by  the 
term  man,  but  only  of  each  and  every 
one  of  some  portion  of  those  indivi- 
duals, without  specifying  what  por- 
tion ;  for  if  this  were  specified,  the 
proposition  would  be  changed  either 
into  a  singular  proposition,  or  into  an 
universal  proposition  with  a  different 
subject ;  as,  for  instance,  **aXLprop€riy 
instructed  men  are  wise.  **  T^ere  are 
other  forms  of  particular  propositions ; 
as,  *^  Most  men  are  imperfectly  edu- 
cated : "  it  being  immaterial  how  lax^ 
a  portion  of  the  subject  the  predicate 
is  asserted  of,  as  long  as  it  is  left  un- 
certain how  that  portion  is  to  be  dia« 
tinguished  from  the  rest.* 

When  the  form  of  expression  does 
not  clearly  show  whether  the  genera] 
name  which  is  the  subject  of*the  pro- 
position is  meant  to  stand  for  all  the 
individuals  denoted  by  it,  or  only  fop 
some  of  them,  the  proposition  is,  by 
some  logicians,  call^  Indefinite ; 
but  this,  as  Archbishop  Whately 
observes,  is  a  solecisig,  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  committed  by  some 
grammarians  when  in  their  list  of 
genders  they  enumerate  the  doubtfiU 


*  Instead  of  Universal  and  Particular,  as 
applied  to  propositions,  Professor  Bain  pro- 
poses (LogiCj  i  81)  the  terms  Total  and  ^ 
Partial ;  reserving  the  former  pair  of  terms  -^ 
for  their  inductive  meaning,  "tiiie  contrast 
between  a  general  proposition  and  the  par- 
ticulars or  individuals  that  we  derive  it 
from."  This  change  in  nomenclature  would 
be  attended  with  the  further  advantage^ 
that  Singular  propositions,  which  in  the 
Syllogism  follow  the  same  rules  as  Uni- 
versal, would  beiucluded  along  with  them 
in  the  same  class,  that  of  Total  predica- 
tions. It  is  not  the  Subject's  denoting 
many  things  or  only  one,  that  is  of  im- 
portance in  reasoning,  it  is  that  the  asser- 
tion is  made  of  the  whole  or  a  part  only  of 
what  the  Subject  denotes.  Tlie  words 
Universal  and  Particular,  however,  are  so 
familiar  and  so  well  understood  in  both 
the  senses  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bain,  that 
the  double  meaning  does  not  produce  any 
material  inconvenience. 
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gmder.  The  speaker  must  mean  to 
assert  the  proposition  either  as  an 
universal  or  as  a  particular  proposi- 
tion, though  he  has  failed  to  declare 
which :  and  it  often  happens  that 
though  the  words  do  not  show  which 
of  the  two  he  intends,  the  context,  or 
the  custom  of  speech,  supplies  the 
deficiency.  Thus,  when  it  is  affirmed 
that  "  Man  is  mortal,"  nobody  doubts 
that  the  assertion  is  intended  of  all 
human  beings ;  and  the  word  indi- 
cative of  universality  is  commonly 
omitted,  only  because  the  meaning  is 
evident  without  it.  In  the  proposition, 
"  Wine  is  good,"  it  is  understood  with 
equal  readiness,  though  for  somewhat 
different  reasons,  that  the  assertion  is 
not  intended  to  be  universal,  but 
particular.  *  As  is  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Bain,t  the  chief  examples  of 
Indefinite  propositions  occur  "with 
names  of  material,  which  are  the  sub- 
jects sometimes  of  universal,  and  at 
other  times  of  particular  predication. 
'Food  is  chemically  constituted  by 
carbon,  oxygen,  &c.,'  is  a  proposition 
of  universal  quantity ;  the  meaning 
is  all  food — all  kinds  of  food.  *  Food 
is  necessary  to  animal  life '  is  a  case 
of  particular  quantity ;  the  meaning 
is  some  sort  of  food,  not  necessarily 
all  sorts.  *  Metal  is  requisite  in  order 
to  strength  *  does  not  mean  all  kinds 
of  metal.  'Gold  will  make  a  way,* 
means  a  portion  of  gold." 

When  a  general  name  stands  for 
each  and  every  individual  which  it  is 
a  name  of,  or  in  other  words,  which 
it  denotes,  it  is  said  by  logicians  to 
/^  be  distributed,  or  taken  distributively. 
Thus,  in  the  proposition.  All  men 
are  mortal,  the  subject,  Man,  is  dis- 
tributed, because  mortality  is  affirmed 
of  each  and  every  man.  The  predi- 
cate. Mortal,  is  not  distributed, 
because  the  only  mortals  who  are 
spoken  of  in  the  proposition  are  those 

*  It  may, '  however,  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  an  universal  proposition  with 
a  different  predicate,  viz.  "All  wine  is 
good  quA  wine,"  or  **  is  good  in  respect  of 
the  qualities  which  constate  it  wim.** 

t  Logic,  i.  83. 


who  happen  to  be  men;  while  the 
word  may,  for  aught  that  appears, 
and  in  fact  does,  comprehend  within 
it  an  indefinite  number  of  objects 
besides  men.  In  the  proposition, 
Some  men  are  mortal,  both  the  pre- 
dicate and  the  subject  are  undis' 
tributed.  In  the  following,  No  men 
have  wings,  both  the  predicate  and 
the  subject  are  distributed.  Not  only 
is  the  attribute  of  having  wings 
denied  of  the  entire  class  Man,  but 
that  class  is  severed  and  cast  out 
from  the -whole  of  the  class  Winged, 
and  not  merely  from  some  part  of 
that  class. 

This  phraseology,  which  is  of  great 
service  in  stating  and  demonstrating 
the  rules  of  the  syllogism,  enables  us 
to  express  very  concisely  the  defini- 
tions of  an  universal  and  a  particular 
proposition.  An  universal  proposi-  / 
tion  is  that  of  which  the  subject  is 
distributed ;  a  particular  proposition 
is  that  of  which  the  subject  is  im-  / 
distributed. 

There  are  many  more  distinctions 
among  propositions  than  those  we 
have  here  stated,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  importance.  But,  for 
explaining  and  illustrating  these,  more 
suitable  opportunities  will  occur  in 
the  sequeL 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  IMPORT  OF  PEOPOSITIONS. 

§  I.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
propositions  must  have  one  of  two 
objects  :  to  analyse  the  state  of  mind 
called  Belief,  or  to  analyse  what  is 
believed.  All  language  recognises  a 
difference  between  a  doctrine  or 
opinion,  and  the  fact  of  entertaining 
the  opinion ;  between  assent,  and 
what  is  assented  to. 

Logic,  according  to  the  conception 
here  formed  of  it,  has  no  concern 
with  the  nature  of  the  act  of  judging 
or  believing;  the  consideration  of 
that  act,  as  a  phenomenon  of  the 
mind,    belongs    to    another    science. 
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Philosophers,  however,  from  Descartes 
downwards,  and  especially  from  the 
era  of  Leibnitz  and  Locke,  have  by 
no  means  observed  this  distinction ; 
and  would  have  treated  with  great 
disrespect  any  attempt  to  analyse  the 
Import  of  Propositions,  unless  founded 
on  an  analysis  of  the  act  of  Judgment. 
A  proposition,  they  would  have  said, 
is  but  the  expression  in  words  of  a 
Judgment.  The  thing  expressed,  not 
the  mere  verbal  expression,  is  the 
important  matter.  When  the  mind 
assents  to  a  proposition,  it  judges. 
Let  us  find  out  what  the  mind  does 
when  it  judges,  and  we  shall  know 
what  propositions  mean,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Conformably  to  these  views,  almost 
all  the  writers  on  Logic  in  the  last 
two  centuries,  whether  English,  Ger- 
man, or  French,  have  made  their 
theory  of  Propositions,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  a  theory  of  Judgments. 
They  considered  a  Proposition,  or  a 
Judgment,  for  they  used  the  two 
words  indiscriminately,  to  consist  in 
affirming  or  denying  one  idea  of 
another.  To  judge,  was  to  put  two 
ideas  together,  or  to  bring  one  idea 
under  another,  or  to  compare  two 
ideas,  or  to  perceive  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  between  two  ideas : 
and  the  whole  doctrine  of  Proposi- 
tions, together  with  the  theory  of 
Reasoning,(alway8  necessarily  founded 
on  the  theory  of  Propositions,)  was 
stated  as  if  Ideas,  or  Conceptions,  or 
whatever  other  term  the  writer  pre- 
ferred as  a  name  for  mental  represen- 
tations generally,  constituted  essen- 
tially the  subject-matter  and  substance 
of  those  operations. 

It  is,  of  course,  true,  that  in  any 
case  of  judgment,  as  for  instance  when 
we  judge  that  gold  is  yellow,  a  process 
takes  place  in  our  minds,  of  which 
some  one  or  other  of  these  theories 
is  a  partially  correct  account.  We 
must  have  the  idea  of  gold  and  the 
idea  of  yellow,  and  these  two  ideas 
must  be  brought  together  in  our  mind. 
But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  takes 


place  ;■  for  we  may  put  two  ideas  to- 
gether without  any  act  of  belief ;  as 
when  we  merely  imagine  something, 
such  as  a  golden  mountain  ;  or  when 
we  actually  disbelieve :  for  in  order 
even  to  disbelieve  that  Mahomet  was 
an  apostle  of  God,  we  must  put  the 
idea  of  Mahomet  and  that  of  an  apos- 
tie  of  God  together.  To  determine 
what  it  is  that  happens  in  the  case  of 
assent  or  dissent  besides  putting  two 
ideas  together,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
tricate of  metaphysical  problems.  But 
whatever  the  solution  may  be,  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that  it  can  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  im- 
port of  propositions  ;  for  this  reason, 
that  propositions  (except  sometimes 
when  the  mind  itself  is  the  subject 
treated  of)  are  not  assertions  respect- 
ing our  ideas  of  things,  but  assertions 
respecting  the  things  themselves.  In 
order  to  believe  that  gold  is  yellow, 
I  must,  indeed,  have  the  idea  of  gold, 
and  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  something 
having  reference  to  those  ideas  must 
take  place  in  my  mind ;  but  my  belief 
has  not  reference  to  the  ideas,  it  has 
reference  to  the  things.  What  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  fact  relating  to  the  outward 
thing,  gold,  and  to  the  impression 
made  by  that  outward  thing  upon  the 
human  organs ;  not  a  fact  relating  to 
my  conception  of  gold,  which  would 
be  a  fact  in  my  mental  history,  not  a 
fact  of  external  nature.  It  is  true, 
that  in  order  to  believe  this  fact  in 
external  nature,  another  fact  must 
take  place  in  my  mind,  a  process  must 
be  performed  upon  my  ideas ;  but  so 
it  must  in  everything  else  that  I  do. 
I  cannot  dig  the  ground  unless  I  have 
the  idea  of  the  ground,  and  of  a  spade, 
and  of  all  the  other  things  I  am  ope- 
rating upon,  and  unless  I  put  those 
ideas  together.*    But  it  would  be  a 

*  Dr.  Whewell  (PhUoaophy  of  Discovery, 
p.  242)  questions  tiiis  statement,  and  ask^, 
"Are  we  to  say  that  a  mole  cannot  dig 
the  ground,  except  he  has  an  idea  of  the 
ground,  and  of  the  snout  and  paws  with 
which  he  digs  it?"  I  do  not  know  what 
passes  in  a  mole's  mind,  nor  what  amount 
of  mental  apprehension  may  or  may  not 
accompany  his  instinctive  actions.     Bui 
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yer)'  ridiculous  description  of  digging 
.  the  ground  to  say  that  it  is  putting 
^  one  idea  into  another.  Digging  is  an 
operation  which  is  performed  upon  the 
things  themselves,  though  it  cannot 
be  performed  unless  I  have  in  my  mind 
the  ideas  of  them.  And  in  like  man- 
ner, believing  is  an  act  which  has  for 
its  subject  the  facts  themselves,  though 
a  previous  mental  conception  of  the 
facts  is  an  indispensable  condition. 
When  I  say  that  fire  causes  heat,  do 
I  mean  that  my  idea  of  fire  causes  my 
idea  of  heat  ?  No :  I  mean  that  the 
natural  phenomenon,  fire,  causes  the 
natural  phenomenon,  heat.  When  I 
mean  to  assert  anything  respecting 
the  ideas,  I  give  them  their  proper 
name ;  I  call  them  ideas  ;  as  when  I 
say  that  a  child's  idea  of  a  battle  is 
unlike  the  reality,  or  that  the  ideas 
entertained  of  the  Deity  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  characters  of  mankind. 
The  notion  that  what  is  of  primary 
,  importance  to  the  logician  in  a  pro- 
position, is  the  relation  between  the 
two  xdeca  corresponding  to  the  subject 
and  predicate,  (instead  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  'phenomerM  which 
they  respectively  express,)  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  ever 
introduced  into  the  philosophy  of 
Logic ;  and  the  principal  cause  why 
the  theory  of  the  science  has  made 
such  inconsiderable  progress  during 
the  last  two  centuries.  The  treatises 
on  Logic,  and  on  the  branches  of 
Mental  Philosophy  connected  with 
Logic,  which  have  been  produced 
since  the  intrusion  of  this  cardinal 
error,  though  sometimes  written  by 
men  of  extraordinary  abilities  and 
attainments,  almost  always  tacitly 
imply  a  theory  that  the  investigation 
of  truth  consists  in  contemplating  and 
handling  our  ideas,  or  conceptions  of 
things,  instead  of  the  things  them- 
selves :  a  doctrine  tantamount  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  only  mode  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  nature  is  to 

a  human  beine  does  not  use  a  spade  by 
instinct ;  and  he  certainly  could  not  use  it 
unless  he  had  knowledge  of  a  spade,  and 
«f  the  earth  which  he  uses  it  upon. 


study  it  at  second-hand,  as  represented 
in  our  own  minds.  Meanwhile,  in- 
quiries into  every  kind  of  natural 
phenomena  were  incessantly  establish- 
ing great  and  fruitful  truths  on  most 
important  subjects,  by  processes  upon 
which  these  views  of  the  nature  of 
Judgment  and  Reasoning  threw  no 
light,  and  in  which  they  afforded  no 
assistance  whatever.  No  wonder  that 
those  who  knew  by  practical  experi- 
ence how  truths  are  arrived  at,  should 
deem  a  science  futile,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  such  speculations.  What 
has  been  done  for  the  advancement 
of  Logic  since  these  doctrines  came 
into  vogue,  has  been  done  not  by  pro- 
fessed logicians,  but  by  discoverers  in 
the  other  sciences  ;  in  whose  methods 
of  investigation  many  principles  of 
logic,  not  previously  thought  of,  have 
successively  come  forth  into  light,  but 
who  have  generally  committed  the 
error  of  supposing  that  nothing  what- 
ever was  known  of  the  art  of  philoso- 
phizing by  the  old  logicians,  because 
their  modem  interpreters  have  written 
to  so  little  purpose  respecting  it. 

We  have  to  inquire,  then,  on  the 
present  occasion,  not  into  Judgment, 
but  judgments ;  not  into  the  act  of 
believing,  but  into  the  thing  believed. 
What  is  the  immediate  object  of  belief 
in  a  Proposition  ?  What  is  the  matter 
of  fact  signified  by  it?  What  is  it  to 
which,  when  I  assert  the  proposition, 
I  give  my  assent,  and  call  upon  others 
to  give  theirs  ?  What  is  that  which 
is  expressed  by  the  form  of  discourse 
called  a  Proposition,  and  the  confor- 
mity of  which  to  fact  constitutes  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  ? 

§  2.  One  of  the  clearest  and  most 
consecutive  thinkers  whom  this  coun- 
try or  the  world  has  produced,  I  / 
mean  Hobbes,  has  given  the  following  X 
answer  to  this  question.  In  every 
proposition  (says  he)  what  is  signified 
is,  the  belief  of  the  speaker  that  the 
predicate  is  a  name  of  the  same  thing 
of  which  the  subject  is  a  name  ;  and 
if  it  really  is  so,  the  proposition  is 
true.    Thus  the  proposition,  All  men 
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are  liTiiig  beings  (be  noiild  Bay)  ia  |  of  being  called  b;  the  other  n 


iving  being  ia 
everything  of  whioh  matt  is  a  n; 
AU  men  ue  six  feet  liigh,  is  not  t 
bocaiisa  iix  feet  high  is  not  a  nan 
everything  (tliougb  it  is  of  s 
things)  of  which  man  is  a  name. 

What  ia  stated  in  this  theoi?  as 
deQnitioQ  i>f  a  true  proposition,  n 
be  allowed  to  be  a  property  wbich  nil 
true  propositions  poasees.  The  subject 
aud  predicate  being  both  of  them 
names  of  things,  if  they  ware  names 
uf  quite  different  thin^  the  one  name 
conBiateotly  with  its  aittni- 
■■     ■    1  of  the  olier. 


If,    then,    thi 

neceBsarily  implied  in  the  form  of 
discourse  called  a  Proposition,  why 
do  I  object  to  it  an  the  Ecientifio  deQ- 
Ditian  of  what  a  propoaition  meansT 
Because,  though  the  mere  collocation 
which  makes  the  proposition  a  propo- 
aition,  conveya  no  more  than  this 
scanty  amonnt  of  nieiming,  that  same 
collocation  combined  with  other  cir- 
cuinstanoea,  that  form  combined  witb 


Other 


avey  n 


If  it  be  true  that  BO 

coloursd,  it  must  be  true — and  the 

proposition  does  really  assert^thnt 

amoogtbe  individuala  denoted  by  the 

name  man,  there  are  some  who  are 

also  among  thoae  denoted  by  the  name 

copper-coloured^     If  it  be  tme  that 

all  oxen  ruminate,  it  niuat  he  true 

that  all  the  individuals  denoted  by  ( individual  objects  :  and  when  a  pro- 

the  name  ox  are  also  among  those  i  per  name  is  predicated  c ' 

■denoted  bj  the   name  nmunating  ; .  proper  name,  a 

and  whoever    asaerts   that   B^    oxen    "*    '""    '^"' 

ruminate,    undoubtedly   does    saacrt 
that  this   relation    subsists   between 


the  propceition  in  those  other  ciroum- 
ntances  does  assert  more,  than  merelj 
that  relation  between  the  two  nsznes. 
The  only  propOHitiona  jjf  which 
Hobbes'  principle  is  a  sufficient 
account^  are  that  limited  and  unim- 
portant cloaa  in  which  both  the  pre- 
dicate and  the  subject  ore  proper 
names.  For,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  proper  names  have  strictly 
■fcsfor 


The  aasertinn,  therBfore,  wbich, 
according'  to  H^obbes^  is  the  only  one 
made  in  any  proposition,  really  is 
made  in  every  proposition  :  and  his 
analysis  htis  consequently  one  of  the 
requisites  for  being  the  true  one.  We 
may  go  a  step  farther  ;  it  ia  the  only 
analysis  that  ia  rigorously  true  of  all 
propositiona  without  exception.  What 
he  gives  as  the  meaning  of  proposi- 
tions, is  part  of  the  meaning  of  all 
propoaitionH,  and  the  whole  loeaning 
of  some.  This,  however,  only  ahowa 
what  an  eitremelj  minute  fragment 
of  meaning  it  ia  iiuite  possible  to  in- 
clude within  the  Ir^cal  formula  of  a 
proposition.  It  doea  not  show  that 
no  proposition  means  more-  To  war- 
rant OB  in  putting  together  two  words 
with  a  copula  between  them,  il  is 
really  enouyh  that  the  thing  or  things 
denoted  by  oni      '  "  ■    -  .-> 


veyed  is,  that  both  t 
mnrks  fat  the  same  object.  But  this 
ia  preoisely  what  Hobl«a  produces  aa 
a  theory  of  predication  in  gMieral. 
His  doctrine  ia  a  full  explanation  of 
such  predications  as  these ;  Hyd« 
was  Clarendon,  or,  Tully  is  Cicero, 
It  exhausts  the  meaning  of  those  pro- 
positiona.  But  it  is  a  sadly  inadeqo&ts 
theory  of  any  others.  That  it  sboold 
ever  have  been  thought  of  aa  sooh, 
can  be  acconnted  for  only  by  the  fa«t, 
that  Hobbea,  in  common  with  the 
other  Nominalists,  bestowed  little  dr 
no  attention  upon  the  i:imnotation  of 
words  ;  and  sought  for  their  meaning 
exclusively  in  what  they  denote;  an  it 
all  names  had  been  (what  none  but 
proper  names  really  are)  marks  put 
upon  individuals  ;  and  as  if  then 
were  no  difference  between  a  proper 
and  a  general  name,  except  that  tbm 
first  denotes  only  one  individual,  and 
the  last  a  greater  number. 

It  ha£  been  seen,  however,  that  the 
Lning  of  all  names,  exue)it  proper 


becapable,  without  violation  of  uaage,  ^  names  and  that  portion  of  the  olaaa 
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of  abstract  names  which  are  not  con- 
notative,  resides  in  the  connotation. 
When,  therefore,  we  are  analysing  the 
meaning  of  any  proposition  in  which 
the  predicate  and  the  subject,  or 
either  of  them,  are  connotatiye  names, 
it  is  to  the  connotation  of  those  terms 
that  we  must  exclusively  look,  and  not 
to  what  they  denote^  or,  in  the  language 
of  Hobbes,  (language  so  far  correct,) 
are  names  of. 

In  asserting  that  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  depends  on  the  conformity 
of  import  between  its  terms,  as,  for 
instance,  that  the  proposition,  Socrates 
is  wise,  is  a  true  proposition,  because 
Socrates  and  wise  are  names  applicable 
to,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  names  of, 
the  same  person  ;  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  so  powerful  a  thinker 
should  not  have  asked  himself  the 
question,  But  how  came  they  to  be 
names  of  the  same  person  ?  Surely 
not  because  such  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  invented  the  words.  When 
mankind  fixed  the  meaning  of  the 
word  wise,  they  were  not  thinking  of 
Socrates,  nor,  when  his  parents  gave 
him  the  name  of  Socrates,  were  they 
thinking  of  wisdom.  The  names 
Jiappen  to  fit  the  same  person  because 
of  a  certain  faet^  which  fact  was  not 
known,  nor  in  being,  when  the  names 
were  invented.  If  we  want  to  know 
what  the  fact  is,  we  shall  find  the 
clue  to  it  in  the  connotation  of  the 
names. 

A  bird  or  a  stone,  a  man  or  a  wise 
man,  means  simply  an  object  having 
such  and  such  attributes.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  word  man,  is  those 
attributes,  and  not  Smith,  Brown, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  individuals. 
The  word  mortal,  in  like  manner,  con- 
notes a  certain  attribute  or  attri- 
butes ;  and  when  we  say.  All  men  are 
mortal,  the  meaning  of  the  proposi- 
tion is,  that  all  beings  which  possess 
the  one  set  of  attributes  possess  also 
the  other.  If,  in  our  experience,  the 
attributes  connoted  hy  man  are  always 
accompanied  by  the  attribute  connoted 
by  mortal^  it  will  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  the  class  man  will  he. 


wholly  included  in  the  class  m4}rtalf 
and  that  mortal  will  be  a  name  of  all 
things  of  which  mxin  is  a  name  :  but 
why  ?  Those  objects  are  brought 
under  the  name  by  possessing  the 
attributes  connoted  by  it :  but  their 
possession  of  the  attributes  is  the  real 
condition  on  which  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  depends  ;  not  their  being 
called  by  tlie  name.  Connotative 
names  do  not  precede,  but  follow,  the 
attributes  which  they  connote.  If 
one  attribute  happens  to  be  always 
found  in  conjunction  with  another 
attribute,  the  concrete  names  which 
answer  to  those  attributes  will  of 
course  be  predicable  of  the  same 
subjects,  and  may  be  said,  in  Hobbes' 
language,  (in  the  propriety  of  which 
on  this  occasion  I  fully  concur,)  to  be 
two  names  for  the  same  things.  But 
the  possibility  of  a  concurrent  applica- 
tion of  the  two  names,  is  a  mere  con- 
sequence of  the  Conjunction  between 
the  two  attributes,  and  was,  in  most 
cases,  never  thought  of  when  the 
names  were  introduced  and  their 
signification  fixed.  That  the  diamond 
is  combustible,  was  a  proposition 
certainly  not  dreamt  of  when  the 
words  Diamond  and  Combustible  first 
received  their  meaning  ;  and  could 
not  have  been  discovered  by  the  most 
ingenious  and  refined  analysis  of  the 
signification  of  those  words.  It  was 
found  out  by  a  very  different  process, 
namely,  by  exerting  the  senses,  and 
learning  from  them,  that  the  attri- 
bute of  combustibility  existed  in  the 
diamonds  upon  which  the  experiment 
was  tried ;  the  number  or  character 
of  the  experiments  being  such,  that 
what  was  true  of  those  individuals 
might  be  concluded  to  be  true  of  all 
substances  "called  by  the  name," 
that  is,  of  all  substances  possessing 
the  attributes  which  the  name  con- 
notes. The  assertion,  therefore,  when 
analysed,  is,  that  wherever  we  find 
certain  attributes,  there  will  be  found 
a  certain  other  attribute :  which  is 
not  a  question  of  the  signification  of 
names,  but  of  laws  of  nature ;  the 
order  existing  among  phenomena. 
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g  3.  Althou^  Habbee'  thiwiy  of  I  by  oknost  all  professed  logicU 
Fradiuatiuu  hiu  uut,  in  the  terms  in  |  tbo  ultimate  principle  to  wbigh  all 
which  ho  Etated  it,  met  with  a  very  [  retuaniug  owes  its  validity  ;  it  is  clear 
favoucable  reception  from  siibsequeot  th&t  in  the  general  estimation  of 
thinkers,  a  theory  virtually  identical  logicians,  the  propositionB  of  which 
with  it,  and  not  by  luiy  meana  so  I  reaaonings  are  composed  can  be  the 
perspicuously  expressed,  may  almost  expreasion  of  onthing  but  the  pnicesa 
be  said  to  have  taken  the  rank  of  an  '  of  dividing  things  hito  classes,  and 
astuhlished  opmion.  The  moat  gener- 1  refercing  everything  to  its  proper 
ally  received  notion  of  Predication   class. 

deoidediy  is  that  it  consists  in  refer- 1  This  theory  appears  to  me  a  signal 
ring  something  to  a  class,  i.e.,  either  example  of  a  logical  error  very  often 
plaoing  on  individual  midet  a  class,  committed  in  logic,  that  of  impow 
or  placing  one  class  under  another  rp^tptHi,  or  explaining  a  thing  by 
class.  Thus,  the  proposition,  Man  is  something  which  presupposes  it> 
mortal,  assertti,  auoirding  to  this  When  I  say  thut  enow  vs  white,  1 
view  of  it,  that  the  chi^  man  is  in-  may  and  ought  to  be  thinking  of  snow 
eluded  in  the  clnss  mortal.  "  Plato  as  a  class,  because  I  am  aaserting  » 
is  a  philosopher,"  assocts  that  the  proposition  as  true  of  all  snow :  but 
individual  Plato  is  one  of  those  who  I  ant  certidnlyiuit  thinking  of  white 
compose  the  dasa  philosopbecs.  If  objects  as  a  class ;  I  am  thinking  of 
the  pcoposition  is  negative,  then,  |  no  white  object  whatever  eioept 
instead  of  plaoing  something  in  a ,  snow,  but  only  of  that,  and  of  the 
class,  it  is  said  to  exclude  something  |  sensation  of  white  which  if 


from  a  cbsa.  Thus,  if  the  folli 
be  the  proposition.  The  elephant  is 
not  carnivorous :  what  is  asserted 
(according  to  this  theot;)  is,  that  the 
elephant  is  excluded  from  the  cloaa 
comiToroua,  or  is  not  numbered  among 
the  things  comprising  that  class. 
There  is  no  real  differenoe,  except  in 
language,  between  this  theory  of  Pre- 
dication and  the  theory  of  Hubbes. 
For  a  class  U  absolutely  nothing  but 
an  indefinite  number  of  individuals 
denoted  by  a  genenl  name.  The 
name  given  to  them  in  common,  is 
what  makes  them  a  class.  To  refer 
anything  to  a  class,  therefore,  is  to 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  things 
which  are  to  be  called  by  that  common 
name.  Tu  exclude  it  from  a  claas, 
is  to  say  tliat  the  comiuun  nauis  is 
not  apphcahle  to  it. 

How  widely  these  views  of  predi- 
cation have  prevuled,  is  evident  from 
this,  that  they  are  Uie  basis  of  the 
celebrated  diitpum  de  omni  el  avUa. 
When  the  sylk^m  is  resolved,  by 
all  who  treat  of  it.  into  an  inferenoe 
that  what  is  true  of  a  class  is  true  of 
all  things  whatever  that  belong  to 
the  class  ;  and  when  this  is  laid  down 


When,  indeed,  I  have  judged,  or 
assented  to  the  propositions,  that 
snow  is  white,  and  that  scvbtuI  other 
things  are  also  white,  I  gradnally 
hegia  to  think  of  white  objects  na  a 
cluB,  including  snow  and  those  other 
things.  But  this  is  a  conception 
which  fallowed,  not  preceded,  thosQ 
judgments,  and  therefore  cannot  ba 
given  as  an  explanation  of  them 
Instead  of  explaining  the  effect  by 
the  cause,  this  dootrme  explains  the 
causs  Ire  the  effect,  and  is,  I  conceive, 
founded  on  a  latent  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  classilication. 

Tbere  is  a  sort  of  language  very 
generally  prevalent  in  theBe  disoua- 
sions,  which  aeeuis  to  suppose  that 
classification  is  an  arrangement  and 
grouping  of  definite  and  known  indi- 
viduala :  that  when  names  were  im- 
posed, mankind  took  into  considera- 
tion all  the  individual  objects  in  the 
univEise,  distributed  them  into  parceU 
or  lists,  and  gave  to  the  objeola  of 
each  list  a  commou  name,  repeating 
this  operaUoD  toliet  quoiia  until  they 
had  invented  all  the  general  namea 
of  which  language  cnnsiats ;  which 
having  been  once  done,  if  a  question 
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subsequently  arises,  whether  a  certain  tion  is  not  true  because  the  object  is 

general  name  can  be  truly  predicated  placed  in  the  class.* 

of  a  certain  particular  object,  we  have  It  will  appear  hereafter,  in  treating 

only  (as  it  were)  to  read  the  roll  of  of  reasoning,  how  much  the  theory  of 

the  objects  upon  which  that  name  that  intellectual    process    has  been 

was  conferred,  and  see  whether  the  vitiated  by  the  influence  of    these 

object  about  which  the  question  arises  erroneous  notions,  and  by  the  habit 

is  to  be  found  among  them.      The  which  they  exemplify  of  assimilating 

framers  of  language  (it  would  seem  to  all  the  operations  of  the  human  under- 

be  supposed)  have  predetermined  all  standing  which  have  truth  for  their 

the  objects  that  are  to  compose  each  object,  to  processes  of  mere  classifi- 

class,  and  we  have  only  to  refer  to  cation  and  naming.    Unfortunately, 

the  record  of  an  antecedent  decision,  the  minds  which  have  been  entangled 

So  absurd  a  doctrine  will  be  owned  in  this  net  are  precisely  those  which 

by  nobody  when  thus  nakedly  stated  ;  have  escaped  the  other  cardinal  error 

but  if  the  commonly  received  explana-  commented  upon  in  the  beginning  of 

tions  of  classification  and  naming  do  the  present  chapter.     Since  the  revo- 

not  imply  this  theory,  it  requires  to  lution  which  dislodged  Aristotle  from 

be  shown  how  they  admit  of  being  the  schools,  logicians  may  almost  be 

reconciled  with  any  other.  divided  into  those  who  have  looked 

General  names  are  not  marks  put  upon  reasoning  as  essentially  an  affair 

upon  definite  objects  ;  classes  are  not  of  Ideas,  and  those  who  have  looked 

made  by  drawing  a  line  round  a  given  upon  it  as   essentially  an  affair  of 

number    of    assignable    individuals.  Names. 

The  objects  which  compose  any  given  Although,  however,  Hobbes'  theory 
class  are  perpetually  fluctuating.  We  of  Predication,  according  to  the  well- 
may  frame  a  class  without  knowing  known  remark  of  Leibnitz,  and  the 
the  individuals,  or  even  any  of  the  avowal  of  Hobbes  himself,t  renders 
individuals,  of  which  it  may  be  com- 
posed ;  we  may  do  so  while  believing  *  Professor  Bain  remarks,  in  qualifica- 
that  no  such  individuals  exist  If  by  ^on  of  the  statement  in  the  text  {Logic,  1. 
i.u«  ^^^z^^  ^t  «  .r«»«^.«i  ..an.^  «•«  4.^  ^0\  that  tho  word  Class  has  two  meanings ; 
the  mmnvng  of  a  general  name  are  to  ..^^  ^1^3^  definite,  and  the  class  indefinite. 

be  understood  the  thmgs  which  it  is  The  class  definite  is  an  enumeration  of 

the  name  of,  no  general  name,  except  actual  individuals,  as  the  peers  of  the 

by  accident,  has  a  fixed  meaning  at  jS?i,«'«.<-S'e°ci:r  SS^'^^lfTn- 

all,  or  ever  long   retains   the  same  ©numerated.  Such  classes  are  stars,  planets, 

meaning.     The  only  mode  in  which  gold-bearing  rocks,  men,  poets,  virtuous, 

any  sreneral  name  has  a  definite  mean-  •  .  •  In  this  last  acceptation  of  the  word, 

:^Z.  :«  u«  u«;««. «  ^^^^  ^t  on  ;n^^«».*^<^  class  name  and  general  name  are  identical. 

ing,isbybeinganameofanmdefinite  Th^  ^hiss   name   denotes    an  indefinite 

variety   of    things  ;    namely,    of   all  number  of  individuals,  and  connotes  the 

things,   known    or    unknown,    past,  pointsof  community  or  Ukeness." 

present,  or  future,  which  possess  cer-  ^  ^he  theory  controverted  in  the  text, 
piyocuu,  v/x  xuuwic,  »»  vx*  iQ^  tacitly  supposes  all  classes  to  be  definite. 
tam  definite  attnbutes.  When,  by  i  have  assumed  them  to  be  indefinite; 
studying  not  the  meaning  of  words,  because  for  the  purposes  of  Logic,  definite 
but  the  phenomena  of  nature,  we  dis-  classes,  as  such,  are  almost  useless ;  though 
aua  4.1.  ^«^  ..4.4.«:ui^4-»a  «»«,  «.^«  often  serviceable  as  means  of  abridged  ex- 
cover  that  these  attnbutes  are  pos-  pression.    (Vide  infra,  book  iii.  ch.ii.) 

sessed  by  some  object  not  previously  f  "  From  hence  also  this  may  be  de- 
known   to    possess   them    (as    when  duced,  that  the  first  truths  were  arbitrarily 

chemists  found  that  the  diamond  was  '»*d®  ^^  *^°?^  ^^^^  fi"*  ,«^  all  imposed 

,     v.i'Y  X              •     1    J      J.V  names  upon  things,  or  received  them  from 

combustible),    we   include  this   new  the  imposition  of  others.    For  it  is  true 

object  in  the  class  ;  but  it  did  not  (for  example)  that  man  is  a  living  creature, 

already  belong  to  the  class.    We  place  but  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  it  pleased 

xu      •   j:  :j.  fi   ;^   *u«  «!«««   Vv«««.,„«  ™6ii  to  mipose  both  these  names  on  the 

the  individual  m  the  claas  because  ^^^  thmiF-Comimtation  or  Logic,  ch. 

the  proposition  is  true ;  the  proposi-  lii.  sect.  8. 
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truth  and  falsity  completely  arbitrary, 
with  no  standard  but  the  will  of  men, 
it  must  not  be  concluded  that  either 
Hobbes,  or  any  of  the  other  thinkers 
who  have  in  the  main  agreed  with 
him,  did  in  fact  consider  the  distinc- 
tion between  truth  and  error  as  less 
real,  or  attached  less  importance  to  it, 
than  other  people.  To  suppose  that 
they  did  so  would  argue  total  unac- 
quaintance  with  their  other  specula- 
tions. But  this  shows  how  little  hold 
their  doctrine  possessed  over  their 
own  minds.  No  person,  at  bottom, 
even  imagined  that  there  was  nothing 
more  in  truth  than  propriety  of  ex- 
pression ;  than  using  language  in 
conformity  to  a  previous  convention. 
When  the  inquiry  was  brought  down 
from  generals  to  a  particular  case,  it 
has  always  been  acknowledged  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  verbal 
and  real  questions ;  that  some  false 
propositions  are  uttered  from  ignor- 
ance of  the  meaning  of  words,  but 
that  in  others  the  source  of  the  error 
is  a  misapprehension  of  things  ;  that 
a  person,  who  has  not  the  use  of 
language  at  all  may  form  propositions 
mentally,  and  that  they  may  be 
untrue,  that  is,  he  may  believe  as 
matters  of  fact  what  are  not  really 
so.  This  last  admission  cannot  be 
made  in  stronger  terms  than  it  is  by 
Hobbes  himself,*  though  he  will  not 
allow  such  erroneous  belief  to  be  called 
falsity,  but  only  error.  And  he  has 
himself  laid  down,  in  other  places, 

*  "Men  are  siibject  to  err  not  only  in 
affirming  and  denying,  but  also  in  percep- 
tion, and  in  silent  cogitation.  .  .  .  Tacit 
errors,  or  the  errors  of  ^<ense  and  cogita- 
tion, are  made  by  passing  from  one  imagi- 
nation to  the  imagination  of  another  dif- 
ferent thing ;  or  by  feigning  that  to  be 
past,  or  future,  which  never  was,  nor  ever 
shall  be  ;  as  when  by  seeing  the  image  of 
the  sun  in  water,  we  imagine  the  sun  itself 
to  be  there ;  or  by  seeing  swords,  that 
there  has  been,  or  shall  be,  fighting,  be- 
cause it  uses  to  be  so  for  the  most  part ;  or 
when  from  promises  we  feign  the  mind  of 
the  promisor  to  be  sucli  and  such;  or, 
lastly,  when  from  any  sign  we  vainly 
imagine  something  to  be  signified  which 
is  not.  And  errors  of  this  sort  are  com- 
mon to  all  things  that  have  sense." — Conv- 
putation  or  Logic,  ch.  v.  sect.  i. 


doctrines  in  which  the  true  theory  of 
predication  is  by  implication  con- 
tained. He  distinctly  says  that  general 
names  are  given  to  things  on  account 
of  their  attributes,  and  that  abstract 
names  are  the  names  of  those  attri« 
butes.  "Abstract  is  that  which  in 
any  subject  denotes  the  cause  of  the 
concrete  name. . .  .  And  these  causes 
of  names  are  the  same  with  the  causes 
of  our  conceptions,  namely,  some 
power  of  action,  or  affection,  of  the 
thing  conceived,  which  some  call  the 
manner  by  which  ailything  works 
upon  our  senses,  but  by  most  men 
they  are  called  iicciderUs,"*  It  is 
strange  that  having  gone  bo  far,  he 
should  not  have  gone  one  step  farther, 
and  seen  that  what  he  calls  the  cause 
of  the  concrete  name,  is  in  reality  the 
meaning  of  it ;  and  that  when  we 
predicate  of  any  subject  a  name  which 
is  given  because  of  an  attribute,  (or,  as 
he  calls  it,  an  accident,)  our  object  is 
not  to  affirm  the  name,  but,  by  means 
of  the  name,  to  affirm  the  attribute. 

§  4.  Let  the  predicate  be,  as  we 
have  said,  a  connotative  term ;  and 
to  take  the  simplest  case  first,  let  the 
subject  be  a  proper  name :  "  The 
summit  of  Ghimborazo  is  white." 
The  word  white  connotes  an  attribute 
which  is  possessed  by  the  individual 
object  designated  by  the  words  "sum- 
mit of  Chimborazo  ;  "  which  attribute 
consists  in  the  physical  fact  of  its 
exciting  in  human  beings  the  sensa- 
tion which  we  call  a  sensation  of 
white.  It  will  be  admitted  that,  by 
asserting  the  proposition,  we  wish  to 
communicate  information  of  that  phy- 
sical fact,  and  are  not  thinking  of  the 
names,  except  as  the  necessary  means 
of  making  that  communication.  The 
meaning  of  the  proposition,  therefore, 
is,  that  the  individual  thing  denoted 
by  the  subject,  has  the  attributes  con- 
noted by  the  predicate. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  subject  also 
to  be  a  connotative  name,  the  mean- 
ing expressed  by  the  proposition  has 

*  Ch.  iii.  sect.  3. 
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advanced  a  step  farther  in  oiHDplioa- 
tian.  Let  uh  brat  aupposa  tho  pro- 
position to  be  univeraal,  as  wall  as 
affirmative:  "Ail  men  are  mortal." 
In  this  caae,  aa  in  the  last,  what  the 

Eroposition  asaerta  {or  eiproasea  a  be- 
ef of)  is,  of  course,  that  the  objecta 
denotwJ  by  the  Bubject  (man)  poBsess 
the  attributes  connoted  by  the  predi- 
cate (mortal).  But  the  characteristic 
of  this  caae  ia,  that  the  objects  are  do 
longer  in^viduaUy  deaignated-  They 
ace  pdnted  out  only  by  some  of  their 
attribatea  :  they  are  the  objects  called 
men,  that  is,  posBcsaing  the  attributes 
connoted  by  tiae  name  man  ;  and  the 
only  thing  known  of  them  may  be 
th(«e  attnbntes  :  indeed,  as  the  pro- 
poaiCion  is  general,  and  the  objects 
denoted  by  the  subject  are  therefore 
indeGuite  in  number,  most  of  them 
i   not   known   individually 


The   i 


,   therefor. 


not,   s 


before,  that  the  attributes  which  the 
predicate  connotes  are  poesessed  by 
any  given  individoal,  or  by  any  num- 
ber of  individuals  previously  known 
as  John,  Thomas,  &c.,  but  that  those 
attributes  are  possessed  by  each  and 
every  individual  possessing 
other  attributes  ;  that  wbati 


the  attributes  connoted  by  the  sub- 
ject, has  also  those  connoted  by  the 
preaiicate  ;  that  the  latter  eet  of  attri-  , 
butos  conitanUy  ateon^ay  the  former  i  tfai 
set.     Whatever  has  the  attributes  of  j  phonoi 


It  -it  be  remembered  that  every 
attribute  is  griHinded  on  some  fact  or 
phenomenon,  either  of  outward  sense 
or  of  inward  consciousness,  and  that 
to  posteu  an  attribute  is  another 
phrase  for  being  the  cause  of,  or  form- 
ing port  of,  the  fact  or  phenomenon 
upon  which  the  attribute  is  grounded; 
we  may  add  one  more  step  to  com- 
plete the  analysis.  The  proposition 
which  aesertfl  that  one  attribute  al- 
ways accompanies  another  attribute, 
resjly  asserts  thereby  no  other  thing 
than  this,  that  one  phenomenon  al- 
ways acoompanies  another  phenome- 
non ;  Insomuch  that  where  we  find 
the  latter,  we  have  assuranoe  of  the 
eiistence  of  the  former.  Thus,  in 
the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal, 
the  word  man  connotes  the  attributes 
which  we  ascribe  te  a  certain  kind  of 
living  creatures,  on  the  ground  of 
certain  phenomena  which  they  ex- 
hibit, and  which  are  partly  physical 
phenomena,  namely,  ihs  impressions 
made  on  our  senses  by  their  bodily 
form  and  structure,  and  partly  men- 
tal phenomena,  namely,  the  sentient 
and  intellectual  life  which  they  have 
of  their  owzl  All  this  is  understood 
has    when  we  utter  the  word  man,  by  any 


mthe  meaning  of  the  w 

known.     Now,  when  we  say,  Man 

)rtftl,    we  mean   that  wherever 

physical   and    mental 

:  ail  found,   there  we 


ro  tha  preoeiUnB  slatemoot  it 
:tsd,  that  "  we  osCur^lJ;  com 
let  ot  s  propoaitfon  in  its  ei 


death,  will  not  fail  to  take  place.  The 
proposition  does  not  affirm  icheit  ;  for 
the  connotation  of    the  word  Bun-tal 

of  the  phenomenon  at  some  time  or 
other,  leaving  the  particular  time  un- 
decided. 

throuirh 


oppostte  theotr  ^f  Bquntion  of  (troups,  oQi-    apprehended  uid  Indicated  solely  throuirh 
r™ndwiththeli.liigpHH™aaaofllio»Kht|liiealtribi.teB,    In  ttia  " living  preceaBta 

!i'!;^S^''i''w".i'*""™'  "^^p^!^.  1  tiii  :  tliou8;hinlhiscasarial]ythougl.™f,(whkli 


png:c8  bsolc  (p.  60).  But  though  I 
that  we  natutsUy  "coTistnie  thi 
of  B  proposition  in  lla  aitausion,' 

prshcndcd  m  isdicued  directlj!   1 
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§  5.  We  have  olready  prooeeded 
tor  enough,  not  only  to  demarmtrate 
the  error  of  Hobbea,  bat  to  aHoertain 
the  real  import  of  by  tar  Che  nioBl 
niimeTOUB  claas  of  pnipositiotiB.  The 
object  of  belief  in  a  proposition,  when 
it  flSBOTtH  anytbing  more  than  the 
meaning  of  worde,  ia  generally,  as  in 
the  cases  which  we  hsTe  examineii, 
either  the  oo-exiatence  or  the  sequence 
□f  two  phenomena.  At  the  very  com- 
menaement  of  our  inquiry,  we  found 
that  every  aot  of  belief  implied  two 
Things :  we  have  now  aecertained 
what,  in  the  moat  frequent  cubb,  these 
two  things  are,  namely,  two  Pheno- 
mena, in  other  words,  two  states  of 
consciotisnesB ;  and  what  it  is  which 
the  proposition  affirms  [or  denies]  to 
aubsist  between  them,  namely,  either 
suooeasion  or  co-existence.  And  thit 
casa  includes 


which  no  one,  previous  to  reflection, 
would  think  of  referring  tu  it.  Take 
the  following  example :  A  generous 
person  is  worthy  of  honour.  Who 
would  e»peot  to  recognise  here  a  esse 
of  co-existence  between  phenomena  T 
But  so  it  is.  The  attribute  which 
causes  a  person  to  be  termed  generous, 
is  ascribed  to  him  on  the  pound  of 
states  of  bia  mind  and  particulars  of 
his  conduct;  both  are  phenom 
the  former  are  facia  of  internal 
sciousness  ;  the  latter,  so  far  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  former,  are  physio 
facts,  or  perceptions  of  tbe  sense 
Worthy  of  honour  admits  of  a  similar 
analysis.  Honour,  as  here  used, 
means  a  state  of  approving  and 
admiring  emotion,  followed  on  occa- 
sion by  corresponding  outward  acts. 
"  Worthy  of  honour "  oonnotea  all 
this,  together  with  our  approval  of 
the  act  of  showing  honour.  All  those 
are  phenomena;  states  of  internal  coii- 
sdousoess,  accompanied  or  followed 
by  physical  facts.  When  we  say,  A 
generous  person  is  worthy  oF  honour, 
we  affirm  co  existence  between  the 
two  complicated  phenomena  connoted 
by  the  two  terms  reapectively.  We 
affirm,  that  wherever  and  whenever 
the  inward  feeliuga  and  outward  facta 


implied  in  the  word  generosit;  have 
place,  then  and  there  the  existeaoe 
and  manifestation  of  an  inward  feel- 
ing, honour,  would  be  followed  in  cnit 
minds    by  another    inward    feeling, 

After  the  analysis,  in  a  former 
chapter,  of  the  import  of  names, 
many  examples  are  not  needed  to 
illustrate  the  import  of  propasitiona. 
When  there  is  any  obscurity  or  dif- 
ficulty, it  does  not  lie  in  the  mem- 
ing  of  the  proposition,  but  in  the 
meaning  of  the  namea  which  composB 
it ;  in  the  extremely  complicated  Con- 
any  words ;  the  imraenso 


Bat 


where  it  is  seen  what  the  phenomo- 
non  is,  there  is  seldom  any  difficnll^ 
in  seeing  that  the  aasertioa  conveyed 
by  tbe  proposition  is,  the  co-eiiatenoa 
of  one  BQcb  phenomenon  with  another  ; 
or  the  sucoBBsion  of  one  such  pheno- 
menon to  another :  so  that  where  tbe 
one  is  found,  wa  may  calculate  en 
finding  the  other,  though  perhaps  not 

This,  however,  though  the  most 
common,  is  not  the  only  meaning 
which  propoaitiona  are  ever  intended 
to  convey.  In  the  first  plorC^ 
sequences  and  co-existences  are  not 
only  asserted  respecting  Fheaomeoa  ; 
we  make  propositions  also  respecting 
those  bidden  causes  of  phenomena^ 
which  are  named  substances  and 
attributes.  A  substance,  however, 
being  to  us  nothing  but  either  that 
which  causes,  or  that  which  ia  con- 
scious of,  phenomena  ;  and  the  Same 
being  true,  mutatis  m«taiidU,  of  attri- 
butes ;  no  assertion  can  be  mad^ 
at  leaat  with  a  meaning,  concem- 
itig  these  unknown  and  unknowable 
entities,  Kxcept  in  virtue  of  thB 
Phenomena  by  which  alone  they^ 
manifest  themselves  to  our  faculties. 
When  we  say,  Socrates  was  contam^ 
pr^rary  with  the  Peloponnesion  war, 
the  foundation  of  this  assertion,  as  of 
all  assertions  cuncemiug*  substance^ 
is  an  assertion  conoemiug  the  phena- 
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mena  which  they  exhibit, — ^namely, 
that  the  series  of  facts  by  which 
Socrates  manifested  himself  to  man- 
kind, and  the  series  of  mental  states 
which  constituted  his  sentient  ex- 
istence, went  on  simultaneously  with 
the  series  of  facts  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Feloponnesian  war. 
Still,  the  proposition  as  commonly 
understood  does  not  assert  that  alone ; 
it  asserts  that  the  Thing  in  itself, 
the  noumenon  Socrates,  was  existing, 
and  doing  or  experiencing  those 
various  facts  during  the  same  time. 
Co-existence  and  sequence,  therefore, 
may  be  affirmed  or  denied  not  only 
between  phenomena,  but  between 
noumena,  or  between  a  noumenon 
and  phenomena.  And  both  of  nou- 
mena and  of  phenomena  we  may 
affirm  simple  existence.  But  what 
is  a  noumenon  ?  An  unknown  cause. 
In  affirming,  therefore,  the  existence 
of  a  noumenon,  we  affirm  causation. 
Here,  therefore,  are  two  additional 
kinds  of  fact,  capable  of  being 
asserted  in  a  proposition.  Besides 
he  propositions  which  assert  Sequence 
or  Go-existence,  there  are  some  which 
>BSert  simple  Existence ;  *  and  others 
/assert  Causation,  which,  subject  to 

*  Professor  Bain,  in  his  Logic  (L  2^6), 
excludes  Existence  from  the  list,  consider- 
ing it  as  a  mere  name.  All  propositions, 
he  says,  which  predicate  mere  existence 
**  are  more  or  less  abbreviated  or  elliptical : 
when  fully  expressed  they  fall  under  eitiier 
co-existence  or  succession.  When  we  say 
there  exists  a  conspiracy  for  a  particular 
purpose,  we  mean  that  at  the  present  time 
a  body  of  men  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  for  a  particular  object ;  which 
is  a  complex  af&nnation,  resolvable  into 
propositions  of  co-existence  and  succession 
(as  causation).  The  assertion  that  the  dodo 
does  not  exist,  points  to  the  fact  that  this 
animal,  once  known  in  a  certain  place,  has 
disappeared  or  become  extinct ;  is  no  longer 
associated  with  the  locality:  all  which 
may  be  better  stated  without  the  use  of 
the  verb  *  exist.'  There  is  a  debated  ques- 
tion— Does  an  ether  exist?  but  the  con- 
crete form  would  be  this—'  Are  heat  and 
light  and  other  radiant  influences  propa- 
gated by  an  ethereal  medium  difFused  in 
space  ? '  which  is  a  proposition  of  causation. 
In  like  manner  the  question  of  the  Exis- 
tence of  a  Deity  cannot  be  discussed  in 
tlmt  form.  It  is  properly  a  question  as  to 
the  First  Cause  of  the  Universe,  and  as  to 
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the  explanations  which  will  follow  in 
the  Third  Book,  must  be  considered 
provisionally  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
kind  of  assertion. 

§  6.  To  these  four  kinds  of  matter- 
of-fact  or  assertion  must  be  added 

the  continued  exertion  of  that  Cause  In 
providential  superintendence  "  (i.  407). 

Mr.  Bain  thinks  it  "fictitious  and  un- 
meaning language"  to  carry  up  the  classi- 
fication of  Nature  to  one  summum  genuSf 
Being,  or  that  which  Exists ;  since  nothing 
can  be  perceived  or  apprehended  but  by 
way  of  contrast  with  something  else,  (of 
which  important  truth,  under  the  name  of 
Law  of  Relativity,  he  has  been  in  our  time 
the  piincipal  expounder  and  champion,) 
and  we  have  no  other  class  to  oppose  to 
Being,  or  fact  to  contrast  with  Existence. 

I  accept  fully  Mr.  Bain's  Law  of  Bela* 
tivity,  but  I  do  not  understand  by  it  that 
to  enable  us  to  apprehend  or  be  conscious 
of  any  fact,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
contrast  it  with  some  other  positive  fact. 
The  antithesis  necessary  to  consciousness 
need  not,  I  conceive,  be  an  antithesis  be- 
tween two  positives ;  it  may  be  between 
one  positive  and  its  negative.  Hobbes 
was  undoubtedly  right  when  he  said  that 
a  single  sensation  indefinitely  prolonged 
would  cease  to  be  felt  at  all ;  but  simple 
intermission,  without  other  change,  would 
restore  it  to  consciousness.  In  order  to  be 
conscious  of  heat,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  pass  to  it  from  cold ;  it  suffices 
that  we  should  pass  to  it  from  a  state  of  no 
sensation,  or  from  a  sensation  of  some 
other  kind.  The  relative  opposite  of  Being, 
considered  as  a  summum  genus^  is  Non- 
entity, or  Nothing ;  and  we  have,  now  and 
then,  occasion  to  consider  and  discuss 
things  merely  in  contrast  with  Non-entity. 

I  grant  that  the  decision  of  questions  of 
Existence  usually  if  not  always  depends 
on  a  previous  question  of  either  Causation 
or  Co-existence.  But  Existence  is  never- 
theless a  different  thing  from  Causation  or 
Co-existence,  and  can  be  predicated  apart 
from  them.  The  meaning  of  the  abstract 
name  Existence,  and  the  connotation  oi 
the  concrete  name  Being,  consist,  like  the 
meaning  of  all  other  names,  in  sensations 
or  states  of  consciousness :  their  peculiarity 
is  that  to  exist,  is  to  excite,  or  be  capable 
of  exciting,  any  sensations  or  states  of  con- 
sciousness :  no  mattw  what,  but  it  is  in- 
disiwnsable  that  there  should  be  some.  It 
was  from  overlooking  this  that  Hegel,  find- 
ing that  Being  is  an  abstraction  reached  by 
thinking  away  all  particular  attributes,  ar- 
rived at  the  self-contradictory  proposition, 
on  which  he  founded  all  his  philosophy, 
that  Being  is  the  same  as  nothing.  It  is 
really  the  name  of  Something,  taken  ia  the 
most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word. 
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ft  fifth,  Resemblance.  This  was  a  |  arraagement  of  things  into 
Bpedea  at  attcibitbe  whioh  we  foond  |  Biich  as  the  ciiua  laetaJ,  or  the  otai 
it  impossible  to  analysB  ;  for  which  i  man,  is  grounded  indeed  on  a,  resem- 
no  fandainenlTim,  distinct  from  the  bliinca  among  the  things  which  are 
objects  thsmstJvcB,  ooulil  be  aseigned.  '  placed  in  the  aainB  chuie,  but  not  on  a 
Seaidts  propofiitionB  which  aasert  a  I  mere  gener&l  resdablance :  the  revem- 
sequence  or  oo-eiiatence  between  two    blancc  it  is  grounded 


phenomena,  tbere  am  therefc 
propoaitions  which  aaaert  reaemblance 
betwEsn  thinn  ;  as,  This  colour  is  liliD 
that  colour ; — The  heat  of  to-day  is 
tqiud  to  the  heat  of  jesterday.  It  is 
true  that  such  an  assertion  might 
with  some  plausibility  be  brought 
within  the  description  of  an  affirma- 
tion of  sequence,  by  onnsidering  it  aa 


i  by  a 


a  feel 


positiouB 


the  feeling  of  resemblance.  Bnt  there 
would  be  nothing  gained  by  encum* 
bering  ouiBelvea,  especially  In  this 
pUce,  with  a  generalisation  whicli 
may  be  looked  upon  as  strained. 
Logic  does  not  underbUie  to  analyse 
mental  facts  into  their  ultimate  ele- 
ments. Hessmblance  between  two 
phenomena  is  more  intelligible  in 
itsetf  than  any  explanation  could 
make  it,  and  under  any  clossitication 
must  remain  apecificnlly  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  coses  of  sequence  and 


laid,  that  all  pro- 
is  whatever,  of  which  the  pre- 
B  genera]  name,  do,  in  poiut 
of  fact,  affirm  or  deny  resemblance. 
All  such  propositions  affirm  that  a 
thing  belongs  to  a  dass  ;  but  things 
being  classed  tflgetber  according  to 
their  resemblaoce,  everything  is  of 
course  classed  with  the  thmgs  which 
it  is  supposed  to  resemble  most ;  and 
thence,  it  may  be  said,  when  we  affirm 
that  Gold  is  a  metal,  or  that  Socrates 
is  a  man,  the  alGrmation  intended  ia, 
that  gold  resembles  other  metala,  and 
Socrates  other  men,  more  nearly  than 
they  resemble  the  objects  contained 
in  any  other  of  the  classes  co-MiJinate 
with  these. 

There    is  some    slight  degree    of 
foundation  for  tliis  remark,  but  ~ 


than 


'li>{ht    degrea.     The 


by  all  those  things  of 
cerLain  common  peouiianties ;  and 
those  pecub'arities  it  is  whitii  the 
terms  connote,  and  which  the  propo- 
sitions consequently  assert ;  nut  the 
resemblance.  For  though  when  I 
say,  Gold  is  a,  metal,  I  say  by  impli- 
cation that  if  there  be  any  other 
metals  it  must  resemble  them,  yet  if 
there  were  no  other  metals  I  might 
aljll  assert  the  proposition  with  the 
same  meaning  as  at  present,  namely, 
that  gold  has  the  Tarious  properties 
implied  in  the  word  metal ;  just  as  it 
might  bo  said.  Christians  are  men, 
even  if  there  were  no  men  who  were 
not  Christians.  Propositions,  thera- 
fuie,  in  which  objects  ace  referred  to 
a  class,  becanse  they  possess  tbo 
attributes  constitniting  the  class,  uv 
so  for  from  asserting  nothtng  but 
rOBcmblanoe,  that  they  do  not,  pro- 
perly  speaking,   assert   resemblwee 


taU. 


(and  the  reasons  of  the  remark  will  be 
more  fully  entered  into  in  a  suba*- 
qnent  Book')  tliat  there  Is  some- 
times a  convenienco  in  extending  the 
boundaries  of  a  class  so  as  to  include 
things  which  possess  in  a  very  inferior 
degree,  it  in  any,  some  of  the  char- 
octeristiD  properties  of  the  class, — 
provided  they  resemble  that  class 
more  than  any  other,  insomuch  that 
the  general  propositions  which  are 
true  of  the  class  will  be  nearer  to 
being  true  of  those  things  than  any 
other  equally  general  proposiUona. 
For  instance,  there  are  substance 
coiled  metals  which  have  very  few  of 
the  properties  by  which  metals  are 
commonly  recognised ;  and  almost 
every  great  family  of  plants  or  ani- 
mals has  a  few  anomalous  genera  or 
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■peeiea  on  iU  borden,  which 
■dmitted  iata  it  by  a  sort  of  courteay, 
Bifid  conceniiiig  vhich  it  ban  ' 
inatter  of  diBouEBion  to  whab  family 
I  properly  balonged.  Now 
daas-iuuiie  is  predicated  of  any 
this  deBcriptiim,  we  do,  by 
iredJoatfug  it,  alflnn  resembtance 
nothing  more.  And  in  order  ' 
senlpalDDsly  correct,  it  ouglili  to  be 
flnid,  tJiat  in  every  case  in  whicb  wf 
predicate  a  general  name,  we  affirm, 
not  abeolutely  that  the  object  poeseGses 
the  properties  designated  by  the 
namo,  but  that  it  ei(Acr  posnesBes 
those  properties,  or,  if  it  does  not,  at 
any  rate  resembles  the  thiugs  which 


do  » 


semble! 


other  things.  In  raost  oaaeH,  however, 
it  ie  unnecessary  to  suppose  any  such 
alternative,  the  lattra-  of  the  Cwi 
grojmda  being  very  seldom  that  or 
which  the  assertion  is  made :  and 
when  it  in,  there  in  generally  some 
alight  differeDce  in  the  form  of  the 
esprcsmon,  as,  Thig  apecicB  (or  genua) 
is  eonxidered,  or  mag  be  Tanked,  an 
belonging  to  mioh  and  such  a  family  : 
WB  should  liardly  Bay  positively  tliat 
it  does  belong  to  it,imleBBit  posseBsed 
UnequlTOCully  the  propeitiaa  of  which 
the  clasa-name  is  scientifically  aigrii- 

There  is  etUl  another  eiceptjonal 
case,  in  which,  thongh  the  predicate 
is  the  name  of  a  olara,  yet  in  predicat- 
ing it  we  affirm  nothing  but  resem- 
blance, the  cla!iB  being  fouDded  not 
<w  resemblance  in  any  given  parti- 
cular, bnt  an  general  nnanalyaable 
resemblance.  The  claasea  in  ques- 
tion are  those  into  which  our  simple 
sensations,  or  rather  uimple  feelings, 
are  divided.  Sensations  of  white,  for 
instance,  are  cIa«Bed  together,  not 
because  we  can  take  them  to  pieces, 
and  say  they  are  alike  in  this,  and  not 
alike  in  that,  but  because  we  feci 
them  to  be  alike  altogether,  though 
in  diffenmt  degrees.  When,  there- 
fore, I  say.  The  colour  I  saw  yesterday 
was  a  white  colour,  or,  The  lensation 
I  feel  is  one  of  tightness,  in  lx>th 
casei  the    attribute    1   affirm   of  the  | 


colour  or  of  the  other 
mere  resemblance — simple  liketiat  to 
seoBations  whieh  I  have  hadbefors, 
aad  which  have  had  those  names 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  names 
of  feelings,  like  other  oonurete  general 
names,  are  connotntive ;  but  they 
connote  a  inere  resemblanoe.  When 
predicated  of  any  individual  feeling, 
the  information  they  omvey  is  that 
of  its  likeness  to  the  other  feelings 
which  wo  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  by  the  iiame  csuie.  Tlius  much 
may  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  propositions  in  which  the  matter- 
of-fact  asserted  (or  denied)  is  simple 
Resemblance. 

ExisteDDe,  Co-essE 
Causation,  Resemblance : 
other  of  these  is  asserted  (or  denied) 
in  every  propoeition  which  is  not 
merely  Verbal  This  fivefold  division 
is  an  exhaustive  classification  of 
mattera-of-fact :  of  all  things  that 
can  be  believed  or  tendered  for  be- 
lief ;  of  all  questions  that  can  be  pri>- 
ponnded,  and  all  answers  tbat  can  be 
itumed  to  them. 

Professor  Bnin*  diatinguishea  two 
kinds  of  Propositions  of  do-eiietence. 
"  In  the  one  kind,  account  is  taken 
of  Place ;  they  may  be  deacrilwd  as 
propceitions  of  Order  in  PUce."  In 
the  other  land,  the  eo-existenoe  which 
predicat«d  is  termed  by  Mr,  Bain 
Comherence  of  Attributes.  "  This 
rti  variety  of  Propositions  of 
Coexistence.  Instead  of  an  arrange, 
neat  in  place  with  numerical  inter- 
rals,  we  have  the  concurrence  of  two 
ir  more  attribntes  or  powers  in  the 
iame  part  or  locality.  A  mass  of 
gold  contains,  in  every  atom,  the  con- 
attributes  ^at  mark  the 
substance — weight,  hardness,  colour, 
lustre,  incoriosibility,  &c.  An  animal, 
besides  having  parts  situated  in  place, 
has  coinbering  functions  in  the  same 
parts,  everted  by  the  very  same 
and  molecnles  of  its  substance. 
The  Mind,  which  aifurds  no 
Propositions  of  Order  in  Place,  has 
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coioheriiig  tnnctioiu.  We  affinn 
mind  to  contain  Feeling,  WHl,  and 
Thought,  not  in  locai  Bepamtion,  bnt 
in  commingling  eioroiBe.  Theoonour- 
rinf;  properties  of  minerals,  of  plants, 
and  of  the  bodilj  and  the  mental 
Btructore  of  anhnala,  are  united  in 
afErmationa  of  ooinherHnce. " 

The  diHtinction  ia  real  and  impor- 
tant. But,  aa  has  been  seen,  an 
Attribute,  when  it  is  anything  but  a 
'    unanalysable  Rest     "  ' 

the       ■"    ■ 

Bions  of  Bi 
Consequently,  the  coinhecence  of  two 
attributea  is  but  the  co-existence  of 
the  two  states  of  oonsciousness  Im- 
plied in  their  meaning :  with  the 
difference,  however,  that  this  co-eiiH- 


e  attribnte  hei 


eiiatenoe  though  tho  fact  on  which 
it  ia  groimded  may  not  be  actnally, 
but  only  potenUally  present.  Snow, 
for  inetaiioe,  i«,  with  great  aonveni- 
enoe,  sud  to  be  white  even  in  a  state 
of  total  darkness,  because,  though  we 
are  not  now  conscious  of  the  colour, 
we  shall  be  conscious  of  it  as  soon  as 
morning  breaks.  Coinherence  of  at- 
tributes is  therefore  still  a  case,  though 
a  complex  one,  of  co-eiistencs  of  states 
of  consdouEness :  a  totally  different 
thing,  however,  from  Order  in  Place, 
Being  a  part  of  simultaneity,  it  be- 
longs not  to  Place  but  to  Time. 

We  may,  therefore,  (and  we  shall 
sometimes  find  it  a  convenience,)  in- 
stead of  Go-ezistencB  and  Sei[uenoe, 
say,  for  greater  particularity,  Order 
in  Place  and  Order  in  Time  :  Order 
in  Place  being  a  specific  mode  of  co- 
existence, not  necesBaiy  to  be  more 
particularly  analysed  here  ;  while  the 
mere  fact  of  co-eitistence,  whether  be- 
tween actual  xensations,  or  between 
the  potentialities  of  cansing  them, 
known  by  the  name  of  attributes,  may 
be  classed,  together  with  Sequence, 
under  the  head  of  Order  in  Time. 
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thought  it  necessary 
directly  those  alone,  in  whioh  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  (or  the  pre- 
dicate at  least)  are  concrete  tenna. 
But,  in  doing  so,  we  have  indireotly 
analysed  those  in  which  the  terms  are 
abstract.  The  distinction  between  on 
abstract  term  and  its  corresponding 
concrete,  does  not  turn  upon  any  dif- 
ference in  what  they  are  appointed  to 
signify  ;  for  the  real  signification  of  a 
concrete  genern!  name  is.  as  we  have 
BO  often  said,  its  connotation ;  and 
what  the  concrete  term  connotes  forms 
the  entire  meaning  of  the  abstract 
name.  Since  there  is  nothing  in  the 
import  of  an  abstract  name  which  is 
not  in  the  import  of  the  correspond- 
ing concrete,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  neither  can  there  be  anything  in 
the  import  of  a  proposition  of  which 
the  terms  are  abstract,  but  what  there 
is  ia  some  proposition  which  can  be 
framed  of  concrete  terms. 

And  this  presnmption  a  closer  eia- 
mination  will  confirm.     An  abstract 


combination  of  attributes.  The  cor- 
responding concrete  is  a  name  given 
to  things,  because  of,  and  in  order  to 
espress,their  pogaessing  that  attribute 
or  that  combination  of  attributes. 
When,  therefore,  we  predicate  of  any- 
thing a  concrete  name,  the  attribute 
is  what  we  in  reality  predicate  of  it. 
But  it  has  now  been  shown  that  in  all 
propositions  of  which  the  predicate 
is  a  concrete  name,  what  is  really 
predicated  ia  one  of  five  things :  i 
Existence,  Co-existence,  Causation.  ' 
Sequence,  or  KeHeinblance.  An  at- 
tribute, therefore,  is  m-oessarily  either, 
an  existence,  a.  oo-BXistente,  a  caoan- 
tion,  a  sequence,  or  a  reaemblanoc^ 
When  a  proposition  consisCs  of  a  snb- 
JBct  and  predicate  which  are  abstnct 
termB,  it  consiste  of  terms  which  muat 
necessarily  signifyone  or  other  of  these 
Ihinga.  When  wo  predicate  of  any- 
tlilngan  abstractname.weaSrmof  the 
thing  that  it  is  one  orother  of  these  five 
things  ;  that  it  is  a  caee  of  E:<iBtenoe, 
'  "  ■  '  1,  or  of  Causation, 
of  Resemblaooe. 
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It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  pro- 
position expressed  in  abstract  terms, 
which  cannot  be  transformed  into  a 
precisely  equivalent  proposition  in 
which  the  terms  are  concrete ;  namely, 
either  the  concrete  names  which  con- 
note the  attributes  themselves,  or  the 
names  of  the  fundamenta  of  those 
attributes;  the  facts  or  phenomena  on 
which  they  are  grounded.  To  illus- 
trate the  latter  case,  let  us  take  this 
propoeition,  of  which  the  subject  only 
18  an  abstract  name,  "  Thoughtlessness 
18  dangerous."  Thoughtlessness  is 
an  attribute,  grounded  on  the  facte 
ii^ch  we  call  thoughtless  actions ;  and 
the  proposition  is  equivalent  to  this. 
Thoughtless  actions  are  dangerous. 
In  tiie  next  example  the  predicate  as 
wen  as  the  subject  are  abstract  names : 
''Whiteness  is  a  colour;"  or  "The 
odour  of  snow  is  a  whiteness."  These 
attributes  being  grounded  on  sensa- 
tionsy  the  equivalent  propositions  in 
the  concrete  would  be.  The  sensation 
of  white  is  one  of  the  sensations  called 
those  of  colour, — ^The  sensation  of 
sight,  caused  by  looking  at  snow,  is 
one  oi  the  sensations  called  sensations 
of  white.  In  these  propositions,  as 
we  have  before  seen,  the  matter-of- 
fiu$t  asserted  is  a  Resemblance.  In 
the  following  examples,  the  concrete 
terms  are  those  which  directly  corre- 
spond to  the  abstract  names ;  connot- 
ing the  attribute  which  these  denote. 
"  Prudence  is  a  virtue  :  "  this  may 
be  rendered,  "All  prudent  persons, 
in  $ofar  as  prudent,  are  virtuous  : " 
"  Courage  is  deserving  of  honour," 
thus,  "All  courageous  persons  are 
deserving  of  honour  in  so  far  as  they 
are  courageous  :  "  which  is  equivalent 
to  this — "  All  courageous  persons  de- 
serve an  addition  to  the  honour,  or  a 
diminution  of  the  disgrace,  which 
would  attach  to  them  on  other 
grounds." 

In  order  to  throw  still  further  light 
upon  the  import  of  propositions  of 
mioh  the  terms  are  abstract,  we  will 
subject  one  of  the  examples  given 
above  to  a  minuter  analysis.  The 
proposition  we  shall  select  is  the  fol- 


lowing : — "  Prudence  is  a  virtue." 
Let  us  substitute  for  the  word  virtue 
an  equivalent  but  more  definite  ex- 
pression, such  as  **a  mental  quality 
beneficial  to  society,"  or  "a  mental 
quality  pleasing  to  God,  "or  whatever 
else  we  adopt  as  the  definition  of 
virtue.  What  the  proposition  asserts 
is  a  sequence,  accompanied  with  causa- 
tion :  namely,  that  benefit  to  society, 
or  that  the  approval  of  God,  is  conse- 
quent on,  and  caused  by,  prudence. 
Here  is  a  sequence ;  but  between 
what?  We  understand  the  conse- 
quent of  the  sequence,  but  we  have 
yet  to  analyse  the  antecedent.  Pru- 
dence is  an  attribute ;  and,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  two  things  besides  it- 
self are  to  be  considered  ;  prudent 
persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the 
attribute,  and  prudential  conduct, 
which  may  be  called  the  foundation 
of  it.  Now  is  either  of  these  the 
antecedent?  and,  first,  is  it  meant 
that  the  approval  of  God,  or  benefit 
to  society,  is  attendant  upon  all  pru- 
dent 'persons  ?  No,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  prudent ;  for  prudent  per- 
sons who  are  scoundrels  can  seldom 
on  the  whole  be  beneficial  to  society, 
nor  can  they  be  acceptable  to  a  good 
being.  Is  it  upon  prudential  conduct, 
then,  that  divine  approbation  and 
benefit  to  mankind  are  supposed  to 
be  invariably  consequent  ?  Neither  is 
this  the  assertion  meant,  when  it  is 
said  that  prudence  is  a  virtue  ;  except 
with  the  same  reservation  as  before, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that 
prudential  conduct,  although  in  so  far 
as  it  is  beneficial  to  society,  may  yet, 
by  reason  of  some  other  of  its  quali- 
ties, be  productive  of  an  injury  out- 
weighing the  benefit,  and  deserve  a 
displeasure  exceeding  the  approbation 
which  would  be  due  to  the  prudence. 
Neither  the  substance,  therefore,  (viz. 
the  person,)  nor  the  phenomenon,  (the 
conduct,)  is  an  antecedent  on  which 
the  other  term  of  the  sequence  is 
universally  consequent.  But  the  pro- 
position, "  Prudence  is  a  virtue,"  is 
an  universal  proposition.  What  is 
it,  then,  upon  which  the  proposition 
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afflmu  tbu  effects  in  queation  to  be 
UDiTersally  conBequeot  >  Upan  that 
in  the  pereon,  and  in  the  couduot, 
which  cauaas  them  tti  be  cuUnd  pru- 
dent, and  which  is  equally  in  them 
whan  the  action,  though  prudent,  is 
wicked :  nuiQely,  a  cocrect  foresight 
of  cansequencen,  a  jiut  estimation  of 
their  importance  to  the  object  in  view, 
and  tepreaaion  of  any  unreflecting 
impulBB  at  variance  with  the  deliber- 
ate purpose.  These,  which  tuv  states 
of  Uie  person's  mind,  are  the  real 
antecedent  in  the  sequence,  the  real 
cauBe  in  the  causation,  asserted  by 
the  proposition.  But  these  are  alao 
the  real  ground,  or  foiuuiation,  of  the 
attribute  Prudence  ;  since  wherever 
these  states  of  mind  ejitst  we  may 
predicate  prudence,  even  before  We 
know  whether  any  uunduct  has  fol- 
lowed. And  in  this  manner  every 
aasertion  Feapectin);  an  attribute  may 
be  tranaformed  into  an  assertion 
Biaotly  equivalent  respeotiug  the  fact 
or  plienomcnon  which  ia  the  ground 
of  the  attribute.  And  no  case  can  be 
assigned,  whece  that  which 
cat^  of  the  fact  or  phenoml 
not  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  five 
BpBoieg  formerly  enumerated  i  it  is 
either  simple  Eiistenoc^  or  it  is  some 
Sequence,  Co-eiistence,  Causation,  or 
Eesemblanoe. 

And  as  these  five  are  the  only  things 
which  can  be  affirmed,  so  are  they  the 
only  things  whiohcaubedenied.  "No 
horaes  are  web-foot«d,"  deniea  that 
the  attributes  of  a  horse  ever  co-exist 
with  web-feet.  It  ia  acarcelj  necBS- 
saiy  to  apply  the  saitie  analysis  to 
particular  affirmations  and  negations. 
"Some  birds  ore  wob-footed," affirms 
that,  with  the  attribntea  connoted  by 
bird,  the  phenomenon  web-feet  is 
sometimes  oo-existent :  "  Some  birds 
are  not  wcb-tooted,"  asserts  that  there 
are  other  instances  in  which  this  co- 
ejiistenoB  does  not  have  place.  Any 
further  explanation  of  a  thing  whioli, 
if  the  previous  eipoaition  has  been 
assented  to,  is  ag  obvious,  m^  here 
be  spared. 


CHAPTEK  VT, 


g  I.  As  a  preparation  for  the  in- 
quinr  which  is  the  proper  object  of 
Ijog;iu,  namely,  in  what  manner  pro- 
positions are  to  be  proved,  we  have 
found  it  neooBsary  to  inquire  what 
they  contain  which  requires,  or  is 
susceptible  of,  proof ;  or  [which  is  the 
some  thing)  what  they  assert.  In  the 
coarse  of  this  preliminaiy  investiga- 
tion into  the  import  of  Propositions, 
we  examined  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
ceptualista,  that  a  proposition  is  the 
expression  of  a  relation  botwaen  two 
ideas  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  extreme 
Nominalists,  that  it  ia  the  expression 
of  an  agreement  or  disagreement  be- 
tween the  meanings  of  two  names. 
We  decided  that,  as  general  theoricB, 
both  of  these  are  erroneous  ;  and  that, 
though  propoaitions  may  be  made 
Ixith  respecting  names  and  respecting 
ideas,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
are  the  subject-matter  of  ProposttioDS 
considered  generally.  We  then  exa- 
mined the  dilferent  kinds  of  Propo- 
sitions, and  found  that,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  are  merely 
verbal,  they  assert  five  different  Idndii 
of  matters  of  fact,  namely,  Kxistenee,  , 
Order  iu  Place,  Order  in  Time,  CansaV 
tion,  and  Kesembionce  ;  that  in  svuy 
proposition  one  of  these  five  is  ei^ec 
affirmed,  or  denied,  of  some  fact  or 
phenomenon,  or  of  some  object  the  un- 
known source  of  a  fact  or  phenomencsi. 

ferentkindsofmatteiBof  tact  asserted 
in  propositione,  we  reserved  one  olass 
of  propoaiUons,  which  do  not  relate  to 
any  matter  of  fact,  in  the  proper  aeuea 
of  the  term,  at  all,  but  to  the  mean- 
ing of  names.  Since  names  and  their 
signification  are  entirely  artatrary, 
such  propositions  are  not,  striotiy 
speaking,  suaceptible  of  truth  or 
falsity,  but  only  of  conformity  or 
disciinfannity  to  usage  iir  convention  ; 
and  all  the  proof  they  are  csipabils 
of,  ia  proof  of  usage ;  proof  that 
the  words  have  been  employed  by 
others  in  the  acceptation  in  which  the 
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speaker  or  writer  desires  to  use  them. 
These  propositions  oocupy,  however,  a 
OQDBpicmoiis  place  in  philosophy ;  and 
their  nature  and  characteristics  are 
of  as  much  importance  in  logic,  as 
those  of  any  of  the  other  classes  of 
propositions  previously  adverted  to. 

If  all  propositions  respecting  the 
signification  of  words  were  as  simple 
and  tmimportant  as  those  which 
served  us  for  examples  when  examin- 
ing Hobbes'  theory  of  predication, 
▼iz.  those  of  which  the  subject  and 
predicate  are  proper  names,  and  which 
assert  only  that  those  names  have, 
or  that  they  have  not,  been  conven- 
tionally assigned  to  the  same  indivi- 
dual, there  would  be  little  to  attract 
to  snoh  propositions  the  attention  of 
phflosc^ers.  But  the  class  of  merely 
verbal  propositions  embraces  not  only 
much  moro  than  these,  but  much 
inore  than  any  propositions  which  at 
first  sight  present  themselves  as  ver- 
bal ;  comprehending  a  kind  of  asser- 
tions which  have  been  regarded  not 
<Hily  as  relating  to  things,  but  as  hav- 
ing actually  a  more  intiinate  relation 
with  them  than  any  other  propositions* 
whatever.  The  student  in  philosophy 
will  perceive  that  I  allude  to  the  dis- 
tinotioQ  on  which  so  much  stress  was 
laid  by  the  schoolmen,  and  which 
has  been  retained  either  imder  the 
same  or  under  other  names  by  most 
metaphysicians  to  the  present  day, 
viz.  between  what  were  called  esaen- 
Half  and  what  were  called  ctccidentalf 
propositions,  and  between  essential 
and  aooidental  properties  or  attri- 
bates. 

1 2.  Almost  all  metaphysicians  prior 
to  Locke,  as  well  as  many  since  his 
time^  have  made  a  great  mystery  of 
Fiflsfintial  Predication,  and  of  predi- 
cates which  are  said  to  be  of  the 
ettence  of  the  subject.  The  essence  of 
a  thing,  they  said,  was  that  without 
which  the  thing  could  neither  be, 
nor  be  conceived  to  be.  Thus,  ration- 
ality was  of  the  essence  of  man,  be- 
oanse  without  rationality  man  could 
not  be  conceived  to  exist     The  dif- 


ferent attributes  which  made  up  the 
essence  of  the  thing  were  call^  its 
essential  properties;  and  a  proposi* 
tion  in  which  any  of  these  were  pre- 
dicated of  it  was  called  an  Essential 
Proposition,  and  was  considered  to  go 
deeper  into  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  to  convey  more  important  infor- 
mation respecting  it  than  any  other 
proposition  could  do.  All  properties, 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  thing,  were 
called  its  accidents ;  were  supposed 
to  have  nothing  at  all,  or  nothing 
comparatively,  to  do  with  its  inmost 
nature  ;  and  the  propositions  in  which 
any  of  these  were  predicated  of  it 
Were  called  Accidental  Propositions. 
A  connection  may  be  traced  between 
this  distinction,  which  originated 
with  the  schoolmen,  and  the  well- 
known  dogmas  of  substantia!  secundcB 
or  general  substances,  and  sttbstafUial 
fm^mSf  doctrines  which  under  varieties 
of  language  pervaded  alike  the  Aris- 
toteliim  and  the  Platonic  schools,  and 
of  which  more  of  the  spirit  has  come 
down  to  modem  times  than  might  be 
conjectured  from  the  disuse  of  the 
phraseology.  The  false  views  of  the 
nature  of  classification  and  general- 
isation which  prevailed  among  the 
schoolmen,  and  of  which  these  dog- 
mas were  the  technical  expression, 
afford  the  only  explanation  which  can 
be  given  of  their  having  misunder- 
stood the  real  nature  of  those  Essences 
which  held  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
their  philosophy.  They  said,  truly, 
that  man  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out rationality.  But  though  man 
cannot,  a  being  may  be  conceived 
exactly  like  a  man  in  all  points  except 
that  one  quality,  and  those  others 
which  are  the  conditions  or  conse- 
quences of  it.  All  therefore  which  is 
really  true  in  the  assertion  that  man 
cannot  be  conceived  without  ration- 
ality, is  only  that  if  he  had  not  ration- 
ality, he  would  not  be  reputed  a  man. 
There  is  no  impossibility  in  conceiv- 
ing the  thing,  nor,  for  aught  we  know, 
in  its  existing :  the  impossibility  is 
in  the  conventions  of  language,  which 
will  not  allow  the  thing,  even  if  it 
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eniat,  to  be  called  by  the  name  whicli 
is  reserved  for  rational  bpinge.  Ko- 
tionalitj,  in  iliort,  is  involved  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  mao  :  ia  one  of 
tha  attributea  coonotad  by  the  name. 
The  eBBeace  oE  man,  siaiply  means 
the  whole  of  the  atttibutoB  connoted 
by  the  word  ;  and  any  one  of  those 
attributeB  token  singly  is  an  easential 
property  of  raan. 

But  these  reflections,  bo  easy  to  ns, 
woald  have  been  difficult  to  poraona 
■who  thought^  aa  moat  of  the  later 
Ariatotelians  did,  that  objeutH  were 
made  what  they  were  called,  that 
gold  |fot  instimce)  was  made  gold,  not 
by  the  poBSeBaiOD  of  certain  properties 
to  which  mankind  have  choaen  to 
attach  that  name,  but  by  participa- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  certain  general 
anbfltance,  called  gold  in  general, 
which  Bi^istaoce,  together  with  all 
the  propertiea  that  belonged  tu  it, 
inhered  in  every  individu^  piece  of 
gold.*  Ab  they  did  not  oonsider 
theae  univereal  Bubatanoes  to  be  at- 
tached to  all  general  names,  but  only 
to  Bome,  they  thought  that  an  objcjct 
borrowed  only  a  part  of  its  pcupertiea 
from  an  nniveraal  Bubatiince,  and  that 
the  rest  belonged  to  it  individually  : 
the  former  they  colled  its  esaence, 
and  the  latter  ita  accidents.  The 
Boholastio  doctrine  of  EBSences  long 
survived  tbc  theory  on  which  it  rested, 
that  of  the  exiBtence  of  real  entities 
corraaponding  to  general  terms  ;  and 
it  waa  reserved  for  Lucke  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  cunvinca 
philoaophoiB  that  the  suppoaed  esaences 
of  clasBes  wers  merely  the  significa- 
tion of  their  namea  ;  nor,  among  the 
signal  aervicea  which  hiR  wntinga  ren- 
d^^  to  philosophy,  waa  there  one 
more  nee<Uul  or  more  valuable. 

•  The  doctrisei  wMch  prsTented  tlis 
r«aLmeaDlngDr  BHHnc«frDml)eixkg under- 
stood, hod  not  ofiHunifld  so  ssttled  il  s^pe 
in  Cbe  timo  of  ArietoUc  and  his  IniDiediau 
foUoweii,  u  >rB9  alterwordH  eiten  to  thsm 
by  thB  ReoUaU  oF  ths  Middle  Ago.    Arbi- 


gorioa)  cxpreaaly  d 


EiiQH  ihat  the  An^pu 
I  onlj.  he  asfs,  ptedl- 


fomiliac  a 
general  names  by  w 
designated  nsiudly  o 
only,  but  several  attribut 
jeet,  each  of  which  a" 
rately  forma  alao  the  b< 
some  olaHS,  and  the  meaning  of  si 
general  name  ;  we  may  predicate  oi  a 
name  which  connotes  a  variety  of  at- 
tributea,  another  name  which  coniiotea 
only  one  of  these  attributes,  or  some 
smaller  number  of  them  than  olL  In 
such  cases,  the  universal  affirmative 
proposition  will  be  true ;  since  what- 
ever posaessea  the  whole  of  any  aet  of 
attributes,  muet  possess  any  part  of 
that  same  set.  A  propoaition  of  thie 
sort,  however,  conveya  no  information 
to  any  one  who  previoual;  understood 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  terms.  The 
propuaitiona,  Every  man  is  a  corporeal 
being,  Kvery  man  is  a  living  creature. 
Every  man  is  rational,  convey  no 
knowledge  to  any  one  who  was  already 
aware  of  tlie  entire  meaning  of  the 
word  man,  for  the  meaning  of  Uie  word 
includes  all  thia  :  and  that  every  nan 
has  the  attributes  connoted  by  all  these 
'predicates,  ia  already  asserted  when  he 
is  called  a  man.  Now,  of  this  nature 
ore  oil  the  propositions  which  have 
been  called  essential.  They  ore,  in 
fact,  identical  propositions. 

It  ia  true  that  a  proposition  which 
predicates  any  attribute,  even  though 
it  be  one  implied  ii     ' 


s  understood  t 


tacit  oaaertion  that  there  exkU  a  thing 
corresponding  to  the  name,  and  poa- 
aessing  the  attributes  connoted  by  it  ; 
and  thia  implied  assertion  may  convey 
information,  even  to  those  who  under- 
utond  the  meaning  of  the  name.  But 
all  information  of  this  sort,  convoyed 
by  all  the  essential  propositions  of 
which  man  can  be  made  tlie  eubjeo^ 
is  included  in  the  assertion,  Men  exist 
And  this  BBBUmption  of  real  existeDce 
is,  after  all,  the  result  of  on  imperfec- 
tion of  language.  It  ariaBB  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  copula,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  proper  office  of  a  mark 
to  show  that  an  aaaertiun  is  made,  is 
also,  OS  fonuerly  remarked,  a  concrete 
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void  connoting  existence.  The  actual 
existence  of  the  subject  of  the  propo- 
sition is  therefore  only  apparently,  not 
really,  im^died  in  the  predication,  if 
an  essential  one :  we  may  say,  A  ghost 
is  a  flisembodied  spirit,  without  brav- 
ing in  ghosts.  But  an  accidental,  or 
mm-essential  affirmation,  does  imply 
the  zeal  existence  of  the  subject,  be- 
canse  in  the  case  of  a  non-existent 
subject  there  is  nothing  for  the  pro- 
position to  assert  Such  a  proposition 
as,  The  ghost  of  a  murdered  person 
haunts  tiie  couch  of  the  murderer, 
can  only  have  a  meaning  if  understood 
as  implying  a  belief  in  ghosts ;  for 
since  the  signification  of  the  word 
ghost  implies  nothing  of  the  kind,  the 
speaker  either  means  nothing,  or  means 
to  assert  a  thing  which  he  wishes  to 
be  believed  to  have  really  taken  place. 
It  wiU  be  hereafter  seen  that  when 
any  important  consequences  seem  to 
follow,  as  in  mathematics,  from  an 
essential  proposition,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  a  proposition  involved  in 
the  meaning  of  a  name,  what  they 
really  flow  from  is  the  tacit  assump- 
tion of  the  real  existence  of  the  object 
so  named.  Apart  from  this  assimip- 
tion  of  real  existence,  the  class  pf  pro- 
positions in  which  the  predicate  is.  of 
the  essence  of  the  subject  (that  is,  in 
which  the  predicate  connotes  the 
whole  or  part  of  what  the  subject  con- 
notes, but  nothing  besides)  answer  no 
purpose  but  that  of  unfolding  the  whole 
or  some  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
name  to  tiiose  who  did  not  previously 
know  it.  Accordingly,  the  most  use- 
ful, and  in  strictness  the  only  useful 
Und  of  essential  propositions,  are 
Definitions :  which,  to  be  complete, 
should  unfold  the  whole  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
defined ;  that  is,  (when  it  is  a  con- 
notative  word,)  the  whole  of  what  it 
ocmnotes.  In  defining  a  name,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  usual  to  specify  its 
entire  connotation,  but  so  much  only 
as  is  sufficient  to  mark  out  the  objects 
nsoally  denoted  by  it  from  all  other 
known  objects.  And  sometimes  a 
merely  accidental  property,  not  in- 


volved in  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
answers  this  purpose  equally  welL 
The  various  kinds  of  definition  which 
these  distinctions  give  rise  to,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  respec- 
tively subservient,  will  be  minutely 
considered  in  the  proper  place. 

§  3.  According  to  the  above  view 
of  essential  propositions,  no  proposi- 
tion can  be  reckoned  such  which  re- 
lates to  an  individual  by  name,  that 
is,  in  which  the  subject  is  a  proper 
name.     Individuals  have  no  essences. 
When  the  schoolmen  talked  of  the 
essence  of  an  individual,  they  did  not 
mean  the  properties  implied  in  its 
name,  for  the  names  of  individuals 
imply  no  properties.     They  regarded 
as  of  the  essence  of  an  individual 
whatever  was  uf  the  essence  of  the 
species  in  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  place  that  individual;  i.e,  of  the 
class  to  which  it  was  most  familiarly 
referred,  and  to  which,  therefore,  they 
conceived  that  it  by  natiure  belongedL 
Thus,  because  the  proposition  Man  is 
a  rational  being,  was  an  essential  pro- 
position, they  affirmed  the  same  thing 
of  the  proposition,  Julius  Csesar  is  a 
rational  being.     This  followed  very 
naturally  if  genera  and  species  were 
to  be  considered  as  entities,  distinct 
from,  but  inhering  in,  the  individuals 
composing  them.     If  man  was  a  sub- 
stance inhering    in  each   individual 
man,  the  essence  of  man  (whatever 
that  might  mean)  was  naturally  sup- 
posed to  accompany  it ;  to  inhere  m 
John  Thompson,    and  to   form  the 
common   essence    of    Thompson    and 
Julius  Gsesar.   It  might  then  be  fairly 
said,  that  rationality,  being  of  the 
essence  of  Man,  was  of  the  essence 
also  of  Thompson.     But  if  Man  alto- 
gether  be  only  the   individual  men 
and  a  name  bestowed  upon  them  in 
consequence  of  certain  common  pro- 
perties, what  becomes  of  John  Thomp- 
son's essence  ? 

A  fundamental  error  is  seldom  ex- 
pelled from  philosophy  by  a  single 
victory.  It  retreats  slowly,  defends 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  often,  after 
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it  haa  been  driven  From  the  opoD 
country,  retMna  a,  footing  in  aome 
remote  fastaesB.  The  eBsenceB  of  in- 
(livIduaiB  were  an  tuuncanin^  figmont 
arising  from  m  misapprehansion  of  the 
eeieacea  of  classea  ;  yet  even  Locke, 
when  he  eitirpated  tke  parent  error, 
conld  not  HhokQ  himsBlf  free  from  that 
which  was  its  fruit.  He  distinguished 
two  sorts  o£  easenceB,  Keid  and  No- 
minal. His  nominal  esaeaoea  were 
the  eaaences  of  clauea,  explained 
nearly  as  we  have  now  explained 
thenL  Nor  ia  anything  wanting  tfl 
tender  the  third  book  of  Locke's  Essay 
a  nearly  unexceptionable  treatise  on 
the  connotation  of  names,  except  to 
free  its  language  from  the  aasuraption 
of  what  are  called  Abstract  Ideaa, 
which  unfortunately  is  involved  in  the 
phroHeology,  though  not  neceaaarily 
connected  with  the  thoughts  contained 
in  that  immortal  Third  Book.*  But 
besides  nominal  essences,  he  admitted 


objects,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
causca  of  the  seiuible  propertiea  ot 
those  objects.  We  know  not  (said  he] 
what  these  are ;  and  this  ackoowledg- 
ment  rendered  the  fiction  compara- 
tively innocuouEi;  but  if  we  did,  (vo 
could,  from  them  alone,  demonsbate 
the  lenaibla  properties  of  the  object, 
as  the  properties  of  the  triajigle  are 
demonstrated  from  the  definition  of 
the  triangle.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  revert  tu  this  theory  in  treating  of 
Demonatration,  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  oni 
*  Th«  Hlwm^a  sontii  and  Dtten  pmfi 


iinClT  says,  "  Locke  wlU  I 
iiitejlfi^ble,  if.  In  the  majotit 
c  BulwUtute  >  the  koowladHe  □ 


oo  import  erf 


ot  Olfanuce  raipecClDK  tb 
posiKmui,  botwBOn  my  i.o™  ~.u.  . 
bave  epokea  of  u  tlic  Gooceptuallsl 
□I  Uiom.  Whara  a  Concoptuoliat  aaj 
a  DamD  or  a  propoaition  Bxpraaseii  ot 
of  a  tiling.  1  iLould  ffonaially  aay  ft] 
ot  our  Idea)  our  EnowlniEe,  or  Bella 


another  property.  It  is  enough  brae  to- 
remark  that,  according  to  this  deGni- 
tion,thereaieesenceof  on  object  has,  in 
the  progress  of  physics,  oomato  be  cihi- 
ceived  aa  nearly  equivalent,  in  the  case 
of  bodiea,  to  their  corpuacular  atruo- 

in  the  case  of  any  other  entities,  I 
>t  taku  upon  myself  to  define. 

n  essential  propositic   . 
lich  ia  purely  verbal ;  which 
[  a  thing  under  a  psjlicular 
name  only  what  ia  asaerted  of  it  in 
the  fact  of  calling  it  by  that  name  ; 
'  ■  '    "'lereforo  either  gives  no 
a  giiea  it  ceapecting  t^e 
not  the  &ing.     Non-eaaentiall, 
or  accidental  propoeitionn,  on  the  con' 
trary,may  be  called  Keal  Pr'ipoaitions, 
oppoaitioa  to  VerbaL     Theypredi- 
to  uf  a  thing  some  fact  not  involved 
the  signification  of  the  name  by 
lich  the  propoaition  apeaka  of  it ; 
me  attribute  not  connoted  by  that 
me,      Such    aro    all    propoutioDB 
concenitng  things  individually  desig- 
nated, and  all  general  or  partJcolai' 
propositions  in  which  the  predioats 
■^  any  attribute  not  oonnoted 
a  subject.   All  these,  if  tni«,  add 
r  knowledge :  they  convey  infor- 
mation,  not  already  involved  in  the 
names  employed.     When  I  am  told 
that  all,  or  even  that  some  objects, 
which  have  certain  qualities,  or  whiob 
itand  in  certain  relations,  have  alao 
certain  other  qualities,  or   stand  in 
certain  other  relations,  I  lenm  from 


t  fact; 


lot  inclnded  in  my  knowledge  of  tha 
meaning  of  the  worda,nor  even  of  the 
exiatence  of  Things  answering  to  the 
signification  of  those  words.  It  is 
this  class  of  propositions  only  which 
are  in  themselves  instructive,  or  fzom 
which  any  inatnii 
be  inferred.* 


•This  d 


ihlDk 


.  dmmi  by  Kan 
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Kotibing  has  probably  contributed 
more  to  the  opinion  so  long  prevalent 
of  the  futility  of  the  school  logic, 
than  the  circumstance  that  almost  all 
the  examples  used  in  the  common 
achool-books  to  illustrate  the  doctrine 
of  predication  and  that  of  the  syllo- 
gism consist  of  essential  propositions. 
They  were  usually  taken  either  from 
the  branches  or  from  the  main  trunk 
of  the  Predicamental  Tree,  which  in- 
duded  nothing  but  what  was  of  the 
euenee  of  the  species  :  Omne  corpus  est 
mibtlkmitiay  Omne  animal  est  ix>rjm8, 
OmnU  homo  est  corpus,  Omnis  homo 
ett  ammal,  Omnis  homo  est  rationalis, 
and  BO  forth.  It  is  far  from  wonder- 
ful that  the  syllogistic  art  should 
have  been  thought  to  be  of  no  use 
in  aasisting  correct  reasoning,  when 
almoet  the  only  propositions  which, 
in  the  hands  of  its  professed  teachers, 
it  was  employed  to  prove,  were  such 
as  every  one  assented  to  without 
proof  the  moment  he  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  and  stood 
exactly  on  a  level,  in  point  of  evi- 
dence, with  the  premises  from  which 
tib^  were  drawn.  I  have,  therefore, 
throughout  this  work,  avoided  the 
employment  of  essential  propositions 
as  examples,  except  where  the  nature 
of  the  principle  to  be  illustrated  speci- 
fically required  them. 

§  C.  With  respect  to  propositions 
wluoQ  do  convey  information — which 
assert  something  of  a  Thing,  under  a 
name  that  does  not  already  presuppose 
what  is  about  to  be  asserted ;  there 
are  two  different  aspects  in  which 
these,  or  rather  such  of  them  as  are 
general  propositions,  may  be  con- 
sidered :  we  may  either  look  at  them 
as  portions  of  speculative  truth,  or 
as  mem(»anda  for  practical  use.  Ac- 
cording as  we  consider  propositions 
in  one  or  the  other  of  these  lights, 
their  import  may  be  conveniently  ex- 
pressed in  one  or  in  the  other  of  two 
lonnnlas. 

According  to  the  formula  which 
W6  have  hitherto  employed,  and  which 
is  best  adapted  to  express  the  import 


of  the  proposition  as  a  portion  of  our 
theoretical  knowledge,  All  men  are 
mortal,  means  that  the  attributes  of 
man  are  always  accompanied  by  the 
attribute  mortality  :  No  men  are  gods, 
means  that  the  attributes  of  man  are 
never  accompanied  by  the  attributes, 
or  at  least  never  by  all  the  attributes, 
signified  by  the  word  god.  But  when 
the  proposition  is  considered  as  a 
memorandum  for  practical  use,  we 
shall  find  a  different  mode  of  express- 
ing the  same  meaning  better  adapted 
to  indicate  the  office  which  the  pro- 
position performs.  The  practical  use 
of  a  proposition  is,  to  apprise  or  re- 
mind us  what  we  have  to  expect  in 
any  individual  case  which  comes  with- 
in the  assertion  contained  in  the  pro- 
position. In  reference  to  this  purpose, 
the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal, 
means  that  the  attributes  of  man  are 
evidence  of,  are  a  mark  of,  mortality ; 
an  indication  by  which  the  presence 
of  that  attribute  is  made  manifest. 
No  men  are  gods,  means  that  the 
attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  or  evi- 
dence that  some  or  all  of  the  attri- 
butes understood  to  belong  to  a  god 
are  not  there ;  that  where  the  former 
are,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  the 
latter. 

These  two  forms  of  expression  are 
at  bottom  equivalent;  but  the  one 
points  the  attention  more  directly  to 
what  a  proposition  means,  the  latter 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Rea- 
soning (the  subject  to  which  we  are 
next  to  proceed)  is  a  process  into  which 
propositions  enter  not  as  ultimate  re- 
sults, but  as  means  to  the  establish- 
ment of  other  propositions.  We  may 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting the  import  of  a  general  pro- 
position which  shows  it  in  its  applica- 
tion to  practical  use,  will  best  express 
the  function  which  propositions  per- 
form in  Reasoning.  And  accordingly, 
in  the  theory  of  Reasoning,  the  mode 
of  viewing  the  subject  which  con- 
siders a  Proposition  as  asserting  that 
one  fact  or  phenomenon  is  a  mark 
or  evidence  of  another  fact  or  pheno- 
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nienon.  will  be  found  almost  indis- 
pensable. Fur  the  purpoBHs  uf  that 
Theory,  the  beat  loode  of  deiining  the 
impart  of  a  propoeitioii  ia  iiot  the  mode 
which  ihowB  muat  dearly  what  it  is  in 
itself,  but  that  which  muat  distinctly 
BUggeata  the  maoner  dn  which  it  may 
be  mada  available  for  odvanaing  from 
it  to  other  propoBitiona. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


g  1.  In  eiamimng  into  the  nature 
of  general  propoeitiunB,  we  have  aJ- 
VBited  much  \enn  than  ia  iiauul  with 
li^icianR  to  the  ideaa  of  a  Qlas  and 
Classification  ;  ideoa  which,  aince  the 
Kealiat  doctrine  of  General  Substanees 
went  out  oE  vogue,  have  formed  the 
basiB  of  almoat  every  attempt  at  a 
philoaophical  theory  of  general  terms 
and  gauentl  propositiona.  We  have 
considered  general  namEa  as  having 
a  meaning,  quite  indBpendeotly  of 
thnr  being  the  nomea  of  chuaes. 
That  drcumstance  is  in  tnith  acd- 
dental,  it  beu^  wholly  immaterial  t4> 
the  aignificaUon  of  the  name  whether 
there  are  many  objeuta,  or  only  one, 
to  whioh  it  ha[^na  to  be  applicable, 
or  whether  there  be  any  at  alL  Ood 
ia  as  much  a  general  term  to  the 
Chriatian  or  Jew  aa  to  the  Polytheiat ; 
and  dragon,  hippogriff,  chimera,  mer- 
maid, ghost,  are  aa  iniich  ao  aa  if  real 
objects  existed,  correaponding  to  thoae 
namea.  Kveiy  name  tbe  signification 
of  which  ia  constituted  by  attributes, 
ia  potentially  a  name  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  t^jecta  ;  but  it  needs  not 
be  actually  the  name  of  any  ;  and  if 
of  any,  it  may  be  the  name  of  only 
one.  As  soon  an  wa  employ  a  name 
to  connote  attributes,  the  things,  be 
they  mora  or  fewer,  which  happen  to 
poaacBS  those  attributes,  are  consti- 
tul»d  ipio  fado  a  class.  But  in  pre- 
dicating the  name  we  predicate  only 
the  attributes  -,  and  the  fact  of  belimg- 


italL 


Although,  however,  Fredicationl 
not  presuj^iofla  Olaaaificaitlon, 
though  tbe  theory  of  Ffamee  a 
Propaeitiona  ia  not  cleared  up,  but 
only  encumbered,  by  intrttding  the 
idea  of  olossification  into  it,  there  is 
nevertheless  oduae  connection  between 
Clasaification  and  the  empluyinent  of 
General  Names.  By  every  general 
name  which  we  introduce,  we  create 
a  clasB,  if  there  be  any  things,  real  or 
imaginary,  to  compose  it ;  that  ia,  any 
Things  comHponding  to  the  significa- 
tion ot  the  name.  Claases,  therefore, 
mostly  owe  their  exieteuce  to  general 
langun^.  But  general  language,  aiuot 
though  that  is  not  ti 


m 

p,  but 


classes.  A  general,  which  is  OB  nioi:Ji 
as  to  Bay  a  aignificanl^  name,  is  indeed 
mostly  introduced  becausE  we  have  a 
signification  to  expretsa  by  it ;  because 
we  need  a  word  by  meuns  of  which 
to  predicate  the  atti-ibutea  which  it 
connotes.  But  it  is  also  true  that  a 
name  is  sometimes  introduced  becatise 
we  have  found  it  convenient  to  create 
a  class  ;  because  we  have  thought  it 
useful  for  the  regulation  of  our  mental 
operations,  that  a  certun  group  of 
objects  ehould  be  thought  of  together. 
A  naturalist,  for  purposes  coonacted 
with  his  paitioular science,  aees  reaaon 
to  distribute  tlie  animal  or  vc^bdilu 
creation  into  cortain  groups  rather 
than  into  any  othen,  and  he  requires 
a  name  to  Und,  aa  it  were,  each  of  hia 
groups  together.  It  must  not  how- 
ever ba  supposed  that  such  names, 
when  introduced,  differ  in  any  respect 
as  to  their  mode  of  signification  bom 
other  connotative  names.  The  classes 
which  they  denote  are,  as  much  as  any 
other  classes,  constituted  by  certain 
common  attributea,  and  theic  names 
are  significant  of  tboae  attributes,  and 
of  nothing  elae.  The  names  of  Ouvier'a 
chuuesand  orders,  Planlignide^  J}igiti' 
ijrada,  Ac,  are  aa  much  tbe  express 
sioo  of  attributes  us  if  tbaee  names  hod 
preceded,  inatood  of  grown  out  of,  bit 
closaifiuation  of  animals.  Tbe  only 
peculiarity  of  the  case  is,  that  the  CiiQ- 
venience  of  clasaification  was  here  the 
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pfrimary  motive  for  introducing  the 
names ;  while  in  other  cases  the  name 
IB  introduced  as  a  means  of  predica- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  a  class  de- 
noted by  it  is  only  an  indirect  con- 
sequence. 

The  principles  which  ought  to  regu- 
late Classification  as  a  logical  process 
safaservient  to  the  investigation  of 
tmth,  cannot  be  discussed  to  any 
purpose  until  a  much  later  stage  of 
OUT  inquiry.  But  of  Classification, 
as  resulting  from,  and  implied  in, 
the  fact  of  employing  general  lan- 
guage^ we  cannot  forbear  to  treat 
here,  without  leaving  the  theory  of 
gencaral  names,  and  of  their  employ- 
meat  in  predication,  mutilated  and 
formles& 

§  2.  This  portion  of  the  theory  of 
general  language  is  the  subject  of 
ii^iat  is  termed  the  doctrine  of  the 
Predioables;  a  set  of  distinctions 
handed  down  from  Aristotle,  and  his 
follower  Porphyry,  many  of  which 
have  taken  a  firm  root  in  scientific, 
and  scnne  of  them  even  in  popular, 
phraseology.  The  predicables  are  a 
fivefold  division  of  General  Names, 
not  grounded  as  usual  on  a  difference 
in  uieir  meaning,  that  is,  in  the 
attribute  which  they  connote,  but  on 
a  difference  in  the  kind  of  class  which 
they  denote.  We  may  predicate  of 
a  thing  five  different  varieties  of 
olass-name : — 

/       A  genuM  of  the  thing  CycMx). 

A  ipeeiea  (eUos). 

A  difflereniia  (dia^op«l). 

A  proprium  CiStov). 

An  aceideru  ((rvfi/Sc/Sijxds ). 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  these  dis- 
tinctions, that  they  express,  not  what 
the  predicate  is  in  its  own  meaning, 
bat  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  happens  on  the  par- 
ticular occasion  to  be  predicated. 
There  are  not  some  names  which  are 
ezdneavely  genera,  and  others  which 
are  exdusively  species,  or  differentiae ; 
but  the  same  name  is  referred  to  one 
or  another  predicable,  according  to 
thasabjeot  of  which  it  is  predicated 


on  the  particular  occasion.  Animal, 
for  instance,  is  a  genus  with  respect  to 
man  or  John  ;  a  species  with  respect 
to  Substance  or  Being.  Rectangvlar 
is  one  of  the  Differentiae  of  a  geo- 
metrical square  ;  it  is  merely  one  of 
the  Accidentia  of  the  table  at  which 
I  am  writing.  The  words  genus, 
species,  &c.,  are  therefore  relative 
terms ;  they  are  names  applied  to 
certain  predicates,  to  express  the  re- 
lation between  them  and  some  given 
subject :  a  relation  groimded,  as  we 
shall  see,  not  on  what  the  predicate 
connotes,  but  on  the  class  which  it 
denotesj  and  on  the  place  which,  in 
some  given  classification,  that  class 
occupies  relatively  to  the  particular 
subject. 

§  3.  Of  these  five  names,  two. 
Genus  and  Species,  are  not  only  used 
by  naturalists  in  a  technical  accepta- 
tion not  precisely  agreeing  with  their 
philosophical  meaning,  but  have  also 
acquired  a  popular  acceptation,  much 
more  general  than  eiflier.  In  this 
popular  sense  any  two  classes,  one  of 
which  includes  the  whole  of  the  other 
and  more,  may  be  called  a  Genus  and 
a  Species.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
Animal  and  Man  ;  Man  and  Mathe- 
matician. Animal  is  a  Genus  ;  Man 
and  Brute  are  its  two  species  ;  or  we 
may  divide  it  into  a  greater  number 
of  species,  as  man,  horse,  dog,  &a 
Biped,  or  two-footed  animal,  may  also 
be  considered  a  genus,  of  which  man 
and  bird  are  two  species.  Taste  is 
a  genus,  of  which  sweet  taste,  sour 
taste,  salt  taste,  &c.  are  species. 
Virtue  is  a  genus  ;  justice,  prudence, 
courage,  fortitude,  generosity,  &c., 
are  its  species. 

The  same  class  which  is  a  genus 
with  reference  to  the  sub-classes  or 
species  included  in  it,  may  be  itself  a 
species  with  reference  to  a  more  com- 
prehensive, or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a 
superior  genus.  Man  is  a  species  with 
reference  to  animal,  but  a  genus  with 
reference  to  the  species  Mathema- 
tician. Animal  is  a  genus,  divided 
into  two  species,    man  and  brute: 
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but  animal  ia  also  a  apedos,  which, 
with  aootber  Bpnoiea,  vegetable,  nmken 
up  the  geaae,  orgaioBed  being. 
Biped  IB  a  genus,  with  referenca  to 
num  and  bird,  but  a  eiiecies  with  re- 
Bpe«t  to  the  superior  genus,  animaL 
TftBta  IB  n  genua  divid«l  into  apeciea, 
but  also  »  Bpeciea  of  the  genua  aensa- 
tioD.  Virtaa,  a  genuii  with  reFer- 
encs  to  juetice,  temperance,  &c.,  is 
one  of  the  Bpedea  of  the  geuun, 
mental  quality. 

In  thia  popular  sense  the  vorde 
QenuB  and  Speoiea  have  paaaed  into 
common  diBcmirae.  And  it  ehcnild  be 
Dbaerved  that  in  ordinary  parlance, 


B    Of    I 


e  the 


3  be  the  genua  i 
epecien  ;  not,  of  cuursc!,  the  class  in 
the  Bense  of  each  individual  of  the 
chiBB,  but  the  individuala  oolleotively, 
considered  ae  an  aggregate  whole  ; 
the  name  by  whioh  the  daas  is  desig- 
nated being  then  called  not  the  g&ous 
or  spedea,  hut  the  generic  or  apecific 
noma  And  thia  is  au  adnussibie 
form  of  eipression  ;  nor  ia  it  of  any 
importance  which  of  the  two  modes 
of  speaking;  we  odi^t.  provided  the 
reat  of  our  language  i!i  consistent  with 
it ;  hat,  if  we  cal!  the  ciasa  itself  the 
genua,  we  muat  not  taUc  of  predicat- 
ing the  genuB.  We  predicate  of  man 
the  name  mortal ;  and  by  predicat- 
ing the  name,  we  ma;  be  said,  in  an 
intelligible  sense,  to  predicate  what 
the  name  expressea,  the  aUribvU 
mortality  ;  but  in  no  allowable  sense 
of  the  word  predication  do  we  pre- 
dicate  of  man  the  dan  mortal  We 
predicate  irf  him  the  fact  of  belong- 
ing to  the  closB. 

By  the  Aristotelian  Ingiciana,  the 
)  gmits  and  species  were  used 
more  restricted  sense.  They  did 
not  admit  every  cloaa  whioh  could  be 
divided  into  other 
genuK,  or  every  class  which  could  be 
included  in  a  larger  clisa  to  be 
apaeieB.  Animal  waa  by  them  o 
sidered  a  genoa  ;  man  and  brute  co- 
ordinate species  under  that  genns : 
biptd,  however,  would  not  have  been 
admitted  to  be  a  genoa  with  reference 


to  man,  but  a  pra, 
only,  it  was  rer[Uisite,  according  tA 
their  theuiy.  that  genns  and  speciea 
should  be  of  the  enenre  of  the  anbject 
Auinia]  was  of  the  eaBanco  of  man  ; 
biped  was  not.  And  in  every  classi- 
fication they  considered  some  one 
doss  as  the  lowest  or  infima  ipecieB. 
Man,  for  instance,  wa-i  a  lowest 
apeclea-  Any  further  divisions  into 
which  the  class  might  be  capable  of 
beingbroken  down,  aa  man  into  white, 
black,  and  red  man,  or  into  priest  and 
layman,  they  did  not  admit  to  bo 
species. 

It  has  been  seen,  however,  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  tbat  the  distine- 
tioD  between  the  eaaenee  of  a  cIbbb, 
and  the  attrihutea  or  properties  which 
are  not  of  it«  esBence— a  diatinctlon 
which  has  ^VGU  occaaion  to  so  much 
abstruse  apeculation,  and  to  whioh  so 
myatcrious  a  character  waa  formerly, 
and  by  many  writers  is  still,  attached, 
— amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the 
difference  between  thoae  attributes  of 
the  class  which  are,  and  thoae  which 
are  not,  involved  in  the  signiiioation 
of  the  class-name.  As  applied  to 
individuals,  the  word  Essence,  we 
found,  haB  no  meaning,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  exploded  tenets  of  the 
Realists  ;  and  what  the  schoolmen 
chose  to  call  the  essence  of  an  indivi- 
dual, was  aimplj  the  osaence  of  tha 
cIbbb  to  which  that  imSviduol  was 
most  familiarly  referred. 

Ia  there  no  differeoce,  then,  save 
this  merely  verbal  one,  between  the 
claeses  which  the  Bchoolmen  admitted 
to  be  genera  or  species,  and  those  to 
which  they  refused  the  title  !  Is  it 
an  error  to  regard  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  among  objects 
as  difierencBB  in  land  igfoere  or  tpe- 
dt),  and  otheia  only  Be  differences  in 
the  accidents !  Were  tbe  aohoolmen 
right  or  wrong  in  giving  to  some  at 
'  the  claases  into  which  things  may  be 
divided  the  name  of  tiTidii,  and  oon- 
sidering  others  aa  aecondary  divifflons, 
grounded  on  differences  of  a  compute 
tively  tniperficLsJ  nature  ?  Eiamina- 
tion  wiU  show  that  the  Aristotelians 
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did  mean  somethmg  by  this  distinc- 
ticm,  and  something  important ;  but 
^riiich,  being  but  indistinctly  con- 
ceived, was  inadequately  expressed 
by  the  phraseology  of  essences,  and 
the  various  other  modes  of  speech  to 
which  they  had  recourse. 

§  4.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  logic,  that  the  power  of  framing 
daases  is  unlimited,  as  long  as  there 
is  any  (even  the  smallest)  difference 
to  found  a  distinction  upon.  Take 
any  attribute  whatever,  and  if  some 
thmgs  have  it,  and  others  have  not, 
we  may  gniund  on  the  attribute  a 
division  of  all  things  into  two  classes ; 
and  we  actually  do  so  the  moment 
we  create  a  name  which  connotes  the 
attribute.  The  number  of  possible 
olaflTCs,  therefore,  is  boundless ;  and 
there  are  as  many  actual  classes  (either 
of  real  or  of  imaginary  things)  as  there 
ara  general  names,  positive  and  nega- 
tive together. 

But  if  we  contemplate  any  one  of 
the  classes  so  formed,  such  as  the  class 
animal  or  plant,  or  the  class  sulphur 
or  phosphorus,  or  the  class  white  or 
red,  and  consider  in  what  particulars 
the  individualB  included  in  the  class 
differ  from  those  which  do  not  come 
within  it,  we  find  a  very  remarkable 
diversity  in  this  respect  between  some 
classes  and  others.  There  are  some 
olawMM,  the  things  contained  in  which 
differ  from  other  things  only  in  certain 
particulan  idifch  may  be  numbered, 
whUe  others  differ  in  more  than  can 
be  numbered,  more  even  than  we  need 
ever  expect  to  know.  Some  classes 
havie  little  «r  nothing  in  common  to 
dbaraoteriae  them  by,  except  precisely 
what  ia  connoted  by  the  name  :  white 
things,  for  example,  are  not  distin- 
goiahed  h^  any  common  properties 
except  whiteness  ;  or  if  they  are,  it  is 
only  by  such  as  are  in  some  way  de- 
pendent on,  or  connected  with,  white- 
neaa.  But  a  himdred  generations 
haTe  not  exhausted  the  common  pro- 
pertiea  of  animals  or  of  plants,  of 
Bolphnr  or  of  phosphorus ;  nor  do 
we  aoppoae  them  to  be  exhaustible. 


but  proceed  to  new  observations  and 
experiments,  in  the  full  confidence  of 
discovering  new  properties  which 
were  by  no  means  implied  in  those  we 
previously  knew.  While,  if  any  one 
were  to  propose  for  investigation  the 
common  properties  of  all  thmgs  which 
are  of  the  same  colour,  the  same 
shape,  or  the  same  specific  gravity, 
the  absurdity  would  be  palpable. 
We  have  no  groimd  to  believe  that 
any  such  common  properties  exist, 
except  such  as  may  be  shown  to  be 
involved  in  the  supposition  itself,  or 
to  be  derivable  from  it  by  some  law 
of  causation.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  properties,  on  which  we 
ground  our  classes,  sometimes  exhaust 
all  that  the  class  has  in  common,  or 
contain  it  all  by  some  mode  of  impli- 
cation ;  but  in  other  instances  we 
make  a  selection  of  a  few  properties 
from  among  not  only  a  greater  num- 
ber, but  a  number  inexhaustible  by 
us,  and  to  which,  as  we  know  no 
bounds,  they  may,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  be  regarded  as  infinite. 

There  is  no  impropriety  in  saying 
that,  of  these  two  classifications,  the 
one  answers  to  a  much  more  radical 
distinction  in  the  things  themselves 
than  the  other  does.  Aiid  if  any  one 
even  chooses  to  say  that  the  one  classi- 
fication is  made  by  nature,  the  other 
by  us  for  our  convenience,  he  will  be 
right ;  provided  he  means  no  more 
than  this  :  Where  a  certain  apparent 
difference  between  things  (though  per- 
hi^  in  itself  of  little  moment)  answers 
to  we  know  not  what  number  of  other 
differences,  pervading  not  only  their 
known  properties,  but  properties  yet 
imdiscovered,  it  is  not  optional  but 
imperative  to  recognise  this  difference 
as  the  foundation  of  a  specific  dis- 
tinction ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  dif- 
ferences that  are  merely  finite  and 
determinate,  like  those  designated  by 
the  words  white,  black,  or  red,  may 
be  disr^arded  if  the  purpose  for 
which  the  classification  is  made  does 
not  require  attention  to  those  par- 
ticular properties.  The  differences, 
however,  are  made  by  nature,  in  both 
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case*  ;  while  the  recngnition  of  thoM 
differenceB  aa  groimda  of  claBsification 
and  of  naming,  ia,  eqnally  in  both 
EasBB,  the  act  of  man  ;  only  in  thi 
one  cane,  the  unde  of  lanniage  nnd  ol 
clasaification  would  be  subverted  if  ni 
DoUoe  were  taken  of  the  differentv, 
while  in  the  other  case,  the  necessity 
of  taking  uotice  of  it  depends  on  the 
importance  or  unimpor&tnce   of  the 

farenoe  happeDH  to  consist. 

Now,  these  classes,  distingniahed 
by  unknown  multitudes  of  properties, 
and  not  solely  by  a  few  determinate 
ones — which  are  parted  off  from  one 
another  by  an  unfathomable  chasm, 
instead  of  a  mere  ordinary  ditch  with 
a  visible  bottom — are  the  on!y  classes 
which,  by  the  Ajistotelian  togiciiuiB, 
were  considered  as  genera  or  species. 
DifiarencfB  which  extended  only  to  a 
certain  property  or  properties,  and 
there  terminated,  they  considered  oa 
difieronces  only  in  the  accidnilii  of 
things  ;  but  where  any  class  differed 
from  other  things  by  an  infinite  series 
o(  differences,  known  and  unknown, 
they  oonsiderod  the  distinction  as  of 
one  kind,  and  spoke  of  it  aa  being  an 
aienHitl  difference,  which  is  also  one 
of  the  current  meanings  of  that  vague 
e^tprefflion  at  the  present  day. 

Conceiving  the  seboolmen  to  have 
been  justified  in  drawing  a,  broad  line 
of  separation  between  these  two  kinds 
of  classes  and  of  olass-distinctionB,  I 
shall  not  only  retain  the  division  it- 
self, but  continue  to  express  it  in  their 
language.  Aocording  to  that  lan- 
giukge,  the  proximate  (or  lowest)  Kind 
to  which  any  individual  ia  referrible, 
is  called  its  xpecies,  Confonnably  to 
this,  Isaoo  Newton  would  be  said  to 
be  of  the  species  man.  There  are 
indeed  numerous  aub-cloiises  includvd 
in  the  class  man,  to  which  Newton 
also  belongs  ;  for  example.  Christian, 

But  these,  though  distinct  classes,  are 
not,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  distinct 
Kinds  of  men.  A  Christian,  for  ex- 
ample, difieiB  from  other  human 
beings ;   but  lie  diffeis  only  in  the 


Bui^,  and      ■ 


attribute  which  the  word  e  ^  .  . 
namely,  belief  in  Christiaui^,  ■ 
whatever  else  that  implies,  either  as 
invoJved  in  the  fact  itself,  or  con- 
nected with  it  through  some  law  of 
cause  and  effect.  We  should  never 
think  of  inquiring  what  properties, 
onconnected  with  Chnstiuiity,  either 
as  causa  or  affect,  are  common  to  all 
Christians  and  peculiar  to  them ; 
while  in  regard  to  all  Men,  physiolo- 
gists are  perpetually  carrying  on  auch 
an  inquiry ;  nor  is  the  answer  ever 
likely  to  be  completed.  Man,  there- 
fore, we  may  call  n  species  ;  Ohriatian, 
or  Mathematician,  we  cannot. 

Note  here,  that  It  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  imply  that  there  may  not 
lie  different  Kinds,  or  iogical  species, 
of  man.    The  various  races  and  tem- 
peraments, the  two  sexes,  and  even 
the  various  ogea,  may  be  differences 
of  kind,  within  our  meaning  of  the 
tenn.    I  do  not  say  that  they  ore  so. 
For  in  the  progress  of  physiology  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  made  out, 
that  the  differences  whidi  really  exist 
'-^tween  different  races,  sexes,   Iko., 
Qow  as  oinsequences,  under  laws  of 
iture,  fmm  a  small  number  of  pri- 
aiT  differences  which  can  be  pre- 
i6iy  determined,  and  which,  as  the 
irase  is,  acmunt  for  all  the  rest.     If 
is  be  so,  these  are  not  distinotiona 
kind ;  DO  more  than  Christian,  Jew, 
Mussulman,  and  Pagan,  a  difference 
which  also  carries  many  consequeDoes 
along  with  it   And  in  this  way  claraes 
are  often   mistaken  for  real  Kinds, 
which  ore  afterwards  proved  not  to 
it  if  it  turned  out  that  the 
differences  were  not  capable  of  being 
thus  accounted  for,  then  Coucadan, 
Mongoban,    Negro,    Ac.,    would    ba 
really  different  Kinds  of  human  be- 
ings,  and  entitled  to  be  ranked  as 
species  by  the  logician,  though  not 
by  the  naturalist    For  (as  5ready 
noticed)  the  word  species  is  used  in  a 
different  signiGcatioQ  in  logic  and  in 
btursl  history.     By  the  naturaJiat, 
organised  beings  are  not  usually  said 
to  be  of  difftreut  spEcies,  if  it  is  aup- 
posed  that  they  have  descended  froia 
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the  same  stock.  That,  however,  is  a 
eenee  artificially  given  to  the  word, 
for  the  technical  purposes  of  a  parti- 
cular science.  To  the  logician,  if  a 
negro  and  a  white  man  differ  in  the 
■ame  manner  (however  less  in  degree) 
as  a  hone  and  a  camel  do,  that  is,  if 
their  differences  are  inexhaustible, 
and  not  referrible  to  any  common 
oaose,  they  are  different  species, 
whetiher  they  are  descended  from 
common  ancestors  or  not.  But  if 
their  differences  can  all  be  traced  to 
climate  and  habits,  or  to  some  one  or 
a  few  special  differences  in  structure, 
they  are  not,  in  the  logician's  view, 
specifically  distinct. 

When  the  mpaM  «pecie<,  or  proxi- 
mate Kind,  to  which  an  individual 
belongs,  has  been  ascertained,  the 
properties  conunon  to  that  Kind  in- 
dnde  necessarily  the  whole  of  the 
oonmion  properties  of  every  other  real 
Kind  to  which  the  individual  can  be 
referrible.  Let  the  individual,  for 
example,  be  Socrates,  and  the  proxi- 
mate Kind,  man.  Animal,  or  living 
creature,  is  also  a  real  Kind,  and  in- 
cludes Socrates ;  but,  since  it  likewise 
includes  man,  or,  in  other  words,  since 
all  men  are  animals,  the  properties 
common  to  animals  form  a  portion  of 
the  common  properties  of  the  sub- 
class, man.  And  if  there  be  any  class 
which  includes  Socrates  without  in- 
cluding man,  that  class  is  not  a  real 
Kind.  Let  the  class,  for  example,  be 
fiat-noted;  that  being  a  class  which 
indndes  Socrates,  without  including 
all  men.  To  determine  whether  it  is 
a  real  Kind,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
this  question:  Have  all  flat-nosed 
animals,  in  addition  to  whatever  is 
implied  in  their  flat  noses,  any  com- 
mon properties,  other  than  those 
which  are  common  to  all  animals 
whatever  ?  If  they  had ;  if  a  flat  nose 
were  a  mark  or  index  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  other  peculiarities,  not 
deducible  from  the  former  by  an  as- 
certainable law,  then  out  of  the  class 
man  we  might  cut  another  class,  flat- 
nosed  man,  which,  according  to  our 
definition,  would  be  a  Kind.    But  if 


we  cotdd  do  this,  man  would  not  be^ 
as  it  was  assumed  to  be,  the  proxi- 
mate Kind.  Therefore,  the  properties 
of  the  proximate  Kind  do  comprehend 
those  (whether  known  or  unknown)  of 
all  other  Kinds  to  which  the  indivi- 
dual belongs ;  which  was  the  point 
we  imdertook  to  prove.  And  hence^ 
every  other  Kind  which  is  predicahle 
of  the  individual,  will  be  to  the  proxi- 
mate Kind  in  the  relation  of  a  genus, 
according  to  even  the  popular  accepta- 
tion of  the  terms  genus  and  species ; 
that  is,  it  will  be  a  larger  class,  in- 
cluding it  and  more. 

We  are  now  able  to  fix  the  logical 
meaning  of  these  terms.  Every  class 
which  is  a  real  Kind,  that  is,  which 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  classes 
by  an  indeterminate  multitude  of 
properties  not  derivable  from  one  an- 
other, is  either  a  genus  or  a  species. 
A  Kind  which  is  not  divisible  into 
other  Kinds  cannot  be  a  genus,  be- 
cause it  has  no  species  under  it ;  but 
it  is  itself  a  species,  both  with  refer- 
ence to  the  individuals  below  and  to 
the  genera  above  (Species  Frsedica- 
bilis  and  Species  Subjicibilis).  But 
every  Elind  which  admits  of  division 
into  real  Elinds  (as  animal  into  mam- 
mal, bird,  fish,  &c.,  or  bird  into 
various  species  of  birds)  is  a  genus  to 
all  below  it,  a  species  to  aU  genera  in 
which  it  is  itself  included.  And  here 
we  may  close  this  part  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  pass  to  the  three  remaining 
predicables.  Differential  Proprium. 
and  Accidens. 

§  5.  To  begin  with  Differentia^ 
This  word  is  correlative  with  the 
words  genus  and  species,  and,  as  all 
admit,  it  signifies  the  attribute  which 
distinguishes  a  given  species  from 
every  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 
This  is  so  far  clear  :  but  we  may  still 
ask,  which  of  the  distinguishing  attri- 
butes it  signifies.  For  we  have  seen 
that  every  Kind  (and  a  species  must 
be  a  Kind)  is  distinguished  from  other 
Kinds,  not  by  any  one  attribute,  but 
by  an  indefinite  number.  Man,  for 
instance,    is  a  species  of  the  genus 
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aniiuAl :  Rational  (or  ratiiHialit;,  for 
it  is  of  no  oonsequence  here  whethec 
we  uae  the  concivte  or  the  abetraot 
form)  is  generally  oBsigned  b;  logi- 
oians  as  the  Differentia  ;  and  dciuht- 
lesa  this  attribute  eerves  the  purpine 
of  diatinction  :  but  it  has  also  been 
remarked  of  man,  that  he  is  a  Cooking 
animEil :  the  only  aoimal  that  dresses 
itH  food.  This,  therefore  it  another 
of  tbe  attributes  by  nUoh  the  Bpe- 
oies  nuui  is  distinguished  from  other 
Bpecies  of  the  same  genus :  would 
tiaa  attribute  serve  equalljr  oall  for 
a  differentia?  Tile  AnstoteUans  say 
No;  having  laid  it  down  that  the 
differentia  must,  like  the  ceiius  and 
Bpecies,  be  of  the  aienee  of  the  sub- 


are  connoted  b j  its  ni 
however,  will  naturally  have  been 
thus  distinguixhed  (ram  the  rest  either 
for  their  greater  obvioumess,  or  for 
greater  BUpposed  importance.  These 
properties,  then,  which  were  connoted 
by  the  name,  logiciuiH  seiied  npon, 
and  called  them  the  esaenoe  of  the 
species  ;  and  not  stopping  there,  they 
affirmed  them,  in  the  case  of  tbe 
tr^ma  tpeeia,  to  be  the  essence  of 
the  individual  too ;  foE  it  was  their 
■naxim,  that  the  species  contained  tbe 
"  whole  essence  "  of  the  thing,  Meta- 
physice,  that  fertile  field  of  delusion 
propagated  by  language,  does  not 
afford  a  more  signal  instance  of  such 
dslusiun.  On  this  account  it  was  that 
rationality,  b«ing  uonnoted  by  the 
name  man,  was  allowed  to  be  a  dif- 
ferentia of  the  class  ;  but  the  pecnli- 


of  tbe  things  tbemselves,  which  may   arity  of  cooldng  their  food,  i 


be  supposed  to  be  attached 
word  essence  when  it  is  said  that 
genus  nod  epecies  must  be  of  the 
ffisenoe  of  tbe  tiling.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  when  tbe  schoolmen 
talked  of  the  essences  of  things  as 
opposed  to  their  Occidents,  they  had 
confusedly  in  view  the  distinction 
between  differences  of  kind,  and  the 
differences  which  are  not  of  kind : 
they  meant  to  intimate  that  genera 
and  speoieo  must  be  Kinds.  Their 
notion  of  tbe  essence  of  a  thing  was  a 
vague  nation  of  a  something  which 
msJces  it  what  it  is,  i-t,  which  mokes 
it  the  Kind  of  thing  that  it  is — which 
causes  it  to  have  all  that  variety  of 
properties  which  distinguish  its  Kind. 

looked  at  more  closely,  nobody  could 
discover  what  caused  the  thing  to 
have  all  those  properties,  nor  even 
that  there  was  anything  which  caused 
it  to  have  them.  Logicians,  however, 
not  liking  to  admit  this,  and  brang 
unable  to  detect  what  made  tbe  thing 
to  be  wbat  it  was,  satisfied  themselves 
with  what  made  it  to  bo  what  it  was 
colled,  Of  tbe  innumerable  properties 
Icnown  and  unknown  that  are  com- 
mon to  tbe  class  man,  a  portion  only, 
and  of  course  a  very  small  portion, 


'legated  t 
of  occidental  properties. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between 
Differentia,  Propriom,  and  Accideiu, 
'Dunded  in  the  nature  of  things, 


but  in  the  cc 


Aon  of  nj 


must  seek  it  there  if  v 
find  what  it  is. 
'Trom  the  fact  that  the  gemu  !»■ 
eludes  tbe  species,  in  other  words,  de- 
notes more  than  thti  species,  or  is  pre- 
dicable  of  o  greater  number  of  indi- 
viduals, it  follows  that  the  spedes 
must  connote  more  than  tbe  genus. 
It  must  connote  all  tbe  attributes 
which  tbe  genua  connotes,  or  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  it  from 
denoting  individuols  not  included  in 


the 


enus.      And    i 


jthing  besides,  otherwise  it  would 
include  tbe  whole  genus.  Animal  de- 
notes all  the  individuals  denoted  by 
man,  and  many  more,  Man,  there- 
fore, must  connote  all  that  a 
connotes,  otherwise  there  m 
men  wbo  ore  not  animals  ; 
must  connote  something  i 
animal  connotes,  otherwise  all 
would  be  men.  This  surplus 
notation— this  which  the  spec 
notesoverand  above  the  connotation  of 
Ihegenua— isthe  Differentia,  or 
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difference ;  or,  to  state  the  same  pro- 
position in  other  words,  the  Differentia 
IS  that  which  must  be  added  to  the 
ocmnotation  of  the  genus,  to  complete 
the  connotation  of  the  species. 

The  word  man,  for  instance,  cxdu- 
sfvely  of  what  it  connotes  in  common 
with  animal,  also  connotes  rationality, 
and  at  least  some  approximation  to 
that  external  form  which  we  all  know, 
but  which,  as  we  have  no  name  for  it 
considered  in  itself,  we  are  content  to 
call  the  human.  The  Differentia,  or 
speoifio  difference,  therefore,  of  man, 
as  referred  to  the  genus  animeJ,  is 
that  outward  form  and  the  possession 
of  reason.  The  Aristotelians  said,  the 
possession  of  reason,  without  the  out- 
ward form.  But  if  they  adhered  to 
this,  they  would  have  been  obUged  to 
call  the  Houyhnhnms  men.  The 
question  never  arose,  and  they  were 
never  called  upon  to  decide  how  such 
a  case  would  have  affected  their  notion 
of  essentiality.  However  this  may  be, 
they  were  satisfied  with  taking  such 
a  portion  of  the  differentia  as  sufficed 
to  distinguish  the  species  from  all 
other  txittvng  things,  though  by  so 
doing  they  might  not  ex£iust  the 
ooniwtation  of  the  name. 

§  6.  And  here,  to  prevent  the  no- 
tion <A  differentia  from  being  restric- 
ted within  too  narrow  limits,  it  is 
necessary  to  remark,  that  a  species, 
even  as  referred  to  the  same  genus, 
will  not  always  have  the  same  dif- 
ferentia, but  a  different  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  and  purpose  which 
pieside  over  the  particular  classifica- 
tion. For  example,  a  naturalist  sur- 
veys the  various  kinds  of  animals,  and 
looks  oat  for  the  classification  of  them 
most  in  accordance  with  the  order  in 
which,  for  zoological  purposes,  he  con- 
siders it  desirable  that  we  should 
think  of  them.  With  this  view  he 
finds  it  advisable  that  one  of  his  funda- 
mental divisions  should  be  into  warm- 
Uooded  and  cold-blooded  animals ;  or 
into  animals  which  breathe  with  lungs 
and  those  which  breathe  vdth  gills ; 
or  Into  carnivorous  and  frugivorous  or 


graminivorous ;  or  into  those  which 
walk  on  the  flat  part  and  those  which 
walk  on  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  a 
distinction  on  which  two  of  Guvier's 
families  are  founded.  In  doing  this, 
the  naturalist  creates  as  many  new 
classes ;  which  are  by  no  means  those 
to  which  the  individual  animal  is  fa- 
miliarly and  spontaneously  referred; 
nor  should  we  ever  think  of  assigning 
to  them  so  prominent  a  position  in 
our  arrangement  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, unless  for  a  preconceived  pur- 
pose of  scientific  convenience.  And 
to  the  liberty  of  doing  this  there  is 
no  limit  In  the  examples  we  have 
given,  most  of  the  classes  are  real 
Kinds,  since  each  of  the  peculiarities 
is  an  index  to  a  multitude  of  properties 
belonging  to  the  class  which  it  charac- 
terises :  but  even  if  the  case  were 
otherwise — if  the  other  properties  of 
those  classes  could  all  be  derived,  by 
any  process  known  to  us,  from  the 
one  peculiarity  on  which  the  class  is 
founded — even  then,  if  these  deriva- 
tive properties  were  of  primary  im- 
portance for  the  purposes  of  the  na- 
turalist, he  would  be  warranted  in 
founding  his  primary  divisions  on 
them. 

If,  however,  practical  convenience 
is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  making  the 
main  demarcations  in  our  arrange- 
ment of  objects  run  in  lines  not  coin- 
ciding with  any  distinction  of  Kind, 
and  so  creating  genera  and  species  in 
the  popular  sense  which  are  not  genera 
or  species  in  the  rigorous  sense  at  all ; 
d  foriwri  must  we  be  warranted, 
when  our  genera  and  species  art  real 
genera  and  species,  in  marking  the 
distinction  between  them  by  those  of 
their  properties  which  considerations 
of  practical  oonvenience  most  strongly 
recommend.  If  we  cut  a  species  out 
of  a  given  genus — the  species  man, 
for  instance,  out  of  the  genus  animal 
— with  an  intention  on  our  part  that 
the  peculiarity  by  which  we  are  to 
be  guided  in  the  application  of  the 
name  man  should  be  rationality,  then 
rationality  is  the  differentia  of  the 
species  man.   Suppose,  however,  that. 


),  fortho  purpoacB 
□t  our  particular  atudy,  cut  out  oF  the 
genuB  ajiimal  the  sams  Bpbciea  maa, 
but  with  an  intenUoa  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  all  other 
Bpeoiea  of  animal  should  be,  not 
rationality,  but  the  poBseaaion  of  "  four 
inciHorB  in  each  jaw,  tusks  aolitac;, 
and  erect  poature. '  It  ia  evident  that 
the  word  mim,  whtm  need  by  UB  as 
nnturalinta,  no  longer  oaonoteB  ration' 
alit;,  but  connotes  tbe  three  other 
properties  Bpeoified  ;  for  that  which 
we  have  enpreaalj  in  view  when  we 
impose  a  iiaioe,  assuredly  fonns  part 
of  tha  meaning  of  that  naue.  We 
may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  aa  a  maxlni, 
that  wherever  there  is  a  Genua,  and 
a  Species  marked  out  from  that  genus 
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of  the  term  be 


beflS^ 


technical  se 
doned  along 

Words  not  otherwise  connotative 
uiay,  in  the  mode  just  adverted  to, 
acquire  a  spsaial  or  technical  conno- 
tation. Thiu  the  word  whiteness,  as 
we  have  so  often  remarked,  oonnotea 
nothing  ;  it  merely  denotes  the  attri- 
bute corresponding  to  a  (wctain  sen- 
sation :  but  if  we  are  making  a  clas- 
sification of  colours,  aod  desire  to 
justify,  or  even  merely  to  point  oat^ 
the  particular  place  assigned  to  white- 
ness in  our  orrangemuot,  we  may 
deSne  it  "  the  colour  produced  by  tlie 
mixture  of  all  the  simple  raya  ;  and 
this  fact,  though  by  no  means  implied 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  whiteneaa 
irdinaiily  naed.  but  only  known 


by  an  aaaignable  differentia,  the  name   by  Bubsequent  scientific  in 


of  the  speeiaB  n 


Jve,    ia  piui;  of  ita  meaning  in 


Jtigation, 


t  connote    the   diEferentiB ;   essay  or 


but  the  oonnotation  may  be  special 
not  involved  in  tbaHignification  of  thi 
term  as  ordinarily  viBed,  but  given  b 
it  when  ernployed  aa  a  term  of  art  aj 
science.  The  word  Man  in  commoi 
use  eonnotes  rationality  and  a  certain  |  technical, 
-m,  but  does  not  connote  the 


ber  or  oharaotor  of  the  teeth  ;  in  the  |  Kpecies  of  the  gen 


'entia  of  the  si 

The    differentia,    therefore,    of   a 

Bpeciea  may   be  defined  to   be,  that 

part  of  the  connotation  of  the  specific 

whether  ordinary  or  special  and 

which    diatinguishea    tba 

question  from  all  othet 


Linnffian  system  it  connotes  the  i 

ber  of  incisor  and  c: 

does  not  connote  rat 

particular  form.     Tba  word  man  has,  |  Species,  and  Differentia,  we  shall  not 


-  j  piuticiilor  o( 

%  7.  Having    disposed    of    Genua, 


objectB.     But  a  case  is  conceivable  in   three. 

which  the  ambiguity  would  becoma  1      In   the    Arisl^itelian    phraseology, 


evident :   we  have 


if  animal 

discovered,  having  LinntBUa  s  three 
characteristics  of  humanity,  but  nut 
rational,  or  not  of  the  human  form. 
In  ordinary  parlanco,  these  animals 
woold  not  be  colled  men ;  but  in 
natural  history  they  must  still  be 
culled  so  by  those,  if  any  there  should 
be,  who  adhere  to  the  Linn^an  claa. 
dScation  :  and  the  question  would 
arise,  whether  the  wind  should  con- 


I  imagine  1  Genus   and    Differentia   i 


irthe 


cloisificatioii  be   ((iven  op,   and   the 


aaenct  of  the  subject ;  by  which,  aa 
we  have  Been,  is  really  meant  that  the 
properties  signified  by  the  genua  and 
those  signified  by  the  differentia,  form 
part  of  the  connotation  of  the  name 
denoting  the  species.     Proprium  and 

•  If  w 
™uv  » 
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Aooidens,  on  the  other  hand,  form 
no  part  of  the  essence,  but  are  predi- 
csated  of  the  species  only  accidmtaUy, 
Both  are  Accidents,  in  the  wider 
Bense  in  which  the  accidents  of  a 
thing  are  opposed  to  its  essence ; 
though  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Fre- 
dieables,  Acddens  is  used  for  one  sort 
ci  accident  only,  Froprium  being 
Miother  sort  Froprium,  continue  the 
schoolmen,  is  predicated  accidentally 
indeed,  but  necessarily ;  or,  as  they 
further  explain  it,  signifies  an  attribute 
idiich  is  not  indeed  part  of  the  essence, 
bat  which  flows  from,  or  is  a  con- 
sequenoe  of,  the  essence,  and  is, 
therefore,  inseparably  attached  to  the 
Bpedes  ;  e.g,  the  various  properties  of 
a  triangle,  which,  though  no  part  of 
its  definition,  must  necessarily  be  pos- 
sessed by  whatever  comes  under  that 
definition.  Accidens,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
essence,  but  may  come  and  go,  and  the 
speoies  still  remain  what  it  was  before. 
u  a  species  could  exist  without  its 
Propria,  it  must  be  capable  of  existing 
without  that  on  which  its  Fropria  are 
necessarily  consequent,  and  therefore 
without  its  essence,  without  that  which 
constitutes  it  a  species.  But  an  Acci- 
dens, whether  separable  or  inseparable 
from  the  species  in  actual  experience, 
may  be  supposed  separated,  without 
tiie  necessity  of  supposing  any  other 
alteration ;  or  at  least,  without  sup- 
posing any  of  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  the  species  to  be  altered,  since 
with  them  an  Acddens  has  no  connec- 
tion. 

AProprium,  therefore,  of  the  species, 
maybe  defined,  any  atibribute  which 
belongs  to  all  the  individuals  included 
in  the  species,  and  which,  though  not 
connoted  by  the  specific  name,  (either 
ordinarily  if  the  classification  we  are 
considering  be  for  ordinary  puiposes, 
or  specially  if  it  be  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, )3ret  follows  from  some  attribute 
which  the  name  either  ordinarily  or 
specially  connotes. 

One  attribute  may  follow  from  an- 
other  in  two  ways  ;  and  there  are  con- 
seqiuntliy  two  kinds  of  Froprium.    It 


may  follow  as  a  conclusion  follows  pre- 
mises, or  it  may  follow  as  an  effect 
follows  a  cause.  Thus,  the  attribute 
of  having  the  opposite  sides  equal, 
which  is  not  one  of  those  connoted 
by  the  word  Parallelogram,  neverthe- 
less follows  from  those  connoted  by  it, 
namely,  from  having  the  opposite  sides 
straight  lines  and  parallel,  and  the 
number  of  sides  four.  The  attribute, 
therefore,  of  having  the  c^posite  sides 
equal,  is  a  Froprium  of  the  class  par- 
allelogram ;  and  a  Froprium  of  the 
first  kind,  which  follows  from  the  con- 
noted attributes  by  way  of  demonstra- 
tion. The  attribute  of  being  capable 
of  understanding  language  is  a  Fro- 
prium of  the  species  man,  since,  with- 
out being  connoted  by  the  word,  it 
follows  from  an  attribute  which  the 
word  does  connote,  viz.  from  the  attri- 
bute of  rationality.  But  this  is  a 
Fropriiun  of  the  second  kind,  which 
follows  by  way  of  causatioTi.  How  it 
is  that  one  property  of  a  thing  follows, 
or  can  be  inferred,  from  another ; 
under  what  conditions  this  is  possi- 
ble, and  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  phrase  ;  are  among  the  questions 
which  voll  occupy  us  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding Books.  At  present  it  needs 
only  be  said,  that  whether  a  Froprium 
follows  by  demonstration  or  by  causa- 
tion, it  follows  necessarily  ;  that  is  to 
say,  its  not  following  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  some  law  which  we  re- 
gard as  a  part  of  the  constitution  either 
of  our  thinking  faculty  or  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

§  8.  Under  the  remaining  predic- 
ate, Accidens,  are  included  all  attri- 
butes of  a  thing  which  are  neither  in- 
volved in  the  signification  of  the  name, 
(whether  ordinarily  or  as  a  term  of 
art,)  nor  have,  so  far  as  we  know,  any 
necessary  connection  with  attributes 
which  are  so  involved.  They  are 
commonly  divided  into  Separable  and 
Inseparable  Accidents.  Inseparable 
accidents  are  those  which — although 
we  know  of  no  connection  between 
them  and  the  attributes  constitutive  of 
the  species,  and  although,  therefore, 
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0  far  aa  ve  are  aware,  they  might 
be  nbsant  witbout  making  the  oame 
inqiplioftble  and  the  species  a.  differ- 
ent BpeoieM— are  yet  never  in  fact 
known  to  he  iibxuiit  A  coDCisc  mode 
of  exprsssing  the  same  meaning  ie, 
that  inseparable  occidenta  am  pro- 
perties which  are  univenal  to  the 
wpeciea,  but  not  neceasary  to  it.  Tbua, 
blacknesa  ia  an  attribute  of  a  orow, 
Hnd,  as  tar  we  know,  ao  universal  one. 
But  if  we  were  to  discover  a  race  of 
white  birds,  in  other  respects  resem- 
bling crows,  we  Ahould  not  say,  Thest 
ore  not  crows  ;  we  should  aay,  Theee 
are  white  crows.  Crow,  therefore, 
does  not  connote  blackneas  ;  nor,  from 
an;  of  the  attributes  which  it  doee 
coonote.  whether  Sfi  a  word  (n  popu- 
lar use  or  aa  a  term  of  art,  ooidd 
blaokneaa  bo  inferred.  Not  only,  there- 
fore, can  we  conceive  a  white  crow, 
but  we  know  of  no  reason  why  such 
an  animal  should  not  exist.  Since, 
however,  none  but  black  crows  are 
known  to  exist,  blscknees,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowluJge.  ranks  as 
an  accident,  hut  an  inseparable  acci- 
dent,  of  the  speoieB  crow. 

Separable  Accidentaaie  those  which 
are  found,  in  point  of  fact,  to  bewunB. 
timesabsent  from  the  speoiea  ;  which 
are  not  only  not  neeessaiy,  but  not 
OTBn  oniveraaL  They  are  such  aa  do 
not  belong  to  every  individual  of  the 
specioB,  but  only  to  aome  individnala ; 
or  if  to  all,  not  at  all  times.  Thus 
the  colour  of  an  European  is  one  of 
the  aeporable  accidents  of  the  speciea 
man,  because  It  ia  not  an  attribute  of 
all  human  creatures.  Being  bom,  is 
also  (speaking  in  the  logical  sense)  a 
separable  accident  of  the  species  man, 
because,  though  an  attribute  of  all 
human  beiugs,  it  is  so  only  at  one 
particular  time.  A  fortiori  those  attri- 
butes which  are  not  constant  even  in 
the  same  individual,  as,  to  be  in  one 
or  in  another  place,  to  be  hot  or  cold, 
sitting  or  walking,  must  be  ranked  as  I 
separable  acciileuts. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


S  I.  ONBneceesarypartoftlnH 
of  Names  and  of  Propositioas  ran 
to  be  treated  of  in  thia  place ;  the  the- 
ory of  DefinilJons.  Aa  being  the  most 
important  of  the  class  of  propositions 
which  we  have  characterised  as  purely 
verbal,  they  have  already  received 
aome  notice  in  the  chapter  preceding 
the  last  But  their  filler  treatment 
was  at  that  time  postponed,  because 
definition  ia  sacloaely  connected  with 
alassification,  that,  until  the  nature  of 
the  latter  process  is  in  some  measure 
undenituud,  the  former  cannot  be  dio- 
cussed  to  much  purpose. 

The  simplest  and  moat  correct 
notion  of  a  DeSnition  is,  a  proposi- 
tion declaratory  of  the  raeiming  of  a 
word ;  namely,  either  the  meaning 
which  it  bears  in  common  acceptation, 
or  that  which  the  speaker  or  writei^ 
tor  tie  particular  purposes  of  his  dis- 
course, intends  to  annex  to  it. 

The  definition  of  a  word  being  the 
proposition  which  enunciates  ita  mean- 
ing, words  which  have  no  meaning  are 
unanaceptible  of  definition.  Proper 
names,  therefore,  cannot  be  dafiiuxl. 
A  proper  name  being  a  mere  maA 
put  upon  an  individual,  and  of  which 
it  ia  the  characteristic  property  tu 
be  deatitute  of  ineaniog,  its  meitning 
cannot  of  courne  be  de<£red ;  tJlough 
we  may  indicate  by  langui^^  aa  we 
might  indicate  still  more  conveniently 
by  pointing  with  the  finger,  upcm 
what  individual  that  particular  mark 
has  been,  or  is  intended  to  be,  put. 
It  is  no  definition  of  "  John  Thom- 
son "  to  say  he  ia  "  the  son  of  General 
Thomson  ;"  for  the  name  John  Thom- 
son does  not  express  this.  Neither 
ia  it  any  definition  of  "  John  Thom- 
son" to  aay  be  is  "the 
crosaing  the  street."  These  propou- 
tiDDB  may  serve  to  make  known  who 
is  the  particular  man  to  whom  the 
nama  belongs,  but  that  may  be  dona 
■till  more  unambiguously  by  point! 
to  him,  which,  however,  I  -  <^ 
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esteemed  one  of  the  modes  of  defini- 
tioiL 

In  the  caee  of  connotative  names, 
the  meaning,  as  has  been  so  often  ob- 
served, is  we  connotation ;  and  the 
definition  of  a  connotative  name  is 
the  proposition  which  declares  its  oon- 
Dotatioii.  This  might  be  done  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  direct 
node  would  be  by  a  proposition  in 
this  form  :  '*  Man "  (or  whatsoever 
the  word  may  be)  *'  is  a  name  connot- 
ing such  and  such  attributes,"  or  "is 
a  name  which,  when  predicated  of 
aaything,  signifies  the  possession  of 
such  and  such  attributes  by  that 
thinff."  Or  thus :  Man  is  eveiything 
"v^loi  possesses  such  and  such  attri- 
butes ;  Man  is  everything  which  pos- 
sesses ooiporeity,  organisation,  life, 
rstlcmality,  and  certain  peculiarities 
of  extomal  f orm. 

This  form  of  definition  is  the  most 
preciBe  and  least  eqmvocal  of  any ; 
bat  it  is  not  brief  enough,  and  is  be* 
sides  too  technical  for  common  dis- 
course, mie  more  usual  mode  of  de- 
claring the  connotation  of  a  name  is 
to  predicate  of  it  another  name  or 
names  of  known  signification,  which 
connote  the  same  aggregation  of  attri- 
bates.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
predicating  of  the  name  intended  to 
be  defined  another  connotative  name 
eiactly  synonvmous,  as,  '*Man  is  a 
human  being,'' which  is  not  commonly 
accounted  a  definition  at  all ;  or  by 
predicating  two  or  more  connotative 
naxnes,  wmoh  make  up  among  them 
the  whole  connotation  of  the  name  to 
be  defined.  In  this  last  case,  again, 
we  may  either  compose  our  definition 
of  as  many  connotattve  names  as  there 
are  attributes,  each  attribute  being 
connoted  by  one^  as,  Man  is  a  corpo- 
real, offgamsed,  animated,  rational 
beinft  shaped  so  and  so ;  or  we  may 
emi^y  nances  which  connote  several 
of  the  attributes  at  once,  as,  Man  is 
a  rational  faiiiM£iy  shaped  so  and  so. 

The  definition  of  a  name,  according 
to  this  view  of  it,  is  the  sum  total  of 
aU  tiie  tnmiAal  pr(^)OBitions  which  can 
be  fnuMd  witl^  that  name  for  their 


subject.  AU  propositions  the  truth 
of  which  is  hnplied  in  the  name,  all 
those  which  we  are  made  aware  of  by 
merely  hearing  the  name,  are  included 
in  the  definition,  if  complete,  and  may 
be  evolved  from  it  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  premises  ;  whether  the  de- 
finition expresses  them  in  two  or  three 
words,  or  in  a  larger  nmnber.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  without  reason  that 
Oondillac  and  other  writers  have 
affirmed  a  definition  to  be  an  cmalyM.  / 
To  resolve  any  complex  whole  into 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
pounded, is  the  meaning  of  analysis ; 
and  this  we  do  when  we  replace  one 
word  which  connotes  a  set  of  attri- 
butes collectively,  by  two  or  more 
which  connote  the  same  attributes 
singly  or  in  smaller  groups. 

§  2.  From  this,  however,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  in  what  mannc^ 
are  we  to  define  a  name  which  con- 
notes only  a  single  attribute  :  for  in* 
stance,  "white,"  which  connotes  no- 
thing but  whiteness  ;  "  rational," 
which  connotes  nothing  but  the  poc- 
session  of  reason.  It  might  seem  that 
the  meaning  of  such  names  could  only 
be  declared  in  two  ways ;  by  a  synony- 
mous term,  if  any  such  can  be  found  ; 
or  in  the  direct  way  already  alluded 
to  :  ^  White  is  a  name  connoting  the 
attribute  whiteness."  Let  us  see, 
however,  whether  the  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  that  is,  the 
breaking  down  of  that  meaning  into 
several  parts,  admits  of  being  carried 
farther.  Without  at  present  deciding 
this  question  as  to  the  word  whitt,  it 
is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  rational 
some  further  explanation  may  be 
given  of  its  meaning  than  is  contained 
in  the  proposition,  "  Rational  is  that 
which  possesses  the  attribute  of 
reason ; "  since  the  attribute  reason 
itself  admits  of  being  defined.  And 
here  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
the  definitions  of  attributes,  or  rather 
of  the  names  of  attributes,  that  is,  of 
abstract  names. 

In  regard  to  such  names  of  attri* 
butes  as  are  connotative,  and  express 
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attrihutea  of  thoae  uttribltea,  there  is 
no  difficult;  :  like  nthec  connatative 
Damea,  they  are  deSoed  by  dealanag 
tbeir  cannotalaoiL  TbiiH  the  word 
/auU  maj  be  defined,  "  a,  qunlity  pro- 
ductive of  evil  or  inoonvoiuenca" 
Sometimen,  agtun,  the  attribute  to  be 
defiued  is  not  one  attribute,  but  an 
union  of  aeveral :  we  have  only,  there- 
Core,  to  put  together  the  namea  of  all 
the  attnbutea  talwn  separately,  and 
we  obtain  the  definition  of  the  name 
wliich  belongs  to  them  all  taken  to- 
gether ;  a  definition  which  v/iH  cor- 
reBpond  eiactly  to  that  of  the  corre- 

ponding  concrete  name.     Fur,  as  we 

leEne  a  concrete  oame  by 
ii^  the  attributea  which  it 
and  aa  Uje  attribntea  connoted  by 
fonn  the  entire  sign 
ficatian  of  the  corre><poDding  abstract 

'e  foe  the  definition  of  both.  Thua, 
if  the  definition  of  a  human  being  be 
this,  "  a  being,  corporeal,  animated, 
rational,  ahaped  ao  and  so,"  the  defini- 
tion of  humanity  will  be  corporeity 
and^aninnal  life,  combined  with  ration- 
ality, and  with  Bucb  and  auch  a  abape. 
"^  .  on  the  other  hand,  the  ab- 
not  expresa  a  com- 
plication of  attribnttis,  but  a  single 
attribute,  we  roust  remember  that 
every  attribute  is  grounded  on  boi 
fact  or  phenomenon,  from  which,  ai 
which  alone,  it  derives  its  meanir 
To  that  fact  or  phenomenon,  called 
a  former  chapter  the  foundation  of 
the  attribute,  we  must,  therefore, 
'  ■■  definition.  Now, 
the  foundation  of  the  attribute  may 
t.  phenomenon  of  any  degree  of 
;'     ■'  iiflting  of  many  dif- 

ent  parta,  either  co^xiatent  or  in 
iceasion.  To  obtain  a  definition  of 
the  attribute,  we  rovist  analyse  thi 
phenomenon  into  theee  pari^  Elo 
queoce,  for  example,  ia  the  name  01. 
one  attribute  only  ;  but  this  attribute 
k  grounded  on  external  effects  of  s 
complicated  nature,  flowing  from  act: 
of  the  perxon  to  whom  we  nacriba  thi 
attribute ;  and  by  resolving  thia  pheno 
roenon  of  caueation  into  its  two  parts, 


the  cause  and  the  effect,  1 


Aname,  therefore,  whether  concrete 
abstract,  admits  of  definition,  pro- 
vided we  are  able  to  analyse,  that  is, 
diatinguisb  into  parts,  the  attribute 
set  of  attributes  which  constitute 
the  meaning  both   of   the   concrete 
and  of  the  corresponding  ab- 
;  if  a  act  of  attributes,  by  ena- 
;  if  a  aingle  attnbute, 
by  diissectiiig  the  fact  or  phenomenon 
(whether  of  perception  or  of  internal 
oonscioUHDesa)  which  ia  the  foundataon 
of  Uie  attribute.     But,  farther,  even 
when  the  fact  is  one  of  our  simple 
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therefore  unauaceptibls  of  analysis, 
the  namea  both  of  the  object  andcj 
the  attribute  still  admit  of  definition : 
or  rather,  would  do  so  if  all  our  simple 
feelings  hod  naroea.  Whiteness  may 
be  defined,  the  property  or  power  of 
exciting  the  aenaation  of  white.  A 
white  object  may  be  defined,  an 
object  which  excites  the  seoaation  of 
white.  The  only  names  wliich  are 
unsusceptible  of  definition,  because 
their    meaning    is    unsusceptible   of 

feelings  theroselvea.  These  aro  in 
the  same  condition  as  proper  names. 
They  are  not  indeed,  like  proper 
names,  unmeaning ;  for  the  muds 
lentation  of  vihitt  aignify,  that  the 
sensation  which  I  ao  denominate 
reaemblea  other  aenaations  which  I 
remember  to  have  had  before,  and  to 
have  called  by  that  name.  But  aa 
we  have  no  words  by  which  to  recall 
thoae  former  aenaatioua,  except  the 
very  word  which  we  seek  to  define,  or 
some  other  which,  being  exaotlysyno- 

muoh,  words  cannot  unfold  the  signi- 
Hoation  of  this  olasa  of  names  ;  ana  we 
are  obliged  to  make  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  peraonal  experience  of  the 
individual  whom  wo  addrea^ 
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lirooeed  to  examine  some  opinions  of 
philosophers,  and  some  popular  con- 
ceptions on  the  subject,  which  conflict 
more  or  less  with  that  idea. 

The  only  adequate  definition  of  a 
name  is,  as  already  remarked,  one 
which  declares  the  facts,  and  the 
whole  of  the  facts,  which  the  name 
inyolves  in  its  signification.  But  with 
most  persons  the  object  of  a  definition 
does  not  embrace  so  much ;  they  look 
for  nothing  more,  in  a  definition,  than 
a  guide  to  the  correct  use  of  the  term 
^a  protection  against  applying  it  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  custom 
and  conyention.  Anything,  there- 
fore, is  to  them  a  sufficient  definition 
of  a  term  which  will  serve  as  a  cor- 
rect index  to  what  the  term  denotea  ; 
though  not  embracing  the  whole,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  not  even  any 
party  of  what  it  connotes.  This  gives 
rise  to  two  sorts  of  imperfect  or  un. 
scientific  definition  ;  Essential  but  in- 
complete I>efinitions,  and  Accidental 
Definitions,  or  Descriptions.  In  the 
former,  a  connotative  name  is  defined 
by  a  part  only  of  its  connotation ;  in 
the  latter,  by  something  which  forms 
no  part  of  the  connotation  at  all. 

An  example  of  the  first  kind  of 
imperfect  definitions  is  the  following : 
— ^BCan  is  a  rational  animal.  It  is 
impossible  to  consider  this  as  a  com- 
jdete  definition  of  the  word  Man, 
Binoe  (as  before  remarked)  if  we  ad- 
hered to  it  we  shotdd  be  obliged  to 
call  the  Houyhnhnms  men ;  but  as 
there  happen  to  be  no  Houyhnhnms, 
this  imperfect  definition  is  sufficient 
to  mark  out  and  distinguish  from  all 
other  things  the  objects  at  present 
denoted  by  ''man;"  all  the  beings 
actually  known  to  exist  of  whom  the 
name  is  predicable.  Though  the  word 
Is  defined  by  some  only  among  the 
attribates  which  it  connotes,  not  by 
all,  it  happens  that  all  known  objects 
which  possess  the  enumerated  attri- 
hatesi  possess  also  those  which  are 
omitted ;  so  that  the  field  of  predica- 
tion which  the  word  covers,  and  the 
employment  of  it  which  is  conform- 
mble  to  usagC)  are  as  well  indicated 


by  the  inadequate  definition  as  by  an 
adequate  one.  Such  definitions,  how- 
ever, are  always  liable  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  discovery  of  new 
objects  in  nature. 

Definitions  of  this  kind  are  what 
logicians  have  had  in  view  when 
they  laid  down  the  rule  that  the 
definition  of  a  species  should  be  per 
genus  et  differentiam.  Differentia  be- 
ing seldom  taken  to  mean  the  whole 
of  the  peculiarities  constitutive  of 
the  species,  but  some  one  of  those 
peculiarities  only,  a  complete  defini- 
tion would  be  per  germs  et  dyfferentias, 
rather  than  differentiam.  It  would 
include,  with  the  name  of  the  superior 
genus,  not  merely  some  attribute 
which  distinguishes  the  species  in- 
tended to  be  defined  from  all  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  but  all  the 
attributes  implied  in  the  name  of  the 
species,  which  the  name  of  the  supe- 
rior genus  has  not  already  implied. 
The  assertion,  however,  that  a  defini- 
tion must  of  necessity  consist  of  a 
genus  and  differentise,  is  not  tenable. 
It  was  early  remarked  by  logicians, 
that  the  summum  genus  in  any  classi- 
fication, having  no  genus  superior  to 
itself,  could  not  be  defined  in  this 
manner.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  all 
names,  except  those  of  our  elementary 
feelings,  are  susceptible  of  definition 
in  the  strictest  sense ;  by  setting  forth 
in  words  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
fact  or  phenomenon,  of  which  the 
connotation  of  every  word  is  ulti- 
mately composed. 

§  4.   Although  the    first  kind  of 
imperfect  definition,  (which  defines  a 
connotative  term  by  a  part  only  of 
what  it  connotes,  but  a  part  sufficient  ^ 
to  mark  out  correctly  the  boundaries  ' 
of  its  denotation,)  has  been  considered 
by  the  ancients,  and  by  logicians  in 
general,  as  a  complete  definition,  it 
has  alwa3rs  been   deemed  necessary 
that  the  attributes  employed  should 
really  form  part  of  the  connotation ; 
for  the  rule  was  that  the  definition        ^ 
must  be  drawn  from  the  essence  of 
the  class;  and  this  would  not  have 
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been  the  case  if  it  hiui  been  in  any 
degree  made  np  of  attributes  not  eon- 
noted  hy  the  name.  The  second  kind 
of  imperfect  definition,  therefore,  in 
which  the  name  of  a  claaa  is  deHned 
by  any  of  its  accidentti,  —  that  is,  by 
attributes  which  are  not  incloded  in 
it«  connotation,— hna  been  rejected 
from  the  rank  of  genuine  Definition 
by  ill  logicians,  and  has  been  termed 
Description. 

This  kind  of  imperfBct  definition, 
however,  takes  its  rise  from  the  same 
cause  as  the  other,  namely,  the  willing- 
nees  to  accept  as  a  definition  anything 
which,  whether  it  eKpounds  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  or  not,  enables  us  to 
discriminate  the  things  denoted  by 
the  name  from  all  other  things,  and 
consequently  to  employ  the  terra  in 
predication  without  deviating  from 
established  usaga.  This  putpoes  is 
duly  answered  by  stating  any  (no 
matter  what)  of  the  attributes  which 
are  oonunon  to  the  whole  of  the  class, 
and  peculiaF  to  it ;  or  any  combina- 
tion  of  attributes  which  happens  to 
bs  peculiar  to  it,  though  separately 
each  of  tbone  attributes  may  be  com- 
mon to  it  with  same  other  things.  It 
is  only  necessary  that  the  definition 
lor  description!  thus  formed  should 
be  convertiHc  with  the  name  which  it 
profeesea  to  define  ;  that  is,  should  be 
eiactly  oo-oitenBivo  with  it,  being 
Jiredioable  of  eversrthing  of  which  it 
is  predicable,  and  of  nothing  of  which 
it  IS  not  predicoble  ;  though  the  attri- 
butes specified  may  have  no  connec- 
tion with  those  which  mankind  had 
in  view  when  they  formed  or  recog- 
nised the  class,  and  gave  it  a  name. 
The  following  are  correct  dafinitions 
of  Man,  BeoHiIing  to  this  teat :  Man 
is  a  nuunmiferouB  animal,  having  (by 
nature)  two  hands  (for  the  human 
species  ans^era  to  this  descriptrion, 
and  no  other  animal  does) :  Man  is 
an  animal  who  cooks  his  food  :  M^i 
ia  a  fefltherhws  biped. 

What  would  otherwise  be  a  mere 
description  may  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  real  definition  by  the  peculiar 
purpose  which  the  sp^er  or  writer 


t   may,   for  tbe 


preoeding   chapter,    i 
ends  of  a  particular  ■ 

an  author's  particular  doctrines,  be 
advisable  to  give  to  some  general 
name,  without  altering  its  denotation, 
a  special  connotation,  different  from 
its  ordinary  one.  When  this  is  dona, 
a  definitiuD  of  the  name  by  means  of 
the  attributes  .which  make  up  the 
Bpedal  connotation,  though  in  general 
a  mere  aucidental  definition  or  de- 
scription, becomes  on  the  pardoular 

]xjBe  a.  complete  and  genuine  defiiU' 
tion.  This  actually  occiira  with  re- 
spect toone  of  the  preceding  examples, 

haviaD-  two  hands,"  which  is  the 
scientific  definition  of  man,  considered 
us  one  of  the  species  in  Cuvier's  dis- 
tribution of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  cases  of  this  sort,  tliough  the 
definition  is  stdl  a  declaration  of  the 
meaning  which  in  the  particular  in- 
stance  tiie  ruune  is  appointed  to  con- 
vey, it  cannot  be  said  that  to  state 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  the  pur- 
nise  of  the  definition.  The  purpoee 
Is    not   to  expound    a  name,    but   a 

which  Cuvier  assigned  k>  the  word 
Man,  (quite  foreign  to  its  ordinary 
meaning,  though  involving  no  ohan^ 
in  the  denotaSon  of  the  word,)  was 
incidental  to  a  plan  of  arranging 
animals  into  clalses  on  a  certain 
principle,  that  is,  according  to  a  car- 
tain  set  of  distinctions.  And  sinoa 
the  definition  of  Man  according  to 
the  ordinary  connotation  of  the  word, 
though  i(  would  have  answered  every 
other  purpose  of  a  definition.  Would 
not  have  painted  out  tbe  place  which 
Che  species  ought  to  occupy  in  that 
particiilar  classification,  he  gave  the 
word  a  special  connotation,  that  bo 
might  be  able  to  define  it  by  the  kind  ol 
attributes  on  which,  for  reasoru  of  aden- 
tifio  convenience,  he  faod  residved  to 
found  liis  division  of  animated  nature. 
Scientific  definitions,  whether  they 
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of  oommcm  terms  used  in  a  scientific 
sense,  are  almost  always  of  the  kind 
last  spoken  of :  their  main  purpose  is 
to  serve  as  the  landmarks  of  scientific 
classification.  And  since  the  classi- 
fications in  any  science  are  continually 
modified  as  scientific  knowledge  ad- 
vances, the  definitions  in  the  sciences 
are  also  constantly  varying.  A  strik- 
ing instance  is  afforded  by  the  words 
Acid  and  Alkali,  especially  the  former. 
As  experimental  discovery  advanced, 
the  substances  classed  wiui  acids  have 
been  constantly  multiplying,  and  by 
a  natural  consequence  the  attributes 
connoted  by  the  word  have  receded 
and  beccnne  fewer.  At  first  it  con- 
noted the  attributes  of  combining 
with  an  alkali  to  form  a  neutral  sub- 
stance (called  a  salt) ;  being  com- 
pounded of  a  base  and  oxygen ; 
oaosticity  to  the  taste  and  touch  ; 
fluidity,  &0,  The  true  analysis  of 
muriatic  acid  into  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  caused  the  second  property, 
composition  from  a  base  and  oxygen, 
to  be  excluded  from  the  connotation. 
The  same  discovery  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  chemists  upon  hjrdrogen  as 
an  important  element  in  acids ;  and 
more  recent  discoveries  having  led  to 
the  recognition  of  its  presence  in 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  many  other  acids, 
where  its  existence  was  not  previously 
suspected,  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
incfode  the  presence  of  this  element 
in  the  connotation  of  the  word.  But 
carbonic  add,  silica,  sulphurous  acid, 
have  no  hydrogen  in  their  composi- 
tion ;  that  property  cannot  therefore 
be  connoted  by  the  term,  unless  those 
substances  are  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidend  acids.  Causticity  and  fluidity 
have  long  since  been  excluded  from 
the  chazacteristics  of  the  class  by 
the  inclusion  of  silica  and  many  other 
substances  in  it ;  and  the  formation 
of  neutral  bodies  by  combination  with 
alkalis,  together  with  such  electro- 
ohemioal  peculiarities  as  this  is  sup- 
posed to  imply,  are  now  the  only 
differenHas  wluoi  form  the  fixed  con- 
notatioii  of  the  word  Acid,  as  a  term 
ef  ohemioal  soienoe. 


What  is  true  of  the  definition  of 
any  term  of  science  is  of  course  true 
of  the  definition  of  a  science  itself ; 
and  accordingly,  (as  observed  in  the 
Introductory  Chapter  of  this  work,) 
the  definition  of  a  science  must  neces- 
sarily be  progressive  and  provisional 
Any  extension  of  knowledge  or  altera- 
tion in  the  current  opinions  respecting 
the  subject-matter  may  lead  to  a 
change  more  or  less  extensive  in  the 
particulars  included  in  the  science ; 
and  its  composition  being  thus  altered, 
it  may  easily  happen  that  a  different 
set  of  characteristics  will  be  found 
better  adapted  as  differentisd  for  de- 
fining its  name. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  a 
special  or  technical  definition  has  for 
its  object  to  expound  the  artificial 
classification  out  of  which  it  grows ; 
the  Aristotelian  logicians  seem  to 
have  imagined  that  it  was  also  the 
business  of  ordinary  definition  to  ex- 
pound the  ordinary,  and  what  they 
deemed  the  natural,  classification  of 
things,  namely,  the  division  of  them 
into  Kinds  ;  and  to  show  the  place 
which  each  Kind  occupies,  as  superior, 
collateral,  or  subordinate,  among  other 
Kinds.  This  notion  would  account 
for  the  rule  that  all  definition  must 
necessarily  be  per  genus  et  differen- 
tianif  and  would  also  explain  why  a 
single  differentia  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient. But  to  expound,  or  express  in 
words,  a  distinction  of  Kind  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility :  the  very  meaning  of  a  £jnd 
is,  that  the  properties  which  distin- 
guish it  do  not  grow  out  of  one 
another,  and  cannot  therefore  be  set 
forth  in  words,  even  by  implication, 
otherwise  than  by  enumerating  them 
all  :  and  all  are  not  known,  nor  are 
ever  likely  to  be  so.  It  is  idle,  there- 
fore, to  look  to  this  as  one  of  the 
purposes  of  a  definition :  while,  if  it 
be  only  required  that  the  definition  of 
a  Kind  should  indicate  what  kinds 
include  it  or  are  included  by  it,  any 
definitions  which  expound  the  conno- 
tation of  the  names  wUl  do  this  :  for 
the  name  of  each  class  must  neces* 
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Mrily  connote  enough  of  its  properties 
to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  class.  If 
the  definition,  therefore,  be  a  full 
statement  of  the  connotation,  it  is  all 
that  a  definition  can  be  required  to 
be.* 

§  5.  Of  the  two  incomplete  and 
popular  modes  of  definition,  and  in 
what  they  differ  from  the  complete 
or  philosophical  mode,  enough  has 
now  been  said.  We  shall  next  exa- 
mine an  ancient  doctrine,  once  gene- 
rally prevalent,  and  still  by  no  means 
exploded,  which  I  regard  as  the 
source  of  a  great  part  of  the  obscurity 
hanging  over  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant processes  of  the  understanding 

*  Professor  Bain,  in  his  ZogiCf  takes  a 
peculiar  view  of  Definition.  He  holds  (i. 
71)  with  the  present  work,  that  "  ttie  de- 
finition in  its  full  import  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  properties  connoted  by  the  name ;  it 
exhausts  the  meanings  of  a  word."  But  he 
regards  the  meaning  of  a  general  name  as 
including,  not  indeed  all  the  common  pro- 
perties of  the  class  named,  but  all  of  them 
that  are  ultimate  properties  not  resolvable 
into  one  another.  "  The  enumeration  of 
the  attributes  of  oxygen,  of  gold,  of  man, 
should  be  an  enumeration  of  the  final,  (bo 
far  as  can  be  made  out,)  the  underivable, 
powers  or  functions  of  each,"  and  noting 
less  than  this  is  a  complete  Definition  (i. 
7S).  An  Independent  property,  not  deriv- 
able from  other  properties,  even  if  previ- 
ously unknown,  yet  as  soon  as  discovered 
becomes,  according  to  him,  part  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  definition.  "  When  we  are 
told  that  diamond,  which  we  know  to  be 
a  transparent,  glittering,  hard,  and  high- 
priced  substance,  is  composed  of  carbon, 
and  is  combustible,  we  must  put  these 
additional  properties  on  the  same  level  as 
the  rest;  to  us  they  are  henceforth  con- 
noted by  the  name  "  (i.  73).  Consequently 
the  propositions  that  diamond  is  composed 
of  carbon,  and  that  it  is  combustible,  are 
regarded  by  Mr.  Bain  as  merely  verbal 
propositions.  He  carries  this  doctrine  so 
lar  as  to  say  that  unless  mortality  can  be 
shown  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  ultimate 
laws  of  animal  organisation,  mortality  is 
connoted  by  man,  and  "  Man  is  mortal " 
is  a  merely  verbal  proposition.  And  one 
of  the  peculiarities  (I  think  a  disadvan- 
tageous peculiarity)  ot  his  able  and  valuable 
treatise,  is  the  lai^  number  of  proposi- 
tions requiring  proof,  and  learnt  by  ex- 
perience, which,  in  conformity  with  this 
doctrine,  he  considers  as  not  real,  but  ver- 
bal, propositions. 


in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  According 
to  this,  the  definitions  of  which  we 
have  now  treated  are  only  one  of  two 
sorts  into  which  definitions  may  be 
divided,  viz.  definitions  of  names,  and 
definitions  of  things.  The  former  are 
intended  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a 
term ;  the  latter,  the  nature  of  a 
thing;  the  last  being  incomparably 
the  most  important. 

This  opinion  was  held  by  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  and  by  their  fol- 
lowers, with  the  exception  of  the 
Nominalists ;  but  as  the  spirit  of 
modem  metaphysics,  until  a  recent 
period,  has  been  on  the  whole  a  No- 
minalist spirit,  the  notion  of  defini- 
tions of  things  has  been  to  a  certain 
extent  in  abeyance,  still  continuing, 
however,  to  breed  confusion  in  logic, 

The  objection  I  have  to  this  language  is 
that  it  confounds,  or  at  least  confuses,  a 
much  more  important  distinction  than  that 
which  it  draws.  The  only  reason  for  divid- 
ing Propositions  into  resu  and  verbal,  is  in 
order  to  discriminate  propositions  which 
convey  information  about  facts  from  those 
which  do  not.  A  proposition  which  af&rms 
that  an  object  has  a  given  atta'ibute,  while 
designating  the  object  by  a  name  which 
already  signifies  the  attribute,  adds  no 
information  to  that  which  was   already 

S assessed  by  all  who  understood  the  name, 
ut  when  this  is  said,  it  is  implied  that  by 
the  signification  of  a  name  is  meant  the 
signification  attached  to  it  in  the  common 
usage  of  life.  I  cannot  think  we  ought  to 
say  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  incudes 
matters  of  fact  which  are  iinknown  to 
every  person  who  uses  the  word  unless  he 
has  learnt  them  by  special  study  of  a  par- 
ticular department  of  Nature ;  or  that 
because  a  few  persons  are  aware  of  these 
matters  of  fact,  the  affirmation  of  them  is 
a  proposition  conveying  no  information. 
I  hold  that  (special  scientific  connotation 
apart)  a  name  means,  or  connotes,  only 
the  properties  which  it  is  a  mark  of  in  the 
general  mind ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  any 
additional  properties,  however  uniformly 
found  to  accompany  these,  it  remains  pos- 
sible that  a  thing  which  did  not  possess 
the  properties  might  still  be  thought  en- 
titled to  the  name.  Ruminant,  according 
to  Mr.  Bain's  use  of  language,  connotes 
cloven-hoofed,  since  the  two  properties  are 
always  found  together,  and  no  connection 
has  -ever  been  discovered  between  them : 
but  ruminant  does  not  mean  cloven-hoofed ; 
and  were  an  animal  to  be  discovered  which 
chews  the  cud,  but  has  its  feet  undivided, 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  still  be  called 
ruminant. 


A 


In  Iti   oonseqnences    indeed  rather       "Tha  distmction  between  nottiiDftl 
than  by  itoelf.     Yet  the  doctrine  in    and  real  di "     ''  '    '  •  -    ■ 


breaka  out,  and  has  appeared  (among   dafinitioiis  of  tl 


of  words  and  what  a 


I,  between  defini- 


a  jiutly  admired    totelian  logicians,  cannot,  as  it  appears 


rai,  Arehbisliop  Wiiately'B  Logie.' 

a  a  review  of  that  work  published    that  m 


n  the  Wcdmimler  Kevieiii  for 
Jannuy  1S2S,  and  containing  some 
ofnnions  which  1  bo  longer  entertain, 
I  find  the  fcJIowing  obser — "■' —  ~ 


xplain  and  unfold  the  nature  of  a 
tiling.'  It  is  eome  conSFination  of 
our  opinion  that  none  of  those  writers 
thought   that  there  were 


w  before  us  ;  observa-    definitions  of  things  hav 


tjons  with  wliioh  my  present  vie< 
that  qnsstion  is  stiil  sufficiently 
Moordance:— 


il  thlDcn  ■(,  tn  Miy  importuit  Bense,  i 
Oaek  Be  leamB  fglh  ed.  p.  145)  to  lii 
gu  noHon  of  ■  Real  Deflnltlou  to  one  wli 

ths  ^E«than  fs  Impllsd  in  the  nsme;' 

only  whAt  Hie  nama  fonnotes,  but  evDry. 
thing  whJob  can  be  deduced  ^reasoiihia 
bnmthgattrlbutoicDiuioted).    Eventhis, 

^  hit  a  De^ptioQ ;  BDd"aa  ft  see^; 
to  me)  it^itly  to  oiled.  A  DeecriplloD,  1 
ocnoam,  can  onl;  be  ranked  unoDg  So- 


uution,  bj  dei 


if   ceeded  ii 

a  by  which  the  definition  of  a  thing;  can 
be  distinguished  from  any  other  pro- 
position relating  to  the  thing.    The 

1^  definition,  they  say,  unfolds  the  nature 
of  the  thing;  but  no  definition  can 
unfold  its  whole  nature ;  and  every 
proposition  in  which  any  quality  what- 
ever is  predicated  of  the  thing  un- 
folds sonie  part  of  il         '  "" 


f  the  c 


s  take 


Ht.  Da  Horgu,  exactly  reversing  the 
doctriiM  of  Anhblsbcp  Whatcly,  undet- 
atanda  1^  a  Real  Definition  one  which 
ontatuku  than  tLa  Nominal  Deflnltion 
nuTlded  oal7  that  what  It  contains  is  suf- 
tdantftrdlitliMUon.   "  Bf  rml  definition    fc 


this.  AJl  defini' 
and  of  names  only  1  but,  in  some 
definitions,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that 
nothing  is  intended  except  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  while  ia 
othertf,  besides  eiplsining  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  is  intended  to  be  im- 
plied that  tiiere  exists  a  thing  coire- 
aponding  to  the  word.  Whether  this 
be  or  be  not  implied  in  any  given 
case  cannot  be  collected  fi«m  the 
!  fonn  of    the  expression.     'A 


nal  with  the 


It!  BOW,  and  thai  Epurtfng'  It  into  its 
monttu"— Anaol  le^,  p.  36.  Mr.  De 
rna^  goMial  proposition  and  bla  cx- 
nt  »n  tt  vanuKo:  for  the  peculiar 
Mof  drlnkliu  of  the  elephant  certainly 
ma  no  put  of  tba  meaning  of  the  word 


s^- 


.^iibhad: 


parts  of  a.  man  and  the  lower  parte  of 
a  hoise, '  and  '  A  triangle  ia  a  rectili- 
neal figure  with  thr«e  sides,*  aie,  in 
_  isaiona  precisely  similar ; 
although  in  the  former  it  is  not  im- 
plied that  any  iking,  conformable  to 
the  term,  really  exists,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  ;  as  may  Ije  seen  by  sub- 
stituting, in  both  definitions,  the  word 
Tneanj  for  U.  In  the  first  expression, 
'A  centaur  means  an  aninml,'  &e., 
the  sense  would  remain  unchanged  : 
in  the  second,  'A  triangle  means,' 
&0.,  the  meaning  would  be  altered, 
since  it  would  be  obviously  impossible 
to  deduce  any  of  the  truths  of  geome- 
try from  a  propoeition  eipressite  Only 
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e  iDtend  t 


nf  the  iDuuia-  In  whioh 
employ  a  particiJu'  sign. 

"  Thcro  are,  thDreforo,  cxprewinnH, 
commonly  passing  fnr  lieHniUimn, 
wliicli  iiicliide  in  tJietust^lves  taoTe 
thim  the  nisre  expluiatiun  of  the 
aiesning  of  a  term.  But  it  is  not 
correct  to  cul)  an  exprespion  of  tMs 
■ort  a  peculiar  kind  of  deSnitioD.  ItB 
difiereace  from  the  uther  kind  con- 
sists in  this,  that  it  is  not  adefinitiun, 
but  a  definition  and  something  more 
The  definition  above  given  of  a 
triangle,  obviously  comprises  not  one, 
but  two  propoaitiuDR,  perfi«t)y  disCin- 
guiahable.  The  one  is,  '  There  may 
most  a  figure,  bannded  by  three 
straight  linas  ; '  lie  other,  '  And  this 
figure  may  be  termed  a  triangle.' 
T?ie  former  of  these  propoBitioos  is 
not  ft  definition  at  all :  the  latter  is  a 
mere  nomiiial  definition,  or  expluin- 
tion  of  the  Dso  and  applicatdoD  of  a 
term.  The  first  is  snaceptible  of  truth 
or  falsehood,  and  may  therefore  be 
made  the  foundation  of  a  tnuti  of 
reasoning.  The  latter  can  neither  be 
true  nor  false  ;  the  only  ohaiactar  it 
is  goaceptible  of  ta  that  of  conformity 
or  disconformtty  to  the  ordinaiy  usage 
of  language.'' 

There  is  a  real  distinction,  then, 
between  ctefinitions  of  names,  and 
what  ore  Brroueoualy  called  definltionB 
of  tliiogs  ;  but  it  is,  that  the  latter, 
along  with  the  meaning  of  a  name, 
covertly  asserts  a  matter  of  fact.  This 
OOvert  assertion  is  not  a  definition, 
but  a  postulate.  Tha  definition  is 
a  mere  identical  proposition,  which 
gives  information  only  about  the  use 
of  language,  and  from  which  no  con- 
clusions aSeating  matters  of  fact  can 
possibly  be  drawn.  The  acoompany- 
mg  postulate,  on  the  other  hand, 
affirms  a  fact  which  may  lead  to  oon- 
seqaencss  of  every  degree  o(  impor- 
tance. It  affirms  the  actual  or  possible 
existenoe  of  Things  poaaesaing  the 
combination  of  attnbutee  set  forth  ' 
the  definition  ;  and  this,  if  true,  may 
be  foundation  sufficient  on  which  ti 
build  a  whole  fabric  of  Bdentific 
truth. 


We  have  already  made,  and  S  . . 
often  have  to  cejieut,  the  remark, 
that  the  philuBophurs  who  overthrew 
Realism  by  no  means  got  rid  of  the 
cunsciiuenceA  a(  Kealisiu,  but  retained 
long  afterwarda,  in  thuir  own  philo- 
sophy, numenms  propositions  which 
could  only  have  a  rational  laeoning 
aa  part  of  a  Ri^stic  system.  It  bad 
been  handed  down  from  Aristotle, 
and  piofaably  from  earlier  times,  aa 
an  obvious  ti^th,  that  the  seience  nf 
Geometry  is  deduced  from  deSnitioDK 
This,  ao  long  as  a  definition  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  proposition  "  unfolding 
the  nature  of  the  thing,"  did  well 
enough.  But  Hobbea  followed,  and 
rejected  utterly  the  notion  that  a  de- 
finition declares  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  or  does  anything  but  state  the 
meaning  of  a  name  ;  yet  he  continued 
to  affimi  as  broadly  as  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors that  the  ipxi^i,  pnHctpia, 
or  original  premises  of  matbemataos, 
and  even  of  all  sciauce,  are  defini- 
tions;  producing  the  Bingalsr  para- 
dox, that  systems  of  siuentifio  truth, 
nay,  all  truths  whatever  at  which 
we  arrive  by  reasoning,  aie  deduced 
from  the  arbitrary  conventions  of  /■ 
mankind  concerning  the  signification ' 
of  words. 

To  save  the  credit  of  the  doctrine 
that  deiinttione  are  the  prcimiaes  of 
scientittc  knowledge,  the  proviso  is 
4i^metimes  added,  that  they  are  so  only 
under  a  certain  condition,  namely, 
that  they  be  framed  conformably  to 
the  phenomena  of  nature ;  that  is, 
that  they  aacribe  auch  meanings  to 
terms  aa  shall  suit  ubiects  actually 
existing.  But  this  is  only  an  instance 
of  the  attempt  so  often  made,  to 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing old  lan^age  after  the  ideas  which 
it  expresses  have  been  exchanged  for 
contrary  ones.  From  the  meanmg  of 
a  name  (we  are  told)  it  <a  possible  to 
infer  physical  facta,  provided  the  name 
haa  corresponding  to  it  an  vxisting 
thing.  But  if  this  proviso  be  neces- 
sary, from  which  of  the  two  Is  the 
inference  really  drawn  ?  From  tha 
'ence  of  a  thing  having  the  pro- 
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peitifit,  or  from  the  ezistenoe  of  a 
name  meaning  them  ? 

Take,  for  instance,  any  of  the  de- 
finitions laid  down  as  premises  in 
Euclid's  Elements;  the  definition, 
let  us  say,  of  a  circle.  This,  being 
analysed,  consists  of  two  propositions ; 
the  one  an  assumption  with  respect  to 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  a  genuine 
definition.  "  A  figure  may  exist,  hav- 
ing all  the  points  in  the  line  which 
brands  it  equally  distant  from  a  single 
point  within  it :  "  *'  Any  figure  pos- 
seflsing  this  pn^rty  is  called  a  circle. " 
Let  US  look  at  one  of  the  demonstra- 
tions which  are  said  to  depend  on  this 
definition,  and  observe  to  which  of 
the  two  propositions  contained  in  it 
the  demonstration  really  appeals. 
"About  the  centre  A,  describe  the 
eiiole  B  O  D."  Here  is  an  assumption 
that  a  figure,  such  as  the  definition 
expresBes,  ma/y  be  described ;  which 
is  no  other  than  the  postulate,  or 
covert  assumption,  involved  in  the  so- 
called  definition.  But  whetiier  that 
figure  be  called  a  circle  or  not  is  quite 
immateriaL  The  purpose  would  be 
as  well  answered  in  all  respects  except 
brevity  were  we  to  say,  "Through 
the  pdnt  B,  draw  a  line  returning  in- 
to itself,  of  which  every  point  shaU  be 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  point 
A."  By  this  the  definition  of  a  circle 
would  be  got  rid  of,  and  rendered 
needless;  but  not  the  postulate  im- 
plied in  it ;  without  that  the  demon- 
stration oonld  not  stand.  The  circle 
being  now  described,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  ooniequence.  '*  Since  B  0  D  is  a 
cSrole,  the  radius  B  A  is  equal  to  the 
radius  C  A."  B  A  is  equal  to  0  A,  not 
becanae  B  C  D  is  a  circle,  but  because 
B  C  D  is  a  figure  with  the  radii  equal. 
Our  warrant  for  assuming  that  such  a 
figure  about  the  centre  A,  with  the 
radius  B  A,  may  be  made  to  exist,  is 
the  postuli^  Whether  the  admissi- 
bilitv  of  these  postulates  rests  on 
intoitioo,  or  on  proof,  may  be  a  matter 
of  dispute ;  but  in  either  case  they 
axe  the  premises  on  which  the  theo- 
rems depend;  and  while  these  are 
it  would  make  no  difference 


in  the  certainty  of  geometrical  truths, 
though  every  definition  in  Euclid, 
and  every  technical  term  therein 
defined,  were  laid  aside. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  dwell 
at  so  much  length  on  what  is  so  nearly 
self-evident ;  but  when  a  distinction, 
obvious  as  it  may  appear,  has  been 
confoimded,  and  by  powerful  intel- 
lects, it  is  better  to  say  too  much 
than  too  little  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering such  mistakes  impossible  in 
future.  I  will,  therefore,  detain  the 
reader  while  I  point  out  one  of  the 
absurd  consequences  flowing  from  the 
supposition  that  definitions,  as  such, 
are  the  premises  in  any  of  our  reason- 
ings, except  such  as  relate  to  wordsonly . 
If  this  opposition  were  true,  we  might 
argue  correctly  from  true  premises, 
and  arrive  at  a  false  conclusion.  We 
should  only  have  to  assume  as  a  pre- 
mise the  definition  of  a  nonentity  ;  or 
rather  of  a  name  which  has  no  entity 
corresponding  to  it.  Let  this,  for 
instance,  be  our  definition  : 

A  dragon  is  a  serpent  breathing 
flame. 

This  proposition,  considered  only 
as  a  definition,  is  indisputably  correct. 
A  dragon  is  a  serpent  breathing 
flame  :  the  word  mmns  that  The 
tacit  assumption,  indeed,  (if  there 
were  any  such  understood  assertion,) 
of  the  existence  of  an  object  with 
properties  corresponding  to  the  defi- 
nition, would,  in  the  present  instance, 
be  false.  Out  of  this  definition  we 
may  carve  the  premises  of  the  follow- 
ing syllogism  : 

A  dragon  is  a  thing  which  breathes 
flame  : 

A  dragon  is  a  serpent : 
From  which  the  conclusion  is, 

Therefore  some  serpent  or  serpents 
breathe  flame :  — 
an  unexceptional  syllogism  in  the  first 
mode  of  the  third  figure,  in  which 
both  premises  are  true  and  yet  the 
conclusion  false  ;  which  every  logician 
knows  to  be  an  absurdity.  The  con- 
clusion being  false  and  the  syllogism 
correct,  the  premises  cannot  be  true. 
But  the  premises,  considered  as  parts 
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of  a  definition,  are  true.  Therefore, 
the  premises  considered  as  parts  of  a 
definition  cannot  be  the  real  ones. 
The  real  premises  must  be — 

A  dragon  is  a  reaUy  existing  thing 

which  breathes  flame  : 
A    dragon    is    a    redUy    existing 
serpent : 
which  implied  premises  being  false, 
the  falsity  of  the  conclusion  presents 
no  absurdity. 

If  we  would  determine  what  con- 
clusion follows  from  the  same  osten- 
sible premises  when  the  tacit  assump- 
tion of  real  existence  is  left  out,  let 
us,  according  to  the  recommendation 
in  a  previous  page,  substitute  means 
for  is.     We  then  have — 

Dragon  is  a  word  meaning  a  thing 

which  breathes  flame : 
Dragon    is    a    word    meaning    a 
serpent  : 
From  which  the  conclusion  is, 
Some  word  or  vjords  which  mean 
a  serpent,  also  mean  a  thing 
which  breathes  flame  : 
where  the  conclusion  (as  well  as  the 
premises)  is  true,  and  is  the  only  kind 
of  conclusion  which  can  ever  follow 
from  a  definition,  namely,  a  proposi- 
tion   relating    to    the     meaning    of 
words. 

There  is  still  another  shape  into 
which  we  may  transform  this  syl- 
logism. We  may  suppose  the  middle 
term  to  be  the  designation  neither  of 
a  thing  nor  of  a  name,  but  of  an  idea. 
We  then  have — 

The  idea  of  a  dragon  is  an  idea  of 

a  thing  which  breathes  flame  : 

The  idea  of  a  dragon  is  an  idea  of 

a  serpent : 
Therefore,  there  is  an  idea  of  a 
serpent,  which  is  an  idea  of  a  thing 
breathing  flame. 

Here  the  conclusion  is  true,  and 
also  the  premises ;  but  the  premises 
are  not  definitions.  They  arc  pro- 
positions affirming  that  an  idea  exist- 
ing in  the  mind  includes  certain  ideal 
elements.  The  truth  of  the  conclu- 
sion follows  from  the  existence  of  the 
psychological  phenomenon  called  the 
idea  of  a  dragon  ;  and  therefore  still 


from  the  tacit  assumption  of  a  matter 
of  fact.* 

When,  as  in  this  last  syllogism,  the 
conclusion  is  a  proposition  respecting 
an  idea,  the  assumption  on  whidi  it 
depends  may  be  merely  that  of  the 
existence  of  an  idea.  But  when  the 
conclusion  is  a  proposition  concerning 
a  Thing,  the  postulate  involved  in  the 
definition  which  stands  as  the  appar- 
ent premise  is  the  existence  of  a  thing 
conformable  to  the  definition,  and  not 
merely  of  an  idea  conformable  to  it. 
This  assumption  of  real  existence  we 
always  convey  the  impression  that  we 
intend  to  make  when  we  profess  to 

*  In  the  only  attempt  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  made  to  refute  the  preced- 
ing argumentation,  it  is  maintained  that 
in  the  first  form  of  tbe  syllbgism, 

A  dragon   is   a  thing  which  breathes 
flame, 

A  dragon  is  a  serpent. 

Therefore  some  seipent  or  serpents 
breathe  flame, 
"  there  is  just  as  much  truth  in  the  con- 
chision  as  there  is  in  the  premises,  or, 
rather  no  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  If  the  general  name  serpent  in- 
cludes both  real  and  imaginary  serpents, 
there  is  no  falsity  in  the  conclusion;  if 
not,  there  is  falsity  in  the  minor  premise." 

Let  us,  then,  try  to  set  out  the  syllogism 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  name  serpent 
includes  imaginary  serpents.  We  shall 
find  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  alter  the 
predicates :  for  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
an  imaginary  creature  breathes  flame ;  in 
predicating  of  it  such  a  fact,  we  assert  by 
the  most  positive  implication  that  it  is 
real  and  not  imaginary.  The  conclusion 
must  run  thus,  *'Some  serpent  or  serpents 
either  do  or  are  imagined  to  breathe  flame." 
And  to  prove  this  conclusion  by  the  in- 
stance pi  dragons,  the  premises  must  be, 
A  dragon  is  imagined  as  breathing  flame. 
A  dragon  is  a  (real  or  imaginary)  serpent : 
from  which  it  undoubtedly  follows,  that 
there  are  serpents  which  are  imagined  to 
breathe  flame ;  but  the  major  premise  is 
not  a  definition,  nor  jmi-t  of  a  definition ; 
which  is  all  that  I  am  concerned  to  prove. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  assertion 
— ^that  If  the  word  8eri)ent  stands  for  none 
but  real  serpents,  the  minor  premise  (a 
dragon  is  a  serpent)  is  false.  This  is  exactly 
what  I  have  myself  said  of  the  premise, 
considered  as  a  statement  of  fact :  but  it 
is  not  false  as  part  of  the  definition  of  a 
dragon ;  and  since  the  premises,  or  one  of 
them,  must  be  false,  (the  conclusion  being 
so,)  tne  real  premise  cannot  be  the  defini- 
tion, which  is  true,  but  the  statement  of 
fact  which  is  false. 
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define  any  name  which  is  abeady '  Dot  be  exactly  tme,)  bat  that  we 
known  to  be  a  name  of  really  existing  conctive  a  circle  as  having  it ;  that 
objects.  On  this  acooont  it  is,  that ,  onr  abstract  idea  of  a  circle  is  an 
the  aMomption  was  not  neoeBBarily  '  idea  of  a  figure  with  its  radii  exactly 
implied  in  the  definiticm  of  a  dragon, !  equal 

while  there  was  no  doabt  of  its  being  j  Conformably  to  this  it  is  said,  that 
faidnded  in  the  definition  of  a  circle,     the  subject-matter  of  mathematics, 

-  and  of  every  other  demonstrative 
§  6u  One  of  the  circumstances  which  science,  is  not  things  as  they  really 
have  contriboted  to  keep  up  the  notion  exist,  but  abstractions  of  the  mind, 
that  demonstrative  truths  follow  from  ■  A  geometrical  line  is  a  line  'nithout 
definitiona  rather  than  from  the  postu-  breadth  ;  but  no  such  line  exists  in 
latfw  impliedin  thoae  definitions,  is,  that  =  nature ;  itis  a  notion  merely  suggested 
the  postulates,  even  in  those  sciences  >  to  the  mind  by  its  experience  of  natura 
which  aro  considered  to  surpass  all .  The  definition  (it  is  said)  is  a  defini- 
othezB  in  demonstrative  certainty,  are  tion  of  this  mental  line,  not  of  any 
not  always  exactly  true.  It  is  not  actual  line :  and  it  is  only  of  the 
true  that  a  circle  exists,  or  can  be '  mental  line,  not  of  any  line  existing 
described,  which  has  all  its  radii  in  nature,  tiiat  the  theorems  of  geo- 
exaeSy  equal.  Such  accuracy  is  ideal .  metry  are  accurately  true, 
only ;  it  is  not  found  in  nature,  still  j  Allowing  this  doctrine  respecting 
less  can  it  be  leaUsed  l^artw  People  |  the  nature  of  demonstrative  tnitii  to 
had  a  difficulty,  therefore,  in  con- !  be  correct  (which,  in  a  subsequent 
caving  that  the  most  certain  of  all !  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that 
oonduBions  could  rest  on  premises  it  is  not,)  even  on  that  supposition, 
which,  instead  of  being  certainly  true,  the  conclusions  which  seem  to  follow 
are  certainly  not  true  to  the  full  ex-  from  a  definition  do  not  follow  from 
tent  asserted.  This  apparent  paradox  the  definition  as  such,  but  from  an 
wiU  be  examined  when  we  come  to  implied  postulate.  Even  if  it  be  true 
treat  of  Demonstration  ;  where  we  th&t  there  is  no  object  in  nature 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  as  much  of  answering  to  the  definition  of  a  line, 
the  postulate  is  true,  as  is  required  to  and  that  the  geometrical  properties 
Biqjpott  as  much  as  is  true  of  the  con-  of  lines  are  not  true  of  any  lines  in 
dusion.  PhUoeophers,  however,  to  nature,  but  only  of  the  idea  of  a  line  ; 
whom  this  view  had  not  occurred,  or  the  definition,  at  all  events,  postulates 
whom  it  did  not  satisfy,  have  thought  the  real  existence  of  such  an  idea :  it 
it  indispensable  that  there  should  be  ■  assumes  that  the  mind  can  frame,  or 
foond  in  definitions  something  more' =  rather  has  framed,  the  notion  of  length 
certain,  or  at  least  more  accurately .  without  breadth,  and  without  any 
tnie^  than  the  implied  postulate  of  '  other  sensible  property  whatever.  To 
the  real  existence  of  a  corresponding  !  me,  indeed,  it  appears  that  the  mind 
object  And  this  something  they  cannot  form  any  such  notion  ;  it  can- 
flattered  themselves  they  had  found,  ■  not  conceive  length  without  breadth  ; 
wiien  they  laid  it  down  that  a  defini- .  it  can  only,  in  contemplating  objects, 
tion  is  a  statement  and  analysis  not  attend  to  their  length,  exclusively  of 
of  the  mere  meaning  of  a  word,  nor  their  other  sensible  qualities,  and  so 
yet  of  the  nature  of  a  thing,  but  of  determine  what  properties  may  be 
an  idea  Thus,  the  proposition,  *'  A  j  predicated  of  them  in  virtue  of  their 
cirde  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  length  alone.  If  this  be  true,  the 
line  all  the  points  of  which  are  at  an  postulate  involved  in  the  geometrical 
eqnal  distuice  from  a  given  point  definition  of  a  line  is  the  real  exiet- 
witfain  it,'*  was  consider^  by  tiiem,  |  ence,  not  of  length  without  breadth, 
not  as  an  assertion  that  any  real  but  merely  of  length,  that  is,  of  long 
flircU  has  that  property,  (which  would  |  objects.      This  is    quite    enough  to 
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mppoit  oil  th«  tniCliE  of  geometrj, 
since  every  property  of  a  geometrical 
Uhb  la  really  a.  property  of  all  physical 
object*  ID  BO  far  w  poBBeaeing  length. 
But  even  what  I  hold  to  be  the  falee 
doctrine  on  the  subject,  liiiivee  the 
conclusion  that  our  reaeoningB  htu 
grounded  on  the  matten  of  f  aot  postu- 
tted  in  definition*,  and  not  on  the  de- 
tinitiona  themselveB,  entirely  unaffect- 
ed; andaccordlnglythis  coDoliuion  lit 
one  which  I  have  in  common  with  Dr. 
Wbewell,  in  hia  Philatopky  of  iKi  In- 
ductive Sciences:  though,  on  the  nature 
of  demonstraUvB  truth,  Ur.  Whewell's 


instances,  I  gladly  ocknowled^  that 
bia  writings  are  eminently  serviceable 
in  clearing  from  nonfuaion  the  initial 
Btepi  in  uie  nnalvBia  of  the  mental 
piucesBes,  even  when  hia  viewi 
Bpecting  the  ultimate  analysis  are 
as  (though  with  unfeigned  roapect)  I 
caunot  hut  regard  aa  fundamentally 


§  7.  Although,  according  to  the 
ojunion  heie  presented.  Definitions 
are  properly  of  nomea  only,  and  not 
of  things,  it  does  not  follow  from  tbis 
tiiat  definitions  are  arbitrary.  How 
to  define  a  name,  may  not  only  be  an 
inquiry  of  oonaideiable  difficulty  and 
intricacy,  but  may  involve  considera- 
tions going  deep  into  the  nature  of 
the  things  which  are  denoted  by  thi" 
name.  Snch,  for  instance,  are  the 
inquiries  which  form  the  siibjuota  of 
the  most  important  of  Plato's  Dia- 
logues ;  aa,  "  What  is  rhetoric !  "  the 
topic  of  the  Goi^as,  or  "What  if 
juaticeT"  thatof  theRepublio.  Such, 
also,  ia  the  question  scomfullj  asked 
byPiUte,  "What  is  truth!"  and  the 
fundamental  question  with  apeculati' 
montliats  in  all  ages,  "  What  is  vi 

It  would  be  a  miatalfe  to  represent 
these  difficult  and  noble  inquiries 
having  nothing  in  view  beyond  oso 
taining  the  conventional  meaning 
a  name,  Tbey  are  inquiries  not 
much  to  determine  what  ia,  aa  wl 


Bhonld  he, 
which,  like  other  praoticnl  queations 
-"^rminology,  requires  for  its  solu- 
tbat  we  should  enter,  and  some- 
timea  enter  veiy  deeply,  into  the  pro- 
perties not  merely  of  names  but  of 
the  things  named. 

Although    the   meaning    of    tvery 

attributes  which  it  connotes,  the  ob- 
iectfl  were  named  before  the  attri- 
butes ;  ae  appeon  from  the  fact  that 
in  all  languages,  abstract  names  are 
moEtly  compounds  or  other  deriva- 
tives of  the  concrete  najnea  which 
correspoud  to  them.  Connotative 
□ouiiia,  therefore,  were,  after  proper 
names,  thu  first  which  were  used : 
and  in  the  simpler  cases,  no  doubt,  a 
distinct  connotation  was  present  to 
the  minda  of  (hoae  who  fiisC  used  the 
name,  and  wiu  distinctly  intended  by 
thorn  to  bo  conveyed  by  it.  The 
first  person  who  used  the  word  white, 
aa  applied  to  gnow  or  to  any  other 
objeot,  knew,  no  doubt,  very  well  what 
quality  he  intended  to  predicate,  and 
hod  a  perfectly  distinct  conception  in 
his  mind  of  the  attribute  sigmfied  by 
the  name. 

Bnt  where  the  resemblances  and 
differences  on  which  our  dosaifiaations 
are  founded  are  not  of  this  palpable 
and  easily  determinable  kind  ;  espe^- 
alty  where  they  consist  not  in  aey 
one  quality  but  in  a  number  of 
qualitiea,  the  effects  of  which,  being 
blended  together,  are  not  very  easily 
diaoriminBted,  and  referred  each  to 
its  true  source  ;  it  often  ha])pens  that 
names  are  applied  to  namenble  objectit 
with  no  distinct  connotation  present 
to  the  minds  of  thaw  who  apply  them. 
They  are  only  influenced  by  a  general 


objects  which  they  have  been  aoous* 
toiiied  to  coll  by  that  name.  This, 
as  we  have  seen,  ia  the  law  which 
even  the  mind  of  the  philnaopfaeT  ronat 
follow,  in  givii^^  nauiex  to  the  simple 
elementiiry  feelings  of  our  natnca; 
but,  where  the  things  to  be  named 
ore  oomplex  wholes,  a  philoeopher  ia 
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not  content  with  noticing  a  general 
reaemblaiice ;  he  examines  what  the 
xesemUanoe  cmuists  in :  and  he  onlv 
gives  the  same  name  to  things  which 
resemble  one  another  in  the  same 
definite  partioolars.  The  philosopher, 
therefore,  habitually  employs  his  gen- 
eral names  with  a  definite  connotation. 
But  language  was  not  made,  and  can 
only  in  some  small  degree  be  mended, 
by  philosophers.  In  the  minds  of 
ibe  real  arbiters  of  language,  general 
names,  especially  where  the  classes 
they  denote  cannot  be  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  outward  senses  to 
be  identified  and  discriminated,  con- 
note little  more  than  a  vague  gross 
resemblance  to  the  things  which  they 
were  earliest,  or  have  been  most, 
acooBtomed  to  call  by  those  names. 
When,  for  instance,  ordinary  persons 
predicate  the  words  just  or  unjust  of 
any  action,  noble  or  mean  of  any  senti- 
ment, expression,  or  demeanour,  states- 
man or  chaHatan  of  any  personage 
figuring  in  politics,  do  they  mean  to 
•mrm  of  those  various  subjects  any 
determinate  attributes,  of  whatever 
kind?  No  :  they  merely  recognise, 
as  tfaey  think,  some  likeness,  more  or 
less  vague  and  loose,  between  these 
and  some  other  things  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  denominate 
at  to  hear  denominated  by  those 
appellations. 

I^mguage,  as  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh uwd  to  say  of  governments,  "  is 
not  made,  but  grows."  A  name  is 
not  imposed  at  once  and  by  previous 
purpose  upon  a  dcus  of  objects,  but  is 
first  MpUed  to  one  thing,  and  then 
extended  by  a  series  of  trshnsitions  to 
another  and  another.  By  this  process 
(as  has  been  remarked  by  several 
writers,  and  illustrated  with  great 
force  and  deamess  by  Dugald  Ste- 
wart in  his  Philosophical  Essays)  a 
name  not  nnf  requently  passes  by  suc- 
cessive links  of  resemblance  from  one 
object  to  another,  until  it  becomes 
applied  to  things  having  nothing  in 
tommon  with  the  first  things  to  which 
tba  name  was  given;  which,  how- 
ever, do  not,  for  that  reason,  drop  the 


name;  so  that  it  at  last  denotes  a 
confused  huddle  of  objects,  having 
nothing  whatever  in  common ;  and 
connotes  nothing,  not  even  a  vague 
and  general  resemblance.  When  a 
name  has  fallen  into  this  state,  in 
which  by  predicating  it  of  any  object 
we  assert  literally  nothing  about  the 
object,  it  has  become  unfit  for  the 
purposes  either  of  thought  or  of  the 
communication  of  thought;  and  can 
only  be  made  serviceable  by  stripping 
it  of  some  part  of  its  multifarious 
denotation,  and  confining  it  to  objects 
possessed  of  some  attributes  in  com- 
mon, which  it  may  be  made  to  con- 
note. Such  are  the  inconveniences  of 
a  language  which  **  is  not  made,  but 
grows."  Like  the  governments  which 
are  in  a  similar  case,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  road  which  is  not  made, 
but  has  made  itself  :  it  requires  con- 
tinual mending  in  order  to  be  passable. 
From  this  it  is  already  eviaent  why 
the  question  respecting  the  definition 
of  an  abstract  name  is  often  one  of  so 
much  difficulty.  The  question.  What 
is  justice  ?  is,  in  other  words.  What 
is  the  attribute  which  mankind  mean 
to  predicate  when  they  call  an  action 
just  ?  To  which  the  first  answer  is, 
that  having  come  to  no  precise  agree- 
ment on  the  point,  they  do  not  mean 
to  predicate  distinctly  any  attribute 
at  all.  Nevertheless,  all  believe  that 
there  is  some  common  attribute  be- 
longing to  all  the  actions  which  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  just.  The 
question  then  must  be,  whether  there 
is  any  such  common  attribute  ?  and, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  mankind 
agree  sufficiently  with  one  another  as 
to  the  particular  actions  which  they 
do  or  do  not  call  just,  to  render  the 
inquiry,  what  quality  those  actions 
have  in  common,  a  possible  one :  if  so, 
whether  the  actions  really  have  any 
quality  in  common  ;  and  if  they  have, 
what  it  is.  Of  these  three,  the  first 
alone  is  an  inquiry  into  usage  and 
convention  ;  the  other  two  are  in- 
quiries into  matters  of  fact.  And  if 
tiie  second  question  (whether  the 
actions  form  a  class  at  all)  has  been 
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riDBwered  negatively,  there  remaiiiB  a 
foiirtb,  often  more  arduous  than  all  tbe 
rest,  namely,  bow  beet  to  form  a  clti« 
artificiollj,  which  tlie  name  may  de- 

And  here  it  is  fittine  to  remark,  ' 
that  the  study  o!  tha  Bponlanaous 
growth  of  languages  is  of  the  utmost 
importanee  to  those  who  wuuld  logi- 
ofdly  remodel  them.  The  oloBsifica- 
tioiiB  rudely  mode  by  Gfltabl^ahed  loti^ 
piage,  when  retouched,  aa  they  almost 
all  require  to  be,  by  the  handu  of  tbe 
logician,  are  often  in  themaelves  eneel- 
lently  Baited  to  his  pnrpnaes.  As 
compared  with  the  claeiifications  of  a 
philosopher,  they  ore  like  the  custo- 
mary law  of  a  country,  which  haS' 
grown  up  OS  It  wero  spontaneously, ' 
compared  with  laws  methodised  and 
digested  into  a  code  :  the  former 
a  far  less  perfect  instnuDent  than  toe 
[otter  ;  but  being  tbe  result  of  a  lung, 
though  unscientific,  course  of  experi- 
ence, they  contain  a  masH  of  materials 
which  may  be  made  very  uBsfulIy 
available  in  the  formation  oE  the 
systematic  body  of  written  law.  In 
like  manneri  tbe  established  grouping 
of  objects  under  a  common  name,  even 
when  founded  only  on  a  gross  and 
general  resemblance,  is  evidence,  in 
the  Gmt  place,  that  the  resemblance 
is  obtinUB,  and  therefore  considerable  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  tiiat  it  is  a 
resemblance  which  has  struck  great 
numbers  of  persons  during  a  series  of 
years  and  ages.     Even,  when  a  name, 


be  applied  to  things  amone  which 
there  does  not  exist  this  gross  nnem- 
blance  common  to  thcin  all,  still  at 
every  step  in  its  progress  we  shall 
find  such  a  resemblance.  And  these 
trsneitions  of  tbe  meaning  of  words 
are  often  an  index  to  real  conncctionH 
between  tbe  things  denoted  by  them, 
which  might  otherwise  escape  the 
notice  of  thinkers ;  of  those  at  least 
who.  from  using  a  different  language, 
or  from  any  difference  in  their  habitual 
associations,  have  fixed  their  attention 
in  preference  on  some  other  aspect  of 
tbe  things.     The  history  of  philoeophy 


abaunds  i 

sights,  committed  far  wont  of  perceiv- 
ing the  hidden  link  that  000000(01  to- 
gether the  seemingly  disparate  mean- 
ings of  some  amhiguoufl  word.* 

Whenever  the  inquiry  into  the 
deiinitiDn  of  Che  name  of  any  real 
object  Donusts  of  anything  else  than 
a  mere  comparison  of  authorities,  we 
tacitly  assume  that  a  meaning  must 
be  found  for  the  name,  eonxpatibte 
with  its  continuing  to  denote,  if  pos- 
sible all,  but  at  any  rate  the  greater 
or  the  more  important  port,  of  the 
things  of  which  it  Is  commonly  pre- 
dicated. The  inquiry,  therefore,  into 
the  definition,  is  an  Inquiry  into  the 
resemblances  and  differences  among 
those  things  :  whether  there  be  any 
resemblance  running  through  them 
I  all  ;  If  not,  through  what  portion  of 
'  them  such  a  general  resemblance  can 
be  traced  :  and  linally,  what  are  the 
common  attributes,  the  pwseselMi  of 
which  gives  to  them  all,  ur  to  that 
portion  of  them,  the  character  of  re- 
semblance which  hEis  led  to  thmj 
being  classed  ti^tiler.  When  these 
common  attribut's  have  been  aseei^ 
tained  and  spoiafied,  the  name  which 
belongs  in  common  to  the  resembling 
objects  acquires  a  distinct  instead  iS 
a  vague  connotation  ;  and  by  posseas- 

*  "  Fow  peoplD  "  (I  linvo  mid  in  unothor 

^gs  of  Tilings iH  reqiilred  tu  annUIe  a  man 
to  affirm  that  nnr  t^veu  ■jgunieat  turns 
wbolly  npoD  nordii.    Thera  is,  pgiliua, 

wbldiisnot  usiid  In  almost  innumin^ 
of  raaanlnB.  to  eiprsss  Ideu  mora 


Batwc 


no!  tl> 


^__!traliL.ig  ni___     ._.. 

Intultivuir,  n>i  uTiobykias  liidc  of  conneo 
tion.  upon  -which,  thau^h  porhaps  Dnablo 
to  givQsli^iicalaaaDunt  of  It,  he  VFlUfDniid 
n  perfectly  valid  orj^nkcmti  which  hhi 
nnke,  not  hailng  at  k«n  an  Insight  into 
the  Thln»,  will  mlstiksforardlluytuni- 

, ■--^— blBmmningolBtann.    J-^ 

LS  eunliu  ol  bitii  whu  tl 


«.fel;  Itnpfl  avor  the  choam.  the  ereatfir 
vlll  pTDhnbly  be  1h«  crowln?  nnd  v^s^r; 
if  ti»msra  loeicisn.  nhn.^iobMlDg  after 
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ing  this  distinct  connotation,  becomes 
susceptible  of  definition. 

In  giving  a  distinct  connotation  to 
the  general  name,  the  philosopher  will 
endeavour  to  fix  upon  such  attributes 
as,  while  they  are  common  to  all  the 
things  usually  denoted  by  the  name, 
are  also  of  greatest  importance  in 
themselves;  either  directly,  or  from 
the  number,  the  conspicuousness,  or 
the  interesting  character,  of  the  con- 
sequences to  which  they  lead.  He 
vrill  select,  as  far  as  possible,  such 
dyffereniuz  as  lead  to  the  greatest 
number  of  interesting  'jgropria.  For 
these,  rather  than  the  more  obscure 
and  recondite  qualities  on  which  they 
often  depend,  give  that  general  char* 
acter  and  aspect  to  a  set  of  objects 
which    determine   the    groups    into 


which  they  naturally  fall.  But  to 
penetrate  to  the  more  hidden  agree- 
ment on  which  these  obvious  and 
superficial  agreements  depend,  is  often 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  scientific 
problems.  As  it  is  among  the  most 
difficult,  so  it  seldom  fails  to  be 
among  the  most  important.  And  since 
upon  the  result  of  this  inquiry  re- 
specting the  causes  of  the  properties 
of  a  class  of  things,  there  incidentally 
depends  the  question  what  shall  be 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  some  of  the 
most  profound  and  most  valuable  in- 
vestigations which  philosophy  pre- 
sents to  us  have  been  introduced  by, 
and  have  offered  themselves  under 
the  guise  of,  inquiries  into  the  defini- 
tion of  a  name. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OP  INTEBENOB,  OB  BEASONINO  IN 
GENBBAL. 

§  I.  In  the  preceding  Book  we  have 
been  oocui»ed  not  with  the  nature  of 
Proof,  but  with  the  nature  of  Asser- 
tion :  the  import  conveyed  by  a  Pro- 
position, whether  that  Proposition  be 
true  or  false ;  not  the  means  by  which 
to  discriminate  true  from  false  Pro- 
positions. The  proper  subject,  how- 
ever, of  Logic  is  Proof.  Before  we 
covild  understand  what  Proof  is,  it 
was  necessary  to  understand  what 
that  is  to  which  proof  is  applicable  ; 
what  that  is  which  can  be  a  subject 
of  belief  or  disbelief,  of  affirmation  or 
denial:  what,  in  short,  the  different 
kinds  of  Propositions  assert. 

This  preliminary  inquiry  we  have 
prosecuted  to  a  definite  result  Asser- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  relates  either 
to  the  meaning  of  words,  or  to  some 
property  of  the  things  which  words 
signiih^.  Assertions  respecting  the 
"»^«wn^Tig  of  words,  amiong  which  de- 


finitions are  the  most  important,  hold 
a  place,  and  an  indispensable  one,  in 
philosophy;  but  as  the  meaning  of 
words  is  essentially  arbitrary,  this 
class  of  assertions  are  not  susceptible 
of  truth  or  falsity,  nor  therefore  of 
proof  or  disproof.  Assertions  respect- 
ing Things,  or  what  may  be  called 
B«al  Propositions,  in  contradistinction 
to  verbal  ones,  are  of  various  sorts. 
We  have  analysed  the  import  of  each 
sort,  and  have  ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  things  they  relate  to,  and  the 
natiu'e  of  what  they  severally  assert 
respecting  those  things.  We  found 
that  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  pro- 
position, and  whatever  its  nominal 
subject  or  predicate,  the  real  subject 
of  every  proposition  is  some  one  or 
more  facts  or  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness, or  some  one  or  more  of  the 
hidden  causes  or  powers  to  which  we 
ascribe  those  facts  ;  and  that  what  is 
predicated  or  asserted,  either  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative,  of  those 
phenomena  or  those  powers,  is  always 
either    Existence,    Order    in    PlaoB» 
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Order  in  Time,  Causation,  or  Resem- 
blance. This,  then,  is  the  theory  of 
the  Import  of  Propositions,  reduced 
to  its  ultimate  elements  :  but  there  is 
another  and  a  less  abstruse  expression 
for  it,  which,  though  stopping  short 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  analysis,  is 
sufficiently  scientific  for  many  of  the 
purposes  for  which  such  a  getieral 
expression  is  required.  This  expres- 
sion recognises  the  commonly  received 
distinction  between  Subject  and  Attri- 
bute, and  gives  the  following  as  the 
analysis  of  the  meaiiing  of  proposi- 
tions : — Every  Proposition  asserts,  that 
some  given  subject  does  or  does  not 
possess  some  attribute  ;  or  that  some 
attribute  is  or  is  not  (either  in  all  or 
in  some  portion  of  the  subjects  in 
which  it  is  met  with)  conjoined  with 
some  other  attribute. 

We  shall  now  for  the  present  take 
our  leave  of  this  portion  of  our  inquiry, 
and  proceed  to  the  peculiar  problem 
of  the  Science  of  Logic,  namely,  how 
the  assertions,  of  which  we  have 
analysed  the  import,  are  proved  or 
disproved ;  such  of  them,  at  least,  as, 
not  being  amenable  to  direct  con- 
sciousness or  intuition,  are  appropriate 
subjects  of  proof. 

We  say  of  a  fact  or  statement  that  it 
is  proved  when  we  believe  its  truth  by 
reason  of  some  other  fact  or  statement 
from  which  it  is  said  to  fdUow.  Most 
^  of  the  propositions,  whether  affirma- 
/  tive  or  negative,  universal,  particular, 
■  or  singular,  which  we  believe,  are  not 
believed  on  their  own  evidence,  but 
on  the  ground  of  something  previously 
assented  to,  from  which  they  are  said 
to  be  mf erred.  To  infer  a  proposition 
from  a  previous  proposition  or  pro* 
positions ;  to  give  credence  to  it,  or 
claim  credence  for  it,  as  a  conclusion 
from  something  else,  is  to  rixtxcm^  m 
the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term. 
There  is  a  narrower  sense,  in  which 
the  name  reasoning  is  confined  to  the 
form  of  inference  which  is  termed 
ratiocination,  and  c^  which  the  syl- 
logism is  the  general  type.  The 
reasons  for  not  conforming  to  this 
restrioted  use  of  the  term  were  stated 


in  an  earlier  stage  of  our  inquiry,  and 
additional  motives  will  be  su^ested 
by  the  considerations  on  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter. 

§  2.  In  proceeding  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  cases  in  which  infer- 
ences can  legitimately  be  drawn,  we 
shall  first  mention  some  cases  in 
which  the  inference  is  apparent,  not 
real ;  and  which  require  notice  chiefly 
that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with 
cases  of  inference  properly  so  called. 
This  occurs  when  the  proposition 
ostensibly  inferred  from  another  ap- 
pears on  analysis  to  be  merely  a  re- 
petition of  the  same,  or  part  of  the 
same,  assertion  which  was  contained 
in  the  first  All  the  cases  mentioned 
in  books  of  Logic  as  examples  of 
sequipollency  or  equivalence  of  pro-  / 
positions  are  of  this  nature.  THius,^ 
if  we  were  to  argue,  No  man  is  incap- 
able of  reason,  for  every  man  is 
rational ;  or.  All  men  are  mortal,  for 
no  man  is  exempt  from  death ;  it 
would  be  plain  that  we  were  not 
proving  the  proposition,  but  only  ap- 
pealing to  another  mode  of  wording 
it,  which  may  or  may  not  be  more 
readily  comprehensible  by  the  hearer, 
or  better  adapted  to  suggest  the  real 
proof,  but  which  contains  in  itself  no 
shadow  of  proof. 

Another  case  is  where,  from  an 
universal  proposition,  we  affect  to 
infer  another  which  differs  from  it 
only  in  being  particular :  as  All  A  is 
B,  therefore  Some  A  is  B  :  No  A  is 
B,  therefore  Some  A  is  not  B.  This, 
too,  is  not  to  conclude  one  proposition 
from  another,  but  to  repeat  a  second 
time  something  which  had  been  as- 
serted at  first ;  with  the  difference, 
that  we  do  not  here  repeat  the  whole 
of  the  previous  assertion,  but  only  an 
indefinite  part  of  it. 

A  third  case  is  where  the  ante- 
cedent having  affirmed  a  predicate  of 
a  given  subject,  the  consequent  affirms 
of  the  same  subject  something  already 
connoted  by  the  former  predicate :  as, 
Socrates  is  a  man,  therefore  Socrates 
is  a  living  creature ;  where  all  that  is 
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oonnoted  oy  living  creature  was  afiBrm- 
ed  of  Socrates  when  he  was  asserted 
to  be  a  maq.  If  the  propositions  are 
n^ative,  we  must  invert  their  order, 
thus :  Socrates  is  not  a  living  creature, 
therefore  he  is  not  a  man  ;  for  if  we 
deny  the  less,  the  greater,  which  in- 
cludes it,  is  already  denied  by  impli- 
cation. These,  therefore,  are  not 
really  cases  of  inference  ;  and  yet  the 
trivial  examples  by  which,  in  manuals 
of  Logic,  the  rules  of  the  Syllogism  are 
illusteited,  are  often  of  tlus  ill-chosen 
kind ;  formal  demonstrations  of  con- 
clusions to  which  whoever  understands 
the  terms  used  in  the  statement  of  the 
data,  has  already,  and  consciously, 
assented.* 

The  most  complex  case  of  this  sort 
of  apparent  inference  is  what  is  called 
/^  the  Conversion  of  Propositions,  which 
consists  in  turning  the  predicate  into 
a  subject,  and  the  subject  into  a  pre- 
dicate, and  framing  out  of  the  same 
terms  thus  reversed  another  proposi- 
tion, which  must  be  true  if  the  former 
is  true.  Thus,  from  the  particular 
affirmative  proposition.  Some  A  is  B, 
we  may  infer  that  Some  B  is  A.  From 
the  universal  negative,  No  A  is  B,  we 
may  conclude  that  No  B  is  A.  From 
the  universal  affirmative  proposition, 
All  A  is  B,  it  cannot  be  ii^erred  that, 
All  B  is  A ;  though  all  water  is  liquid, 
it  is  not  implied  that  all  liquid  is 
water;  but  it  is  implied  that  some 
liquid  is  so ;  and  hence  the  proposition, 
All  A  is  B,  is  legitimately  convertible 
into  Some  B  is  A.  This  process, 
which  converts  an  universal  proposi- 
tion into  a  particular,  is  termed  con- 
version per  (iccidens.  From  the  pro- 
position. Some  A  is  not  B,  we  cannot 
even  infer  that  some  B  is  not  A ; 
though  some  men  are  not  Englishmen, 
it  does  not  follow  that  some  English- 
men are  not  men.     The  only  mode 

*  The  different  cases  of  ^quipollency, 
or  "  Equivalent  Propositional  Forms,"  are 
set  forth  with  some  fulness  in  Professor 
Bain's  Logic,  One  of  the  commonest  of 
these  changes  of  expression,  that  from 
affirming  a  proposition  to  den^gits  nega- 
tive, or  vice  vertd^  Mr.  Bain  designates, 
very  happily,  by  the  name  ObvemioD. 


usually  recognised  of  converting  a 
particular  negative  proposition,  is  in 
the  form.  Some  A  is  not  B,  therefore, 
something  which  is  not  B  is  A  ;  and 
this  is  termed  conversion  by  contra- 
position. In  this  cane,  however,  the 
predicate  and  subject  are  not  merely 
reversed,  but  one  of  them  is  changed. 
Instead  of  [A]  and  [B],  the  terms  of 
the  new  proposition  are  [a  thing  which 
is  not  BJ,  ;ind  [A].  The  original  pro- 
position, Some  A  is  not  B,  is  first 
changed  into  a  proposition  aequipollent 
with  it.  Some  A  is  "  a  thing  which  is 
not  B;"  and  the  proposition,  being 
now  no  longer  a  particular  negative, 
but  a  particular  affirmative,  admits  of 
conversion  in  the  first  mode,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  simple  conversion.* 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  not  really 
any  inference  ;  there  is  in  the  conclu- 
sion no  new  truth,  nothing  but  what 
was  already  asserted  in  the  premises, 
and  obvious  to  whoever  apprehends 
them.  The  fact  asserted  in  the  con- 
dusion  is  either  the  very  same  fact,  or 
part  of  the  fact,  asserted  in  the  original 
proposition.  This  follows  from  our 
previous  analysis  of  the  Import  of 
Propositions.  When  we  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  some  lawful  sovereigns  are 
tyrants,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
assertion  ?  That  the  attributes  con* 
noted  by  the  term  "  lawful  sovereign," 
and  the  attributes  connoted  by  the 
term  '*  tyrant,"  sometimes  coexist  in 
the  same  individual.  Now  this  is  also 
precisely  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  some  tyrants  are  lawful  sove- 
reigns ;  which,  therefore,  isnot  a  second 
proposition  inferred  from  the  first,  any 
more  than  the  English  translation  of 
Euclid's  elements  is  a  collection  of 
theorems  different  from,  and  conse- 
quences of,  those  contained  in  the 
Greek  original.  Again,  if  we  assert 
that  no  great  general  is  a  rash  man, 
we  mean  that  the  attributes  connoted 
by  "  great  general,"  and  those  connoted 

*  As  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  pointed 
out,  "  Some  A  is  not  B  "  may  also  be  con- 
verted in  the  following  form  :  "  No  B  is 
aojne  A."  Some  men  are  nut  negroes; 
therefore,  No  negroes  are  tome  men  (eg, 
Buropeans). 
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by  "  rash,"  never  coexist  in  the  same 
subject ;  which  is  also  the  exact  mean- 
ing  which  would  be  expressed  by  saying, 
that  no  rash  man  is  a  great  general. 
When  we  say  that  all  quadrupeds  are 
warm-blooded,  we  assert,  not  only  that 
the  attributes  connoted  by  ''quad- 
ruped "  and  those  connoted  by  "  warm- 
blooded "  sometimes  coexist,  but  that 
the  former  never  exist  without  the 
latter:    now  the   proposition,   Some 
warm-blooded  creatures  are  quadru- 
peds, expresses  the  first  half  of  this 
meaning,  dropping  the  latter  half ; 
and  therefore  has  been  alreadyaffirmed 
in  the    antecedent    proposition,   All 
quadrupeds  are  warm-blooded.     But 
tiiat  aU  warm-blooded  creatures  are 
quadrupeds,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  attributes  connoted  by  "warm- 
blooded "  never  exist  without  those 
connoted  by  ''quadruped,"  has  not 
been  asserted,  and  cannot  be  inferred. 
In  order  to  reassert,  in  an  inverted 
form,  the  whole  of  what  was  affirmed 
in  the  proposition,  All  quadrupeds  are 
warm-blooded,  we  must  convert  it  by 
contraposition,  thus.  Nothing  which 
is  not  warm-blooded  is  a  quadruped. 
This  proposition,  and  the  one  from 
which  it  is  derived,  are  exactly  equi- 
valent, and  either  of  them  may  be 
substituted  for  the  other ;  for,  to  say 
that  when  the  attributes  of  a  quad- 
ruped are  present,  those  of  a  warm- 
blooded creature  are  present,  is  to  say 
that  when  the  latter  are  absent  the 
former  are  absent. 

In  a  manual  for  young  students,  it 
would  be  proper  to  dwell  at  greater 
length  on  the  conversion  and  sequi- 
pollency  of  propositions.  For  though 
that  cannot  be  called  reasoning  or 
inference  which  is  a  mere  reassertion 
in  different  words  of  what  had  been 


asserted  before,  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant intellectual  habit,  nor  any  the 
cultivation  of  which  falls  more  strictly 
within  the  province  of  the  art  of  logic, 
than  that  of  discerning  rapidly  and 
surely  the  identity  of  an  assertion 
when  disguised    under   diversity  of 
language.     That  important  chapter  in 
logical  treatises  which  relates  to  the 
Opposition  of  Propositions,  and  the 
excellent   technical   langut^e   which 
logic  provides  for  distinguishing  the 
different  kinds  or  modes  of  opposition, 
are  of   use  chiefly  for  this  purpose. 
Such  considerations  as  these,  that  con- 
trary propositions  may  both  be  false, 
but  cannot  both  bb  true  ;  that  sub- 
contrary  propositions  may  both  be 
true,  but  cannot  both  be  false ;  that 
of  two  contradictory  propositions  one 
must  be  true  and  the  other  false  ;  that 
of  two  subaltemate  propositions  the 
truth  of  the  universal  proves  the  truth 
of  the  particular,  and  tiie  falsity  of  the 
particular  proves  the  falsity  of  the 
universal,  but  not  vice  versd  ;  *  are  apt 
to  appear,  at  first  sight,  very  technical 
and  mysterious,  but  when  explained, 
seem  almost  too  obvious  to  require  so 
formal  a  statement,  since  the  same 
amount  of  explanation  which  is  neces- 
sary to  makethe  principles  intelligible, 
would  enable  the  truths  which  they 
convey  to  be  apprehended  in  any  par- 
ticular case  which  can  occur.     In  this 
respect,  however,  these  axioms  of  logic 
are  on  a  level  with  those  of  mathe- 
matics.    That  things  which  are  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one 
another,  is  as  obvious  in  any  particular 
case  as  it  is  in  the  general  statement ; 
and  if  no  such  general  maxim  had  ever 
been  laid  down,  the  demonstrations 
in  Euclid  would  never  have  halted  for 
any  difficulty  in  stepping  across  the 


AU     A  is  B ) 
No     A  is  B I 
Borne  A  is  B 
Some  A  is  not  B  f 
AU     AisB 


contraries. 

Igubcontraries. 


Some  A  is  not  B  ;  contradictories. 

Some  A  iS  B  }*^  contradictories. 
AU      A  is  B 
Some  A  is  B 


and 


No      AisB 
Some  A  is  not  B 


j- respectively  suhaltemate. 
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gap  which  this  axiom  at  present  serves 
to  bridge  over.  Yet  no  one  has  ever 
censured  writers  on  geometry  for 
placing  a  Ust  of  these  elementary 
generalisations  at  the  head  of  their 
treatises,  as  a  first  exercise  to  the 
learner  of  the  faculty  which  will  be 
required  in  him  at  every  step,  that  of 
apprehending  a  general  truth.  And 
the  student  of  logic,  in  the  discussion 
even  of  such  truths  as  we  have  cited 
above,  acquires  habits  of  circumspect 
interpretation  of  words,  and  of  exactly 
measuring  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his  assertions,  which  are  among  the 
most  indispensable  conditions  of  any 
considerable  mentEil  attainment,  and 
which  it  is  one  of  the  primary  objects 
of  logical  discipline  to  cultivate. 

§  3.  Having  noticed,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude from  the  province  of  Reasoning 
or  Inference  properly  so  called,  the 
cases  in  which  tiie  progression  from 
one  truth  to  another  is  only  apparent, 
the  logical  consequent  being  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  logical  antecedent; 
we  now  pass  to  those  which  are  cases 
of  inference  in  the  proper  acceptation 
of  the  term,  those  in  which  we  set  out 
from  known  truths,  to  arrive  at  others 
really  distinct  from  them. 

Reasoning,  in  the  extended  sense  in 
which  I  use  the  term,  and  in  which  it 
is  synonymous  with  Inference,  is  popu- 
larly said  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  reason- 
ing from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
reasoningfrom  generals  to  particulars ; 

/the  former  being  called  Induction,  the 
latter  Ratiocination  or  Syllogism.  It 
will  presently  be  shown  that  there  is 
a  third  species  of  reasoning,  which  falls 
under  neither  of  these  descriptions,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  is  not  only  valid, 
but  is  thefoundation  of  both  the  others. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
expressions,  reasoning  from  particulars 
to  generals,  and  reasoning  from  gene- 
rals to  particulars,  are  recommended 
by  brevity  rather  than  by  precision, 
and  do  not  adequately  mark,  without 
the  aid  of  a  commentary,  the  distinc- 
tion between  Induction  (in  the  sense 
now  adverted  to)  and  Ratiocination. 


The  meaning  intended  by  these  ex- 
pressions is,  that  Induction  is  inferring 
a  proposition  from  propositions  less 
general  than  itself,  and  Ratiocination 
is  inferring  a  proposition  from  proposi- 
tions equally  or  vnore  general.  When, 
from  the  observation  of  a  number  of 
individual  instances,  we  ascend  to  a 
general  proposition,  or  when,  by  com- 
bining a  number  of  general  proposi- 
tions, we  conclude  from  them  another 
proposition  still  more  general,  the  pro- 
cess, which  is  substantially  the  same 
in  both  instances,  is  called  Induction. 
When  from  a  general  proposition,  not 
alone  (for  from  a  single  proposition 
nothing  can  be  concluded  which  is  not 
involved  in  the  terms),  but  by  combin- 
ing it  with  other  propositions,  we  infer 
a  proposition  of  the  same  degree  of 
generality  with  itself,  or  a  less  general 
proposition,  or  a  proposition  merely 
individual,  the  process  is  Ratiocina- 
tion. When,  in  short,  the  conclusion 
is  more  general  than  the  largest  of  the 
premises,  the  argument  is  commonly 
called  Induction  ;  when  less  genersd, 
or  equally  general,  it  is  Ratiocination. 

As  all  experience  begins  with  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  proceeds  from  them 
to  generals,  it  might  seem  most  con- 
formable to  the  natural  order  of  thought 
that  Induction  should  be  treated  of 
before  we  touch  upon  Ratiocination. 
It  will,  however,  be  advantageous,  in 
a  science  which  aims  at  tracing  our 
acquired  knowledge  to  its  80\u>ces, 
that  the  inquirer  should  commence 
with  the  latter  rather  than  with  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  process  of  con- 
structing our  knowledge  ;  and  should 
trace  derivative  truths  backward  to  the 
truths  from  which  they  are  deduced, 
and  on  which  they  depend  for  their 
evidence,  before  attempting  to  point 
out  the  original  spring  from  which  both 
ultimately  take  their  rise.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  order  of  proceeding 
in  the  present  instance  will  manifest 
themselves  as  we  advance,  in  a  man- 
ner superseding  the  necessity  of  any 
further  justification  or  explanation. 

Of  Induction,  therefore,  we  shall 
say  no  more  at  present,  than  that  it 


I 

I 
I 
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at  leut  IB,  without  doubt,  a  process ' 
of  ceal  inference.  The  oonclusion  in 
an  iaduction  embrace*  more  than  is 
CDDtsined  in  the  premiaea.  The  prin- 
DJple  or  law  cullncted  from  partioular 
iiuUncee,  the  geoeral  propoBitiim  in 
wiiieh  we  embody  the  result  of  ouc 
eiporienea,  coven  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent of  ground  timji  the  individual 
experiments  irhicb  form  its  boaia.  A 
principle  BBCcrtolued  by  enperisnoe  is 
more  than  a  mare  Bamming  np  of 
what  hiu  been  specifically  obaerved 
in  the  indirldnal  cases  which  have 
been  examined  ;  it  is  a  genemliBation 
funded  on  thoee  casea,  and  exproa- 
aive  of  OUT  belief  that  what  we  there 
fonnd  true  is  true  in  an  IndeGnite 
number  of  casea  which  we  ha»e  not 
examined,  and  are  never  likdy  to 
eiumine.  The  natare  and  grounds 
of  this  inference,  and  the  conditions 
ntKiesBay  to  make  it  legitimate,  will 
be  the  subject  of  discusaioc  in  the 
Third  Book  :  but  that  sacb  inference 
really  takes  place  is  not  susceptible  of 
ijDBBtion.  In  every  induction  we  pro- 
ceed from  truths  which  we  knew  to 
truths  which  we  did  not  know  ;  ftom 
facts  certified  by  observation  to  facts 
which  we  have  not  observed,  and  even 
to  facta  not  capable  of  being  now  ob- 
served j  future  facts,  for  example  ; 
but  which  we  do  not  heaitnte  to  be- 
lieve on  the  sole  evidence  of  the  in- 
duction itself. 

Induution,  then,  is  a  real  pcoceas  of 
Reaeoning  or  Inferenoe.  Whether, 
and  in  what  sense,  aa  much  can  be 
said  of  the  Syllogiam,  remains  to  be 
determined  by  the  examination  into 
which  we  are  about  to  enter. 


CHAPTEE  IL 


atiad,  the  leading  reaulta  i 
BoalyaiB,  aa  n  foundation  for 
marks  to  be  afterwards  made  on  the 
functions  of  the  Syllngiam,  and  the 
place  which  it  holda  in  science. 

To  a  legitimate  syllogiflin  it  ia 
essential  that  there  should  be  three, 
and  no  more  than  three,  propoiitlons, 
namely,  the  conclusion,  or  propoaition 
to  be  proved,  and  two  other  proposi- 
tions whicli  togetbor  prove  it^  and 
which  am  called  the  premises.  It  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  three, 
aud  no  more  than  three,  terms, 
namely,  the  subject  and  predicate  of 
the  oonolusion,  and  another  called  the 
middle  term,  which  muat  be  found  in 
both  premisea,  since  it  is  by  means  of 
it  thiit  the  other  two  terms  are  to  be 
connected  together.  The  predicate  of 
the  conclusion  is  colled  the  major  i 
term  of  the  syllogism  ;  the  subject  of 
the  ciDclusion  is  called  the  minor 
As  there  can  be  but  thrtia 


i,  the 


g  I.  Tbk  analysis  of  the  Syllogism 
haa  lieea  ao  accurately  and  fully  per- 

Logic^  that  in  the  present  work,  which 
la  not  designed  oa  a  maniud,  it  is 
sufficient   to    locapitulate,    meinoriie 


each  be  fonnd  in  one.  and  only 
one  of  the  premises,  together  with 
the  middle  term  which  is  in  them 
both.  The  premise  which  contains  the 
middleterm  and  themajor  term  is  called  ^ 
the  major  premise  ;  that  wliich  con- 
tains the  middle  term  and  the  minor  ' 
term  is  colled  the  minor  premise. 

Syllogisms  are  divided  by  aome 
logiciana  into  three  J^ara,  by  others 
into  four,  according  to  the  position  uf 
the  middle  term,  which  may  either  be 
the  subject  in  botli  premises,  the  pre- 
dicate in  Ixith,  or  the  subject  in  one 
and  the  predicate  in  the  other.  Tbs 
must  Qummon  case  is  that  in  which 
the  middle  term  ia  the  subject  of  the 
major  premise  and  the  predicate  of 
the  minor.  This  is  reckoned  as  the 
Brat  figure.  When  the  middle  term 
is  the  predicate  in  both  premises,  the 
sylio^sm  belongs  to  the  second  figure ; 
when  it  is  the  subject  in  both,  to  the 
third.  In  the  fourth  figure  the  mid- 
dle term  ia  the  subject  of  the  minor 
premise  and  the  predicate  of  tha 
major.  Thnaa  writers  who  reckon  no 
more  than  three  figures  include  tllia 
case  in  the  firsL 
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Each  figure  is  divided  into  moods, 
aooording  to  what  are  called  the 
quantUif  and  qvalUy  of  the  proposi- 
tions,  that  is,  aooording  as  they  are 
tmiyersal  or  particular,  affirmative  or 
n^ative.    The  following  are  examples 


of  all  the  legitimate  moods,  that  Is 
all  those  in  which  the  conclusion  cor- 
rectly follows  from  the  premises.    A 
is  the  minor  term,  C  the  major,  B  the 
middle  term. 


AllBisG 

All  A  is  B 

therefore 

AllAisO 


NoGisB 

AUAisB 

therefore 

NoAisC 


First  Figure. 

NoBisO  AllBisO 

All  A  is  B  Some  A  is  B 
therefore  therefore 

No  A  is  G  Some  A  is  G 

Second  Figure. 

AllCisB  NoGisB 

No  A  is  B  Some  A  is  B 

therefore  therefore 

No  A  is  G  Some  A  is  not  G 


No  B  is  C 
Some  A  is  B 

therefore 
Some  A  is  not  G 


AUG  is  B 
Some  A  is  not  B 

therefore 
Some  A  is  not  G 


AllBisO 
AllBisA 
tiiarefore 
fiomeAisO 


NoBisO 
AUBlsA 

therefore 
Some  A  is  not  C 


Third  Figure. 

Some B is C  AllBisG 
All  Bis  A 
therefore 
Some  A  is  0 


Some  Bis  A 

therefore 
Some  A  is  C 


Some  B  is  not  G 
AllBisA 

therefore 
Some  A  is  note 


NoBisC 
Some  B  is  A 
therefore 
Some  A  is  not  C 


AllCisB 
AllBisA 
therefore 
Some  A  is  C 


AllCisB 
No  Bis  A 

therefore 
Some  A  is  not  G 


Fourth  Figure. 

Some  C  is  B  No  G  is  B 

AllBisA  AllBisA 

therefore  therefore 

Some  A  is  G  Some  A  is  not  G 


No  G  is  B 
Some  B  is  A 
therefore 
Some  A  is  not  C 


In  these  exemplars,  or  blank  forms 
for  making  syllogisms,  no  place  is 
assigned  to  singular  propositions ;  not, 
of  course,  because  such  propositions 
are  not  used  in  ratiocination,  but  be- 
cause, their  predicate  being  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  whole  of  the  subject, 
they  are  ranked,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  syllogism,  with  univereal  proposi- 
tions.    Thus,  these  two  syllogisms — 

All  men  are  mortal,  All  men  are  mortal. 

All  kings  are  men,  Socrates  is  a  man, 

therefore  therefore 

All  kings  are  mortal,  Socrates  is  mortal, 

are  arguments  precisely  similar,  and 
are  botii  ranked  in  the  first  mood  of 
the  first  figure.* 

*  Professor  Bain  denies  the  claim  of 
Singular  Propositions  to  be  classed,  for  the 
purposes  of  ratiocination,  with  Uniyersal ; 
though  they  come  within  the  designation 
which  he  himself  proposes  ns  an  equivalent 
for  Universal,  that  of  Total.  He  would 
even,  to  use  his  own  expression,  banish 
them  entirely  from  the  syllogism.  He 
takes  as  an  example, 


The  reasons  why  syllogisms  in  any 
of  the  above  forms  are  legitimate,  that 
is,  why,  if  the  premises  are  true,  the 
conclusion  must  inevitably  be  so,  and 
why  this  is  not  the  case  in  any  other 
possible  mood,  (that  is,  in  any  other 
combination  of  universal  and  parti- 
cular, affirmative  and  negative  pro- 
positions,) any  person  takmg  interest 
in  these  inquiries  may  be  presumed  to 
have  either  learned  from  the  common 
school-books  of  the  syllogistic  logic,  or 
to  be  capable  of  discovering  for  him- 
self. The  reader  may,  however,  be 
referred  for  every  needful  explanation 
to  Archbishop  Whately's  ElemerUs  of 
Logic,  where  he  will  find  stated  with 

Socrates  is  wise, 
Socrates  is  poor,  therefore 
Some  poor  men  are  wise, 
or  more  properly,  (as  he  observes,)  "one 
poor  man  is  wise."    "Now,  if  v^se,  poor, 
and  a  man,  are  attributes  belonging  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Socrates,  there  is 
then  no  march  of  reasoning  at  all.    We 
have  given  in  Socrates,  inter  cUiOy  the  facta 


no 
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phQoflophical  precision,  and  explained 
with  remarkable  perspicuity,  the  whole 
of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  syllo- 
gism. 

All  valid  ratiocination,  all  reason- 
ing by  which,  from  general  proposi- 
tions previously  admitted,  other  pro- 
positions equaUy  or  less  general  are 
inferred,  may  be  exhibited  in  some 
of  the  above  forms.  The  whole  of 
Euclid,  for  example,  might  be  thrown 
without  difficulty  into  a  series  of  syl- 
logisms, regular  in  mood  and  figure. 

Though  a  syllogism  framed  accord- 
ing to  any  of  these  formulsB  is  a  valid 
argument,  all  correct  ratiocination 
admits  of  being  stated  in  syllogisms 

wise,  poor,  and  a  man,  and  we  merely  re- 
peat the  concuiTence  which  is  selected 
from  the  whole  aggregate  of  properties 
making  up  the  whole,  Socrates.  The  case 
is  one  under  the  head  'Greater  and  Less 
Connotation'  in  Equivalent  Propositional 
Forms,  or  Immediate  Inference. 

**  But  the  example  in  this  form  does  not 
do  justice  to  tbe  syllogism  of  singulars.  We 
must  suppose  both  propositions  to  be  real, 
the  predicates  being  in  no  way  involved  in 
the  subject.     Thus 

Socrates  was  the  master  of  Plato, 

Socrates  fought  at  Delium, 

The  master  of  Plato  fought  at  Delium. 
"  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the 
transitions,  in  this  instance,  are  anyttiing 
more  than  equivalent  forms.  For  the  pro- 
position '  Socrates  was  the  master  of  Plato 
and  fought  at  Delium,'  compounded  out  of 
the  two  premises,  is  obviously  nothing 
more  than  a  grammatical  abbreviation. 
No  one  can  say  that  there  is  here  any 
change  of  meaning,  or  anything  beyond  a 
verbal  modification  of  the  original  form. 
Tiie  next  step  is,  'The  master  of  Plato 
fought  at  Delmm,'  which  is  the  previous 
statement  cut  down  by  the  omission  of 
Socrates.  It  contents  itself  with  reproduc- 
ing a  part  of  the  meaning,  or  saying  less 
than  had  been  previously  said.  The  full 
equivalent  of  the  affirmation  is,  'The  master 
of  Plato  fought  at  Delium,  and  the  master 
of  Plato  was  Socrates : '  the  new  foinn  omits 
the  last  piece  of  information,  and'g^ves  only 
the  first.  Now,  we  never  consider  that  we 
have  made  a  real  inference,  a  step  in 
advance,  when  we  repeat  les$  than  we  are 
entitled  to  say,  or  drop  from  a  complex 
statement  some  portion  not  desired  at  the 
moment.  Such  an  operation  keeps  strictly 
within  the  domain  of  equivalence,  or  Im- 
mediate Inference.  In  no  way,  therefore, 
can  a  syllogism  with  two  singular  premises 
be  viewed  as  a  genuine  syllogistic  or  de- 
ductive inference"  {LogiCi  1.  isq). 
The  first  argument,  as  will  have  been 


of  the  first  figure  alone.  The  roles 
for  throwing  an  argument  in  any  of 
the  other  figures  into  the  first  figure 
are  called  rules  for  the  reduction  of 
syllogisms.  It  is  done  by  the  conver- 
sion of  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  the 
premises.  Thus  an  argument  in  the 
first  mood  of  the  second  figure,  as — 

No  O  is  B 

AllAisB 
therefore 

No  A  is  0, 
may  be  reduced  as  follows.  The  pro- 
position, No  O  is  B,  being  an  universal 
negative,  admits  of  simple  conversion, 
and  may  be  changed  into  No  B  is  C, 
which,  as  we  showed,  is  the  very  same 

seen,  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
name  Socrates  has  a  meaning ;  that  man, 
wise,  and  poor,  are  parts  of  this  meaning ; 
and  that  by  predicating  them  of  Socrates 
we  convey  no  information  ;  a  view  of  the 
si^ification  of  names  which,  for  reasons 
already  given,*  I  cannot  admit,  and  which, 
as  applied  to  the  class  of  names  which 
Socrates  belongs  to,  is  at  war  with  Mr. 
Bain's  own  definition  of  a  Proper  Name 
(i.  148X  *'a  single  meaningUM  mark  or 
designation  appropriated  to  the  thing." 
Such  names,  Mr.  Bain  proceeded  to  say, 
do  not  necessarily  indicate  even  human 
beings:  much  less  then  does  the  name 
Socrates  include  the  meaning  of  wise  or 
poor.  Otherwise  it  would  follow  that  if 
Socrates  had  grown  rich,  or  had  lost  his 
mental  faculties  by  illness,  he  would  no 
longer  have  been  called  Socrates. 

"Hie  second  part  of  Mr.  Bain's  argument, 
in  which  he  contends  that  even  when  the 
premises  convey  real  information,  the  con- 
clusion is  merely  the  premises  with  a  part 
left  out,  is  applicable,  if  at  all,  as  much  to 
universal  propositions  as  to  singular.  In 
every  syllogism  the  conclusion  contains 
less  than  is  asserted  in  the  two  premises 
taken  together.  Suppose  the  syllogism 
to  be 

All  bees  are  intelligent. 
All  bees  are  insects,  therefore 
Some  insects  are  intelligent : 
one  might  use  the  same  liberty  taken  by 
Mr.  Bain,  of  joining  together  the  two  pre- 
mises as  if  they  were  one — "  All  bees  are 
insects  and  intelligent  "—and  might  say 
that  in  omitting  the  middle  term  bee»  wo 
make  no  real  inference,  but  merely  repro- 
duce part  of  what  had  been  x>reviousl7 
said.     Mr.  Bain's  is  really  an  objection  to 
the  syllogism  itself,  or  at  all  events  to  the 
third  figure  :  it  has  no  special  applicability 
to  singular  propositions. 

*  Note  to  S  4  of  the  chapter  on  Definition, 
fwpra,  p.  93. 
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1  other  iTOrda — the  uune 
tkotdiffereutiyeipnaBed.  Thiitraua. 
foimatioD  haviog  been  effected,  the 
migmnent    aasomea     the     following 

No  B  la  C 
AUAiaB 

therefore 
No  A  i>  C 
whieh   it  a  good    ajUc^'sm   in   the 
■eoondliioodtrf  the  first  figure.     Again, 
ma  argument  in  the  first  mood  of  the 
thiid  fignre  mnat  regemble  the  foilow- 

AllBisC 
AllBisA 

therefore 
Some  A  IB  C, 
where  the  minor  premise,  All  B  is  A, 
ooiiform»bly  to  what  wu  laid  down 
in  the  lut  chapter  respecting  universal 
afitenatiTea,  does  not  admit  oE  simple 
oaniemon,  but  may  be  converted  per 
aetidenti  thua.  Some  A  is  B ;  which, 
though  it  does  not  expresa  the  whole 
of  what  ia  asserted  in  the  proposition 
All  B  is  A,  eipressee,  as  was  formerly 
shown,  part  of  it,  and  mutt  therefore 
be  tnie  if  the  whole  is  true.  We  have 
then,  as  the  result  of  the  rednotion, 
the  following  syllogism  in  the  third 
mood  of  the  first  figure  i — 


In  tiie  aame  manner,  or  in  a  me 
on  wfaioh  after  these  examples  it  is 
not  neccissaiT  to  enlaiige,  every  mood 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  figm-es 
may  be  reduced  to  some  oae  of  tbt 
four  moods  of  the  first.  In  othei 
woidfl,  every  conclusion  which  can  bi 
proved  in  any  of  the  last  three  figures, 
may  be  proved  in  the  first  figure  from 
the  same  premises,  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  mere  manner  of  expressing 
them.  Every  valid  ratiocinatiou, 
therefore,  may  be  stated  in  the  first 
figure,  that  is,  in  one  of  the  following 


F  more  significant  symbols  ar 
preferred : — 

To  prove  an  affirmative,  the  argu 
mt-nt  must  admit  of  being  stated  ii 

All  animals  are  mortal ; 

All  men      ) 

SoDUe  men  >  are  animals ; 


Some  men  >  are  mortal 
Socrates      } 
To  prove  a  negative,  the  argnment 
apable  of  being  eipresaed 


1  this  form  :— 
Nooi 


who  IS  capal 

necessarily 


ible  of  self -control 


Mr.  A  B  negro  )  ' 

therefore 
No  netrroea  are  1  ., 

Son.  :.Br«.  u.  «  wm,ml, 
Mr.  i'^UpO  U  not  (  ™«"» 
Thm^h  all  ratiodnation  admits  of 
being  thrown  into  one  or  the  other  of 
these  fonus,  and  sometimes  gains  con- 
siderably by  the  transformation,  both 
in  clearness  and  in  the  obviousness  of 
its  consequence :  there  are,  no  doubt, 
cases  in  which  the  argument  falls 
more  naturallj'  into  one  of  the  other 
three  figures,  and  in  which  its  con- 
clusiveneas  is  moro  apparent  at  the 
first  glance  in  those  figures,  than  when 
reduced  to  the  first  Thus,  if  the 
proposition  were  that  pi^ans  may  be 
virtuous,  and  the  evidence  to  prove 
it  were  the  example  of  Aiistidee  ;  a 
syllogism  in  the  third  figure, 
I  Aristides  was  virtuone, 

Aristides  was  a  pagan, 
therefore 
I  Some  pagan  was  virtuous, 


Ill 
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wcmld  be  a  joare  natnrsJ  mode  of 
stating  the  acgument,  and  would  carry 
canviction  more  instantly  home,  than 
the  same  ratiocmatian  strained  into 
the  first  fifcnirfi,  thus  — 

Aristidea  wbh  victiinm. 
Some  pagan  was  AriBtideB, 

therefore 
Some  pagan  was  virtuous. 
A  German  philosopher,  Lambert, 
whose  Neuei  Organon  (pnbliahed  in 
the  year  1764}  contMoa  among  other 
things  one  of  tlie  roost  elaborate  and 
complete  expositioDa  which  hod  ever 
been  made  iit  the  Byllogiatio  doctrine, 
baa  exprcBSly  examined  what  sort  of 
argumenta  fall  most  natnrally  and 
suitably  into  each  of  the  four  figures  ; 
and  his  investigation  is  oharactorised 
by  great  ingenuity  and  cleamoBs  of 
thought.*  The  argument,  however, 
is  one  and  the  aome,  in  whicbevei 
figure  it  is  expressed ;  aiaea,  oa  we 
have  already  aixa,  the  premises  of  a 
syllogism  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
figure,  and  those  of  the  syllo^m  in 
the  first  G^re  to  which  it  may  be  re- 
duced, are  the  same  preuusos  in  Hiery- 
thing  except  language,  or,  at  least,  aa 
mac£  of  them  aa  contributes  to  the 
□rpof  of  the  conclusion  is  the  same. 
We  Hre  tberatore  at  liberty,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  general  opinion  of  logi- 
cians, to  oonsit^r  the  two  elementary 
forms  of  the  first  figure  as  the  uniTersal 
types  of  all  correct  ratiocination  ;  the 
one,  when  the  conclusion  to  ha  proved 

■  His  cimcliiBloDB  are,  "  The  Sist  figiirp 
la  Auited  to  the  diADOvary  or  proof  oE  the 
propertias  of  the  Ihin^  \  thff  nocoud  to  tbo 
diBCQFery  or  proof  of  the  diatlnctJgaB  bo- 


equpl  Bntnority 
-Rlilch  he  gtvs 


end  Bgiire.  didn-ia  f 


ifoiirth.  (toeputi-orCi 
loffU,  chap-  It.  I  ggg  et  teq-  Uf,  I 
ITharg  iff  Xiiaonirvi.  id   cd.  pp. 


is  affinnatlre,  t 

negative  :  even  though  certain  iiga- 
ments  may  have  a  tendency  to  clothe 
themselves  in  the  form  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  figures;  which,  bow- 
ever,  cannot  posBibly  happen  with  the 
only  dass  of  ni^umentB  which  are  of 
first-rate  eoientlfic  importance,  those 
in  which  the  concliiaion  is  an  universal 
affirmative,  such  ixmcli^eions  being 
BusCHptible  of  proof  in  the  first  Bgore 


fiBOdeaiuy  hi 
V  AnnlyHo  n 


IS  thsorrot 
T.  Dfl  not' 


(n-npic,  anil 

,ui^<«i»  bO  his  pDBLhumttus  Zcc- 

Je  MniEim'fl  volumo— uhouBdlDB, 
re  pnpulnr  parts,  nlth  valiuUe 
felicitously  Gipremed — tha 
-'  --igiiiaftty  ie  on  Bl- 


ot  original 


1   Btrict 

be  drawn  frgm  pramisu  of  a  farm  usmJlr 
claaBed  as  purUuulur.  Mr.  Da  Morgan  ob- 
nerves.  varf  Justly,  that  from  the  prBKlBa 
Unst  Us  are  On,  rant  Bh  are  As.  It  may  be 
comdnded  «itb  cintalnty  thnt  eama  As  an 
Cs,  fllnoe  tWD  porliDna  ^  the  oJmhb  H,  aiob 
o(  thorn  coiaprlaiag  morn  than  lialf,  muat 

dlvldusli.     rnUowliie   out    Chla    Una   nf 
UioDSlit,  it  is  equally  evIdeDt  that  If  wo 
ortionlho '■moat' 
bear  to  the  entire 


iv  oKnotJjwhiit  proportli 
u  eajcb  at  the  Tmmlsce  beai 
'laiiiiB,wei»a[ilhior 


Thus  if  «D  per  CD 


D  Included  hi  C, 
ir  eeat.  at  Ifsat 
hi  other  wonJa, 


0  oloflfl  ii.    l^towedinn  ou 
ot  "  inirncriDsUy  defiiiita 
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§  2.  On  ezsmfamig,  then,  these  two 
general  formulsB^  we  find  that  in  both 
of  them,  one  premise,  the  major,  is  an 
imiversal  proposition  ;  and  according 
as  this  is  affirmative  or  negative,  the 
oonolnsion  is  so  toa    All  ratiocina- 

can  legitimately  be  drawn,  and  that  the  or- 
dinary theory  takes  no  account  of  them, 
I  will  not  say  that  it  was  not  worth  whilu 
to  show  in  detail  how  these  also  could  be 
rediu^  to  formuIsB  as  rigorous  as  those  of 
Aristotle.  What  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  done 
was  wortti  doing  once  (perhaps  more  than 
once,  as  a  school  exercise) ;  but  I  question 
if  its  results  are  worth  studying  and  mas- 
tering for  any  practical  purpose.  The  prac- 
tical use  of  technical  forms  of  reasoning  is 
to  bar  out  fallacira ;  but  the  fallacies  which 
require  to  be  guarded  against  in  ratiocina- 
tioQ  properly  so  called,  arise  from  the  in- 
cautious use  of  the  common  forms  of  lan- 
ffuage;  and  the  logician  must  track  the 
nllacy  into  that  tenitory,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  it  on  a  territory  of  his  own.  While 
ho  remains  among  propositions  which  have 
acquired  the  numericid  precision  of  the 
Owoulus  of  Probabilities,  the  enemy  is  left 
in  possession  of  the  only  ground  on  which 
he  can  be  formidable.  And  since  the  pro- 
positions (short  of  universal)  on  which  a 
thinker  has  to  depend,  either  for  purposes 
of  speculation  or  of  practice,  do  not,  except 
in  a  few  peculiar  oases,  admit  of  any  nume- 
rical precision,  common  reasoning  cannot 
be  translated  into  Mr.  Do  Morgan  s  form», 
which  therefore  cannot  serve  any  purpose 
as  a  test  of  it. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  theory  of  the 
"  quantificatiou  of  the  predicate  "  may  be 
described  as  follows  : — 

** Logfically "  (I  quote  his  words)  "we 
ought  to  take  into  account  the  quantity, 
always  understood  in  thought,  but  usually, 
for  manifest  reasons,  elided  in  its  oxpres- 
sion,  not  only  of  the  subject,  but  also  of 
the  predicate  of  a  judgment."  All  A  is  B, 
is  equivalent  to  all  A  is  some  B.  No  A  is 
B,  to  No  A  is  any  B.  Some  A  is  B,  is  tanta- 
mount to  Some  A  is  some  B.  Some  A  in 
not  B,  to  Some  A  is  not  any  B.  As  in  those 
forms  of  assertion  the  predicate  is  exactly 
co-extcnslve  with  tho  subject,  they  all  ad- 
mit of  simple  conversion ;  and  by  this  we 
obtain  two  additional  forms— Some  B  is  all 
A  and  no  B  is  some  A.  We  may  also  make 
the  assertion  All  A  is  all  B,  which  will  l)e 
true  if  tho  classes  A  and  B  are  exactly  co- 
extensive.  The  last  three  forms,  though 
oonv(^ing  real  assertions,  have  no  place  in 
the  ordiiury  classification  of  Propositions. 
hJl  iNTopositianfi,  then,  being  supposed  to 
be  translated  into  this  language,  and  writ- 
tea  each  in  that  one  of  the  preceding  forms 
which  answers  to  its  signification,  there 
emerges  a  new  set  of  syllogistic  rules,  mate- 
rially different  from  the  common  ones.  A 
genml  riew  of  tb<>  noints  of  difference 


tion,  therefore,  starts  from  a  general 
proposition,  principle,  or  assumption  : 
a  proposition  in  which  a  predicate  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  an  entire  class  ; 
that  is,  in  which  some  attribute,  or 
the    negation    of  some  attribute,   is 

may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  (JHscussions^  ad  ed.  p.  651) : — 

"The  revocation  of  the  two  terms  of  a 
Proposition  to  their  true  relation;  a  pro- 
position being  always  an  eqwition  of  its 
subject  and  its  predicate. 

'•The  consequent  reduction  of  the  Con- 
version of  Propositions  from  three  species 
to  one — ^that  of  Simple  Conversion. 

"  The  reduction  of  all  the  General  Laws  of 
Categorical  Syllogisms  to  a  single  Canon. 

'*The  evolution  from  that  one  canon  of 
all  the  Species  and  varieties  of  Syllogisms. 

"  The  abrogation  of  all  the  Special  Laws 
of  Syllogism. 

"  A  demonstration  of  the  exclusive  pos- 
sibility of  Three  Syllogistic  Figures ;  and 
(on  new  grounds)  the  scientific  and  final 
abolition  of  the  Fourth. 

"  A  manifestation  that  Figure  is  an  un- 
essential variation  in  syllogistic  form ;  and 
the  consequent  absur(uty  of  Reducing  the 
syllogisms  of  the  other  figures  to  the  first. 

"An  enouncement  of  one  Organic  Prin- 
ciple for  each  Figure, 

"  A  determination  of  the  true  number  of 
tho  Legitimate  Moods ;  with 

''  Their  amplification  in  number  (thirty- 
six); 

"  Their  numerical  equality  under  all  the 
figures;  and 

"Their  relative  equivalence,  or  virtual 
identity,  throughout  every  schematic  dif- 
ference. 

"That,  in  the  second  and  third  figures, 
the  extremes  holding  both  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  middle  term,  there  is  not,  as  in 
the  first,  an  oppoi»ition  and  subordination 
between  a  tonn  major  and  a  term  minor, 
mutusdly  containing  and  contained,  in  the 
counter  wholes  of  Extensiun  and  Compre- 
hension. 

"Consequently,  ui  tho  second  and  third 
figures,  there  is  no  determinate  major  and 
minor  premise,  and  there  are  two  indiffe- 
rent conclusions :  whereas  in  the  first  the 
premises  are  determinate,  and  there  is  a 
single  proximate  conclusion." 

This  doctrine,  like  that  of  Mr.  Do  Morgan 
previously  noticed,  is  a  real  addition  to  tho 
syllogistic  theory ;  and  has  moreover  this 
advantage  over  Mr.  De  Morgan's  "  numeri- 
cally definite  syllogism,"  that  the  forms  it 
supplies  are  really  available  as  a  test  of  the 
correctness  of  ratiocination ;  since  proposi- 
tions in  the  common  form  may  always  have 
their  predicates  quantified,  and  eo  bo  made 
amenable  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  rules.  Con- 
sidered however  as  a  contribution  to  tho 
Science  of  r.ogic,  that  is,  to  the  analysis  of 
the  mental  imxrcsses  concerned  iu  roasou- 

II 
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Bsaerted  of  an  indeGnite  number  of 
objects  diBtinguished  b;  a  common 
chamcteHstic,  and  deiigaated  in  ooa- 
■eqaonce  by  a  common  name. 

Tbe  other  premine  ia  always  aifinua- 
tive,  and  ueerta  tkbat  sometbing  ( whicb 
ma;  be  eitbec  an  Individual,  a  class, 
or  part  of  a  cIsbb)  belongs  to,  or  is 
included  in,  the  clsfs  respiting  wbich 
Bomethiui;  wih  afBrmed  or  denied  in 
the  major  premise.  It  follows  that 
tbe  attribute  alGrmed  or  denied  of 
(he  entire  olasa  maj  (if  that  affirma- 
tion or  deni^  was  correct]  be  affinned 
or  denied  of  tbe  object  or  objeots 
alleged  to  be  included  in  tbe  class  : 
■nd  this  is  predBely  the  assertion 
made  in  the  conduBian. 

Whathac  or  not  the  foregoing  is 
adequate  account  of  tbe  constitu 
pacts  of  the  sjlli^sm  will  be  presently 
considered  ;  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is 
a  true  account.  It  hiis  acoordingly 
been  generalised,  and  erected  jj  ' 
Ic^cal  maxim,  nn  which  all  ratiu 
tion  is  said  to  be  founded,  insoi 
thnt  to  reason  and  to  apply  the  m 
are  supposed  to  be  one  and  the 
thing.  The  marim  is,  That  whatever 
can  be  afBrmed  (or  denied)  of  a  class, 
may  be  affirmed  {or  denied)  oC  every- 
thing included  in  the  class.  This 
axiom,  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  syllogistic  theory,  is  termed 
by  logicians  tbe  dictum  de  omni  et 
nulla. 

This  maxim,  howoi 
sidered  as  a  principle 
appears  suited  to  a  system  i 
pbysics  onoe  indeed  generally: 
but  which  for  the  laat  two  oenturies 
tag,  the  new  doctrinB  appBHra  t 


i»noot  tbmlc  Hlr  WUllain  ^mUtan 
I  milntiining  that  ths  qusDCICr  nf 
idiojLte  Is  "aIwsvs  undBntDod  In 
t."  It  is  ImpUod,  but  is  nut  present 
liind  of  tho  peMoa  whn  asHBrf 
Hnn.  Theqnnntiaiatiouof  tbi 
lastend  nf  Uings  ni.^»nBo[  I 

more  alearlv  &s  meaning  0 
Han,  actusfly  leads  the  mine 
pmpnltion  into  uiothar  orl 


ally  isB^^^ 


bos  been  considered  aa  finally  & 
doned,  though  there  have  not  been 
wanting  in  our  own  day  attempts  at 
its  revivoL  So  long  as  what  arc 
termed  Universale  were  regarded  as 
a  peculiar  kind  of  sDlwtanDeB,  fiaving 
an  objective  existence  dintinct  from 
tbe  individual  objecta  classed  under 
them,  the  dictum  de  omni  conveyed 
an  important  meaning,  Itecanse  it  ei< 
pressed  the  intercommunity  of  nature, 
which  it  was  necessary  on  that  theoiy 
that  wa  should  suppose  to  exist  be- 
tween those  geneiiU  substanoes  and 
tbe  particular  Bubatancea  which  were 
subordinated  to  them.  That  every- 
thing predicable  of  the  nniversal  was 
predicable  of  the  various  individuals 
contained  under  it,  was  then  no 
identical  propoaition,  but  a  statement 
of  what  wna  conceived  as  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  univerae.  The 
assertion  that  tbe  entire  nature  and 
properties  of  the  juftataniia  sscunda 
formed  part  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  each  of  the  individual  sub- 
stances called  by  the  same  name — 
that  tho  properties  of  Man,  for 
ciample,  ware  properties  of  all  men — 
was  a  propositiim  of  real  signiGcaooe 
when  man  did  not  mmn  all  men,  but 
something  inherent  in  men,  and  vastly 
superior  to  them  in  dignity.  Now, 
however,  when  it  ia  ImowD  that  a 
class,  an  univenial,  a  genus  or  speoieB, 
is  not  an  entity  per  se,  but  neither 
more  nor  lesa  than  the  individual  sub- 
stances  themselves  which  are  plaoed 
in  tbe  class,  and  that  there  ia  nothing 
real  in  the  matter  except  those  objeots, 


troubling  durBalvas  dI 

at  the  prepotittoti  la 
tba  pTBdlcntQ  aIbo  1b  1 

CF  the  subject  and  loi 


r.  All  m 


Is  only 
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Qommoii  attributes  indicated  by  the 
name ;  what,  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
do  we  learn  by  being  told,  that  what- 
ever can  be  affirmed  of  a  class  may 
be  affirmed  of  every  object  contained 
in  the  class?  The  class  is  nothing 
but  the  objects  contained  in  it :  and 
tiie  du^wn  de  omni  merely  amounts 
to  the  identical  proposition,  that 
whatever  is  true  of  certain  objects  is 
true  of  each  of  those  objects.  If  all 
ratiocination  were  no  more  than  the 
i^I^cation  of  this  maxim  to  particular 
cases,  the  syllogism  would  indeed  be, 
what  it  has  so  often  been  declared  to 
be,  solemn  triffing.  The  dictum  de 
omni  is  on  a  i»r  with  another  truth, 
which  in  its  time  was  also  reckoned 
of  great  importance,  ''Whatever  is, 
ia."  To  give  any  real  meaning  to  the 
didium  de  omni,  we  must  consider  it 
not  as  an  axiom,  but  as  a  definition ; 
we  must  look  upon  it  as  intended  to 
explain,  in  a  circuitous  and  para- 
phrastic manner,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  c^OM. 

An  error  which  seemed  finally  re- 
fated  and  dislodged  from  thought, 
often  needs  only  put  on  a  new  suit  of 
phrases,  to  be  welcomed  back  to  its 
old  quarters,  and  allowed  to  repose 
unquestioned  for  another  cycle  of  ages. 
Modem  philosophers  have  not  been 
sparing  in  their  contempt  for  ^the 
scholastic  dogma  that  genera  and 
species  are  a  peculiar  land  of  sub- 
stances, which  general  substances 
being  the  only  permanent  things, 
while  the  individual  substances  com- 
prehended under  them  are  in  a  per- 
petual flux,  knowledge,  which  neces- 
sarily imports  stability,  can  only  have 
lelation  to  those  genentl  substances  or 
muversals,  and  not  to  the  facts  or 
particulars  included  under  them. 
Yet,  though  nominally  rejected,  this 
very  doctrine,  whether  disguised  under 
the  AJxitract  Ideas  of  Locke,  t  whose 
■peculations,  however,  it  has  less 
lAtiated  than  those  of  perhaps  any 
other  writer  who  has  been  infected 
with  it,)  under  the  ultra-nominalism 
of  Hobbes  and  Oondillac,  or  the  onto- 
lo|sy  of  the  later  German  schools,  has 


never  ceased  to  poison  philosophy. 
Once  accustomed  to  consider  scientific 
investigation  as  essentially  consisting 
in  the  study  of  universals,  men  did 
not  drop  this  habit  of  thought  when 
they  ceased  to  regard  universals  as 
possessing  an  independent  existence  : 
and  even  those  who  went  the  length 
of  considering  them  as  mere  names, 
could  not  free  themselves  from  the 
notion  that  the  investigation  of  truth 
consisted  entirely  or  partly  in  some 
kind  of  conjuration  or  juggle  with 
those  names.  When  a  philosopher 
adopted  fully  the  Nominalist  view  of 
the  signification  of  general  language, 
retaining  along  with  it  the  dictum  de 
omni  as  the  foimdation  of  all  reason- 
ing, two  such  premises  fairly  put  to- 
gether were  likely,  if  he  was  a  consis- 
tent thinker,  to  land  him  in  rather 
startling  conclusions.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  seriously  held,  by  writers 
of  deserved  celebrity,  that  the  process 
of  arriving  at  new  truths  by  reasoning 
consists  in  the  mere  substitution  of 
one  set  of  arbitrary  signs  for  another ; 
a  doctrine  which  they  suppose  to  de- 
rive irresistible  confirmation  from  the 
example  of  algebra.  If  there  were 
any  process  in  sorcery  or  necromancy 
more  preternatural  than  this,  I  should 
be  much  surprised.  The  culminating 
point  of  this  philosophy  is  the  noted 
aphorism  of  Condillac,  that  a  science 
is  nothing,  or  scarcely  anything,  but 
une  langue  Men  faite  ;  in  other  words 
that  the  one  sufficient  rule  for  dis- 
covering the  nature  and  properties  of 
objects  is  to  name  them  properly  :  as 
if  the  reverse  were  not  the  truth,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  name  them  properly 
except  in  proportion  as  we  are  already 
acquainted  with  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties. Can  it  be  necessary  to  say, 
that  none,  not  even  the  most  trivial 
knowledge  with  respect  to  Things, 
ever  was  or  could  be  originally  got  at 
by  any  conceivable  manipulation  of 
mere  names,  as  such  ;  and  that  what 
can  be  learned  from  names,  is  only 
what  somebody  who  used  the  names 
knew  before  ?  Philosophical  analysis 
confirms  the  indication   of  common 
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eenee,  (bat  tbe  function 
but  that  of  eoBblirig  ua 
and  mnrniunicale  our  tboughtB.     That 
they  ■lao  strangthen,  eren  to  an  iocal- 
oulable  extent,  the  poww  •>(  thou);ht 
itnelf,  ia  moet  true :  but  thej  do  this 
by  no  intrinsio  and  peculiar  virtue ; 
they  do  it  by  the  power  inherent 
aa  artiScinl  inemory, 
of  wbich  few  have  adequately 
sidered  the  imiaenBe  potency,     J 
artificial  memory,  luiguoga  truly  Ih, 

what  it  '■-- "~-  ^ —  — 1I-"   — 

inatnimi 

another  to  be  the  exclusive  eiibject 
□poD  which  the  instrument  is  exerciaed. 
We  think,  indeed,  to  a  congiderable 
extent  by  means  of  iiuuies,  but  what  we 
think  of  are  the  things  called  by  those 
mwnea  ;  and  there  cannot  he  a  greater 
error  than  to  imagine  that  thought 
can  be  uarried  on  with  uothiug  in  our 


the  mSS^^I 


Boftlcient  account  of  the  n 
remember   ing  of  a  proposition  to  guy  that  It 
""    ■       '  ithing  to,  or  excludes  sore 

"    rry  propositi 


Thich  a 


veya 


dbutn: 


>r  that 


IB  think  fur  u< 

S  3.  Those  who  considered  the  die- 
timi  de  Omni  as  the  foundation  of  the 
syllogism,  looked  upon  arguments  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  errone- 
ous view  which  Hobbes  took  of  pro- 
positions. Because  there  are  some 
propositions  which  are  merely  verbal, 
Hobbes,  In  order  apparently  that  his 
definition  might  be  rigorously  uni- 
versal, deRned  a  proposition  aa  if  no 
propositions  declared  anything  excejit 
the  meaning  of  words.  If  Hobbes 
was  right ;  if  no  further  account  than 
this  could  be  given  of  the  import  of 
propositions,  no  theory  could  be  given 
but  the  commonly  received  one  of  the 
combination  of  propositiona  in  a  syt- 
logism.  If  the  minor  premise  asserted 
nothing  more  than  that  something 
belongs  to  a  class,  and  if  the  major 
premise  asserted  nothing  of  that  class 
except  that  it  is  included  in  another 
class,  the  oonduBion  would  only  be 
that  what  was  included  in  the  lower 
class  is  incladed  in  the  higher,  and 
tile  result,  theietore,  nothing  except 
that  the  olasaificution  is  cousistent 
with  itself.     But  we  have  sesn  that 


of  fact,  dependent  oti  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  not  on  clasBification, 
bject  does  or 
does  not  poascHH  a  given  attribute ; 
or  it  asserts  that  two  attributes,  or 

stantly  or  oocBsionally)  co-BiiKt.  Since 
such  is  the  purport  of  all  propositions 
which  convey  any  real  knowlet^e,  and 
since  ratiocination  is  a  mode  of  acquir- 
ing real  knowledge,any  theory  of  ratio- 
cination which  does  not  recognise  this 
import  of  propositioos,  canno^  we  may 
be  sure,  be  the  trae  one. 

Applying  this  view  of  prDpoaitioos 
to  the  two  premisea  of  a  syllt^ism, 
we  obtain  the  following  results.  The 
major  premise,  which,  as  already  ro- 

that  all  thiags  which  have  a  oerttun 
attribute  (or  attributes)  have  or  havs 
not  along  with  it  a  certain  other 
attribute  (or  attributes).  The  minor 
premise  asserts  that  the  thing  or  set 
of  things  which  are  the  subject  of 
ttvat  premise  have  the  first-mentioned 
attribute  ;  and  the  conclusion  ia,  that 
they  have  (or  that  they  have  not) 
the  second.      Thus    in    our    former 

All  men  are  morbiJ, 
Socrates  is  a  man, 

Socrates  is  mortal, 
the  sabject  and  predicate  of  the  major 
premise  are  connotative  terms,  denot- 
ing objects  and  connoting  attrihtrtos. 
The  afuertion  in  the  major  premise  Ja. 
that  along  with  one  of  the  two  seta  of 
attributes,  we  always  find  the  other  ; 
that  the  attributes  connoted  by  "man 
never  exist  unless  conjoined  wit^  tba 
attribiTte called  mortality.  Theass»- 
tion  in  the  minor  pre 


i  Socrates 


individual  c 
the  former  attributes  ;  and  it  is  god- 
cluded  Chat  he  piisa/sses  also  tb« 
attribute  mortality.  Or  if  both  the 
premises  ai 
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AU  men  are  mortal, 
All  kings  are  men, 

iiierefore 
All  kings  are  mortal, 
the  minor  premise  asserts  that  the 
attributes  denoted"  by  kingship  only 
exist  in  conjunction  with  those  signi- 
fied by  the  word  "man."  The  major 
asserts  as  before,  that  the  last-men- 
tioned attributes  are  never  found 
without  the  attribute  of  mortality. 
The  conclusion  is,  that  wherever  the 
attributes  of  kingship  are  foimd,  that 
of  mortality  is  found  also. 

If  the  maj<Nr  premise  were  negative, 
as,  No  men  are  omnipotent,  it  would 
assert,  not  that  the  attributes  con- 
noted by  **  man  "  never  exist  without, 
but  that  they  never  exist  with,  those 
connoted  by  "  omnipotent :  "  from 
which,  together  with  the  minor  pre- 
mise, it  is  concluded  that  the  same 
incompatibility  exists  between  the 
attribute  omnipotence  and  those  con- 
stituting  a  king.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner we  might  analyse  any  other  ex- 
ample of  the  syllogism. 

If  we  generalise  this  process,  and 
kx>k  out  for  the  principle  or  law  in- 
volved in  every  such  inference,  and 
presupposed  in  every  syllogism,  the 
propositions  of  which  are  anything 
more  than  merely  verbal ;  we  find, 
not  the  unmeaning  dictum  de  omni  et 
nvUOf  but  a  fundamental  principle,  or 
rather  two  principles,  strikingly  re- 
sembling the  axioms  of  mathematics. 
The  first,  which  is  the  principle  of 
affirmative  syllogism,  is,  that  things 
which  co-exist  with  the  same  thing, 
oo-exist  with  one  another  :  or  (still ! 
more  precisely)  a  thing  which    co- 1 
exists  with  another  thing,  which  other  ! 
oo-^xistB  with  a  third  thing,  also  co-  i 
exists  with  that  third  thing.     The  ' 
■eoond*  is  the  principle  of  negative ' 
syllogisms,  and  is  to  this  effect :  that 
a  thing  which  co-exists  with  another  ' 
thing,  with  which  other  a  third  thing 
does  not  co-exist,  is  not  co-existent 
with  that  third  thing.     These  axioms  1 
manifestly  relate  to  facts,  and  not 
to  conventions ;  and  one  or  other  of 
tbem  la  the  ground  of  the  legitimacy 


of  every  argument  in  which  facts  and 
not  conventions  are  the  matter  treated 
of.* 

§  4.  It  remains  to  translate  this 
exposition  of  the  syllogism  from  the 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  {Principles  of  Psy- 
chology, pp.  125-7)  though  his  theory  of  the 
syllogism  coiucides  with  all  that  in  essen- 
tial of  mine,  thinks  it  a  logical  fallacy  to 
present  ^e  two  axioms  in  the  text  as  the 
regulating  principles  of  syllogism.  He 
charges  me  with  falling  into  the  en*or, 
pointed  out  by  Archbishop  Whately  and 
myself,  of  confounding  exact  likeness  with 
literal  identity;  and  maintains  that  we 
ought  not  to  say  that  Socrates  possesses 
the  same  attributes  which  are  connoted  by 
the  word  Man,  but  only  that  he  possesses 
attributes  exactly  like  them :  according  to 
which  phraseology,  Socrates  and  the  attri- 
bute mortality  are  not  two  things  co-exist- 
ing  with  the  same  thing,  as  the  axiom 
asserts,  but  two  things  co-existing  with 
two  different  things. 

The  question  between  Mr.  Spencer  and 
me  is  merely  one  of  language ;  for  neither 
of  us  (if  I  understand  Mr.  Spencer's  opinions 
rightly)  believes  an  attribute  to  be  a  real 
tUng,  possessed  of  objective  existence ;  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  particular  mode  of  nam- 
ing our  sensations,  or  our  expectations  of 
sensation,  when  looked  at  in  their  relation 
to  an  external  object  which  excites  them. 
The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Spencer  does 
not,  therefore,  concern  the  properties  of 
any  really  existing  thing,  but  the  compara- 
tive apivropriateness,  for  philosophical  pur* 
poses,  of  two  different  modes  of  using  a 
name.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  phraseology  I  have  employed,  which  is 
that  commonly  used  by  philosophers,  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  best.  Mr.  Spencer  is  of 
opinion  that  because  Socrates  and  Alcibi- 
ades  are  not  the  same  man,  the  attribute 
which  constitutes  them,  men  should  not  be 
called  the  same  attribute ;  that  because  the 
humanity  of  one  man  and  that  of  another 
express  themselves  to  our  senses  not  by 
the  same  individual  sensations,  but  by  sen- 
sations exactly  aUke,  humanity  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  different  attribute  in  every 
different  man.  But  on  this  showing,  the 
humanity  even  of  any  one  man  shoiild  be 
considered  as  different  attributes  now  and 
half-an-hour  hence ;  for  the  sensations  by 
which  it  will  then  manifest  itself  to  my 
organs  will  not  be  a  continuation  of  my 
present  sensations  but  a  repetition  of  them ; 
fresh  sensations,  not  identical  with,  but 
only  exactly  like  the  present.  If  every 
general  conception,  instead  of  being  "the 
One  in  the  Many,"  were  considered  to  be 
as  many  different  conceptions  as  there  are 
things  to  which  it  is  applicable,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  general  lan- 
guage.   A  name  would  have  no  general 
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one  into  the  other  of  the  two  lan- 
guages in  which  we  formerly  re- 
marked *  that  all  propositions,  and  of 
course  therefore  oH  combinations  of 
propositions,  might  be  expressed.  We 
observed  that  a  proposition  might  be 
considered  in  two  different   lights ; 

meaning  if  man  connoted  one  thing  when 
predicated  of  John,  and  another  though 
closely  resembling  thing  when  predicated 
of  William.  Accordingly  a  recent  pamphlet 
asserts  the  impossibility  of  general  loiow- 
ledge  on  this  precise  ground. 

The  meaning  of  any  general  name  is  some 
outward  or  inward  phenomenon,  consist- 
ing, in  the  last  resort,  of  feelings;  and 
these  feelings,  if  their  continuity  is  for  an 
instant  broken,  are  no  longer  the  same 
feelings,  in  the  sense  of  individual  identity. 
What,  then,  is  the  common  something 
which  gives  a  meaning  to  the  general 
name  ?  Mr.  Spencer  can  only  say,  it  is  the 
similarity  of  the  feelings:  and  I  rejoin, 
the  attribute  is  precisely  that  similarity. 
The  names  of  attributes  are  In  their  ulti- 
mate analysis  names  for  the  resemblances 
of  our  sensations  (or  other  feelings).  Every 
general  name,  whether  abstractor  concrete, 
denotes  or  connotes  one  or  more  of  those 
resemblances.  It  will  not,  probably,  be 
denied,  that  if  a  hundred  sensations  are  un- 
distingfuishably  alike,  their  resemblance 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  as  one  resemblance, 
and  not  a  hundred  resemblances  which 
merely  resemble  one  another.  The  thingfs 
compared  are  many,  but  the  something 
common  to  all  of  them  must  be  conceived 
as  one,  just  as  the  name  is  conceived  as 
one,  though  corresponding  to  numerically 
different  sensations  of  sound  each  lime  it 
is  pronounced.  The  general  term  man 
does  not  connote  the  sensations  derived 
once  from  one  man,  which,  once  gone,  can 
no  more  occur  again  than  the  same  flash 
of  lig)itning.  It  connotes  the  general  type 
of  the  sensations  derived  from  all  men, 
and  the  power  (always  thought  of  as  one) 
of  producing  sensations  of  that  type.  And 
the  axiom  might  be  thus  worded :  Two 
types  of  sensatumy  each  of  which  co-exists 
with  a  third  type,  co-exist  with  another  ; 
or.  Two  potcera.each  of  which  co-exists  with 
a  third  jwwer,  co-exist  with  one  another. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  misunderstood  me  in 
another  particular.  He  supposes  that  the 
co-existence  spoken  of  in  the  axiom,  of  two 
things  vTlth  uie  same  third  thing,  means 
simultaneousness  in  time.  The  co-exis- 
tence meant  is  that  of  being  jointly  attri- 
butes of  the  same  subject.  The  attribute 
of  being  bom  without  teeth,  and  the  attri- 
bute of  having  thirty-two  teeth  in  mature 
age,  are  in  tbissense  co-existent,  both  being 
attributes  of  man,  though  ex  vi  termini 
never  of  the  same  man  at  the  same  time. 

♦  Supra,  p.  75. 


as  a  portion  of  oar  knowledge  of 
nature,  or  as  a  memorandum  for  our 
guidance.  Under  the  former,  or 
speculative  aspect,  an  affirmative 
general  proposition  is  an  assertion  of 
a  speculative  truth,*viz.  that  whatever 
has  a  certain  attribute  has  a  certain 
other  attribute.  Under  the  other 
aspect,  it  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a 
part  of  our  knowledge,  but  as  an  aid 
for  our  practical  exigencies,  by  en- 
abling us,  when  we  see  or  learn  that 
an  object  possesses  one  of  the  two 
attributes,  to  infer  that  it  possesses 
the  other  ;  thus  employing  the  first 
attribute  as  a  mark  or  evidence  of  the 
second.  Thus  regarded,  every  syllo- 
gism comes  within  the  following  gen- 
eral formula : — 

Attribute  A  is  a  mark  of  attribute  B, 
The  given  object  has  the  mark  A^ 

therefore 
The  given  object  has  the  attribute  B. 
Referred  to  this  type,  the  argu- 
ments which  we  have  lately  cited  as 
specimens  of  the  syllogism  will  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  following 
manner : — 
The  attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  of 

the  attribute  mortality, 
Socrates  has  the  attributes  of  man, 

therefore 
Socrates  has  the  attribute  mortsJity. 

And  again, 
The  attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  of 

the  attribute  mortality. 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of 
the  attributes  of  man, 
therefore 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of 
the  attribute  mortality. 
And,  lastly, 
The  attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  of 
the  absence  of  the  attribute  omni- 
potence. 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of 
the  attributes  of  man, 
therefore 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark 
of  the  absence  of  the  attribute 
signified  by  the  word  omnipotent 
(or,  are  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
that  attribute). 
To  correspond  with  this  alteration 
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in  the  form  €d  the  syllogisms,  the 
axioms  on  which  the  syllogistic  process 
18  founded  must  undergo  a  correspond- 
ing transformation.  In  this  altered 
plmuseology,  both  these  axioms  may 
be  brought  under  one  general  expres- 
sion, namely,  that  whatever  has  any 
mark,  has  that  which  it  is  a  mark  of. 
Or,  when  the  minor  premise  as  well  as 
the  major  is  universJEd,  we  may  state 
it  thus:  Whatever  is  a  mark  of  any 
mark,  is  a  mark  of  that  which  this 
last  is  a  mark  of.  To  trace  the 
identity  of  these  axioms  with  those 
previously  laid  down  may  be  left  to 
the  intelligent  reader.  We  shall  find, 
as  we  proceed,  the  great  convenience 
of  the  phraseology  into  which  we  have 
last  thrown  them,  and  which  is  better 
adapted  than  any  I  am  acquainted 
with  to  express  with  precision  and 
force  what  is  aimed  at,  and  actually 
accomplished,  in  every  case  of  the 
ascertainment  of  a  truth  by  ratiocina- 
tion.* 

♦Professor  JBain (Zo^c,  I.  157) considers 
the  axiom  ^or  rather  axioms)  here  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  dictum  de  omni  to 
possess  certain  advantages,  but  to  be  "  un. 
workable  aa  a  basis  of  tbe  syllogism.  The 
fatal  defect  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  ill- 
adapted  to  brin^  out  the  difference  between 
total  and  partial  coincidence  of  terms,  tbe 
observation  of  wbich  is  tbe  essential  pre- 
caution in  syllogising  correctly.  If  all  tbe 
temiA  were  co-extensive,  the  axiom  would 
flow  on  admirably ;  A  carries  B,  all  B  and 
none  but  B ;  B  carries  G  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  at  onoe  A  carries  0,  witbout  limitation 
or  reserve.  But  in  point  of  fact,  we  know 
that  while  A  carries  B,  otbcr  things  carry 
B  also ;  whence  a  process  of  limitation  is 
required,  in  transferring  A  to  C  through  B.  ; 
A  (in  common  with  other  things)  carries  | 
B  ;  B(in  common  with  other  things)  carries  I 
C ;  whence  A^in  common  with  other  things)  | 
carries  0.  The  axiom  provides  no  means  ! 
of  making  this  limitation ;  if  we  were  to 
follow  A  Urerally,  we  should  be  led  tosup- 
I>oee  A  and  C  co-extensive :  for  such  is  the 
only  obvious  meaning  of  '  the  attribute  A 
ooinddes  with  the  attribute  C.*" 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  a  careless 
learner  here  and  there  may  suppose  that  if 
A  carries  B,  it  follows  that  B  carries  A. 
But  if  anyone  isso incautious  as  to  commit 
this  mistake,  the  very  earliest  lesson  in  the 
logic  of  inference,  the  Conversion  of  Pro- 
positions, will  correct  it.  Tbe  first  of  the 
two  forms  in  which  I  have  stated  the  axiom 
is  In  SMue  degree  open  to  Mr.  Bain's  criti- 


CHAPTER  ni. 

OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  LOOIOAL 
VALUE  OF  THE  SrLLOGIBM. 

§  I.  We  have  shown  what  is  the 
real  nature  of  the  truths  with  which 
the  Syllogism  is  conversant,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  more  superficial 
manner  in  which  their  import  is  con- 

cism :  when  B  is  said  to  co-exist  with  A, 
(it  must  be  by  a  lapsus  calami  that  Mr. 
Bain  uses  the  word  coincide^)  it  is  possible, 
in  the  absence  of  warning,  to  suppose  the 
meaning  to  be  that  the  two  things  are  only 
found  together.  But  thi  s  misinterpretation 
is  excluded  by  the  other,  or  practical,  form 
of  tbe  maxim ;  Nota  notes  est  nota  rei 
ipsius.  No  one  would  be  in  any  danger  of 
inferring  that  because  a  is  a  mark  of  6,  b 
can  never  exist  without  a;  that  because 
being  in  a  confirmed  consumption  is  a  mark 
of  being  about  to  die,  no  one  dies  who  is 
not  in  a  consumption ;  that  because  being 
coal  is  a  mark  of  having  come  out  of  the 
earth,  nothing  can  come  out  of  the  earth 
except  coaL  Ordinary  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish seems  a  sufficient  protection  against 
these  mistakes,  since  in  speaking  of  a  mark 
of  anything  we  are  never  understood  as 
implying  reciprocity. 

A  more  fundamental  objection  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Bain  in  a  subsequent  passage  (p, 
158).  *'  The  axiom  does  not  accommodate 
itself  to  the  typeof  Deductive  Reasoning  as 
contrasted  with  Induction — ^the  appUcaBon 
of  a  general  principle  to  a  sx)ecial  case. 
Anything  that  fails  to  make  prominent 
this  circumstance  is  not  adbspted  as  a 
foundation  for  the  syllogism. "  But  though 
it  may  be  proper  to  limit  the  term  Deduc- 
tion to  the  application  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple to  a  special  case,  it  has  never  been 
held  that  Ratiocination  or  Syllogism  is 
subject  to  the  same  limitation ;  and  the 
adoption  of  it  would  excludea  greatamount 
of  valid  and  conclusive  syllogistic  reason- 
ing. Moreover,  if  the  dictum  de  omni  makes 
prominent  the  fact  of  tbe  application  of  a 
general  principle  to  a  particular  case,  the 
axiom  I  propose  makes  prominent  the  con- 
dition which  alone  makes  that  apphcation 
a  real  inference. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  both  forma 
have  their  value,  and  their  place  in  Logic. 
The  dictum  de  omni  should  be  retained  as 
tlie  fundamental  axiom  of  the  logic  of  mere 
consistency,  often  called  Formal  Logic ;  nor 
have  I  ever  quarrelled  with  the  use  of  it  in 
that  character,  nor  proposed  to  banish  it 
from  treatises  on  Formal  Logic.  But  the 
other  is  the  proper  axiom  for  the  logic  of 
the  pursuit  of  truth  by  way  of  Deduction ; 
and  the  recognition  of  it  can  alone  show 
how  it  is  possible  that  deductive  reasoning 
can  be  a  road  to  truth. 


ceived  in  the  common  theory  ;   and 

which  its  probativo  force  oc  coQcluaivo- 
nesB  dependB.     We  have  now 

I"  p 

porCiciilats,  is,  or  is  not,  »  proocsH  of 
inference  ;  a  prouoaa  From  the  known 
to  the  uuknowD  :  a.  ineana  of  coming 
to  a,  Icnowledge  of  eometbing  which 
wo  did  not  Icnow  before. 

Iiopoians  have  been  remarkably 
uoanimoas  in  their  mode  of  tuuvering 
this  qaestjoii.  It  ia  univereally  oUow- 
ed  ttuit  B  ayllogism  is  vicious  if  there 
be  anytbing  more  in  the  coDOlngioa 
than  was  assumed  in  tlie  premiw* 
But  this  is,  in  fact,  to  saytbiit  nothiug 
eTerwas,orcaiibe,  proved  by  H^Uoijism 
which  wag  not  known,  or  assuiiitd  to 
be  known,  before.  Ia  mtiocinatioD, 
then,  nob  a,  pn>cem  of  infereuce  1  And 
ia  the  Byllagiam,  to  which  the  word 
reasoning  ha*  so  often  been  repreeent- 
ed  to  be  exclusively  approprisite.  not 
really  enCitliHl  to  be  called  reasoning 
at  all  ?  This  seems  an  inevitable  ctm- 
aequenOB  of  the  doctrine,  admitted  by 
all  writan  □□  the  subject,  that  a  hjI- 
logism  can  prove  no  more  than 


olved  i 


the  prei 


aolcnowledgment  bo  explicitly  made, 
baa  not  preveated  one  set  of  writeFB 
from  oontinuing  to  repreaent  the  Byl- 
logiim  as  the  correct  analysis  of  what 
the  mind  actually  performs  in  discover- 
ing and  proving  tke  larger  half  of  the 
troths,  whether  of  science  or  of  daily 
life,  which  we  believe ;  whilB  those 
who  have  avoidLid  this  incomdatenc;, 
and  followed  out  the  general  theorem 
respecting  the  logical  value  of  the  syl- 
logism to  ita  legitimate  corollary,  have 
been  led  to  impute  unelesanesi  and 
frivolity  to  the  syllogistic  theory  itself, 
on  the  ground  of  the  pctiiio  priadpii 
which  they  allege  la  be  inherent  in 
every  syDogiam.  Aa  I  believe  both 
these  opinions  to  be  fundamentally 
erroneous,  I  must  request  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  certain  considen- 
*ppre- 
]f  the 


tonns  in  philosophy,  appenrs  fe 
3;  but  which  seem  to 
either  overlooked,  or  insuffi- 
dently  adverted  to,  both  by  tlie  de- 
fenden  of  the  syllogistic  theiny  and 
by  its  assailants. 

§  z.  It  must  he   granted  that  in 
every    syllogism,    considered    as 
ai^umant   to   prove    the    omcli 
there  ia  i>  pcUtv)  principU, 


Alln: 


oncluaioa.1        m 

:1m 


Socratea  is  a  i 
therefop 

Socrates  is  mortal ; 
it  is  unanswerably  ui^ged  by  the  adver- 
saries of  the  syUogisCic  theory,  that 
the  proposition,  Socrates  is  mortal, 
is  proBUppoBtd  in  the  more  general 
assumption,  All  men  oie  mortal :  that 
we  cannot  be  affiured  of  the  mortality 
of  all  men,  unless  we  are  already  oer- 
t^n  of  the  mortality  of  every  indi- 
vidual  man  :  that  if  it  be  still  doubt- 
ful whether  Socrates,  or  any  other 
individual  we  ciioose  to  name,  be 
mortal  or  not,  the  some  degree  of 
uncertainty  must  hang  over  the  awet- 
tion,  All  men  ore  mortal ;  that  the 
general  principle,  instead  of  being 
given  as  evidence  of  the  particoloF 
cose  cannot  itself  be  taken  for  true 
without  exception,  until  every  shadow 
of  doubt  which  could  affect  any  case 
comprised  with  it,  is  dispelled  by  evid- 
ence aliundi  ;  and  then  what  nmoina 
for  the  syllogism  to  prove!  That,  in 
short,  no  reasoning  froui  generals  to 
particulars  can,  as  such,  prove  any- 
thing, since  from  a  general  princlpli) 
we  cannot  infer  any  particiUars,  but 
those  which  the  principle  itself  sseumea 

Thin  doctrine  appears  to  me  frra- 
fragable ; 


lable   t 


,    have 


exhibited  a  strong  djsposit 
plain  it  awny,  this  was  noi]  oscaasa 
they  could  Jiscovcr  any  flaw  in  tba 
argument  itself,  but  because  the  con- 
trary opiolon  seemed  to  rest  on  argu- 
meuts  equally  indisputable.  In  the 
sylkigiam  last  referred  to,  for  piomple, 
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or  in  any  of  those  which  we  previously 
constructed,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
conclusion  may,  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  syllogism  is  presented,  be  actually 
and  bond  fide  a  new  truth  ?  Is  it  not 
matter  of  daily  experience  that  truths 
previously  unthought  of,  facts  which 
nave  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  directly 
observed,  are  arrived  at  by  way  of 
general  reasoning  ?  We  believe  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal. 
We  do  not  know  this  by  direct  observa- 
tion, so  long  as  he  is  not  vet  dead. 
If  we  were  asked  how,  this  being  the 
csase,  we  know  the  Duke  to  be  mortal, 
we  should  probably  answer,  Because 
all  men  are  so.  Here,  therefore,  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  truth  not 
(as  yet)  susceptible  of  observation,  by 
a  reasoning  which  admits  of  being 
exhibited  in  the  following  syllogism: — 
All  men  are  mortal. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a  man, 
therefore 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal. 
And  since  a  large  portion  of  our 
knowledge  is  thus  acquired,  logicians 
have  persisted  in  representing  the 
syllogism  as  a  process  of  inference  or 
proo^  though  none  of  them  has  cleared 
tip  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the 
inooiisistency  between  that  assertion 
and  the  principle  that  if  there  be 
aii^ytibdng  in  the  conclusion  which  was 
not  already  asserted  in  the  premises, 
the  aigument  is  vicious.  For  it  is 
imjNMgible  to  attach  any  serious  scien- 
tific value  to  such  a  mere  salvo  as  the 
distinction  drawn  between  being  in- 
volved hy  implietUion  in  the  premises, 
and  being  curectly  asserted  in  them. 
When  Arohbishc^  Whately  says*  that 
the  object  of  reasoning  is  "  merely  to 
expand  and  unfold  the  assertions 
wrapt  U1X  .as  it  were,  and  implied  in 
those  with  which  we  set  out,  and  to 
bring  a  person  to  perceive  and  acknow- 
ledge the  full  force  of  that  which  he 
has  admitted,"  he  does  not,  I  think, 
meet  the  real  difficulty  requiring  to 
be  explained,  namely,  how  it  happens 
thftt  a  science,  like  geometry,  can  be 

*  loffi^  p.  839  (sth  ed.) 


all  **  wrapt  up  "  in  a  few  definitions 
and  axioms.  Nor  does  this  defence 
of  the  syllc^ism  differ  much  from 
what  its  assjulants  urge  against  it  as 
an  accusation,  when  they  charge  it 
with  being  of  no  use  except  to  those 
who  seek  to  press  the  consequences  of 
an  admission  into  which  a  person  has 
been  entrapped  without  having  con- 
sidered and  understood  its  full  force. 
When  you  admitted  the  major  pre- 
mise, you  asserted  the  conclusion ; 
but,  says  Archbishop  Whately,  you 
asserted  it  by  unplication  merely: 
this,  however,  can  here  only  mean 
that  you  asserted  it  unconsciously; 
that  you  did  not  know  you  were 
asserting  it ;  but,  if  so,  the  difficulty 
revives  in  this  shape — Ought  you  not 
to  have  known  ?  Were  you  warranted 
in  asserting  the  general  proposition 
without  having  satisfied  yourself  of 
the  truth  of  everjrthing  which  it  fairly 
includes?  And  if  not,  is  not  the 
syllogistic  art  primd  facie  what  its 
assailants  affirm  it  to  be,  a  contrivance 
for  catching  you  in  a  trap,  and  hold- 
ing you  fast  in  it  ?  * 

§  3.  From  this  difficulty  there  ap- 
pears to  be  but  one  issue.  The  pro- 
position that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  mortal,  is  evidently  an  inference  ; 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  I 
am  not  contending  for  any  such  absurdity 
as  that  we  <ictucUly  "  ought  to  have  known  " 
and  considered  the  case  of  every  individual 
man,  past,  present,  and  future,  before 
affirming  that  all  men  are  mortal :  although 
this  interpretation  has  been,  strangely 
enough,  put  upon  the  preceding  observa- 
tions. There  is  no  difference  between  me 
and  Archbishop  Wh.itely,  or  any  other 
defender  of  the  syllogism,  on  the  practical 
part  of  the  matter ;  I  am  only  pointing  out 
an  inconsistency  in  the  logical  theory  of 
it,  as  conceived  by  almost  all  writers.  I 
do  not  say  that  a  i)erson  who  affirmed, 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  bom, 
that  all  men  are  mortal,  knew  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  mortal ;  but  I  do 
say  that  he  cuserted  it ;  and  I  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  the  apparent  logical  fallacy 
of  adducing  in  proof  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's mortality  a  general  statement 
which  presupposes  it.  Finding  no  suf- 
ficient resolution  of  this  difficulty  in  any 
of  the  writers  on  Logic,  I  havo  attempted 
to  supply  one. 
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it  is  got  at  as  a  conclusion  from  some- 
thing else ;  but  do  we,  in  reality,  con- 
clude it  from  the  proposition.  All  men 
are  mortal  ?    I  answer,  No. 

The  error  committed  is,  T  conceive, 
that  of  overlooking  the  distinction 
between  two  parts  of  the  process  of 
philosophising,  the  inferring  part,  and 
the  registering  part,  and  ascribing  to 
the  latter  the  functions  of  the  former. 
The  mistake  is  that  of  referring  a 
person  to  his  own  notes  for  the  origin 
of  his  knowledge.  If  a  person  is  asked 
a  question,  and  is  at  the  moment  un- 
able to  answer  it,  he  may  refresh  his 
memory  by  turning  to  a  memorandum 
which  he  carries  about  with  him.  But 
if  he  were  asked,  how  the  fact  came 
to  his  knowledge,  he  would  scarcely 
answer,  because  it  was  set  down  in  his 
notebook :  unless  the  book  was  writ- 
ten, like  the  Koran,  with  a  quill  from 
the  wing  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 

Assuming  that  the  proposition,  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal,  is  im- 
mediately an  inference  from  the  pro- 
position, All  men  are  mortal ;  whence 
do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  that 
general  truth  ?  Of  course  from  obser- 
vation. Now,  all  which  man  can  ob- 
serve are  individual  cases.  From 
these  all  general  truths  must  be  drawn, 
and  into  these  they  may  be  again 
resolved ;  for  a  general  truth  is  but 
an  aggregate  of  particular  truths ;  a 
comprehensive  expression,  by  which 
an  indefinite  niunber  of  individual 
facts  are  affirmed  or  denied  at  once. 
But  a  general  proposition  is  not  merely 
a  compendious  form  for  recording  and 
preserving  in  the  memory  a  number 
of  particular  facts,  all  of  which  have 
been  observed.  Generalisation  is  not 
a  process  of  mere  naming,  it  is  also  a 
process  of  inference.  From  instances 
which  we  have  observed,  we  feel  war- 
ranted in  concluding,  that  what  we 
found  true  in  those  instances,  holds 
in  all  similar  ones,  past,  present,  and 
future,  however  numerous  they  may 
be.  We  then,  by  that  valuable  con- 
trivance of  language  which  enables 
us  to  speak  of  many  as  if  they  were 
one,  record  all  that  we  have  observed, 


together  with  all  that  we  infer  from 
our  observations,  in  one  concise  ex- 
pression ;  and  have  thus  only  one 
proposition,  instead  of  an  endless 
niunber,  to  remember  or  to  communi- 
cate. The  results  of  many  observa- 
tions and  inferences,  and  instructions 
for  making  innumerable  inferences  in 
unforeseen  cases,  are  compressed  into 
one  short  sentence. 

When,  therefore,  we  conclude  from 
the  death  of  John  and  Thomas,  and 
every  other  person  we  ever  heard  of 
in  whose  case  the  experiment  had 
been  fairly  tried,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  mortal  like  the  rest, 
we  may,  indeed,  pass  through  the 
generalisation,  All  men  are  mortal,  as 
an  intermediate  stage  ;  but  it  is  not 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  process,  the 
descent  from  all  men  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  the  inference  re- 
sides. The  inference  is  finished  when 
we  have  asserted  that  all  men  are 
mortal.  What  remains  to  be  per- 
formed afterwards  is  merely  decipher- 
ing our  own  notes. 

Archbishop  Whately  has  contended 
that  syllogising,  or  reasoning  from 
generals  to  particulars,  is  not,  agree- ^ 
ably  to  the  vulgar  idea,  a  peculiar' 
mode  of  reasoning,  but  the  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  tfie  mode  in  which 
all  men  reason,  and  must  do  so  if  they 
reason  at  alL  With  the  deference 
due  to  so  high  an  authority,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  t^t  the  vulgar  notion 
is,  m  this  case,  the  more  correct.  If, 
from  our  experience  of  John,  Thomas, 
&c.,  who  once  were  living,  but  are 
now  dead,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude 
that  all  human  beings  are  mortal,  we 
might  surely  without  any  logical  in- 
consequence have  concluded  at  once  y 
from  those  instances  that  the  Doke^ 
of  Wellington  is  mortal  The  mor-f 
tality  of  John,  Thomas,  and  others 
is,  after  all,  the  whole  evidence  we 
have  for  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Not  one  iota  is  added 
to  the  proof  by  interpolating  a  gen- 
eral proposition.  Since  the  indivi- 
dual cases  are  all  the  evidence  we 
can  possess,  evidence  which  no  logical 
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form  into  which  we  choose  to  throw 
it  can  make  greater  than  it  is ;  and 
since  that  evidence  is  either  sufficient 
in  itself,  or,  if  insufficient  for  the  one 
purpose,  cannot  be  sufficient  for  the 
other ;  I  am  unable  to  see  why  we 
should  be  forbidden  to  take  the  short- 
est cut  from  these  sufficient  premises 
to  the  conclusion,  and  constrained  to 
travel  the  "  high  priori  road,"  by  the 
arbitrary  fiat  of  logicians.  I  cannot 
perceive  why  it  should  be  impossible 
to  journey  from  one  place  to  another 
unless  we  **  march  up  a  hill,  and  then 
march  down  again."  It  may  be  the 
safest  road,  and  there  may  be  a  rest- 
ing-place at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
affording  a  commanding  view  of  the 
surrounding  country ;  but  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  arriving  at  our 
journey's  end,  our  taking  that  road  is 
perfectly  optional ;  it  is  a  question  of 
time,  trouble,  and  danger. 

Not  only  may  we  reason  from  par- 
ticulars to  particulars  without  passing 
throu^  generals,  but  we  perpetually 
do  BO  reason.  All  our  earliest  infer- 
ences are  of  this  nature.  From  the 
/first  dawn  of  intelligence  we  draw  in- 
ferences, but  years  elapse  before  we 
learn  the  use  of  general  language. 
The  child  who^  having  burnt  his 
fingers,  avoids  to  thrust  them  again 
into  the  fire,  has  reasoned  or  inferred, 
though  he  has  never  thought  of  the 
general  maxim,  Fire  bums.  He 
knows  from  memory  that  he  has  been 
burnt,  and  on  this  evidence  believes, 
when  he  sees  a  candle,  that  if  he  puts 
his  finger  into  the  fiame  of  it,  he  will 
be  burnt  again.  He  believes  this  in 
every  case  which  happens  to  arise ; 
but  without  looking,  in  each  instance, 
beyond  the  present  case.  He  is  not 
generalising;  he  is  inferring  a  par- 
ticular from  particulars.  In  the  same 
way,  also,  brutes  reason.  There  is 
no  groimd  for  attributing  to  any  of 
the  lower  animals  the  use  of  signs  of 
snoh  a  nature  as  to  render  general 
propositions  possible.  But  those  ani- 
/  mals  profit  by  experience,  and  avoid 
what  they  have  found  to  cause  them 
pain,  in  the  same  manner,  though  not 


always  with  the  same  skill,  as  a  human 
creature.  Not  only  the  burnt  child, 
but  the  burnt  dog,  dreads  the  fire. 

I  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  when 
drawing  inferences  from  our  personal 
experience,  and  not  from  maxims 
handed  down  to  us  by  books  or  tra- 
dition, we  much  oftener  conclude  from 
particulars  to  particulars  directly, 
than  through  the  intermediate  agency 
of  any  general  proposition.  We  are 
constantly  reasoning  from  ourselves 
to  other  people,  or  from  one  person  to 
another,  without  giving  ourselves  the 
trouble  to  erect  our  observations  into 
general  maxims  of  human  or  external 
nature.  When  we  conclude  that  some 
person  will,  on  some  given  occasion, 
feel  or  act  so  and  so,  we  sometimes 
judge  from  an  enlarged  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  human  beings 
in  general,  or  persons  of  some  particu- 
lar character,  are  accustomed  to  feel 
and  act ;  but  much  oftener  from 
merely  recollecting  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  same  person  in  some 
previous  instance,  or  from  considering 
how  we  should  feel  or  act  ourselves. 
It  is  not  only  the  village  matron,  whq 
when  called  to  a  consultation  upon 
the  case  of  a  neighboiur's  child,  pro- 
nounces on  the  evil  and  its  remedy 
simply  on  the  recollection  and  autho- 
rity of  what  she  accounts  the  similar 
case  of  her  Lucy.  We  all,  where  we 
have  no  definite  maxims  to  steer  by, 
guide  ourselves  in  the  same  way ;  and 
if  we  have  an  extensive  experience, 
and  retain  its  impressions  strongly, 
we  may  acquire  in  this  manner  a  very 
considerable  power  of  accurate  judg- 
ment, which  we  may  be  utterly  incap- 
able of  justifying  or  of  communicating 
to  others.  Among  the  higher  order 
of  practical  intellects  there  have  been 
many  of  whom  it  was  remarked  how 
admirably  they  suited  their  means  to 
their  ends,  without  being  able  to  give 
any  sufficient  reasons  for  what  they 
did  ;  and  applied,  or  seemed  to  apply, 
recondite  principles  which  they  were 
wholly  unable  to  state.  This  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  having  a  mind 
stored  with   appropriate  particulars, 
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DiDd  having  been  long  Mxastomed  to 
reaBOD  at  ones  fram  theae  to  fresh 
liHrticulam,  without  practiaing  tho 
hiibit  of  etating  %o  oneself  or  to  otht^ra 
the  correapoadiag  gsnenil  proposi  tions. 
An  old  waTTiDr^  od  b.  rapid  glfttics  at 
the  outlinea  of  the  ground,  ia  able  at 
once  to  give  tha  neceimarj  orders  for 
a  atilfal  Brrangeiuenl  of  his  troops  ; 
though  it  he  haa  reoeived  little  theo- 
reiticiil  instruction,  and  hoa  xeldom 
been  called  upon  Id  answer  to  other 
people  for  hia  conduct,  he  may  never 
have  had  in  his  mind  %  single  general 
theorem  reapecting  the  relation  be- 
tween ground  and  array.  But  hia 
experience  of  encampmente,  in  ojr- 
cumatanceB  more  or  lesii  siuiiJar,  has 
left  a  number  of  vivid,  unexpreBiiad, 
ungeneralined  analogies  in  hia  mind, 
the  most  af^>rapmte  of  which,  in- 
BtButlj  Buggeating  itatilf,  detenninea 
him  to  a  judicioua  arrangement. 

The  alotl  of  an  uneducateii  piirsan 
in  the  uBe  of  weapons  or  of  tuola  is 
of  a  preciaelj  aimihir  nntnre.  The 
savage  who  enecutea  unerringly  the 
exact  throw  which  brings  down  hia 
game,  or  hia  enemy,  In  the  manner 
moat  suited  to  hia  purpose,  nndEr  the 
operation  of  oil  the  conditionB  necee- 
sorilj  involved,  the  weight  and  form 
of  the  weapon,  the  direi;tiDn  and  dis- 
tance of  the  object,  the  action  cd  the 
wind,  fta,  owea  thia  power  to  k  long  ] 
aeries  of  previous  experimeiita,  the 
results  of  which  he  certainly  never 
framed  into  any  verbal  tbeoremB  or 
rules.  The  aame  thing  may  generally 
be  Bud  of  any  other  extiaurdioary 
mamial  dexterity.  Not  kmg  ago  a 
Scotch  manufactorer  procured  from 
England,  at  a  high  rate  of  wagea,  a 
working  dyer,  famous  for  producing 
very  fine  oolaura,  with  the  view  of 
teaching  to  hia  other  workmen  the 
same  aldIL  Tbo  workman  came  ;  but 
hia  modeofproporticFningthe  ingredi- 
ents, in  which  lay  the  secret  of  the 
I  he  produced,  was  by  taking 
them  up  in  handfula,  while  the  com- 
mon method  was  to  weigh  them.  The 
manufacturer  sought  to  make  him 
limi  hia  handling  tyateni  into  an  equi- 


valent welghijig 
guneml  principle  of  hia  pocnli 
of  proceeding  might  be  asoertnined. 
This,  however,  the  man  found  himBSlf 
quiteunabletu  do,  and  therefore  could 
impart  hia  skill  to  nobody.  He  had, 
frcnu  the  individual  cosea  of  hia  own 
experience,  eHtablished  a  connection 
in  his  mind  between  Gne  effects  of 
colour,  and  tactual  percuptions  in 
handling  hbi  dyeing  materials ;  and 
from  these  perceptions  he  could,  in 
any  partiauLLr  caae,  infer  the  meana 
to  be  employed,  and  the  effects  which 
would  be  product,  but  could  not  put 
others  in  poaseaaiou  of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  proceeded,  from  having 
never  genendised  them  in  his  own 
mind,  or  expressed  them  in  langnage. 
Almost  Bverv  one  knowa  Lord 
Mainfield'B  advice  to  a  man  of  practi- 
cal good  sense,  who,  being  appointed 
governor  of  a  colony,  liad  to  preside 
in  its  court  of  justice,  without  pre- 
vious judicial  practice  or  legal  educa- 
tion. The  ad^ico  was  to  give  hia 
dBoiBion  boldly,  for  it  would  probably 
be  right ;  but  never  to  ventnrB  on  ^ 
aasigrang  reaaouB,  for  they  would  '' 
almost  infallibly  be  wrong.  In  cases 
like  this,  which  are  of  no  uncommon 
occurrence,  it  would  be  absnrd  to 
suppose  that  the  bad  reason  wss  tha 
source  of  the  good  deciaion.  Lord 
Mansfield  knew  that  if  any  reason 
were  aaaignBd  it  would  be  neoessnrily 
an  aftorthuoght,  tlie  judge  being  in 
fact  guided  by  impressions  fiton  past 
experience,  wilJiout  the  oircnitooa  pio- 
oesB  of  framing  general  prindples 
from  them,  and  that  if  he  attempted 
to  frame  any  such  he  would  assuredly 
f^L  Loid  ManafiGld.  however,  woukl 
not  have  doubted  that  a  man  of  equal 
experience  who  had  also  a  mind  at<n«d 
with  general  propositions  derived  by 
legitimate  mductiun  from  that  experi- 
ence, would  have  been  greatly  prefer- 
able  as  a  judge  to  one,  however  saga- 
dous,  who  could  not  be  trusted  witli 
the  explanation  and  justification 
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ampleB  of  the  rudest  and  most  spon- 
taneous form  of  the  operations  of 
superior  minds.  It  is  a  defect  in 
them,  and  often  a  source  of  errors, 
not  to  have  generalised  as  they  went 
on ;  but  generalisation,  though  a  help, 
I  the  most  important  indeed  of  all  helps, 
^  is  not  an  essentiaL 

Even  the  scientifically  instructed, 
who  possess,  in  the  form  of  general 
|Mt)poBitions,  a  systematic  record  of 
the  results  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind, need  not  always  revert  to  those 
geneval  propositions  in  order  to  apply 
that  experience  to  a  new  case.  It  is 
jnstiy  remarked  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
that  though  the  reasonings  in  mathe- 
matics depend  entirely  on  the  axioms, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  our 
seeing  the  conclusiveness  of  the  proof 
that  the  axioms  should  be  expressly 
adverted  ta  When  it  is  inferred  that 
A  B  is  equal  to  G  D  because  each  of 
them  is  equal  to  E  F,  the  most  un- 
cultivated understanding,  as  soon  as 
the  propositions  were  imderstood, 
would  assent  to  the  inference,  without 
having  ever  heard  of  the  general  truth 
that  "  things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another." 
This  remark  of  Stewart,  consistently 
followed  out,  goes  to  the  root,  as  I 
oomoeive,  of  the  philosophy  of  ratio- 
dnattion ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  himself  stopt  short  at  a  much 
more  limited  application  of  it.  He 
saw  that  the  general  propositions  on 
^  n^uoh  a  reasoning  is  said  to  depend 
^  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  altogether 
omitted,  without  impairing  its  pro- 
bative force.  But  he  imagined  this 
to  be  a  peculiarity  belonging  to 
aziomB ;  and  argued  from  it,  that 
axioms  are  not  the  foundations  or 
first  principles  of  geometry  from 
whidi  all  the  other  truths  of  the 
science  are  synthetically  deduced,  (as 
the  laws  of  motion  and  of  the  com- 
position of  forces  in  dynamics,  the 
equal  mobility  of  fluids  in  hydro- 
stoticB,  the  laws  of  reflection  and 
vefraction  in  optics,  are  the  first 
principles  of  those  sciences,)  but  are 
\     merely  neoessary  assumptions,  self- 


evident  indeed,  and  the  denial  of 
which  would  annihilate  all  demon- 
stration, but  from  which,  as  premises, 
nothing  can  be  demonstrated.  In  the 
present,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
this  thoughtful  and  elegant  writer  has 
perceived  an  important  truth,  but 
only  by  halves.  Finding,  in  the  case 
of  geometrical  axioms,  that  general 
names  have  not  any  talismanic  virtue 
for  conjuring  new  truths  out  of  the 
well  where  they  lie  hid,  and  not  seeing 
that  this  is  equally  true  in  every  other 
case  of  generalisation,  he  contended 
that  axioms  are  in  their  nature  barren 
of  consequences,  and  that  the  really 
fruitful  truths,  the  real  first  principles 
of  geometry,  are  the  definitions  ;  that 
the  definition,  for  example,  of  the  circle 
is  to  the  properties  of  the  circle  what 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  are  to  the 
rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  Torricellian 
tube.  Yet  all  that  he  had  asserted 
respecting  the  function  to  which  the 
axioms  are  confined  in  the  demon- 
strations of  geometry  holds  equally 
true  of  the  definitions.  Every  demon- 
stration in  Euclid  might  be  carried  on 
without  them.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  ordinary  process  of  proving  a  pro- 
position of  geometry  by  means  of  a 
diagram.  What  assumption,  in  fact, 
do  we  set  out  from  to  demonstrate  by 
a  diagram  any  of  the  properties  of  the 
circle?  Not  that  in  all  circles  the 
radii  are  equal,  but  only  that  they  are 
so  in  the  circle  ABO.  As  our  warrant 
for  assimiing  this,  we  appeal,  it  is  true, 
to  the  definition  of  a  circle  in  general ; 
but  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
assumption  be  granted  in  the  case  of 
the  particular  circle  supposed.  From 
this,  which  is  not  a  general  but  a 
singular  proposition,  combined  with 
other  propositions  of  a  similar  kind, 
some  of  which  when  generalised  are 
called  definitions,  and  others  axioms, 
we  prove  that  a  certain  conclusion  is 
true,  not  of  all  circles,  but  of  the 
particular  circle  ABC ;  or  at  least 
would  be  so,  if  the  facts  precisely 
accorded  with  our  assumptions.  The 
enunciation,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the 
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general  theorem  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  demonstration,  is  not  the 
proposition  actually  demonstrated. 
One  instance  only  is  demonstrated : 
but  the  process  by  which  this  is  done 
is  a  process  which,  when  we  consider 
its  nature,  we  perceive  might  be 
exactly  copied  in  an  indefinite  number 
of  other  instances  ;  in  every  instance 
which  conforms  to  certain  conditions. 
The  contrivance  of  general  language 
furnishing  us  with  terms  which  con- 
note these  conditions,  we  are  able  to 
assert  this  indefinite  mioltitude  of 
truths  in  a  single  expression,  and  this 
expression  is  the  general  theorem. 
By  dropping  the  use  of  diagrams,  and 
substituting,  in  the  demonstrations, 
general  phrases  for  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  we  might  prove  the  general 
theorem  directly,  that  is,  we  might 
demonstrate  all  the  cases  at  once; 
and  to  do  this  we  must,  of  course, 
employ  as  our  premises  the  axioms 
and  definitions  in  their  general  form. 
But  this  only  means,  that  if  we  can 
prove  an  individual  conclusion  by 
assuming  an  individual  fact,  then  in 
whatever  case  we  are  warranted  in 
making  an  exactly  similar  assumption, 
we  may  draw  an  exactly  similar  con- 
clusion. The  definition  is  a  sort  of 
notice  to  ourselves  and  others  what 
assumptions  we  think  ourselves  en- 
titled to  make.  And  so  in  all  cases, 
the  general  propositions,  whether 
called  definitions,  axioms,  or  laws  of 
nature,  which  we  lay  down  at  the 
beginning  of  our  reasonings,  are 
merely  abridged  statements,  in  a 
kind  of  shorthand,  of  the  particular 
facts,  which,  as  occasion  arises,  we 
either  think  we  may  proceed  on  as 
proved,  or  intend  to  assume.  In  any 
one  demonstration  it  is  enough  if  we 
assume  for  a  particular  case,  suitably 
selected,  what  by  the  statement  of  the 
definition  or  principle  we  announce 
that  we  intend  to  assume  in  all  cases 
which  may  arise.  The  definition  of 
the  circle,  therefore,  is  to  one  of 
Euclid's  demonstrations  exactly  what, 
according  to  Stewart,  the  axioms  are  ; 
that  is,  the  demonstration  does  not 


depend  on  it,  but  yet  if  we  deny  it 
the  demonstration  fails.  The  proof 
does  not  rest  on  the  general  assump- 
tion, but  on  a  similar  assumption  con- 
fined to  the  particular  case  :  that  case, 
however,  being  chosen  as  a  specimen 
or  paradigm  of  the  whole  class  of  cases 
included  in  the  theorem,  there  can  be 
no  ground  for  making  the  assumption  in 
that  case  which  does  not  exist  in  every 
other ;  and  to  deny  the  assiunption 
as  a  general  truth  is  to  deny  the  right 
of  making  it  in  the  particulajr  instance. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
ample  reasons  for  stating  both  the 
principles  and  the  theorems  in  their 
general  form,  and  these  wiU  be  ex- 
plained presently,  so  far  as  explana- 
tion is  requisite.  But,  that  unprac- 
tised learners,  even  in  making  use  of 
one  theorem  to  demonstrate  another, 
reason  rather  from  particular  to  parti- 
cular  than  from  the  general  proposi- 
tion, is  manifest  from  the  difi&culty 
they  find  in  applying  a  theorem  to  a 
case  in  which  the  configuration  of  the 
diagram  is  extremely  unlike  that  of 
the  diagram  by  which  the  original 
theorem  was  demonstrated.  A  diffi- 
culty which,  except  in  cases  of  unusual 
mental  power,  long  practice  can  alone 
remove,  and  removeschiefly  by  render- 
ing us  familiar  with  all  the  configura- 
tions consistent  with  the  general  con> 
ditions  of  the  theorem. 

§  4.  From  the  considerations  now 
adduced  the  following  conclusions 
seem  to  be  established.  All  inference 
is  from  particulars  to  particulars : 
General  propositions  are  merely  re- 
gistersof  such  inferences  already  made, 
and  short  formulae  for  making  more  : 
The  major  premise  of  a  syllogism,  con- 
sequently, is  a  formula  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and  the  conclusion  is  not  an 
inference  drawn /jwn,  the  formula,  but 
an  inference  drawn  according  to  the 
formula ;  the  real  logical  antecedent 
or  premise  being  the  particular  facts 
from  which  thegeneral  proposition  was 
collected  by  induction.  Those  facts, 
and  the  individual  instances  which 
supplied  them,  may  have  been  for- 
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gotten ;  but  a  record  remains,  not 
indeed  descriptive  of  the  facts  them- 
selves, but  showing  how  those  cases 
may  be  distinguished,  respecting 
which,  the  facts,  when  known,  were 
considered  to  warrant  a  given  infer- 
ence. According  to  the  indications 
of  this  record  we  draw  our  conclusion  ; 
which  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  conclusion  from  the  forgotten  facts. 
For  this  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
read  the  record  correctly ;  and  the 
rules  of  the  syllogism  are  a  set  of  pre- 
cautions to  ensure  our  doing  so. 

This  view  of  the  functions  of  the 
syllogism  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
sideration of  precisely  thosecases  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  least  favour- 
able to  it,  namely,  those  in  which 
ratiocination  is  independent  of  any 
prevkms  induction.  We  have  already 
observed  that  the  syllogism,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  reasoning,  is 
only  the  latter  half  of  the  process  of 
travelling  from  premises  to  a  conclu- 
sion. There  are,  however,  some  pecu- 
liar oases  in  which  it  is  the  whole 
process.  Particulars  alone  are  cap- 
aUe  of  being  subjected  to  observation  ; 
and  all  knowledge  which  is  derived 
from  observation  begins,  therefore, 
of  necessity,  in  particulars ;  but  our 
knowledge  may,  in  cases  of  certain 
desoriptionB,  be  conceived  as  coming 
to  ns  ^m  other  sources  than  observa- 
tion. It  may  present  itself  as  coming 
from  testimony,  which,  on  the  occa- 
sion and  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  is 
accepted  as  of  an  authoritative  char- 
acter :  and  the  information  thus 
oommnnicated  may  be  conceived  to 
comprise  not  only  particular  facts  but 
general  propositions,  as  when  a 
soientifio  doctrine  is  accepted  without 
examination  on  the  authority  of 
writers,  or  a  theological  doctrine  on 
that  of  Scripture.  Or  the  generalisa- 
tion may  not  be,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
»B  assertion  at  all,  but  a  command  ;  a 
law,  not  in  the  philosophical,  but  in 
tile  moral  and  political  sense  of  the 
term  :  an  expression  of  the  desire  of  a 
superior,  that  we,  or  any  number  of 
cytber  peisans,  shall  conform  our  con- 


duct to  certain  general  instructions. 
So  far  as  this  asserts  a  fact,  namely,  a 
volition  of  the  l^slator,  that  fact  is 
an  individual  fact,  and  the  proposition, 
therefore,  is  not  a  general  proposition. 
But  the  description  therein  contained 
of  the  conduct  which  it  is  the  will  of 
the  legislator  that  his  subject  should 
observe,  is  generaL  The  proposition 
asserts,  not  that  all  men  are,  anything, 
but  that  all  men  ihail  do  something. 

In  both  these  cases  the  generalities 
are  the  original  data,  and  the  parti- 
culars are  elicited  from  them  by  a 
process  which  correctly  resolves  itself 
into  a  series  of  syllogisms.  The  real 
nature,  however,  of  the  supposed  de- 
ductive process  is  evident  enough. 
The  only  point  to  be  determined  is, 
whether  the  authority  which  declared 
the  general  proposition  intended  to 
include  this  case  in  it ;  and  whether 
the  legislator  intended  his  command 
to  apply  to  the  present  case  among 
others  or  not  ?  This  is  ascertained  by 
examining  whether  the  case  possesses 
the  marks  by  which,  as  those  autho- 
rities have  signified,  the  cases  which 
they  meant  to  certify  or  to  influence 
may  be  known.  The  object  of  the  in- 
quiry is  to  make  out  the  witness's  or 
the  legislator's  intention,  through  the 
indication  given  by  their  words.  This 
is  a  question,  as  the  Germans  express 
it,  of  hermeneutics.  The  operation  is 
not  a  process  of  inference,  but  a  process 
of  interpretation. 

In  this  last  phrase  we  have  obtained 
an  expression  which  appears  to  me  to 
characterise,  moreaptly  than  any  other, 
the  functions  of  the  syllogism  in  all 
cases.  When  the  premises  are  given 
by  authority,  the  function  of  Reason- 
ing is  to  ascertain  the  testimony  of  a 
witness,  or  the  will  of  a  legislator,  by 
interpreting  the  signs  in  which  the 
one  has  intimated  his  assertion  and 
the  other  his  command.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  the  premises  are  derived 
from  observation,  the  function  of 
Reasoning  is  to  ascertain  what  we 
(or  our  predecessors)  formerly  thought 
might  be  inferred  from  the  observed 
facta,  and  to  do  this  by  interpreting 
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from  evidenoe,  more  or  lese  oarafullj 
ireighed,  it  formerlj  appeared  that  a 
certain  attributm  might  be  inferred 
wherever  we  perceive  h  certain  murk. 
The  propoBitian,  All  iiieii  nre  mottal, 
for  instance,  showH  that  we  have  had 
eipbrienoe  from  whioli  we  thought  it 
followed  that  the  attriliates  coanoted 
bj  tlie  term  "  man  "  are  a  nark,  of  mor- 
talitj.  But  when  we  conclade  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal,  we 
do  Dot  infer  thia  from  the  memonin- 
duQi,  but  from  the  former  exporienis. 
All  that  we  infer  from  the  memor- 
aadum  is  our  own  previous  belief  (or 
tint  of  those  who  transmitted  to  ns  the 
1)ropa^ition)  concerning  the  infarences 
which  that  former  experience  would 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
syllogiam  cendera  conHistent  and  in- 
telligible what  otherwise  remains  ub- 
naare  and  conFiieed  in  Uie  theory  of 
Archbishop  Whntel;  and  other  sn- 
lightaned  defenders  of  the  BfUogistio 
doctrine  reapeotiug  the  limits  to  wbidi 
its funutiooB are ctin fined,  Theyaffirm 
in  as  eipllolt  terms  an  can  be  uned, 
that  the  sole  office  of  general  reason- 
ing is  to  prevent  inconeiatency  in  our 
apmians  ;  to  prevent  us  from  assent- 
ing to  Miything,  the  truth  of  which 
would  contradict  something  to  which 
wo  had  previously  on  good  grounds 
given  our  s^senL  And  they  tell  us, 
that  the  sole  ground  which  a  syUogisru 
affordx  for  assenting  to  the  aooohision, 
is  that  the  suppoaitkin  of  its  being 
false,  combined  with  the  supposition 
that  the  premises  are  true,  would  load 
to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Now 
this  would  be  but  a  lame  account  of 
the  real  gRHmds  which  we  have  for 
believing  the  faots  which  we  learn 
from  reasoning,  in  contradistinctiun 
ti>  observation.  Tlie  true  reason  why 
we  believe  Chat  tbe  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton will  die,  ig  that  his  fathers,  and 
our  fathers,  and  oil  other  penons  who 
were  oiiteuipai'ary  with  them,  have 
died.  Those  facts  are  the  real  pre- 
mineH  of  the  reasoning     Bnt  we  are 


not  led  to  inler  the  o 

those  premises,  by  the  neoesdty  nt' 
avoiding  any  verbal  inconainteney. 
There  is  no  contradiction  in  supposing 
that  all  those  persons  have  died,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Weilington  miif, 
notwithstanding,  live  for  ever,  fiat 
there  would  be  a  contradiction  if  we 
first,  on  the  ground  of  those  same 
premised,  made  n  general  aasertetn 
including  and  covering  the  CABe  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  then  refused 
to  stand  to  it  in  the  individual  case. 
Tliero  isanincunsistenoyUi  be  avoided 


betw. 


1  the  n 


if  the  infereuoea  which  may  be  justly 
drawn  in  future  coses,  and  tbe  infer-- 
cnces  we  actually  draw  in  those  ca«ea 
when  they  arise.  With  this  view  we 
interpret  our  own  formid^  precisely 
as  a  judge  interprets  a  law ;  in  order 
that  we  may  avoid  drawing  any  in- 
fereuoea not  conformable  to  ourfor- 
mer  intention,  aaa  judge  avoids  giving 
any  docision  not  conformable  to  the 
legialator's  intention.  The  rules  for 
this  interpretation  are  the  rules  of  the 
syllogism  :  and  its  sole  purpose  is  to 
maintain  oon.sistency  between  the  ooa- 
cliisiona  we  draw  in  every  particular 
Cass,  and  the  previiMiit  general  direc- 
tions for  drawing  them ;  whether 
those  general  directions  were  framed 
by  ourselves  aa  the  reoult  of  indoe- 
tion,  or  were  received  by  us  from  an 
authority  competent  to  give  them, 

%  5.  In  tbe  above  obwrvations  it 
bos,  I  think,  beenshown,  that,  though 
there  is  always  a  process  of  reasonina 
or  inference  where  a  syllogism  iaosaf^ 
the  syllc^am  is  not  a  correct  analysis 
of  that  process  of  reasoning  or  iala- 
ence;  which  is,  on  the  contrary  (iriuni 
not  a  mere  inference  from  teMimonj) 
an  inference  from  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars, anthoi-iaed  by  a  previous  in- 
forenee  from  particulars  to  general*, 
and  substantially  the  same  with  it  j 
of  tbe  nature,  therefore,  of  Induction. 
But  while  theseconciusions  appear  to 
me  undeniable,   I   must  yet  enter  a 
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doofcrine  that  the  syllogistic  art  is  use- 
less for  the  purposes  of  reasoning. 
The  reasoning  lies  in  the  act  of  gene- 
ralisation, not  in  interpreting  the 
record  of  that  act ;  but  the  syllogis- 
tic form  is  an  indispensable  collateral 
security  for  the  correctness  of  the 
gwneraliHation  itself. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  that  if  we 
hftye  a  collection  of  particulars  suffi- 
cient for  g^rounding  an  induction,  we 
need  not  frame  a  general  proposition ; 
we  may  reason  at  once  from  those 
partioalarB  to  other  particulars.  But 
It  is  to  be  remarked  withal,  that 
whenever,  from  a  set  of  particular 
oases,  we  can  legitimately  draw  any 
inference,  we  may  legitimately  make 
our  inference  a  general  one.  If,  from 
observation  and  experiment,  we  can 
oOQolTide  to  one  new  case,  so  may  we 
to  an  indefinite  number.  If  that 
which  has  held  true  in  our  past  experi- 
ence will  therefore  hold  in  time  to 
come^  it  will  not  hold  merely  in  some 
Individual  case,  but  in  all  cases  of 
flomegivendescription.  Every  induc- 
tion, tiierefore,  which  suffices  to  prove 
one  fiust,  proves  an  indefinite  multi- 
tude of  facts :  the  experience  which 
justifies  a  single  prediction  must  be 
snob  as  will  sufiBce  to  bear  out  a 
genenal  theorem.  This  theorem  it  is 
extremely  important  to  ascertain  and 
dedaie  in  its  broadest  form  of  gene- 
rali^,  and  thus  to  place  before  our 
minds,  in  its  full  extent^  the  whole  of 
what  our  evidence  must  prove  if  it 
piroves  anything. 

This  throwing  of  the  whole  body  of 
possible  inferences  from  a  given  set  of 
particulars  into  one  general  expression 
operates  as  a  security  for  their  being 
just  inferences,  in  more  wa;^  than 
one.  First,  the  general  principle  pre- 
sents a  larger  object  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  any  of  the  singular  proposi- 
tions which  it  contains.  A  process  of 
thought  which  leads  to  a  compiehen- 
aive  generality  is  felt  as  of  greater 
importance  than  one  which  terminates 
in  an  insulated  fact ;  and  the  mind 
IB,  even  unconsciously,  led  to  bestow 
greater  attention  upon  the  process,  and 


to  weigh  more  carefully  the  sufficiency 
of  the  experience  appealed  to  for 
supporting  the  inference  grounded 
upon  it.  There  is  another,  and  a  more 
important,  advantage.  In  reasoning 
from  a  course  of  individual  observa- 
tions to  some  new  and  unobserved 
case,  which  we  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with,  (or  we  should  not  be 
inquiring  into  it,)  and  in  which,  since 
We  are  inquiring  into  it,  we  probably 
feel  a  peculiar  interest,  there  is  very 
little  to  prevent  us  from  giving  way 
to  negligence,  or  to  any  bias  which 
may  affect  our  wishes  or  our  imagina- 
tion, and,  under  that  influence,  accept- 
ing insufficient  evidence  as  sufficient. 
But  if,  instead  of  concluding  straight 
to  the  particular  case,  we  place  before 
ourselves  an  entire  class  of  facts — the 
whole  contents  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion, every  tittle  of  which  is  legiti- 
mately inferrible  from  our  premises,  if 
that  one  particular  conclusion  is  so  ; 
there  is  then  a  considerable  likelihood 
that  if  the  premises  are  insufficient, 
and  the  general  inference,  therefore, 
groundless,  it  will  comprise  within  it 
some  fact  or  facts  the  reverse  of  which 
we  already  know  to  be  true  ;  and  we 
shall  thus  discover  the  error  in  our 
generalisation  by  a  reductio  ad  im- 
pombile. 

Thus  if,  during  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  a  subject  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  under  the  bias  naturally  given 
to  uie  imagination  and  expectations 
by  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
Antonines,  had  been  disposed  to  ex- 
pect that  Commodus  would  be  a  just 
ruler ;  supposing  him  to  stop  there,  he 
might  only  have  been  undeceived  by 
sad  experience.  But  if  he  reflected 
that  this  expectation  could  not  be 
justifiable  unless  from  the  same 
evidence  he  was  warranted  in  con- 
cluding some  general  proposition,  as, 
for  instance,  that  all  Roman  emperors 
are  just  rulers ;  he  would  immecjQately 
have  thought  of  Nero,  Domitian,  and 
other  instances,  which,  showing  the 
falsity  of  the  general  conclusion,  and 
therefore  the  insufficiency  of  the  pre- 
mises, would  have  warned  him  that 
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thine  premiBes  could  not  prove  in 
the  instance  oF  CommoduB,  what  they 
were  inadEqiuitB  to  pmve  in  auif  col- 
lection of  caaes  ia  which  hie  waa 
included. 

The  adiantage,  in  judging  whether 
any  controverted  inference  is  le^ti- 
mate,  of  referring  to  a  parallel  caee, 
is  univeraally  aclcnowled^ed.  But  by 
aacending  to  the  general  propoettion, 
we  bring  under  anr  view  not  ont 
panttlel  case  only,  hot  all  poHibU 
parallel  cases  at  once ;  all  CBsea  tx 
which  the  same  set  of  evidentiary 
Donaidorations  arc  applicable. 

When,  therefore,  we  argue  from 
Dumber  of  known  cues  to  another 
OBse  Buppoaed  to  be  anslog;ons,  it  is 
iilways  pDHBible,  and  geaenmy  advaa- 
tageoua,  to  divert  our  argument  into 
the  circuitous  channel  of  an  induction 
from  those  known  eaaea  to  a,  general 
propoaition,  and  a  subsequent  appli- 
catTon  of  that  general  propotrition  to 
the  unknocrn  case.  This  second  part 
of  the  operation,  which,  as  before  ob- 
Eerreil,  ia  essentially  a  procesa  of  in. 


sylbg' 


I,  will  h 


esolvable  i 


«  of  ^llogisms,  the 
majors  of  which  will  be  general  pro. 
poflitionn  embracing  whcJe  claaaee  of 
cosea  ;  evei;  one  of  which  propositEons 
must  be  true  in  all  its  extent,  if  the 
[s  maintainable.  IF,  there- 
,  any  fact  Fairly  coming  within 
the  range  of  one  of  tbeae  general  pn>- 

Eoaitiona,  and  ojnBtijneiitly  aiaerted 
y  it,  is  known  or  suspected  to  be 
other  than  the  proposition  aaserta  it 
to  be,  this  mode  of  stating  the  arga- 
ment  cauaea  ua  to  know  or  to  suspect 
that  the  original  obaervations,  which 
are  the  real  grounds  of  onr  eoncluaion, 
are  not  sufficient  to  support  it  And 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  chance  of 
our  detecting  the  inconcluaiveness  of 
our  evidence,  will  be  the  increased 
reliance  we  are  entitled  to  place  in 
it  if  no  such  evidence  of  defect  shall 
appear. 

The  value,  Uieretore,  of  the  syllo- 
gistic form,  and  of  the  rales  for  using 
it  correctly,  does  not  consist  in  their 
being  the  form  and  the  rules  accord- 


ing to  which  ^         

sarily,  or  even  UBually  made  ;  but 
their  famishing  ns  with  a  mode  in 
which  those  reasoning  may  always 
be  represented,  and  which  is  admir- 
ably calculated,  if  they  are  incon- 
clusive, to  bring  their  iuconolusiveneaa 
to  light  An  induction  from  parti- 
culara  to  generals,  followed  by  a  lyl- 
logistic  procesa  from  those  genenls 
to  other  particulars,  is  a  form  in  which 
we  may  always  state  our  reasoningB 
if  we  please.  It  is  not  a  farm  in  which 
we  mud  reuvm,  but  it  is  a  form  in 
which  we  may  reason,  and  into  which 
it  is  indispensable  to  throw  our  reason- 
ing when  there  is  any  doubt  of  its 
vaUdity :  though  when  the  csae  ia 
familiar  and  little  complicated,  and 
there  is  no  suspicion  of  error,  we  may, 
and  do,  reason  at  once  from  the  known 
parijoular  coses  to  unknown  ones.* 

These  are  the  uses  of  syUogism,  aa 
a  mode  of  verifying  any  given  argu- 
ment. Its  ulterior  uses,  as  rcspecti 
the  general  courae  of  onr  intellectual 
operations,  hardly  reiiuire  illustration, 
being  in  fact  the  acknuwledged  uses 
of  general  language.     They  amo 


single  careful  interrogation  of  eitperi- 
ence  may  sulBce,  and  the  result  may 
be  registered  in  the  form  of  a  genet^ 
pro[>09Ltion,  which  is  committed  to 
memory  or  to  writing,  and  from  which 
afterwards  we  have  only  to  sylloglBe. 
The  particutaifl  of  our  experiments 
may  then  be  dismissed  from  the 
■  which  it  would  bu  impoB- 
would,  I 
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sible  to  retain  bo  great  a  multitude  of 
details;  while  the  knowledge  which 
those  details  afforded  for  future  use, 
and  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
as  soon  as  the  observations  were  for- 
gotten, or  as  their  record  became  too 
bulky  for  reference,  is  retained  in  a 
commodious  and  immediately  avail- 
able shape  by  means  of  general  lan- 
guage. 

Against  this  advantage  is  to  be  set 
the  countervailing  inconvenience,  that 
inferences  originally  made  on  insuffi- 
cient evidence  become  consecrated, 
and,  as  it  were,  hardened  into  general 
maadms;  and  the  mind  cleaves  to 
them  from  habit  after  it  has  outgrown 
any  liability  to  be  misled  by  similar 
fallacious  appearances  if  they  were 
now  for  the  first  time  presented ;  but 
having  forgotten  the  particulars,  it 
does  not  think  of  revising  its  own 
former  decision.  An  inevitable  draw- 
back, which,  however  considerable  in 
Itself,  forms  evidently  but  a  small  set- 
off against  the  immense  benefits  of 
general  language. 

The  use  of  the  syllogism  is  in  truth 
no  other  than  the  use  of  general  pro- 
positions in  reasoning.  We  can 
reason  without  them  ;  m  simple  and 
obvious  cases  we  habitually  do  so ; 
minds  of  great  sagacity  can  do  it  in 
eases  not  simple  and  obvious,  provided 
their  experience  supplies  them  Mdth  in- 
stances essentially  similar  to  every 
combination  of  circumstances  likely  to 
arise.  But  other  minds,  and  the  same 
minds  where  they  have  not  the  same 
pre-eminent  advantages  of  personal 
experience,  are  quite  helpless  without 
the  aid  of  general  propositions,  where- 
ever  the  case  presents  the  smallest 
complication;  and  if  we  made  no 
general  propositions,  few  persons 
would  get  much  beyond  those  simple 
inferences  which  are  drawn  by  the 
moreintelligent  of  the  brutes.  Though 
not  necessary  to  reasoning,  general  pro- 
poiitions  are  necessary  to  any  consi- 
derable progress  in  reasoning.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  and  indispensable 
to  separate  the  process  of  investigation 
into  two  parts ;  and  obtain  general 


formulae  for  determining  what  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn,  before  the  occa- 
sion arises  for  drawing  the  inferences. 
The  work  of  drawing  them  is  then  that 
of  applying  the  formulae ;  and  the  rules 
of  syllogism  are  a  system  of  securities 
for  the  correctness  of  the  application. 

§  6.  To  complete  the  series  of  con* 
siderations  connected  with  the  philo- 
sophical character  of  the  syllogism, 
it  is  requisite  to  consider,  since  the 
syllogism  is  not  the  universal  type  of 
the  reasoning  process,  what  is  the  real 
type.  This  resolves  itself  into  the 
question,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
minor  premise,  and  in  what  manner  it 
contributes  to  establish  the  conclusion : 
for  as  tothe  major,  wenow  fnllyvmder- 
stand,  that  the  place  which  it  nomi- 
nally occupies  in  our  reasonings,  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  individual  facts 
or  observations  of  which  it  expresses 
the  general  result;  the  major  itself 
being  no  real  part  of  the  argument, 
but  an  intermediate  halting-place  for 
the  mind,  interposed  by  an  artifice  of 
language  between  the'real  premises 
and  the  conclusion,  by  way  of  a  secu- 
rity, which  it  is  in  a  most  material 
degree,  for  the  correctness  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  minor,  however,  being  an 
indispensable  pkrt  of  the  syllogistic 
expression  of  an  argument,  without 
doubt  either  is,  or  corresponds  to,  an 
equally  indispensable  part  of  the  argu- 
ment itself,  and  we  have  only  to  in- 
quire what  part. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice 
here  a  speculation  of  a  philosopher  to 
whom  mental  science  is  much  indebted, 
but  who,  though  a  very  penetrating, 
was  a  very  hasty  thinker,  and  whose 
want  of  due  circumspection  rendered 
him  fully  as  remarkable  for  what  he 
did  not  see,  as  for  what  be  saw.  I 
allude  to  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  whose 
theory  of  ratiocination  is  peculiar. 
He  saw  the  petitio  principii  which  is 
inherent  in  every  syllogism,  if  we  con- 
sider the  majorto  be  itself  the  evidence 
by  which  the  conclusion  is  proved,  in- 
stead of  being,  what  in  fact  it  is, 
an  assertion  of  the  existence  of  evi- 
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jwti  not  only  failed  to  see  the 
le  advantage,  in  point  of  secu- 
rity for  Gorrectneea,  which  ia  gained 
by  interposing  thia  step  hotween  the 
real  avidence  and  the  ooncluBion,  but 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  Mm  to 
etrike  out  the  major  altogether  from 
the  reasoning  process,  wiUiout  substi- 
tuting anything  else,  luid  mwntained 
that  our  rcBBonings  conaist  only  of  the 
minor  premise  and  the  conclusion, 
Socrotts  is  a  man,  therefore  Socrates 
is  mortal :  thus  nctnally  auppressiDg, 
OB  an  unnecessary  step  in  the  argU' 
ment,  the  appeal  to  former  experience^ 
The  absurdity  of  this  was  disguised 
[ram  him  by  the  opinion  he  adopted, 
that  reasoning  is  merely  analysing 
ocr  onn  genera]  notions  or  ahetiaat 
ideas  i  and  that  the  proposition,  Soc- 
rates is  mortal,  is  evolved  from  the 
proposition,  Socratoa  is  a  man,  simply 
by  recognising  the  nation  of  mortahty 
aa  already  contained  in  the  notion  we 

After  the  encplanationa  flo  fully  an- 
tered  into  on  the  subject  of  propoai- 
tiona,  much  further  diBoumion  cannot 
be  necessary  to  make  the  radical  error 
of  this  view  of  ratiocination  apparent. 
If  the  word  man  connoted  mortality  ; 
if  the  meaning  of  "  mortal "  were  in- 
volved in  the  meaning  of  "man,"  we 
might,  undoubtedly,  evolve  the  con- 
fnim  the  minor  alone,  because 
the  minor  would  have  already  asserted 
it.  But  if,  as  is  in  fact  the  case,  the 
word  man  does  not  connote  mortahty, 
how  does  it  appear  that  in  the  mind 
of  every  person  who  admits  Socrates 
to  be  a  man,  the  idea  of  uian  must 
include  the  idea  of  mortality  ?  Dr, 
Brown  could  not  help  seeing  this 
difficulty,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  it, 
naa  led,  contrary  to  hia  intention,  to 
re-eataUish,  under  another  name,  Uiat 
step  in  the  argument  which  corre- 
o  the  major,  by  affirming  the 
of  prevwud;/  prrceiring  the 
letween  the  ides  of  man  and 


tion,  be  will  not,  aaya  Dr.  Bnnm,  hlir 

fer,  because  Socrates  is  a  man,  that 
Socrates  is  mortal.  But  even  this 
admission,  though  amounting  to  a 
surrender  of  the  doctrine  that  an 
argument  consists  of  the  minor  and 
the  conclusion  alone,  will  not  savo  the 
remainder  of  Dr.  Brown's  theory. 
The  failure  of  assent  to  the  argument 
does  not  take  place  merely  because 
the  reasouer,  for  want  of  due  analysis, 
does  not  perceive  that  hia  idea  at  man 
includes  the  idea  of  mortality ;  it 
takes  place,  much  more  oonunonly 
because  in  hia  mind  that  relation  be- 
tween the  two  ideas  has  never  existed. 
And  in  truth  it  never  does  exists  ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  eiqwrience.  Con- 
senting, for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
to  discuss  the  question  on  a  supposi- 
tion of  which  we  have  recognised  the 
radical  incorrectness,  namely,  that 
the  meaning  of  a  proposition  relates 
to  the  ideas  of  the  things  spoken  of, 
and  not  to  the  things  themselves ;  I 
must  yet  observe,  that  the  idea  oE 
man,  as  an  uolveraal  idea,  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  rational  creaturcB, 
cannot  involve  anything  but  what  is 
strictly  implied  in  the  name.  If  any 
one  includes  in  his  own  private  idea 
of  Dion,  as  no  doubt  ia  always  the 
case,  some  other  attributes,  suoh,  for 
instance,  as  mortality,  he  does  so  only 
as  the  consequence  of  experience,  after 
having  aatisfled  himself  that  all  men 
poeaeaa  that  attribute  :  so  that  what- 
ever the  idea  contains,  in  any  person's 
mind,  beyond  what  ia  included  in 
the  conventional  signiScation  of  the 
word,  has  been  added  to  it  aa  the 
result  of  assent  to  a  proposition ;  whila 
Dr.  Brown's  theory  requires  us  to  sup- 
pose, on  the  contrary,  that  assent  to 
the  propodtion  is  produced  by  evolv- 
ing, through  an  analytic  proceas,  thia 
very  element  out  of  the  idea.  Thii 
theory,  therefore,  may  be  conaidered 
as  sufficiently  refuted  ;  and  the  minor 
premise  must  be  regarded  as  totolljr 
insufficient  to  jirovc  the  conclusion, 
eiu^ipt  with  the  assistance  of  tho 
major,  or  of  that  which  the  major  re- 
prosenta,  namely,  the  varioua  singnloc 
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propositionB  expressive  of  the  series  of 
observations  of  which  the  generalisa- 
tion called  the  major  premise  is  the 
rastilt. 

In  the  argument,  then,  which  proves 
that  Socrates  is  mortal,  one  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  premises  will  be  as 
follows :  *'  My  father,  and  my  father's 
father.  A,  B,  O,  and  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  other  persons,  were  mortal : " 
which  is  only  an  expression  in  diffe- 
rent words  of  the  observed  fact  that 
they  have  died.  This  is  the  major 
premise  ditested  of  the  petUio  prin- 
dpiif  and  cut  down  to  as  much  as  is 
rodly  known  by  direct  evidence. 

In  order  to  connect  this  proposition 
with  the  conclusion  Socrates  is  mortal, 
the  additional  link  necessary  is  such 
a  proposition  as  the  following :  "  So- 
crates resembles  my  father,  and  my 
father's  father,  and  the  other  indi- 
viduals specified."  This  proposition 
we  assert  when  we  say  that  Socrates 
18  a  man.  By  saying  so  we  likewise 
assert  in  what  respect  he  resembles 
them,  namely,  in  the  attributes  con- 
noted by  the  word  man.  And  we 
condlade  that  he  further  resembles 
them  in  the  attribute  mortality. 

§  7.  We  have  thus  obtained  what 
we  were  seeking,  an  universal  type  of 
the  reasoning  process.  We  find  it  re- 
solvable in  a&  cases  into  the  following 
elements :  Certain  individuals  have  a 

S'ven  attribute ;  an  individual  or  in- 
vidnals  resemble  the  former  in  cer- 
tain other  attributes;  therefore  they 
resemble  them  also  in  the  given  attri- 
bate.  This  type  of  ratiocination  does 
not  claim,  like  the  syllogism,  to  be 
conclusive  from  the  mere  form  of  the 
expression ;  nor  can  it  possibly  be  so. 
Taat  one  proposition  does  or  does  not 
assert  the  very  fact  which  was  already 
asserted  in  another,  may  appear  from 
tile  form  of  the  expression,  that  is, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  language ; 
but  when  the  two  propositions  assert 
facts  which  are  bond  fide  different, 
whether  the  one  fact  proves  the  other 
or  not  oaa  never  appear  from  the  lan- 
guage, bat  must  depend  on  other  con- 


siderations. Whether,  from  the  attri- 
butes in  which  Socrates  resembles 
those  men  who  have  heretofore  died, 
it  is  allowable  to  infer  that  he  re- 
sembles them  also  in  being  mortal,  is 
a  question  of  Induction  ;  and  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  principles  or  canons 
which  we  shall  hereafter  recognise  as 
tests  of  the  correct  performance  of 
that  great  mental  operation. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  certain, 
as  before  remarked,  that  if  this  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  as  to  Socrates,  it 
can  be  drawn  as  to  all  others  who 
resemble  the  observed  individuals  in 
the  same  attributes  in  which  he  re- 
sembles them ;  that  is  (to  express  the 
thing  concisely)  of  all  mankind.  If, 
therefore,  the  argument  be  admissible 
in  the  case  of  Socrates,  we  are  at 
liberty,  once  for  all,  to  treat  the  pos- 
session of  the  attributes  of  man  as  a 
mark,  or  satisfactory  evidence,  of  the 
attribute  of  mortality.  This  we  do 
by  laying  down  the  mdversal  proposi- 
tion. All  men  are  mortal,  and  inter- 
preting this,  as  occasion  arises,  in  its 
application  to  Socrates  and  others. 
By  this  means  we  establish  a  very 
convenient  division  of  the  entire 
logical  operation  into  two  steps  ;  first, 
that  of  ascertaining  what  attributes 
are  marks  of  mortality ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  any  given  individuals  possess 
those  marks.  And  it  will  generally 
be  advisable,  in  our  speculations  on 
the  reasoning  process,  to  consider  this 
double  operation  as  in  fact  taking 
place,  and  all  reasoning  as  carried  on 
in  the  form  into  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  thrown  to  enable  us  to  apply 
to  it  any  test  of  its  correct  perform- 
ance. 

Although,  therefore,  all  processes 
of  thought  in  which  the  ultimate  pre- 
mises are  particulars,  whether  we  con- 
clude from  particulars  to  a  general 
formula,  or  from  particulars  to  other 
particulars  according  to  that  formula, 
are  equally  Induction  ;  we  shall  yet, 
conformably  to  usage,  consider  the 
name  Induction  as  more  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  process  of  establish- 
ing the  general  proposition,  and  the 
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remaining  operation,  which  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  interpreting  the 
general  proposition,  we  shall  call  by 
its  usual  name,  Deduction.  And  we 
shall  consider  every  process  by  which 
anything  is  inferred  respecting  an 
unobserved  case  as  consisting  of  an 
Induction  followed  by  a  Deduction  ; 
because,  although  the  process  needs 
not  necessarily  be  carried  on  in  this 
form,  it  is  always  susceptible  of  the 
form,  and  must  be  thrown  into  it 
when  assurance  of  scientific  accuracy 
is  needed  and  desired. 

§8.  The  theory  of  the  syllogism 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages  has 
obtained,  among  other  important  ad- 
hesions, three  of  peculiar  value ;  those 
of  Sir  John  Herschel,*  Dr.  WheweD,t 
and  Mr.  Bailey  ;  X  Sir  John  Herschel 
considering  the  doctrine,  though  not 
strictly  "a  discovery,"  having  been 
anticipated  by  Berkeley, §  to  he  "one 
of  the  greatest  steps  which  have  j'et 
been  made  iu  the  philosophy  of  Logic." 
"When  we  consider"  (to  quote  the 
further  words  of  the  same  authority) 
"  the  inveteracy  of  the  habits  and  pre- 
judices which  it  has  cast  to  the  winds," 
there  is  no  cause  for  misgiving  in  the 
fact  that  other  thinkers,  no  less  en- 
titled to  consideration,  have  formed 
a  very  different  estimate  of  it.  Their 
principal  objection  cannot  be  better 
or  more  succinctly  stated  than  by 
borrowing  a  sentence  from  Archbishop 
Whately.ll     "In  every  case  where  an 

*  Review  of  Quetelet  on  Probabilities, 
Bssayx,  p.  367. 

t  Philosophy  0/ Discovery ^  p.  289. 

t  Theory  of  Reasoning^  ch.  iv.,  to  which  I 
may  refer  for  an  able  statement  and  en- 
forcement of  the  grounds  of  the  doctrine. 

§  On  a  recent  careful  reperusal  of  Ber- 
keley's whole  works,  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  this  doctrine  in  them.  Sir  John 
Herschel  probably  meant  that  it  is  implied 
in  Berkeley's  argument  against  abstract 
ideas.  But  I  cannot  find  that  Berkeley 
saw  the  implication,  or  had  ever  asked 
himself  what  bearing  his  argument  had  on 
the  theory  of  the  syUoglsm.  Still  less  can 
I  admit  that  the  doctrine  is  (as  has  been 
affirmed  bv  one  of  my  ablest  and  most 
candid  critics)  "  among  the  standing  marks 
of  what  is  called  the  empirical  philosophy." 

I  Logic,  book  iv.  ch.  i  sect  x. 


inference  is  drawn  from  Induction, 
(unless  that  name  is  to  be  given  to  a 
mere  random  guess  without  any 
grounds  at  all,)  we  must  form  a  judg- 
ment that  the  instance  or  instances 
adduced  are  sufficient  to  authorise  the 
conclusion  ;  that  it  is  aUovxMe  to  take 
these  instances  as  a  sample  warrant- 
ing an  inference  respecting  the  whole 
class ; "  and  the  expression  of  this 
judgment  in  words  (it  has  been  said 
by  several  of  my  critics)  is  the  major 
premise. 

I  quite  admit  that  the  major  is  an 
affirmation  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  conclusion  rests. 
That  it  is  so  is  the  very  essence  of 
my  own  theory.  And  whoever  admits 
that  the  major  premise  is  ordy  this, 
adopts  the  theory  in  its  essentials. 

But  I  cannot  concede  that  this 
reoognition  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence — that  is,  of  the  correctness 
of  the  induction — is  a  part  of  the 
induction  itself  ;  unless  we  ought  to 
say  that  it  is  a  part  of  everything  we 
do,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  has 
been  done  rightly.  We  conclude  from 
known  instances  to  unknown  by  the 
impulse  of  the  generalising  propensity ; 
and  (until  after  a  considerable  amount 
of  practice  and  mental  discipline)  the 
question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence is  only  raised  by  a  retrospective 
act,  turning  back  upon  our  own  foot- 
steps, and  examining  whether  we  were 
warranted  in  doing  what  we  have 
provisionally  done.  To  speak  of  this 
reflex  operation  as  part  of  the  original 
one,  requiring  to  be  expressed  in  words 
in  order  that  the  verbal  formula  may 
correctly  represent  the  psychologicid 
process,  appears  to  me  false  psycho- 
logy.* We  review  our  syllogistic  as 
well  as  our  inductive  processes,  and 
recognise  that  they  have  been  cor- 
rectly performed ;  but  logicians  do 
not  add  a  third  premise  to  the  syllo- 
gism, to  express  this  act  of  recogni- 
tion. A  careful  copyist  verifies  his 
transcript  by  collating  it  with  the 

*  See  the  important  chapter  on  Belief* 
in  Professor  Bain's  great  treatise,  The  JBrno- 
tions  and  Hu  Will,  pp.  581-584. 
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original ;  and  if  no  error  appears,  he 
reoognises  that  the  transcript  has 
been  oorreotly  made.  But  we  do  not 
call  the  examination  of  the  copy  a 
part  of  the  act  of  copying. 

The  conclusion  in  an  induction  is 
inferred  from  the  evidence  itself,  and 
not  from,  a  recognition  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence  :  as  I  infer  that 
my  friend  is  walking  towards  me  be- 
cause I  see  him,  and  not  because  I 
recognise  that  my  eyes  are  open,  and 
that  eyesight  is  a  means  of  knowledge. 
In  all  operations  which  require  care, 
it  is  good  to  assure  ourselves  that  the 
process  hasbeen  performed  accurately; 
bat  the  testing  of  the  process  is  not 
the  process  itself;  and,  besides,  may 
have  been  omitted  altogether,  and  yet 
the  process  be  correct  It  is  pre- 
ciflely  because  that  operation  is  omitted 
in  ordinary  unscientific  reasoning, 
that  there  is  anything  gained  in  cer- 
tainty by  throwing  reasoning  into  the 
syllogistic  form.  To  make  sure,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  it  shall  not  be 
omitted,  we  make  the  testing  opera- 
tion a  part  of  the  reasoning  process 
itself.  We  insist  that  the  inference 
from  particulars  to  particulars  shall 
|«88  through  a  general  proposition. 
£ut  this  is  a  security  for  good  reason- 
ing, not  a  condition  of  all  reasoning  ; 
and  in  some  cases  not  even  a  security. 
Our  most  familar  inferences  are  all 
made  before  we  learn  the  use  of 
general  propositions  ;  and  a  person  of 
tmtatoied  sagacity  will  skilfi^y  apply 
his  acquired  experience  to  adjacent 
cases,  wough  he  would  bungle  griev- 
ously infiungthe  limits  of  the  appro- 
Eriate  general  theorem.  But  though 
e  may  conclude  rightly,  he  never, 
pn^riy  speaking,  knows  whether  he 
naa  done  so  or  not ;  he  has  not  tested 
his  reasoning.  Now,  this  is  precisely 
what  forms  of  reasoning  do  for  us. 
We  do  not  need  them  to  enable  us 
to  reason,  but  to  enable  us  to  know 
whether  we  reason  correctly. 

In  still  further  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection, it  may  be  added  that — even 
when  l^e  test  has  been  applied,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  recog- 


nised, if  it  is  sufficient  to  support  the 
general  proposition,  it  is  sufficient 
also  to  support  an  inference  from  par- 
ticulars to  particulars  without  passing 
through  the  general  propositions.  The 
inquirer  who  has  logically  satisfied 
himself  that  the  conditions  of  legiti- 
mate induction  were  realised  in  the 
cases  A,  B,  C,  would  be  as  much 
justified  in  concluding  directly  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  in  concluding 
to  all  men.  The  general  conclusion 
is  never  legitimate,  unless  the  particu- 
lar one  would  be  so  too ;  and  in  no  sense 
intelligible  to  me  can  the  particular 
conclusion  be  said  to  be  drawn  from 
the  general  one.  Whenever  there  is 
ground  for  drawing  any  conclusion  at 
all  from  particular  instances,  there  is 
ground  for  a  general  conclusion  ;  but 
that  this  general  conclusion  should 
be  actually  drawn,  however  useful, 
cannot  be  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  validity  of  the  inference  in  the 
particular  case.  A  man  gives  awav 
sixpence  by  the  same  power  by  which 
he  disposes  of  his  whole  fortune  ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  legality 
of  the  smaller  act  that  he  should 
make  a  formal  assertion  of  his  right 
to  the  greater  one. 

Some  additional  remarks,  in  reply 
to  minor  objections,  are  appended.* 

*  A  writer  in  the  "  British  Quarterly 
Review  "  (August,  1846),  in  a  review  of  this 
treatise,  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is 
no  petitio  priiicipii  in  the  syllogism,  by 
denying  that  the  proposition,  AH  men  nre 
mortal,  asserts  or  assumes  that  Socrates  is 
mortal.  In  support  of  this  denial,  be  argues 
that  we  may,  and  in  fact  do,  admit  the 
general  proposition  that  all  men  are  mortal, 
without  having  i>articularly  examined  the 
case  of  Socrates,  and  even  without  know- 
ing whether  the  individual  so  named  is  a 
man  or  something  else.  But  this  of  course 
was  never  denied.  That  we  can  and  do 
draw  conclusions  concerning  cases  speci- 
fically imkuown  to  us  is  the  datum  from 
which  all  who  discuss  this  subject  must 
set  out.  The  question  is,  in  what  terms 
the  evidence  or  ground  on  which  we  draw 
these  conclusions  may  best  be  designated 
— whether  it  is  most  correct  to  say,  that 
the  unknown  case  is  proved  by  Imown 
cases,  or  that  it  is  proved  by  a  general  pro- 
position including  both  sets  of  cases,  the 
unknown  and  the  known  ?  I  contend  for 
the  former  mode  of  expression.    I  hold  it 
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whole  of  Logic  properly  «o  called,  is  '  with  it)  Definition,  though  belonging 


prelimiiuuy  to  this.     The  end  aimed 
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after  which  the  correctness  of  their 
application  to  partjcnlar  cases  is  a 
qoestion  which  specially  concerns  the 
■  -^^  Logic  of  Consistency.  Thia  Logic, 
it  rtep  I  ""*■  requiring  any  preliminary  fcnow- 
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;  logiam,  it  appeared  that  the  minor 
^    pi^mise  always  aSnns  a  resemblance 


having  been  found  true  uf  those 
known  cases,  we  ciTOBider  tnirselvcH 
wunuited  in  holdjog  true  uf  any 
other  caae  resembling  the  former  in 
certain  given  ptirticuluri 

If  ull  ratiodnatiuDS  reiiembled,  aa 
to  the  miuur  premise,  the  examples 
which  were  excluaively  employed  ill 
the  preceding  chapter  ;  if  the  reaem- 
blajice,  whiob  ttiat  premise  luserta, 
were  obvioua  to  the  scoees,  as  in  the 
propoeitioa  "  Socratea  ia  a  man,"  or 
were  a.t  once  aBcertainable  bj  direct 
obsorvatioa  ;  therewould  beooDecea- 
Bit)'  for  trains  of  reasoning,  and  De- 
duotive  or  RatiodnSitJvB  Sciences 
would  not  exist.  Trains  of  ivaaoning 
exist  only  for  the  sake  of  extending 
au  inductJOQ  founded,  aa  all  induc- 
tiona  muat  be,  on  observed  caaea,  to 
other  cases  in  which  we  not  only 
cannot  directly  observe  the  fact  whiti 
is  to  be  proved,  but  cannot  directly 
observe  even  the  mark  which  is  to 

§  2.  Suppose  the  syllogism  Ui  be, 
AH  COWH  ruminate  ;  the  animal  which 
is  before  me  is  a  cow ;  then.-(ore  it 
ruminates.  The  minor,  if  true  at  all, 
is  ofavioualy  bo  :  the  only  premise 
the  establishment  of  which  requires 
any  antericr  process  of  inquiiy  is  the 
major ;  and  provided  the  induction 
of  which  that  premise  is  the  expres- 
sion was  uorrectty  performed,  the  oan- 
clu^on  respecting  the  antntal  now 
present  will  be  instantly  drown ; 
because,  as  sooa  aa  she  js  compared 
with  the  formula,  she  will  be  identi- 
fied as  being  inolnded  in  it.  But 
suppoBe  the  aylli^ism  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : — All  arsenic  is  poisonouH, 
the  substance  which  is  before  ine  is 
arsenic,  therefore  it  is  poisonous. 
The  truth  of  the  minor  may  not  here 
be  obvious  at  first  sight ;  it  may  not 
be  intuitively  evident,  but  may  itself 
be  known  only  by  inference.  It  ma 
be  the  conclusion  of  another  arjjumen 
which,  thrown  into  the  ByUi^isti 
form,  would  stand  thus  ; — Whatevt 
when  lighted  produces  a  dark  spot  o 
a  piece  of  white  porcelain  held  in  tfa 


lume,  wliich  spot  is  soluble  ir 
chloride  of  calcium,  is  aroenj 
substance  before  me  conforms  to  this 
ition ;  therefore  it  is  aisenic- 
Tu  esUblish.  therefore,  the  ultimate 
conclusion.  The  aabetance  before  me 


need  of  two  sjUogisniB  ;  and 
we  have  a  Train  of  Reasoning. 

When,  however,  we  thus  add  syl- 
logism to  syllogism,  we  are  really 
adding  induction  to  induction.  Two 
separate  induotions  must  have  tkken 
place  to  render  this  cliain  of  inference 
peesihle ;  inductions  founded,  pro- 
bably, on  different  sets  of  individual 
instances,  but  which  converge  in  their 
results,  so  that  the  instance  which  is 
the  subject  of  inc{Uiry  comes  within 
the  range  of  them  Inth.  The  record 
of  these  inductions  is  contained  in  the 
majors  of  the  two  syllogisms.  First, 
we,  or  others  for  us,  have  examined 
various  objects  which  yielded  under 
the  given  circumstances  a  dark  spot 
with  the  given  property,  and  foimd 
that  they  possessed  the  propertira 
connoted  by  the  word  arsenic ;  thay 
were  metallic  volatile,  their  vapour 
had  a  smell  of  garlic,  and  so  forth. 
Ni^xt,  w<:,  or  others  for  us,  have  exa- 
mined various  specimens  which  poB- 
sessed  this  metallic  and  volatile  aiist- 
ractec,  whose  vapour  had  this  smell, 
£c,  and  have  invariably  found  that 
they  were  poiaonons.  The  first  obaar- 
vation  we  judge  that  we  may  extend 
to  all  substances  whatever  wtuch  yield 
that  particular  kind  of  dark  spot ; 
the  second,  to  all  metallic  and  vdv 
tile  substances  resembling  those  we 
examined  ;  and  consequently,  not  to 
thcee  only  which  are  seen  to  be  such, 
but  lo  thoae  which  are  cnucluded  to 
be  such  by  the  prior  induction.  The 
substance  before  us  is  only  seen  to 
come  within  one  of  these  indoctionB ; 
but  by  means  of  this  one  it  is  bronght 
within  the  other.  We  are  still,  ss 
before,  concluding  from  parUoulan 
to  porticulurs  ;  but  we  are  now  con- 
cluding from  partieiilars  observed,  to 
other  particulars  which  are  not,  as  in 
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the  simple  case,  teen  to  resemble  them 
in  moteriAl  points,  but  iirferred  to  do 
80^  because  resembling  them  in  some- 
thing else,  which  we  have  been  led 
by  quite  a  different  set  of  instances  to 
consider  as  a  mark  of  the  former  re- 
semblance. 

This  first  example  of  a  train  of 
reasoning  is  still  extremely  simple, 
the  series  consisting  of  only  two  syl- 
logisms. The  following  is  somewhat 
more  complicated : — No  govermnent, 
which  earnestly  seeks  the  good  of  its 
sabjects  is  likely  to  be  overthrown  ; 
some  particular  government  earnestly 
seeks  the  good  of  its  subjects,  there- 
fore it  is  not  likely  to  be  overthrown. 
The  major  premise  in  this  argument 
we  shall  suppose  not  to  be  derived 
from  considerations  d  priori^  but  to 
be  a  generalisation  from  history, 
which,  whether  correct  or  erroneous, 
most  have  been  founded  on  observa- 
tion of  governments  concerning  whose 
desire  of  the  good  of  their  subjects 
there  was  no  doubt.  It  has  been 
found,  or  thought  to  be  found,  that 
these  were  not  easily  overthrown,  and 
it  has  been  deemed  that  those  in- 
stances warranted  an  extension  of  the 
same  predicate  to  any  and  every 
government  whidb  resembles  them  in 
uie  attribute  of  desiring  earnestly  the 
good  of  its  subjects.  But  does  the 
government  in  question  thus  resemble 
them  ?  This  may  be  debated  pro  and 
ctm  by  many  arguments,  and  must,  in 
any  case,  be  proved  by  another  induc- 
ticm ;  for  we  cannot  directly  observe 
the  sentiments  and  desires  of  the  per- 
90DB  who  carry  on  the  government. 
To  prove  the  minor,  therefore,  we 
require  an  argument  in  this  form : 
!Every  govermnent  which  acts  in  a 
certain  manner  desires  the  good  of 
its  subjects :  the  supposed  govern- 
ment acts  in  that  particular  manner, 
therefore  it  desires  the  good  of  its 
subjects.  But  is  it  true  that  the 
govemm^it  acts  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed ?  This  minor  also  may  require 
proof;  still  another  induction,  as 
thus : — ^What  is  asserted  by  intelli- 
gent and  disinterested  witnesses  may 


be  believed  to  be  true  ;  that  the  go- 
vernment acts  in  this  manner  is  as- 
serted by  such  witnesses,  therefore  it 
may  be  believed  to  be  true.  The  argu- 
ment hence  consists  of  three  steps. 
Having  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
that  the  case  of  the  government  under 
consideration  resembles  a  number  of 
former  cases,  in  the  circumstance  of 
having  something  asserted  respecting 
it  by  intelligent  and  disinterested  wit- 
nesses, we  infer,  first,  that,  as  in  those 
former  instances,  so  in  this  instance, 
the  assertion  is  true.  Secondly,  what 
was  asserted  of  the  government  being 
that  it  acts  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  other  governments  or  persons 
having  been  observed  to  act  in  the 
same  manner,  the  government  in  ques- 
tion is  brought  into  known  resem- 
blance with  those  other  governments 
or  persons ;  and  since  they  were 
known  to  desire  the  good  of  the  people, 
it  is  thereupon,  by  a  second  induction, 
inferred  that  the  particular  govern- 
ment spoken  of  desires  the  good  of 
the  people;  This  brings  that  govern- 
ment into  known  resemblance  with 
the  other  governments  wliich  were 
thought  likely  to  escape  revolution, 
and  thence,  by  a  third  induction,  it  is 
concluded  that  this  particular  govern- 
ment is  also  likely  to  escape.  This 
is  still  reasoning  from  particulars  to 
particulars,  but  we  now  reason  to  the 
new  instance  from  three  distinct  sets 
of  former  instances :  to  one  only  of 
those  sets  of  instances  do  we  directly 
perceive  the  new  one  to  be  similar ; 
but  from  that  similarity  we  induc- 
tively infer  that  it  has  the  attribute 
by  which  it  is  assimilated  to  the  next 
set,  and  brought  within  the  corre- 
sponding induction  ;  after  which  by 
a  repetition  of  the  same  operation  we 
infer  it  to  be  similar  to  the  third  set, 
and  hence  a  third  induction  conducts 
us  to  the  ultimate  conclusion. 

§  3.  Notwithstanding  the  superior 
complication  of  these  examples,  com- 
pared with  those  by  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  we  illustrated  the 
general  theory  of    reasoning,    every 
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doctrine  which  we  then  laid  dowu 
halda  equally  true  in  these  more  in- 
tricate costs.  The  Buccesaive  general 
propositions  ore  not  stepe  m  the 
reoBoning.  are  not  intennediate  links 
in  the  chain  of  inference  between  the 
parCiclJarB  observed  and  tiioBO  to 
which  we  wply  the  observation.  If 
we  had  Bufflciently  capacious  memo- 
ries, and  a  sufficient  power  of  main- 
taining order  among  a  huge  maas  of 
detuls,  the  reasoning  could  go  on  with- 
uutany  general  prapoeitiona  ;  they  are 
mere  fiirmulte  for  inferring  particolors 
from  particiilars.  The  principle  of 
general  reasoning  in  (as  before  ex- 
pluned).  that  if,  from  observation  of 
certain  known  particulajs,  what  was 
Been  (o  be  tme  of  them  can  be  inferred 
to  be  true  of  any  others,  it  may  be 
inferred  of  all  others  which  are  of  a 
certain  description.  And  in  order 
that  we  may  never  fail  to  draw  this 

be  drawn  correctly,  and  may  avoid 
drawing  it  when  it  cannot,  wo  deter- 
mine once  for  all  what  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  by  which  such 
oases  may  be  recognised.  The  sub- 
sequent process  is  merely  tliat  of 
identifying  an  object^  and  ascertain- 
ing it  to  have  those  marks  ;  whether 
we  identify  it  by  the  very  marks 
themselves,  or  by  others  which  we 
have  ascertained  (through  another  and 
a  similar  process)  to  be  marks  of  those 
marks.  The  real  inference  is  always 
from  particulars  to  particulars,  from 
the  observed  instances  to  an  unob- 
served one  ;  but  in  drawing  this  in- 
ference, we  conform  to  a  formula 
which  we  have  adopted  for  our  guid- 
ance in  such  operations,  and  which  is 
a  record  of  the  criteria  by  which  we 
thought  we  had  ascertained  that  we 
might  distinguish  when  the  inference 
oould.and  when  it  could  not,  be  drawn. 
The  real  premises  are  the  individual 
observations,  even  though  they  may 
have  been  forgotten,  or,  being  the 
obsprvations  of  others  and  not  of  our- 
selves, may,  to  us,  never  have  been 
known  ;  but  we  have  before  us  proof 
that  we  or  others  once  thought  them 


known,  the  induction  wooldhnahM 
deemed  to  extern!.    Theae  n 

either  recognise  at  once,  or  by  ■ 
of  other  marks,  which  by  anotM 
vioiis  induction  we  collected  % 
amiks  of  the  GraL    Even  tfa 
of   marks    may  only   be    i 
through  a  third  set  ■ 
we  may  have  a  train  i 
any  length,  to  bring  a 
in  the  scope  of  an  induction  gi  \ 
pari^ciilats  its  dmibuitj' ' 
■     'in  thb 


to  be  overthown ;  this  hi 
drawn  according  to  a  fORCi 
desire  of  the  public  good 
OS  c.  mark  of  not  beinjr 
overthrown  ;   a   mark   ■ 
was  ncting  ij 


of  a, 


cases  brought  it  r 
blance  with  anathe 
a  third. 

In  tho  more  o 
knowledge,  the 
ooniiat,  aa  in  t1' 
Bxhibitisl,  of  a  ►■ 
of  J,  6of  (.-,  f  "f 
Of  d.  They  c<. 
same    metaphu 


lack  of  d 
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and  to  the  axis  of  the  Borf ace.  It  is 
to  be  proved  that  the  concourse  of 
these  tnree  circomstances  is  a  mark 
that  the  reflected  rays  will  pass 
through  the  focus  of  the  parabolic 
surfaoa  Now,  each  of  the  three  cir- 
comstanoes  is  singly  a  mark  of  some- 
thing material  to  the  case.  Rays  of 
light  impinging  on  a  reflecting  sur- 
face are  a  mark  that  those  rays  will 
be  reflected  at  an  angle  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence.  The  parabolic 
form  of  the  surface  is  a  mark  that, 
from  any  point  of  it  a  line  drawn  to 
the  focus  and  a  line  parallel  to  the 
axis  will  make  equal  angles  with  the 
surface.  And  fiiuklly,  the  parallelism 
of  the  rays  to  the  axis  is  a  mark  that 
their  angle  of  incidence  ccHncldes  with 
one  of  these  equal  angles.  The  three 
marks  taken  together  are  therefore  a 
mark  of  all  these  three  things  united. 
But  the  three  imited  are  evidently  a 
mark  that  the  angle  of  reflection  must 
ooincide  with  the  other  of  the  two 
equal  angles,  that  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  to  the  focus ;  and  this  again, 
by  the  fundamental  axiom  concerning 
straight  lines,  is  a  mark  that  the  re- 
flected rays  pass  through  the  focus. 
Mort  chains  of  physical  deduction  are 
of  this  more  complicated  type;  and 
even  in  mathematics  such  are  abun- 
dant»  as  in  all  propositions  where  the 
hypothesis  includes  numerous  condi- 
tMms  :  **!/  A  circle  be  taken,  and  if 
witiiin  that  circle  a  point  be  taken, 
not  the  centre,  and  if  straight  lines  be 
drawn  from  that  point  to  the  circum- 
fsranoe^  then,'  &a 

§  4.  The  considerations  now  stated 
remove  a  serious  difficulty  from  the 
wisw  we  have  taken  of  reasoning, 
which  view  might  otherwise  have 
eeemed  not  easily  reconcilable  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  Deductive  or 
Batiodnative  Sciences.  It  might  seem 
to  follow,  if  all  reasoning  be  induction, 
that  the  difficulties  of  philosophical 
investigation  must  lie  in  the  induc- 
tions exclusively,  and  that  when  these 
were  easy,  and  susceptible  of  no  doubt 
cr  hcsitatioi^  there  could  be  no  science, 


or,  at  least,  no  difficulties  in  science. 
The  existence,  for  example,  of  an  ex- 
tensive Science  of  Mathematics,  re- 
quiring the  highest  scientific  genius 
in  those  who  contributed  to  its  crea- 
tion, and  calling  for  a  most  continued 
and  vigorous  exertion  of  intellect  in 
order  to  appropriate  it  when  created, 
may  seem  hard  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  foregoing  theory.  But  the  con- 
siderations more  recently  adduced  re- 
move the  mystery,  by  showing  that 
even  when  the  inductions  themselves 
are  obvious,  there  may  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  whether  the  particular 
case  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry 
comes  within  them  ;  and  ample  room 
for  scientific  ingenuity  in  so  combin- 
ing various  inductions,  as,  by  means 
of  one  within  which  the  case  evidently 
falls,  to  bring  it  within  others  in  which 
it  cannot  be  directly  seen  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

When  the  more  obvious  of  the  in- 
ductions which  can  be  made  in  any 
science  from  direct  observations  have 
been  made,  and  general  formulas  have 
been  framed,  determining  the  limits 
within  which  these  inductions  are  ap- 
plicable ;  as  often  as  a  new  case  can 
be  at  once  seen  to  come  within  one  of 
the  formulas,  the  induction  is  applied 
to  the  new  case,  and  the  business  is 
ended.  But  new  cases  are  continually 
arising,  which  do  not  obviously  come 
within  any  formula  whereby  the  ques- 
tion we  want  solved  in  respect  of  them 
could  be  answered.  Let  us  take  an 
instance  from  geometry :  and  as  it  is 
taken  only  for  illustration,  let  the 
reader  concede  to  us  for  the  present, 
what  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  in 
the  next  chapter,  that  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  are  results  of  in- 
duction. Our  example  shall  be  the 
fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid.  The  inquiry  is,  Are  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle equal  or  unequal?  The  first 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  what  in- 
ductions we  have,  from  which  we  can 
infer  equality  or  inequality.  For  in- 
ferring equality  we  have  the  following 
formids: — Things  which  being  ap- 
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plitfd  tn  each  other  ooindde 
ThingK  -nhich  are  equal  to 
thing  are  equald.  A  whole  and  the 
autn  of  its  psrta  are  eqiiab.  The  aumn 
oF  equal  things  ore  eqaals.  Tbe  dif- 
ferences of  eqiral  things  are  equaU. 
There  are  no  other  original  formulse 
lo  prove  equality.  Tor  inferring  in- 
equality 1V0  have  the  following  ; — A 
whole  and  its  parts  are  unequala. 
The  aaaa  of  equal  thing:s  and  unequal 
things  are  unequala.  The  diSerenceB 
of  equal  things  and  unequal  things 
are  unequals.  In  all,  eight  Fonuute, 
The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  iaoeceleg 
triangle  do  not  obviously  come  within 
any  of  these.  The  tormulffi  specify 
certain  roailcB  of  equality  and  of  in- 
equality, hut  the  angles  cannot  be 
perceived  intuitively  to  have  any  of 
those  marktw  On  examination  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have ;  and  we  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  bringing  them 
within  the  formula,  "  The  differences 
of  equal  things  are  equal '*  Wiience 
comes  the  difficulty  of  reoognising 
these  angles  as  the  differences  of 
eqirnl  things  ?  Because  each  of  them 
is  tbe  differeuoe  not  of  one  pair  only, 
but  of  innumerable  poira  of  angles  : 
and  out  of  these  we  had  to  ima^int? 
and  select  two,  which  could  either 
be  intuitively  perceived  to  be  equals, 
or  poaseraed  some  of  the  marks  of 
equality  aet  down 


nadartekbl^  ta 

trace  dednotive  truths  not  to  prior 
deductions,  but  to  their  ori^nal  in- 
ductive foundation.  We  must  there- 
fore use  the  premises  of  tbe  fourth 
proposition  instead  of  its  conalumon, 
and  prove  the  fifth  directly  from 
fir^t  principles.  To  do  so  requires 
six  formulas.  (We  must  begin,  ae  in 
Euclid,  by  prolonging  the  equal  sides 
A£,  AC,  to  equal  distancen,  and  join- 
ing the  extremities  BE,  DC.) 


mgeni; 


mulce.  By  an  CKercise  0 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  first  inven- 
tor, deserves  to  be  r^arded  as  can- 
siderable,  two  pairs  5  angles  were 
hit  upon  which  united  these  raqui- 
sites.  First,  it  could  be  perceived 
intuitively  that  their  differences  were 
the  angles  al;  the  base  ;  and,  secondly, 
they  pogflCBBod  one  of  the  marks  of 
eqnnlity,  namely,  oaincideaoe  when 
applied  to  one  another.  Thia  coin- 
aidenoe,  however,  wis  not  perceived 
intuitively,  bat  inferred  in  cunf onnity 
to  another  formula. 

For  greater  clearness,  I  subjoin  an 
anatysisof  thedemonstration.  Euclid, 


will  b 


reil,  den 


PiKBT  FonMCLA. — Tkt  nimii  e/  equali 

AD  and  AE  are  miriis  of  equals  by 
the  Bupposition.  Having  that  mark 
of  eqiiality,  they  are  concluded  by 
this  formula  to  Ik  equaL 

Second  Foamii,A.  — Equal  ttraight 
l{ne»  or  anglea,  being  apptUd  (o  etit 
another,  coincide. 

AC,  AB,  are  within  thia  formnla 
by  supposition  ;  AD,  AE,  have  been 
brought  within  it  by  the  preceding 
step  The  angle  at  A  considered  as 
an  angle  of  the  triangle  ABE,  and 
the  same  angle  considered  as  an  angle 
of  the  triangle  ACD,  are  of  course 
within  the  formula.  All  these  pairs 
therefore  possess  tbe  property  whii2h, 
according  to  the  secnud  formula,  is  a 
mark  that  when  applied  to  one  ano- 
ther they  will  comcide.  Conceive 
them,  then,  applied  to  one  another 
by  turning  over  the  triangle  ABB, 
.  I  and  laying  it  on  the  triangle  ACD  in 
■neb  a  maaner  that  AB  of  tbe  one 
I  shall  lie  upon  AC  uf  the  other.   He% 
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by  the  equality  of  the  angles,  AE  will  tions  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 

lie  on  AD.     But  AB  and  AG,  AE  same  particular  case.     And  this  not 

and  AT)  are  equals;  therefore  they  being  at  all  an  obvious  thought,  it 

will  coincide  altogether,  and  of  course  may  be  seen  from  an  example  so  near 

at  their  extremities,  D,  E,  and  B,  G.  the  threshold  of    mathematics  how 

much  scope  there  may  well  be   for 

Thibd  FOBHULA. — Straight  lineSfftaih  scientific    dexterity    in    the   higher 

ing  their  extremiUea  coincident j  coin-  branches  of  that  and  other  sciences, 

cide.  in  order  so  to  combine  a  few  sim^de 

B  E  and  G  D  have  been  brought  inductions  as  to  bring  within  each  of 

within  this  formula  by  the  precedmg  *^®"^  innumerable  cases  which  are  not 

inductioa;  they  will,  therefore,  coin-  obviously  included  in  it;  and  how 

02^e^  long,  and  numerous,  and  complicated 

may  be  the  processes  for  bringing  the 

FOUBTH  YommUL^Angles,  having  inductions  together,  even  when  each 

their  sides  ca^ident,  coincide,  induction  naay  itself  be  very  easy  and 

The  third  induction  having  shown  T^?  t^n^f^^l^l^it"^^^^ 

that  BE  and  GD  coincideTand  the  1?  »1  geometey  are  comprised  m  those 

!^«?  *w   A Ti    Ar\!r.w.^iA^  4^1  eunple  ones,  the  formulaB  of  which  are 

!^  fS^  tS  Aoh^  tMv  the  Axio,^  and  a  few  of  the  so-caUed 

SSS!lf^Lwhf^™Xfn^?/  Definitions.    The  remainder  of  the 

brought  withm  the  fourth  formula^  gg^c,nce  is  made  un  nf  the  nmcpR»« 

and  aooordingly  coincide.  science  wmaae  up  ot  tbe  processes 

«uu  o^nnriiii--e  j  ^^s,^^m^  cmployod forbnugingunforeseen cases 

FlMH  VoBMUi^-nings  vMeh  coin.  T*^  these  inductions ;  or(m8yllpgiB- 

^^         cide  are  Jul  ^°  language)  for  provjng  the  mmois 

^««N^  necessary  to  complete  the  syUogisms  ; 

The  angles  ABE  and  AOD  are  the  majors  being  the  definitions  and 

farooght  withm  this  formula  by  the  axioms.      In    those  definitions    and 

inductioQ     immediately     preceding,  axioms  are  laid  down  the  whole  of 

TtoB  train  of  reasoning  being  also  the  marks,  by  an  artful  combination 

ai^ilicable,  mtOatis  mutandis,  to  the  of  which  it  has  been  found  possible 

ao^ClfiS  EBO,   DGB,   these  also  are  to  discover    and  prove  all    that  is 

bsoag^t  within    the    fifth    formula,  proved    in    geometry.      The    marks 

And,  finally,  being  so  few,  and  the  inductions  which 

,  furnish  them   being  so  obvious  and 

Sixth  Formula. — Th£  differences  of  familiar ;  the  connecting  of  several  of 

equals  are  equal  them  together,  which  constitutes  De- 

Tbe  angle  ABG  being  the  differ-  ductions  or  Trains  of  Reasoning,  forms 

enoe  of  ABE,  GBE,  and  the  angle  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  science,  and, 

ACB  being  the  difference  of  AGD,  with  a  trifling  exception,  its  whole 

DOB ;  which  have  been  proved  to  be  bulk  ;  and  hence  GecmnBtry  is  a  De- 

equalB ;  ABG  and  AGB  are  brought  ductive  Science. 
intbin  the  last  formula  by  the  whole 

of  tibe  piBvious  process.  §  5.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  *  that 

The  difficulty  here  encountered  is  there  are  weighty  scientific  reasons 

ehieflj  that  of  figuring  to  ourselves  for  giving  to  every  science  as  much  of 

the  two  angles  at  the  base  of  the  the  character  of  a  Deductive  Science 

triangle  ABO  as  remainders  made  by  as  possible ;  for  endeavouring  to  con- 

cotting  one  pair  of  angles  out  of  an-  struct  the  science  from  the  fewest  and 

other,  while  each  pair  shall  be  corre-  the  simplest  possible  inductions,  and 


qponding  angles  of  triangles  which 
have  two  ooob  and  the  intervening 
angle  eqoaL  It  is  by  this  happy  con- 
trivaaioe  that  so  many  different  in^uc- 


to  make  these,  by  any  combinations 
however  complicated,  suffice  for  prov- 

*  Infra,  book  iii.  ch.  !▼.  |  3,  and  else- 
where. 


'« 
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ing  ETen  sucb  tmtbB,  relating  to  oom- 
plex  cnaeB,  as  could  be  proved,  if  we 
chosB,  by  inductions  from  specific 
eiperience.  Every  branch  of  natural 
philosophy  watt  oriy^iiiiLlly  txpemnta- 
tol ;  esich  generalisation  rested  on  B 
special  induction,  and  was  derived 
from  ita  own  distinct  set  of  obBerra,- 
tiona  and  experiments.  From  being 
flOiencea  of  pure  experiment,  as  the 
phrsBe  U,  or,  In  speak  monj  eorrectlj, 
BcieDces  in  which  the  reaaonings 
mostly  ooniUBt  of  no  more  than  one 
step,  and  arc  expressed  by  single 
lyllogisnu.  all  these  sciences  have 
become  to  some  extent,  and  some  of 
them  in  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
extent,  sciencea  of  por^  reasoning ; 
whereby  multitadeB  of  tmtha,  already 
known  by  induction  from  a4  many 
different  sets  of  experiments,  liave 
come  to  be  exhibited  aa  daductiona  or 
corollaries  from  inductive  propositions 
of  a  Bimplsr  and  more  imiversal  cbar- 
i,  hydrostati 


sucoeasively  1 
m&tical ;  Eind  astronomy  was  brol^jht 
by  Newton  within  the  laws  of  general 
mechanics.  Why  it  is  that  the  sub- 
atitotion  of  this  eircnitous  mode  of 
proceeding  for  a  process  apparently 
much  eaaier  and  more  natural,  ia  held, 
and  justly,  to  be  the  greatest  triumph 
of  the  investigation  of  nature,  we  ace 
not,  in  this  stage  of  our  inquiry,  pre- 
pared to  examine.  Bnt  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  reniBFk,  that  although,  by 
this  progressive  transformation,  all 
sciences  tend  to  become  more  and 
mure  Deductive,  they  are  not,  there- 
fore, the  leaB  Indoctive ;  every  step 
in  the  Deduction  is  still  an  Induc- 
tion. The  opposition  is  not  between 
the  terms  Deductive  and  Indnctive, 
bnt  between  Deductive  and  Experi- 
mental A  science  is  experimental, 
in  proportion  as  every  new  cose,  whicli 
presents  any  peculiar  features,  stands 
in  Deed  of  a  new  set  of  observations 
and  experiments— a  fresh  induction. 
It  is  deductive,  in  proportion  aa  it 
can  draw  cunclusions,  respecting  cases 
of  a  new  land,    by  processes  which 


bring  those  cases  ^ 
tions ;  by  ascertaining  that  cases 
which  cannot  be  observed  to  have 
the  requisite  marku,  have,  however, 
Tuarks  of  those  nmrlcs. 

We  can  now,  therefore,  perceive 
wliat  is  the  generic  distinction  be- 
tween sciences  which  can  be  mad« 
Deductive,  and  those  which  must  as 
yet  rem^n  Experimental.  The  dif- 
ference consists  in  our  having  been 
able,  or  not  yet  able,  to  discover 
moriis  of  marks.  If  by  our  various 
inductions  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
ceed no  farther  than  to  such  proposi- 
tions n<j  these,  a  a,  mark  of  b,  or  a 
nnd  b  marks  of  one  another,  r  a  mark 
of  rf,  or  c  and  d  marks  of  one  another, 
without  anything  to  connect  n  or  6 
with  c  or  d;  we  have  a  science  of 
detached  and  mutually  independent 
gMicralisatlonS,  such  as  these,  that 
acids  redden  vegetable  blues,  and  that 
alkalies  colour  them  green ;  from 
neither  of  which  propositions  could 
we,  directly  or  indirectly,  inter  the 
other  1  and  a  science,  so  far  aa  it  is 
composed  of  such  propositions,  is 
purdy  experimental.  Chemistry,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
baa  not  yet  thrown  off  this  character. 
There  are  other  sciences,  however,  of 
which  the  propositions  are  of  this 
kind :  a  a  mark  of  5,  6  a  mark  of  c, 
c  of  d,  <f  of  f,  &0.  In  these  soiencBs, 
we  can  mount  the  ladder  from  a  to  e 
by  a  process  of  ratiocination  ;  we  can 
conclude  that  a  is  a  mark  of  e,  and 
that  every  object  which  liaa  the  mark 
a  bos  the  property  «,  although,  per- 
haps, we  never  were  able  to  observe 
a  and  B  together,  and  although  OVen 
d,  our  only  direct  mark  of  e,  may  not 
be  perceptible  in  thneo  objects,  but 
only  inferrible.  Or,  varying  the  first 
metaphor,  we  maybe  said  to  get  from 
a  to  e  underground :  the  marks  b,  e, 
d,  which  indicate  the  route,  must  all 
be  possessed  somewhere  by  the  objects 
concerning  which  we  are  inquiring ; 
but  they  are  below  the  surface  :  a  ia 
the  ouly  mark  that  is  visible,  and  faf 

all  the  rest. 
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§  6.  We  can  now  understand  how 
an  experimental  may  transform  itself 
into  a  deductive  science  by  the  mere 
progress  of  experiment.  In  an  ex- 
perimental science,  the  inductions,  as 
we  have  said,  lie  detached,  as  a  a 
mark  oib,  esk  mark  of  d,  e&  mark  of 
/,  and  so  on :  now,  a  new  set  of  in- 
stances, and  a  consequent  new  induc- 
tioQ,  may  at  any  time  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  two  of  these  uncon- 
nected arches ;  5,  for  example,  may 
be  ascertained  to  be  a  mark  of  c, 
which  enables  us  thenceforth  to  prove 
deductively  that  a  is  a  mark  of  c. 
Or,  as  sometimes  happens,  some  com- 
prehensive induction  may  raise  an 
arch  high  in  the  air,  which  bridges 
over  ho^  of  them  at  once :  h,  d,  f, 
and  all  the  rest,  turning  out  to  be 
maris  o£  some  one  thing,  or  of  things 
between  which  a  connection  has 
alrea^  been  traced.  As  when  New- 
ton (UBCOvered  that  the  motions, 
whether  regular  or  apparently  ano- 
maJoos,  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
system  (each  of  which  motions  had 
been  inferred  by  a  separate  logical 
operation  from  separate  marks)  were 
all  marks  of  moving  round  a  common 
centre,  with  a  centripetal  force  vaiy- 
ing  directly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
that  centre.  This  is  the  greatest 
example  which  has  yet  occurred  of 
the  transformation,  at  one  stroke,  of 
a  science  which  was  still  to  a  great 
degree  merely  experimental,  into  a 
deductive  science. 

Transformations  of  the  same  nature, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  continually 
take  {dace  in  the  less  advanced 
branches  of  physical  knowledge,  with- 
out enabling  them  to  throw  off  the 
character  oi  experimental  sciences. 
Thus  wiUi  regard  to  the  two  un- 
connected propositions  before  cited, 
namely.  Acids  redden  vegetable  blues. 
Alkalies  make  them  green ;  it  is  re- 
marked by  Liebig,  that  all  blue 
colouring  matters  which  are  reddened 
by  acids  (as  well  as,  reciprocally,  all 
red  colouring  matters  which  are  ren- 
dered blue  1^  alkalies)  contain  nitro- 


gen :  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  circumstance  may  one  day  furnish 
a  bond  of  connection  between  the  two 
propositions  in  question,  by  showing 
that  the  antagonistic  action  of  acids 
and  alkalies  in  producing  or  destroy- 
ing the  colour  blue  is  the  result  of 
some  one,  more  general,  law.  Al- 
though this  connecting  of  detached 
generalisations  is  so  much  gain,  it 
tends  but  little  to  give  a  deductive 
character  to  any  science  as  a  whole  ; 
because  the  new  courses  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  which  thus  en- 
able us  to  connect  together  a  few 
general  truths,  usually  make  known 
to  us  a  still  greater  number  of  uncon- 
nected new  ones.  Hence  chemistry, 
though  similar  extensions  and  simpli- 
fications of  its  generalisations  are 
continually  taking  place,  is  still  in 
the  main  an  experimental  science, 
and  is  likely  so  to  continue  unless 
some  comprehensive  uiduction  should 
be  hereafter  arrived  at,  which,  like 
Newton's,  shall  connect  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  known  inductions 
together,  and  change  the  whole 
method  of  the  science  at  once.  Chem- 
istry has  already  one  great  generalisa- 
tion, which,  though  relating  to  one  of 
the  subordinate  aspects  of  chemical 
phenomena,  possesses  within  its  limited 
sphere  this  comprehensive  character  ; 
the  principle  oi  Dalton,  called  the 
atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  of 
chemical  equivalents,  which,  by  en- 
abling us  to  a  certain  extent  to  fore- 
see the  proportions  m  which  two 
substances  will  combine,  before  the 
experiment  has  been  tried,  constitutes 
undoubtedly  a  source  of  new  chemical 
truths  obtainable  by  deduction,  as 
well  as  a  connecting  principle  fat  all 
truths  of  the  same  description  pre- 
viously obtained  by  experiment. 

§  7.  The  discoveries  which  change 
the  method  of  a  science  from  experi- 
mental to  deductive  mostly  consist  in 
establishing,  either  by  deduction  or  by 
direct  experiment,  that  the  varieties 
of  a  particular  phenomenon  uniformly 
accompany  the  varieties  of  some  other 

E 


KEASONING. 
ir  known.   Thus  the  I  ooTered  that  »ari»tkiMf 


experimental  BOicnce,  becaniE  deduc 
tive  when  it  Was  proved  by  experiment  phi 
that  every  varititj  at  sound  was  cnn-  ma 
saqiient  on,  ajid  therefore  a,  mark  of,    vai; 
a   diatinct  and  dafiuable    vacietj  of   cornea 
oscillatory  uutiun  among  the  particles 
of  the  trauamitting  medium.    'When 
thil  was  aacertoined  it  foUoved  that 
every  relation  of  aucoeaaioo  or  co-ex- 
istence which  obtained  between  phe- 


I  those  Bame  or  in  sonii;  other 
'ery  foriotila  of  mathe- 
matics applicable  to  quantities  which 
rrticutar  manner  be* 
of    a   corresponding 
g^ieral   truth  reapecting  the    varia- 
quality   which    aceompajiy 
id   the  science  of  qumtity 


(as  far 


3  be) 


altogether  deductive,   the   theory   of 


which  corceapoud    to   them    i 
other   class.     Every  eonnd,  being  i 
mark  of  a  particnlar  oscillatory  mo- 


erything   example  of  a 
which,  by  the  laws  of  dynamics,  was    rendered  deductive,  but  of  an  unparal- 


those  same  laws  was  a  mark  of  any    tive    already)   is    the    revolution    i 
oscillatory  motion  among  the  particles    geometry  which  originated  with  Dea- 


n  elastic  medium  became  a  mark   cartes  and  ^ 


of  the  corresponding  sound.    And  thus 


many  truths,    not   before   suapeoted,    pointed    c 


These   great    mathematicians 


rning  sound  become  deducible 
from  the  known  laws  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  matiOD  throngh  an  elastic 
medium;  while  facts  already  empiri- 
cally known  respecting  sound  became 
an  indication  oE  cnrrespondiog  pro- 
perties of  vibrating  bodies,  previously 
undiscovered. 

But  the  grand  agent  for  trans- 
forming oiperimeutal  into  deductive 
sciences  is  the  science  of  number, 
The  properties  of  number,  alone 
among  all  known  phenomena,  are,  in 
the  moat  rigorous  sense,  properties 
of   all  things  whatever.     All  things 


importance   of    tha 
TV  variety  of  position 


i   not  c 
numerable. 


but  all  things 
And  if  we  consider 


fact,  that  t  ^ 

CKirreBponda  a 
poauIJar  relation  of  quantity  between 
either  two  or  three  rectilineid  co-ordi- 
nates ;  ineomiicli  that  If  the  law  were 
known  according  to  which  thoae  co- 
ordinates vaiy  relatively  to  one  an- 
other, every  other  geometrical  pro- 
perty of  the  line  or  surface  in  ques- 
tion, whether  relating  to  quantity  or 
quality,  would  be  oapable  of  b^ng 
inferred.  Hence  it  followed  that 
every  geometrical  question  coold  be 
Bolved,  if  the  corresponding  alge- 
braical one  could ;  and  geometry 
^  received  an  aoceseion  (actual  or  poten- 
extent^  from  ■  tial)  of  new  truths,  corresponding  to 
'  '  every  property  of  numbers  which  the 
progress  of  the  calculus  had  brought, 
might  in  future  bring,  to  light.    ' 


common  arithmetic  up  to  the  caleulua 
of  variations,  the  truths  already  a 
tained    seem    all    but    infinite,    and    < 
admit  of  indefinite  eitenaion. 

Tliese  truths,  though  afHnnable  of  '  astronomy,  and  in  a  less  degree  every 


all  thinga  wha1 
to    them   only   in 
quantity.     But  if  i 


of  c 


rei^poct    of    their 


e  apply    brane 


of    1 


te  dis-  I  algel^ica].     The  varieties  of  phjii- 
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oal  phenomena  with  which  those 
Bcienoes  are  conversant  have  been 
found  to  answer  to  determinable 
varieties  in  the  quantity  of  some 
circumstance  or  other  ;  or  at  least  to 
varieties  of  form  or  position  for  which 
oorzesponding  equations  of  quantity 
had  already  been,  or  were  susceptible 
of  beinff,  discovered  by  geometers. 

In  these  various  transformations, 
the  propositions  of  the  science  of 
nranber  do  but  fulfil  the  function 
proper  to  all  propositions  forming  a 
train  of  reasoning,  viz.  that  of  enabUng 
MB  to  arrive  in  an  indirect  method,  by 
marks  of  marks,  at  such  of  the  pro- 
perties of  objects  as  we  cannot  directly 
ascertain  (or  not  so  conveniently)  by 
experiment.  We  travel  from  a  given 
visible  or  tangible  fact  through  the 
truths  of  numbers  to  the  facts  sought. 
The  given  fact  is  a  mark  that  a  cer- 
tain relation  subsists  between  the 
qtiantities  of  some  of  the  elements 
oonoemed  ;  while  the  fact  sought  pre- 
supposes a  certain  relation  between 
the  quantities  of  some  other  elements. 
Now,  if  these  last  quantities  are  de- 
pendJent  in  some  known  manner  upon 
the  former,  or  vice  versd,  we  can 
argoe  from  the  numerical  relation 
between  the  one  set  of  quantities  to 
determine  that  which  subsists  between 
the  other  set ;  the  theorems  of  the 
caksolus  affording  the  intermediate 
linka  And  thus  one  of  the  two 
physical  facts  becomes  a  mark  of  the 
other,  by  being  a  mark  of  a  mark  of 
a  mark  of  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

* 

or  DEMONSTRATION  AND  NEOBSSART 
TRUTHS. 

§  I.  If,  as  laid  down  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters,  the  foundation  of 
all  sciences,  even  deductive  or  demon- 
strative sciences,  is  Induction ;  if  every 
step  in  the  ratiocinations  even  of  geo- 
metry is  an  act  of  induction ;  and  if 
a  train  of  reasoning  is  but  bringing 
.many  inductions  to  bear  upon  the 


same  subject  of  inquiry,  and  drawing 
a  case  within  one  induction  by  means 
of  another;  wherein  lies  the  pecu- 
liar certainty  always  ascribed  to  the 
sciences  which  are  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  deductive?  Why  are  they 
called  the  Exact  Sciences?  Why 
are  mathematical  certainty,  and  the 
evidence  of  demonstration,  common 
phrases  to  express  the  very  highest 
degree  of  assurance  attainable  by 
reason?  Why  are  mathematics  by 
almost  all  philosophers,  and  (by  some) 
even  those  branches  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which,  through  the  medium  of 
mathematics,  have  been  converted  in- 
to deductive  sciences,  considered  to  be 
independent  of  the  evidence  of  experi- 
ence and  observation,  and  character- 
ised as  systems  of  Necessary  Truth  ? 
The  answer  I  conceive  to  be,  that 
this  character  of  necessity  ascribed 
to  the  truths  of  mathematics,  and  even 
(with  some  reservations  to  be  hereafter 
made)  the  peculiar  certainty  attributed 
to  them,  IS  an  illusion;  in  order  to 
sustain  which,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  those  truths  relate  to,  and 
express  the  properties  of  purely  ima« 
ginary  objects.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  the  conclusions  of  geometry  are 
deduced,  partly  at  least,  from  the  so- 
called  Definitions,  and  that  those  de- 
finitions are  assumed  to  be  correct 
representations,  as  far  as  they  go,  of 
the  objects  with  which  geometry  is 
conversant.  Now  we  have  pointed 
out  that,  from  a  definition  as  such,  no 
proposition,  unless  it  be  one  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  word,  can  ever 
follow ;  and  that  what  apparently 
follows  from  a  definition,  follows  in 
reality  from  an  implied  assumption 
that  there  exists  a  real  thing  con- 
formable thereto.  This  assumption 
in  the  case  of  the  definitions  of  geo- 
metry, is  not  strictly  true :  there 
exist  no  real  things  exactly  conform- 
able to  the  definitions.  There  exist 
no  points  without  magnitude ;  no 
lines  without  breadth,  nor  perfectly 
straight ;  no  circles  with  all  their 
radii  exactly  equal,  nor  squares  with 
all  their  angles  perfectly  right.     It 
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will  perhaps  be  said  that  the  amnmp- 
tioQ  dues  not  eitenil  ti>  the  actual, 
but  □n'y  to  the  poaaible  exiatence  of 
such  things.  I  answer  that,  acajnl- 
ing  tu  any  test  we  have  of  possibility, 
they  ore  not  even  possible.  Their 
eioatence,  so  far  an  we  can  form  aay 
judgment,  wnuld  seem  to  be  incon- 
sisteot  with  the  physical  constitution 
of  our  planet  at  lenst,  if  not  of  the 
univetse.  To  get  rid  of  thia  diffi- 
culty, and  at  the  same  time  to  save 
the  CTGilit  of  the  supposed  system  of 
necessacy  truth,  it  is  customary  to  aay 
that  the  points,  lines,  circles,  and 
squares  which  ore  thti  subject  uf  geo- 
metry, exist  in  our  concepbona  me[«ly, 
and  ore  part  of  our  minds ;  wEiich 
minds,  1^  working  on  their  own 
materials,  conatruat  aa  d  priori 
science,  the  evidence  of  which  is 
purely  mental,  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  outward  experience. 
By  howsoever  high  anthoritiea  this 
doctrine  may  have  been  sanctioned,  it 
appears  to  me  psychologically  incor- 
rect. The  points,  lines,  CMrcles,  and 
squares  which  any  one  has  in  his 
mind,  are  (I  apprehend)  simply  copies 
of  thtf  points,  linea,  circles,  and  squares 
which  he  has  known  in  his  experience. 
Our  idea  of  a  point  I  apprehend  tu 
be  simply  our  idea  of  the  ntinuNHin 
liiaibUe,  the  smallest  portion  of  sur. 
face  which  we  con  see.  A  line  as 
defined  by  geometecs  is  wholly  jncon- 
oeivable.  We  can  reason  about  a  line 
as  if  it  had  no  breadth  ;  because  we 
have  a  power,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  control  we  can  exerciao  over 
the  operations  of  our  minds ;  the 
power,  when  a  perception  is  present 
to  our  senses  or  a  conception  to  our 
inteUecta,  of  atteiuHnff  to  a  part  only 
of  that  pen  '" 
stead  of  th( 
coMtKiwe  a  line  without  breadth ;  we 
can  form  no  mental  picture  of  auoh  a 
line :  all  the  lines  which  we  have  in 
our  minds  are  lints poosessing  breadth. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  we  may  refer 
turn  to  hia  own  experience.  1  much 
question  if  any  uiin  who  fai 


iljcal  line,  thinks  so  from  tl 
dence  of  bis  consdousnesa :  I  suspect 
it  is  rather  because  he  supposes  that 
uuleaa  such  a  conct^ition  were  possible, 
iiiathematicH  ciiitld  oot  exist  as  ai 
science :  a  supposition  which  thQ« 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  lo  be 
entirely  gronodlcs^ 

^nce,  then,  neither  in  natore,  nor 
In  the  human  mind,  do  there  axist 
any  objects  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  definitions  of  geometry,  while  yet 
that  science  cannot  be  supposed  to  ba 
cunveisont  about  non-sutities ;  no- 
thing remains  but  to  conaider  geo- 
metry as  conversant  with  such  lines, 
angles,  and  figures  as  really  exist ; 
and  the  definitions,  as  they  are  called, 
must  be  regarded  aa  some  of  our  first 
and  must  obvious  generalisations  oon- 
oeming  these  natural  objects.  The 
correctness  of  llioae  generalisaUona, 
ai  generalisatians,  is  without  a  tlaw : 
the  equality  of  aM  the  radii  of  a  ciide 
ia  true  of  all  circles,  ao  far  as  it  is 
true  of  any  one  :  but  it  is  nob  exactly 
true  of  any  circle ;  it  is  only  nearly 
true  ;  so  nearly  that  no  error  of  an} 
importance  in  practice  will  be  incurred 
by  feigning  it  to  bo  exactly  tnw. 
When  we  bavo  occasion  to  extend 
these  inductions,  or  thdr  oonsaqoenee^ 
to  cases  in  which  the  error  would  be 
appreoiabie — to  linos  of  perooptible 
breodth  or  thickness,  parMlels  which 
deviate  sensibly  from  equidiatance, 
and  the  llke^ — we  correct  our  coDcto- 
siona  by  comluniag  with  them  a  fresh 
set  of  pro|]o»itioiu<  relating  to  tiie 
aberration  ;  just  aa  we  also  take  in 
propoflitions  relatuig  to  the  physical 
or  clieniicQl  properties  of  the  material, 
if  those  properties  happen  to  introdnEe 
any  modihcation  into  the  result ; 
wluch  they  easily  may,  even  with  re- 
spect to  figure  and  magnitude,  ai 
the  caee,  for  instance,  of  eipon 
by  heat.      So  long,  however,  a£  ti 


what  is 


uatln 


tending  tu  any  of  the  property  of 
the  object  except  its  geometrical  pro- 
perties, or  to  any  of  the  natural  irtiB. 
gularitiea  in  those,  it  is  convenient  to 
ueglect  the  coiieidoration  of  the  other 
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prapeities  and  of  the  irregularities, 
ftnd  to  reason  as  if  these  did  not 
exist :  accordingly,  we  formally  an- 
Doance  in  the  definitions,  that  we  in- 
tend to  proceed  on  this  plan.  But  it 
IB  an  error  to  suppose,  because  we  re- 
solve to  confine  our  attention  to  a 
oertain  number  of  the  properties  of 
an  object,  that  we  therefore  conceive, 
or  have  an  idea  of,  the  object  denuded 
of  its  other  properties.  We  are  think- 
ing, all  the  time,  of  precisely  such 
ol^ects  as  we  have  seen  and  touched, 
and  with  all  the  properties  which 
naturally  belong  to  them ;  but,  for 
soientific  convenience,  we  feign  them 
to  be  divested  of  all  properties,  except 
tfaoae  which  are  material  to  our  pur- 
pose, and  in  regard  to  which  we  de- 
sign to  consider  them. 

The  peculiar  accuracy,  supposed  to 
be  chazacteristic  of  the  first  principles 
of  geometry  thus  appears  to  be  ficti- 
tioofl.  The  assertions  on  which  the 
reasonings  of  the  science  are  founded 
donot,anymore  than  in  other  sciences, 
exactly  correspond  with  the  fact,  but 
we  suppose  that  they  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  tracing  the  consequences 
whicsh  follow  from  the  supposition. 
The  <^nnion  of  Dugald  Steward  re- 
specting the  foundations  of  geometry, 
is,  I  conceive,  substantially  correct ; 
that  it  is  built  on  hypotheses ;  that 
it  owes  to  this  alone  the  peculiar 
certainty  supposed  to  distinguish  it ; 
and  that  in  any  science  whatever,  by 
lesaoning  from  a  set  of  hypotheses, 
we  may  obtain  a  body  of  conclusions 
as  oertain  as  tiiose  of  geometry,  that 
18^  as  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
and  as  irresistibly  com- 
it,  on  condition  that  those 
are  true.* 

*  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Professor  Bain 
{Loffie,  it  Z34jthat  the  word  Hypothesis  is 
used  here  m  a  somewhat  peculiar  sense. 
An  hypotheeis,  in  science,  usually  means 
a  supposition  not  proved  to  be  true,  but 
■anuaed  to  be  so  because  if  true  it  would 
aeeoont  for  oertain  known  facts ;  and  the 
flnal  result  of  the  speculation  may  be  to 
prove  its  truth.  The  hypotheses  spoken 
of  in  the  text  are  of  a  different  character ; 
thenr  m  known  not  to  be  literally  true, 
wuis  as  mush  of  them  as  is  true  is  not 


When,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  conclusions  of  geometry  are  neces- 
sary truths,  the  necessity  consists  in 
reality  only  in  this,  that  they  correctly 
follow  from  the  suppositions  from 
which  they  are  deduced.  Those 
suppositions  are  so  far  from  being 
necessary,  that  they  are  not  even 
true  ;  they  purposely  depart,  more  or 
less  widely,  from  the  truth.  The 
only  sense  in  which  necessity  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  conclusions  of  any 
scientific  investigation,  is  that  of 
legitimately  following  from  some  as- 
siunption,  which,  by  the  conditions 
of  the  inquiry,  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
In  this  relation,  of  course,  the  deriva- 
tive truths  of  every  deductive  science 
must  stand  to  the  inductions,  or  as- 
simiptions,  on  which  the  science  is 
founded,  and  which,  whether  true  or 
untrue,  certain  or  doubtful  in  them- 
selves, are  always  supposed  certain 
for  the  purposes  of  the  particular 
science.  And  therefore  the  conclu- 
sions of  all  deductive  sciences  were 
said  by  the  ancients  to  be  necessary 
propositions.  We  have  observed  al- 
ready that  to  be  predicated  necessarily 
was  characteristic  of  the  predicable 
Proprium,  and  that  a  proprium  was 
any  pn^rty  of  a  thing  which  could 
be  deduced  from  its  essence,  that  is, 
from  the  properties  included  in  its 
definition. 

§  2.  The  important  doctrine  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  enforce,  has  been  con- 
hypothetical,  but  certain.  The  two'cases, 
however,  resemble  in  the  circumstance 
that  in  both  we  reason,  not  from  a  truth, 
but  from  an  assumption,  and  the  truth 
therefore  of  the  conclusions  is  conditional, 
not  categroricaL  This  suffices  to  justify,  in 
point  of  logical  propriety,  Stewart's  use  of 
the  term.  It  is  of  course  needful  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  hypothetical  element  in 
the  definitions  of  geometry  is  the  assump- 
tion that  what  is  very  nearly  true  is  exactly 
so.  This  unreal  exactitude  might  be  called 
a  fiction,  as  properly  as  an  hypothesis ;  but 
that  appellation,  still  more  than  the  other, 
would  xail  to  point  out  the  close  relation 
which  exists  between  the  fictitious  point 
or  line  and  the  points  and  lines  of  which 
we  have  experienee. 


'SO 
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tMtoi  by  Dr.  Whewell.  both  in  the 
diflxertation  appi^nded  to  hia  excellent 
MKhanicid  Btikid,  and  in  his  elabo- 
rnte  vork  on  the  PkSotophi/  of  tin 
IndvcHre  Scieruei;  in  which  last  he 
also  replies  to  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  (ascribed  to  a  writer 
of  great  Bcientific  eminence,)  in  which 
Stewart'Hopinion  was  dr<fetided  against 
hilt  former  etrictures.  The  supposed 
refutation  of  Stewart  consigls  in  prov- 
ing against  him  (as  has  alao  been  done 
iu  this  work)  that  the  premises  of 
geametry  are  not  delimtionB,  but 
asBumptionH  of  the  real  e^at^nce  of 
things  corresponding  to  those  defini- 
tions. This,  however,  is  doing  little 
for  Dr.  Whewell's  purpose  ;  for  it  is 
these  vei7  assumptiona  which  are 
asserted  to  be  hypotheses,  and  which 
he,  if  he  denies  that  geometry  is 
founded  on  hypotheses,  must  show  to 
be  absolute  truths.  All  he  does, 
however,  is  to  observe,  that  they,  at 
any  rate,  are  not  arbitrary  hjTwtheses; 
that  we  should  not  be  at  fiberty  to 
substitute  other  hypotheses  for  tliem; 
that  not  only  "a  definition,  to  tie 
admissible,  must  nenesBarjlj  refer  to 
and  agree  with  eome  conception 
which  we  can  distinctly  frame  in  our 
tboughts,"  buttliat  the  straight  lines, 
for  instance,  wbicfa  we  define,  must 
be  "those  by  which  angles  are  con- 
tiuned,  those  by  which  triangles  are 
bounded,  those  of  which  parallelism 
may  be  predicated,  and  the  like."* 
And  this  is  true ;  but  this  haa  never 
been  contradicted.  Those  who  say 
that  the  premises  of  geometry  are 
hypotheses,  are  not  bound  to  main- 
tam  them  to  be  hypotheses  which 
have  no  relation  wbittever  to  fact 
Since  an  hypotbeaia  framed  tor  the 
purpose  of  aqientific  inquiry  must 
relate  to  something  which  lias  real 
existence,  (forthere  can  be  nose 
respecting  non -entities, )  it  follows 
that  any  hjpotheais  we  make  rea_ 
ing  an  object,  to  tacilitato  our  study 
of  it,  must  not  invidve  anything  which 
is  distinctly  (olae,  and  repugnant 


to  the  thing  any  property  v 
has  not ;  our  lilierty  extends  only  to 
slightly  exaggerating  some  of  tboee 
which  it  has,  (by  aasuming  it  to  he 
completely  what  it  rcjdJy  is  very 
nearly,)  and  suppressing  others,  under 
the  indispensable  obligation  of  restor. 
ing  them  whenever,  imd  in  oa  far  aa, 
their  presence  or  absence  would  make 
material  differtnce  in  the  truth 
>ur  conclusions.  Of  this  nature, 
accordingly,  are  the  first  principles  in- 
volved in  the  definitions  of  geometry. 
That  the  hypotheses  should  be  of  this 
particular  character  is,  however,  no 
further  neceasary,  than  inasmuch  as 
no  others  could  enable  ns  to  deduce 
oonclusions  which,  with  due  correc- 
tions, WDold  be  true  of  real  objecta  : 
and  in  fact,  when  our  aim  is  only  to 
ilIuBtnit«  truths,  and  not  to  invdsti- 
gate  them,  we  are  not  under  any 
such  restriction.  We  might  suppose 
an  imaginary  animal,  and  work  ont 
by  deduction,  from  the  known  laws 
of  physiolc^y,  its  natura]  Iiistory ;  or 
an  imaginary  commonwealth,  and 
from  the  elements  oemposing  it 
might  argue  what  would  be  its  tote. 
And  the  conclusions  wltich  we  might 
thus  draw  from  purely  arUtrai; 
hypotheses  might  form  a  highly 
useful  intellectual  exercise:  but  as 
they  could  only  teach  us  what  teevld 
be  the  properties  of  objects  which  do 
not  really  enst,  they  would  not  con- 
stitute any  addition  to  our  knowledgp 
uf  nature  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  hypothesis  merely  divests  a  real 
object  of  some  portion  of  its  pn^wrtieg, 
without  clothing  it  in  false  ones,  the 
ocHicluaionB  will  always  express,  under 
known  liability  to  correetiun.  actual 
truth. 

§  3.  But  though  Dr.  Whewell  has 
not  shaken  Stewart's  doctrine  aa  (□ 
the  hypothetical  character  of  that 
portion  of  tbe  first  principles  of 
geoLoetty  which  are  involved  in  tlie 
so-called  definitions,  he  has,  I  coa- 
oai  ve,  greatly  the  advantage  of  Stewart 
on  another   important   point  in  tiie 
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titeory  of  geometrical  reasoning ;  the 
necessity  of  admitting,  among  those 
first  principles,  axioms  as  well  as 
definitions.  Some  of  the  axioms  of 
Endid  might,  no  doubt,  be  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  definitions,  or  might 
be  deduced,  by  reasoning,  from  pro- 
positions similar  to  what  are  so  called. 
Thus,  if  instead  of  the  axiom.  Mag- 
nitudes which  can  be  made  to  coin- 
cide are  equal,  we  introduce  a  defini- 
tion, ''Equal  magnitudes  are  those 
whidi  may  be  so  applied  to  one 
another  as  to  coincide ; "  the  three 
axioms  which  follow  (Magnitudes 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  are 
eoual  to  one  another — If  equals  are 
aaded  to  equals  the  sums  are  equal — 
If  equals  are  taken  from  equals  the 
remainders  are  equal)  may  be  proved 
by  an  imaginary  superposition,  re- 
sembling t^t  by  which  the  fourth 
prOTOsition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid 
IB  aemonstrated.  But  though  these 
and  several  others  may  be  struck  out 
of  the  list  of  first  principles,  because. 
though  not  requiring  demonstration, 
they  are  susceptible  of  it ;  there  will 
be  found  in  the  list  of  axioms  two  or 
three  fundamental  truths  not  capable 
of  beine  demonstrated  :  among  which 
must  -  Be  reckoned  the  proposition 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose 
a  space,  (or  its  equivalent,  Straight 
lines  which  coincide  in  two  points 
coiiicide  altogether,)  and  some  pro- 
perty of  panJlel  lines,  other  than 
that  which  constitutes  their  defini- 
tion; one  of  the  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose  being  that  selected  by 
Professor  Playfair:  ''Two  straight 
lines  which  intersect  each  other  can- 
not both  of  them  be  parallel  to  a 
tiiird  straight  line."* 

The  axioms,  as  well  those  which 
are  indemonstrable  as  those   which 

*  We  might,  it  is  true,  insert  this  pro- 
perty into  the  definition  of  parallel  lines, 
xrazmng  the  definition  so  as  to  require, 
both  that  when  produced  indefinitely  they 
■hall  never  meet,  and  abo  that  any  straight 
Bne  which  intersects  one  of  them  shall,  if 
nrolonged,  meet  the  other.  But  by  doing 
this  we  by  no  means  get  rid  of  the  assump- 
tion ;  we  are  still  obliged  to  take  for  granted 
fha  geometrical  truth  that  all  straight  lines 


admit  of  being  demonstrated,  differ 
from  that  other  class  of  fundamental 
principles  which  are  involved  in  the 
definitions,  in  this,  that  they  are  true 
without  any  mixture  of  hypothesis. 
That  things  which  are  equ^  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another, 
is  as  true  of  the  lines  and  figures  in 
nature,  as  it  would  be  of  the  imagi- 
nary ones  assumed  in  the  definitions. 
In  this  respect,  however,  mathematics 
are  only  on  a  par  with  most  other 
sciences.  In  almost  all  sciences  there 
are  some  general  propositions  which 
are  exactly  true,  while  the  greater 
part  are  only  more  or  less  distant 
approximations  to  the  truth.  Thus 
in  mechanics,  the  first  law  of  motion 
(the  continuance  of  a  movement  once 
impressed,  until  stopped  or  slackened 
by  some  resisting  force)  is  true  with- 
out qualification  or  error.  The  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  in  twenty- four  hours, 
of  the  same  length  as  in  our  time,  has 
gone  on  since  the  first  accurate  ob- 
servations, without  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  one  second  in  all  that 
period.  These  are  inductions  which 
require  no  fiction  to  make  them  be 
received  as  accurately  tnie :  but  along 
with  them  there  are  others,  as,  for 
instance,  the  propositions  respecting 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  are  but 
approximations  to  the  truth ;  and  in 
order  to  use  them  for  the  further 
advancement  of  our  knowledge,  we 
must  feign  that  tly^y  are  exactly  true, 
though  they  really  want  something 
of  being  so. 

§  4.  It  remains  to  inquire,  what  is 
the  ground  of  our  belief  in  axioms — 
what  is  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rest?  I  answer,  they  are  experi- 
mental truths  ;  generalisations  from 
observation.     The   proposition.    Two 

in  the  same  plane,  which  have  the  former 
of  these  properties,  have  also  the  latter. 
For  if  it  were  possible  that  they  should  not, 
tl^at  is,  if  any  straight  lines  in  the  same 
plane,  other  than  those  which  ai'e  parallel 
according  to  the  definition,  had  the  pro- 
perty of  never  meeting  although  inde- 
finitely produced,  the  demonstrations  of 
the  subsequent  portions  of  the  theory  of 
I)arallel8  could  not  be  maintained. 
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atckight  Ihtu  oumot  enolnne  a  >pace 
-^oT,  in  othfir  wopdn,  two  atraight 
lines  which   bave    oace  met  do  not 


This  opinion  mm  counter  to  a 
BOisntifio  prejudice  of  long  standing 
luid  great  strength,  and  there  Is  pro- 
bably no  proposition  enunciated  in 
this  work  for  which  a,  more  unfaiour- 
to  lie  expected.  It 
is,  however,  no  new  opinion ;  mid 
1,  would  tie  entitled 
.  „  1.  not  by  its  novelty,  but 
by  the  Btrangth  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  oan  be  supported.  I  con- 
sider it  very  fortuniitG  that  so  emi- 
ft  champion  of  the  contrary 
opinion  as  Dr.  Whewell  bae  found 
DccacioD  for  a  most  elaliorate  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  tlieory  of  axioms, 
ia  attempting  to  construct  tbe  [Hiiiu- 
■ophy  of  the  mattiemattcal  and  phyxi- 
CM  sciences  on  the  bnsB  of  the  doc- 
trine against  which  I  now  contend- 
WhOBVep  ifl  aniions  that  a  diBCUBsioii 
ahould  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject 
must  rejoice  to  see  the  opposite  side 
nf  the  question  worthily  represented. 
K  what  is  HMd  by  Dr.  Whewell,  in 
support  of  an  opinion  which  be  has 
'e  the  foundation  of  a  systematic 
work,  can  be  shown  not  to  he  con- 
cltuare,  enough  will  have  been  done, 
without  going  elsewhere  in  quest  of 
stronger  arguments  and  a  more  power- 
ful adversary. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ehow  that  the 
truths  which  we  call  axioms  are 
orieinally  luggated  by  observation, 
and  that  we  should  never  have  Icnown 
thai  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose 
a  iipaiie  if  we  had  never  seen  a  strught 
line  :  thus  much  lieing  admitted  by 
Dr.  Whewell  and  by  all,  in  recent 
times,  who  bave  taken  his  view  of  the 
subject  But  they  contend  that  it 
is  not  experience  which  proves  the 
axiom;  hut  that  its  truth  is  per- 
ceived A  priori,  by  the  conBtitution 
of  the  mind  itself,  from  the  tirst 
moment  when  the  meaning  of  the 
proposition  is  apprehended,  and  with- , 


repeated  trials,  as  is  requisite  u 
case  of  truths  really  asoertained  by 

They  cannot,  however,  but  alloiv 
that  the  truth  of  the  axiom.  Two 
strught  luiea  cannot  enclose  a  apace, 
even  if  evident  independently  of  ex- 
perience, ia  also  evident  from  expa- 
rience.  Whether  the  axiom  needs 
conGrmation  or  not,  it  receives  oon- 
Grmation  in  almost  every  instant  of 
j  our  lives,  since  we  cannot  look  at 
any  two  straight  lines  which  intersect 
one  another  without  seeing  that  from 
that  point  they  continue  to  diverge 
more  and  more.  Experimental  proof 
crowds  in  upon  ua  in  such  endless 
profusion,  and  without  one  instance 
in  which  there  can  be  even  a  suspicion 
of  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  we 
should  soon  have  stronger  ground  tar 
believing  the  axiom,  even  aa  an  ex- 
I  periraental  truth,  than  we  have  for 
I  almost  any  of  the  general  tniths  which 
'  we  confessedly  learn  from  the  evi- 
dence of  our  aenaea.  Independently 
of  *  priori  evidence  we  should  cer- 
tainly believe  it  with  an  intensity  of 
conviction  far  greater  than  we  accord 
to  any  ordinary  physical  truth :  and 
this  too  at  a  time  of  life  much  earlier 
than  that  from  which  we  date  alnunt 
any  part  of  our  acquired  knowledge, 
and  much  too  early  lo  admit  of  our 
retaining  any  mx^ection  of  the  his- 
'  lory  of  our  intellectuaal  meratioos  at 
that  period.  Where  then  is  the  necee- 
sit;  for  assuming  that  our  recognitioo 
of  these  truths  has  a  different  origin 
from  the  reat  of  our  knowledge,  when 
its  existence  is  perfectly  auoounted 
for  by  Buppoaing  its  origm  to  ha  the 
same?  when  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce belief  in  aU  other  instances 
exist  in  this  instance,  and  in  a  degree 
of  strength  as  much  siTiKsrior  to  what 
exists  in  other  casee  as  the  intensity 
of  the  belief  itself  is  auperior  T  Tiit 
burdtn  of  proof  lies  on  the  advo- 
cates of  the  contrary  opinion ;  it  ia 
for  them  to  point  out  some  foot  in- 
consistent with  the  supposition  that 
this  part  of  our  knowledge  uf  nature 
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is  derived  from  the  same  sources  as 
eveiy  other  part* 

This,  for  instance,  they  would  be 
able  to  do^  if  they  could  prove  chrono- 
k^cally  that  we  had  the  conviction 
(at  least  practically)  so  early  in  infancy 
as  to  be  anterior  to  those  impressions 
on  the  senses,  upon  which,  on  the  other 
theoty,  the  conviction  is  founded.  This 
however,  cannot  be  proved :  the  point 
being  too  far  back  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  memory,  and  too  obscure  for 
external  observation.  The  advocates 
of  the  d  priori  theory  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  other  arguments. 
These  are  reducible  to  two,  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  state  as  clearly  and 
as  forcibly  as  possible. 

§  ^  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said 
that  if  our  assent  to  the  proposition 
tiiat  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose 
a  space,  were  derived  from  the  senses, 
we  could  only  be  convinced  of  its 
truth  by  actual  trial,  that  is,  by  see- 
ing or   feeling  the    straight   lines; 

*  Some  persons  find  themselves  pre- 
vented from  beUeving  that  the  axiom,  Two 
atnl^t  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  could 
ever  become  known  to  us  through  experi- 
ence, by  a  difficulty  which  may  be  stated 
as  follows.  If  the  straight  lines  spoken  of 
are  those  contemplated  in  the  definition- 
lines  absolutely  without  breadth  and  abso- 
lutely straight ;— that  such  are  incapable 
of  eneloeing  a  space  is  not  proved  by  ex- 
perlSDoe,  for  lines  such  as  these  do  not.pre- 
seiit  themselves  in  our  experience.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  lines  meant  are  such 
irtraiglit  Unes  as  we  do  meet  with  in  ex- 
perience, lines  straight  enough  for  practical 
pmrpoaes,  bat  In  reality  slk^htly  zig-zag, 
ana  with  some,  however  trifling,  bi'eadth ; 
as  applied  to  these  lines  the  axiom  is  not 
tnxe^  for  two  of  them  may,  and  sometimes 
doL  enclose  a  small  portion  of  space.  In 
nsither  case,  therefore,  does  experience 
pcDve  the  axiom. 

llioae  who  employ  this  argument  to 
Aaw  that  geometrical  axioms  cannot  be 
proved  by  induction,  show  themselves 
nnfcmlHar  with  a  common  and  perfectly 
valid  mode  of  inductive  proof — proof  by 
apV>vximatlon.  Though  experience  fur- 
lusnee  ns  with  no  lines  so  unimpeachably 
■tnight  that  two  of  them  are  incapable  of 
tnelosing  the  smallest  space,  it  presents 
OS  wish  gradations  of  hues  possessing  less 
and  less  either  of  breadth  or  of  flexure,  of 
^rtieh  series  the  straifirht  line  of  the  defiui- 
tlSB  is  the  ideal  limit.    And  observation 


whereas  in  fact  it  is  seen  to  be  true 
by  merely  thinking  of  them.  That 
a  stone  thrown  into  water  goes  to  the 
bottom,  may  be  perceived  by  our 
senses,  lout  merely  thinking  of  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  water  would  never 
have  led  us  to  that  conclusion :  not 
so,  however,  with  the  axioms  relating 
to  straight  lines  :  if  I  could  be  made 
to  conceive  what  a  straight  line  is, 
without  having  seen  one,  I  should  at 
once  recognise  that  two  such  lines 
cannot  enclose  a  space.  Intuition  is 
"imaginary  looking;"*  but  experi- 
ence must  be  real  looking :  if  we  see  a 
property  of  straight  lines  to  be  true  by 
merely  fancying  oiurselves  to  be  look- 
ing at  them,  the  ground  of  our  belief 
cannot  be  the  senses,  or  experience ; 
it  must  be  something  mental. 

To  this  argument  it  might  be  added 
in  the  case  of  this  particular  axiom, 
(for  the  assertion  would  not  be  true 
of  all  axioms)  that  the  evidence  of 
it  from  actual  ocular  inspection  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  unattainable. 
What  says  the  axiom?  That  two 
straight  Imes  cannot  enclose  a  space  ; 
that  after  having  once  intersected,  if 
they  are  prolonged  to  infinity  they  do 
not  meet,  but  continue  to  diveige  from 
one  anoUier.  How  can  this,  in  any 
single  case,  be  proved  by  actual  ob- 
servation ?  We  may  follow  the  lines 
to  any  distance  we  please;  but  we 
cannot  follow  them  to  infinity:  for 
aught  our  senses  can  testify,  they 
may,  immediately  beyond  the  farthest 
point  to  which  we  have  traced  them, 
begin  to  approach,  and  at  last  meet. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  had  some  other 

shows  that  just  as  much,  and  as  nearly,  as 
the  straight  lines  of  experience  approxi- 
mate to  having  no  In-eadth  or  flexure,  so 
much  and  so  nearly  does  the  space-enclos- 
ing power  of  any  two  of  them  approach  to 
zero.  The  inference  that  if  they  had  no 
breadth  or  flexure  at  all,  they  would  enclose 
no  space  at  all,  is  a  correct  inductive  in- 
ference from  these  facts,  conformable  to 
one  of  the  foiir  Inductive  Methods  herein- 
after characterised — the  Method  of  Conco- 
mitant Variations,  of  which  the  Mathe- 
maticsd  Doctrine  of  Limits  presents  the 
extreme  case. 

*  Whewell's  Hutory  nf  SeinAifiA  Idtcu,  i. 
X40. 
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proof  of  the  imposalbility  than  otiser- 
vation  afiorda  ub,  wb  should  have  no 
ground  ioe  believing  the  aiiDin  at 
all. 

To  these  argumentB,  which  I  trust 
I  cauiiat  be  accused  of  uuderstatiug, 
a  aatiafactoi^'  answer  will,  I  conceive, 
be  found,  if  we  advert  to  one  of  the 
oharaoterlBtic  properiaes  of  geometri- 
cal foraiB— their  capacit;  of  being 
painted  in  the  imagination  with  a  dis- 
tinctness equal  to  reality :  id  other 
words,  the  esoiot  reaemblanGe  of  our 
ideas  of  form  to  the  senaations  which 
auggeab  them.  This,  in  the  Gret  place, 
enables  ua  to  make  (at  least  with  a 
litde  practice)  mental  pictiires  of  all 
posiible  combinatioiis  of  linea  and 
angles,  which  regemble  the  realities 
quite  an  well  aa  any  which  we  could 
inoice  on  paper  ;  and  in  the  next  phus, 
make  thoae  pictures  just  as  fit  sab- 
jects  of  geometricalexperimentation  as 


do  not  believe  thia  trutb  oi 
of  the  imagiinorf  intuition  simpl;,  but 
because  we  know  that  the  imaginary' 
lines  exactly  resemble  real  onea.  and 
that  we  may  conclade  from  them  to 
real  ones  with  quite  as  much  certaint; 
as  we  could  conclude  from  one  real 
line  to  another^  The  conduaion,  there- 
fore, ia  still  an  induction  from  i^ei^ 
vatioD.  And  ws  should  not  be  autho- 
rised to  BobstiCute  obaervation  of  the 
image  m  our  mind  for  obaervation  of 
the  reality  if  we  had  not  learnt  by  long- 
continned  experience  that  the  proper- 
tiea  of  the  tealityare  faithfully  repre- 
sented in  the  image  ;  jnat  aa  we  should 
be  scientifically  warranted  in  deeorib- 
ing  an  animal  which  we  have  never 
Been  from  a,  picture  made  of  it  with 
a  daguerreotype ;  but  not  until  we 
had  Icamt  by  ample  eiperien 


ibeerv 


B  pre- 


the  realitiea  themaelvBa  ;  inasmuch  as  i  original. 


sely  equivalent  to  observatioii  of  the 


piotures,  if  sufficiently  accurate,  e 


Theae  o 


hitut  of  course  all  the  pmpertieB  which  i  the  objectioi 


would  be  manifested  by  the  caalitiea 
at  one  given  instant,  and  on  simple 
inspection :  and  in  geometiy  we  are 
concerned  only  with  such  properties, 
and  not  with  that  which  pioturea 
ooald  not  exhibit,  the 


ihility  of  ocularly  following  the  lines 
in  their  prolongation  to  ii^mCy.  For 
though,  in  ord^r  actually  to  see  that 
two  given  lines  never  meet,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  follow  them  to  infiiiity; 
ithout  doing  so  we  may  know 


i  upon   another.      The   that  if  they  ever  do  meet,  or  if,  after 


foundations  of  geometry  would  there- 
fore be  Isud  in  direct  enpei ' 
if  the  esperimenta  (which 

consist  merely   in  attentive  coniem-    uisuinoe. 
platioo)  were   practised   solely  upon   to  be  the  case, 
what  we  call  our  ideas,  that  is,  upon   selves    thither 
tite  diagrams  in  our  minds,  and  not    can  frame  a  mi 
upon  outward    ejects.     Fo 
'  experimentation 


ergtng  from  one  another,  they  bs- 

gb  again  to  appnuch,  this  must  t^e 

place  not  at  an  infinite,  but  at  a  finite 

''  '  Supposing,  thereforB,  such 

transport  our- 


1    pearani 


aa  of  all  which  resemble  tht 
in  the  present  ca^  the  conditiona 
which  qualify  a  real  object  to  be  the 
representative  of  its  class  are  com- 
pletely fulfilled  by  an  object  existing 
ouly  in  our  fancy.  Without  denying, 
therefore,  the  possibility  of  satisfying 
ourselves  ^lat  two  strught  lines  can- 
not eneloae  a  apace,  bjr  merely  think- 
ing of  etraight  lines  without  actually 
lootiii(j  at  them  ;  I  contend  that  we 


must   present    at   that  pmnt, 

cisely  similar  t 
whether  we  fix  our  contemplation 
upon  this  Imaginary  picture,  or  call 
to  mind  the  gi^nerslisations  we  have 
had  occasion  to  make  from  former 
ocular  observation,  we  learn  by  tba 
evidence  of  experieuce,  that  a  lina 
which,  after  dive^^ing  from  anothar 
straight  line,  begins  to  approach  to 
it,  produces  the  impressifin  on  our 
senses  which  we  deacribe  by  the  ex- 
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"a  bent  line,**  not  by  the 
"ftrtnightline."* 


pnoedmg  aigument,  which  is, 
to  my  mind,  muuutwenble^  meigee, 
howoTer,  in  a  atiU  more  comprehen- 

*  Dr.  Wheiwell  (Pkiloaofky  mf  DUcovery. 
p.  989)  thinks  it  unreMonaUe  to  contend 
thttt  w  know  by  experience  that  our  idea 
of  a  line  exactly  resembles  a  real  line.  "It 
does  not  appear,"  be  says,  "  how  we  can 
compare  our  ideas  with  the  realities,  since 
we  know  the  realities  only  by  our  ideas. " 
We  know  the  realities  by  our  sensations. 
Br.  Whewell  surely  does  not  hold  the  **  doc- 
trine of  perception  by  means  of  ideas," 
which  Beui  gave  himself  so  much  trouble 
to  refute. 

If  Dr.  WheweU  doubts  whether  we  com- 
pare our  ideas  with  the  OMresponding 
sensations,  and  assume  that  they  resemble, 
let  me  ask  on  what  evidence  do  we  judge 
that  a  portrait  of  a  person  not  present  is 
like  the  original  Surely  because  it  is  like 
our  idea,  or  mentsl  image  of  the  person,  and 
becanae  our  idea  is  like  the  man  himself. 

Dr.  Whewell  also  says,  that  it  does  not 
sppear  wbv  this  resemblance  of  ideas  to 
the  sensations  of  which  tiiey  are  copies, 
should  be  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  pecu- 
llari^  of  one  dass  of  Ideas,  those  of  space. 
My  reply  is,  that  I  do  not  so  speak  of  it. 
The  peculiarity'  I  contend  for  is  only  one 
of  degree.  AU  our  ideas  of  sensation  of 
ooorse  resemble  the  corresponding  sensa- 
tions, but  they  do  so  with  very  different 
dsgrees  of  exactness  and  of  reliability.  No 
one,  I  presume^  can  recall  in  imagination 
a  colour  or  an  odour  with  the  same  dis- 
tinctness and  accuracy  with  which  almost 
every  one  can  mentally  reproduce  an  image 
of  a  straight  line  or  a  triangle.  To  the  ex- 
tent, however,  of  their  capabilities  of  ac- 
curacy, our  recollections  of  colours  or  of 
odours  may  serve  as  subjects  of  experi- 
mentation, ss  well  as  those  of  lines  and 
spaces,  and  may  yield  conclusions  which 
will  be  true  of  their  external  prototypes. 
A  person  in  whom,  either  from  natural 
gift  or  from  cultivation,  the  impressions 
of  colour  were  peculiarly  vivid  and  distinct, 
if  asked  which  of  two  blue  flowers  was  of 
the  darker  tinge,  though  he  might  never 
have  compared  the  two,  or  even  looked  at 
them  together,  might  be  able  to  give  a 
confident  answer  on  the  faith  of  h^  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  colours ;  that  is. 
he  might  examine  his  mental  pictures,  and 
find  there  a  property  of  the  outward  ob- 
jects. But  in  hardly  any  case  except  that 
of  simple  geometrical  forms,  could  this  be 
done  by  mankind  generally,  wltib  a  degree 
of  assurance  equal  to  that  which  is  given 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  objects  them- 
selves. Persons  differ  most  widely  in  the 
precision  of  their  recollection,  even  of 
forms :  one  person,  when  he  has  looked 
any  dno  iu  the  faoe  for  half  a  minute,  can 


rive  one,  which  is  stated  most  clearly 
and  oonclnsively  by  Professor  Bain. 
The  psychologiod  reason  why  axioms, 
and  indeed  many  propositions  not 
ordinarily  classed  as  such,  may  be 
learnt  from  the  idea  only,  without 
referring  to  the  fact,  is  that  in  the 

Srocess  of  acquiring  the  idea  we  have 
)amt  the  fact.  The  proposition  is 
assented  to  as  soon  as  the  terms  are 
understood,  because  in  learning  to 
understand  the  terms  we  have  ac- 
quired the  experience  which  proves 
tne  proposition  to  be  true.  "  We  re- 
quired," says  Mr.  Bain,*  "concrete 
experience  in  the  first  instance  to  at- 
tam  to  the  notion  of  whole  and  part ; 
but  the  notion,  once  arrived  at,  implies 
that  the  whole  is  greater.  In  fact, 
we  could  not  have  tne  notion  without 
an  experience  tantamount  to  Uiis  con- 
clusion.   When  we  have  mas- 
tered the  notion  of  straigbtness,  we 
have  also  mastered  that  aspect  of  it 
expressed  by  the  afi&rmation  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space. 
No  intuitive  or  innate  powers  or  per- 
ceptions are  needed  in  such  cases. 

We  cannot  have  the  full 

meaning  of  Straigbtness,  without  go- 
ing through  a  comparison  of  straight 
objects  among  themselves  and  with 
their  opposites,  bent  or  crooked  ob- 
jects. The  result  of  this  comparison 
is,  inter  alia,  that  straigbtness  in  two 
lines  is  seen  to  be  incompatible  with 
enclosing  a  space  ;  the  enclosure  of 
space  involves  crookedness  in  at  least 
one  of  the  lines."  And  similarly  in 
the  case  of  every  first  principle,^ 
*'  the  same  knowledge  that  makes  it 

draw  an  accurate  likeness  of  him  from 
memory ;  another  may  have  seen  him  every 
day  for  six  months,  and  hardly  know 
whether  his  nose  is  long  or  short.  But 
everybody  has  a  jHsrfectly  distinct  mental 
image  of  a  straight  lino,  a  circle,  or  a  rec- 
tangle. And  every  one  concludes  confi- 
dently from  these  mental  images  to  the 
corresponding  outward  things.  The  truth 
is,  that  we  may,  aud  continually  do,  study 
nature  in  our  recollections,  when  the  ob- 
jects themselves  are  absent;  aud  in  the 
case  of  geometrical  forms  we  can  perfectly, 
but  in  most  other  cases  only  imperfectly, 
trust  our  recoUectione. 
*  LoffiCt  L  888.  t  Ibid.  Ba6< 
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undentood,  BUlficssto  verify  it."  The  coimecta  the  future  witJi  3 
more  thia  observaticni  ia  coaaidered  posgibU  with  tbe  real.  To  leam  a 
t,hs  mora  <1  am  convinced)  it  will  be  proposition  by  experience,  and  to  see 
felt  to  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  con  it  to  be  naCHBsftrily  true,  are  two  alto- 
troveray.  getherdifferent  proeeeaeaof  thought"" 

And  Dr.  Whewell  addw,  "  If  any  one 
S  6.  The  first  of  the  two  arguinentB  doea  not  clearly  cimiprHhend  this  dis- 
in  support  ol  the  theory  that  axioms  tinction  of  ncceaaary  and  oontingent 
are  d  ;n-iort  tmtha,  having,  I  think,  truths,  he  will  not  be  able  to  goalong 
been  mfficiently  answered,  I  proceed  with  us  in  our  researches  into  the 
to  the  leoood,  which  is  usually  the  fonndationBof  bionan  knowledge ;  nor, 
most  relied  on.  Axion]B(itisas9erted)  indeed,  to  pursue  with  sucoubb  any 
are  conceived  by  ua  not  only  sib  true,  speculation  on  the  subject."  f 
but  aa  universally  and  neceasarily  true.  In  the  following  pnsaage  we  are  told 
Now,  experience  cannot  pcBsihlj  give  what  the  distinction  ia,  the  non-reoog- 
tj)  any  proposition  this  character.  I  nition  of  which  incurs  this  denunida- 
may  have  Been  anew  a  hundred  tJEuea,  tion.  "  Necessary  tmths  are  those  in 
and  may  have  seen  that  it  woa  white,  which  we  not  only  learn  that  the  pro- 
but  this  cannot  give  me  entire  assor-  position  ia  trne,  but  see  that  it  ntuit 
ance  even  that  all  snow  is ohite  ;  much  he  true  ;  in  which  the  negation  of  the 
lesa  that  anow  must  be  white.  "  How- 1  truth  is  nut  only  false,  but  impoBEible  ; 
ever  many  inatsncea  we  may  have  i  in  which  we  cannot,  even  by  an  effort 
observed  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  j  of  imagination,  or  in  a  supposition, 
there  ie  nothing  to  assure  ua  that  the    conceive  the  reverse  of  that  which  is 


I 


to  the  rule.  If  it  be  stiictly  true  that 
every  ruminant  animal  yet  known  has 
cloven  hoofs,  we  fltill  cannot  be  sure 
that  some  creature  will  not  hereafter 
be  discovered  which  has  the  first  of 
these  attribotea,  witbont  having  the 
other.  .  .  .  Experience  most  always 
Donsist  of  a  limited  number  of  obaerva- 
tions;  and,  however  numerous  these 
may  be,  they  can  show  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  infinite  number  of  caaea 
in  which  the  experiment  has  not  been 
made."  Besides,  Axioms  are  not  only 
nnivecsal,  they  are  also  necessary. 
Now  "  eiperience  cannot  offer  the 
smallest  ground  for  the  necessity  of  a 
proposition.  She  can  oteervo  and  re- 
Gard  what  has  happened  ;  but  she  can- 
not find,  in  any  case,  or  in  any  accu- 
mulation of  cases,  any  reason  for  what 
muat  happen.  She  may  aee  objects 
side  by  ude  ;  bnt  she  cannot  i 
reason  why  they  must  ever  be  Bide  by 


but  the  s 


;  contemplates 
objects  ;  but  she  cannot  detect 
any  internal  bond,  which  iudiasolubly 


irted.  That  ther 
cannot  be  doubted.  We  may  take, 
for  example,  all  relations  of  number. 
Three  and  Two  lidded  together  nuide 
Five.  We  cannot  conceive  it  to  be 
otherwise.  We  cannot,  by  any  freak 
of  thought,  imagine  Three  and  Two 
to  make  Seven."  it 

Although  Dr.  Whewell  has  natu- 
rally and  properly  employed  a  variety 
of  phrases  to  bring  his  meaning  more 
forcibly  home,  he  would,  I  preaQme^ 
allow  that  they  are  all  equivalent ; 
and  that  what  he  means  by  a  neoessary 
truth,  would  be  suflicienUy  defined,  a 
proposition  the  negation  of  which  ia 
not  only  false  but  inconc^vahle.  I 
am  nnable  to  find  in  any  of  hia  eipras- 
eiona,  turn  them  what  way  you  will, 
a  meaning  beyond  this,  and  I  do  not 
beheve  he  would  conteod  that  they 
mean  anything  more. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  principlo 
aaaerted  :  that  propositions,  the  neg^ 
tion  of  which  is  inconceivable,  or  in 
other  words,  which  we  cannot  figuibbk. 
ouiselvea  aa  being  falae,  must  *  ~' 
evideuoe  of  a  higher  and  more 
•  Biliary  of  StittUi/ti  Idla,  i  6; 
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deBcrijpfcion  than  any  which  experience 
can  afford. 

Now  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  so 
much  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  cir- 
eumstance  of  inconceivableness,  when 
there  is  such  ample  experience  to  show 
that  our  capacity  or  incapacity  of  con- 
oeiviog  a  &ing  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  possibility  of  the  thing  in 
itself,  but  is  in  truth  very  much  an 
affair  of  aoddent,  and  depends  on  the 
past  history  and  habits  of  our  own 
minds.  There  is  no  more  generally  ac- 
knowledged fact  in  humannature  than 
the  extreme  difficulty  at  first  felt  in 
conceiving  anything  as  possible  which 
is  in  contradiction  to  long-established 
and  familiar  experience,  or  even  to 
old  familiar  habits  of  thought.  And 
this  difficulty  is  a  necessary  result 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  When  we  have  often  seen  and 
thought  of  two  things  together,  and 
have  never  in  any  one  instance  either 
seen. or  thought  of  them  separately, 
there  is  by  the  primary  law  of  asso- 
ciation an  increasing  difficulty,  which 
may  in  the  end  become  insuperable, 
of  conceiving  the  two  things  apart. 
This  is  most  of  all  conspicuous  in  im- 
ediicated  persons,  who  are  in  general 
utterly  unable  to  separate  any  two 
ideas  which  have  once  become  firmly 
associated  in  their  minds ;  and  if 
persons  of  cultivated  intellect  have 
any  advantage  on  the  point,  it  is  only 
because,  having  seen  and  heard  and 
read  more,  and  being  more  accustomed 
to  exercise  their  imagination,  they 
have  experienced  their  sensations  and 
thoughts  in  more  varied  combinations, 
and  have  been  prevented  from  form- 
ing many  of  these  inseparable  asso- 
ciations. But  this  advantage  has 
necessarily  its  limits.  The  most 
practised  intellect  is  not  exempt  from 
the  universal  laws  of  our  conceptive 
faculty.  If  daily  habit  presents  to 
any  one  for  a  long  period  two  facts 
in  combination,  and  if  he  is  not  led 
during  that  period  either  by  accident 
or  by  his  voluntary  mental  operations 
to  think  of  them  apart,  he  will  pro- 
bably in  time  become  incapable  of 


doing  so  even  by  the  strongest  effort ; 
and  the  supposition  that  the  two 
facts  can  be  separated  in  nature  will 
at  last  present  itself  to  his  mind  with 
all  the  characters  of  an  inconceivable 
phenomenon.*  There  are  remarkable 
instances  of  this  in  the  history  of 
science :  instances  in  which  the  most 
instructed  men  rejected  as  impossible, 
because  inconceivable,  things  which 
their  posterity,  by  earlier  practice 
and  longer  perseverance  in  the  at- 
tempt, foimd  it  quite  easy  to  con- 
ceive, and  which  everybody  now 
knows  to  be  true.  There  was  a  time 
when  men  of  the  most  cultivated 
intellects,  and  the  most  emancipated 
from  the  dominion  of  early  prejudice, 
could  not  credit  the  existence  of 
antipodes ;  were  unable  to  conceive, 
in  opposition  to  old  association,  the 
force  of  gravity  acting  upwards  in- 
stead of  downwards.  The  Cartesians 
long  rejected  the  Newtonian  doctrine 
of  the  gravitation  of  all  bodies  to- 
wards one  another,  on  the  faith  of  a 
general  proposition,  the  reverse  of 
which  seemed  to  them  to  be  incon- 
ceivable— the  proposition  that  a  body 
cannot  act  where  it  is  not.  All  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  imaginary 
vortices,  assumed  without  the  smallest 
particle  of  evidence,  appeared  to  these 
philosophers  a  more  rational  mode  of 
explaining  the  heavenly  motions,  than 
one  whi(£  involved  what  seemed  to 
them  so  great  an  absurdity.f    And 

*  "  If  all  mankind  had  spoken  one  lan- 
guage, we  cannot  doubt  that  there  would 
have  been  a  powerful,  perhaps  a  uniyeraul, 
school  of  philosophers,  who  would  have 
believed  in  the  inherent  connection  be- 
tween names  and  things,  who  would  have 
taken  the  sound  man  to  be  the  mode  of 
agitating  the  air  which  is  essentially  com- 
municative of  the  ideas  of  reason,  cookery, 
bipedality,  &c." — De  Morgan,  Formal  LogiCj 
p.  246. 

t  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man 
more  remarkable  at  once  for  the  great- 
ness and  the  wide  range  of  bis  mentel  ac- 
complishments than  Leibnitz.  Yet  this 
eminent  man  gave  as  a  reason  for  rejecting 
Newton's  scheme  of  the  solar  system,  that 
God  could  not  make  a  body  revolve  round 
a  distant  centre,  unless  either  by  some 
impelling  mechanism,  or  by  miracle : — 
**  Tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  explicable,"  says  h» 


the;  no  doubt  found  it  na  iinpoasible 
to  conOEive  tbftt  a  body  ahoiild  act 
upoD  the  earth  from  the  distonoe  oE 


REASONING. 


thBE 


M  space  or  time,  or  two 


Btraigbt  lioea  enclosing  a  spiice. 
Newton  himaelf  hod  nut  been  able 
to  realise  the  conception,  or  we  ehould 
not  have  had  hia  bypothesis  of  a 
subtle  ether,  the  ocoult  cause  of  gra- 
vitBtioa  ;  and  his  writings  prove,  that 
though  he  deemed  the  particulac 
nature  of  the  intermediate  agency  a 
matter  of  congactnre,  the  Deoeaaity  of 
tame  such  agency  appeared  to  bim 
indubitable. 

If,  then,  it  be  ao  natural  to  the 
human  mind,  even  in  a  high  rtate  of 
culture,  to  be  incapable  of  conceiving, 
and  on  that  ground  to  believe  iinpoe- 
aible,  what  is  afterwards  not  only 
found  to  be  conceivable  but  proved  ia 
be  true ;  what  wonder  if  in  CB«ea 
where  the  association  ia  atill  older, 
more  confirmed,  and  more  familiar, 
and  in  which  nothing  ever  occurs  to 
shake  our  conviction,  or  even  suggeiit 
to  na  any  conception  at  variance  with 
the  osHoctation,  the  acquired  tncapa. 
city  should  continue,  and  be  mistaken 
for  a  natural  incapacity  ?  It  ia  true, 
our  experience  of  the  varietiea  in 
nature  enablea  na,  within  certain 
limits,  to  conceive  other  varieties 
analogous  to  them.  We  can  conceive 
the  aun  or  moon  falling ;  for  though 
we  never  saw  thera  fall,  nor  ever 
perhaps  imagined  them  falling,  we 
have  seen  so  many  other  things  fall, 
thai  we  have  immmerable  familiar 
analogies 

whicft  after  all,  we  ahould  probably 
in  iletter  to  the  AbM  Cai 
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I.  StSlaudoni 
lal.  par  flxemple,  4  aa  oorpa 
taumer-  k  Yeabom  dVui  csrtua  ■ 

pnr  ItHT  impnUion  VobiifftoHeit 

mfl  ai\angiinaln>utwa,€Uinfiniifiaidnil 


>me  difficulty  in  framii 
well  accustomed  to  see 
and  moon  move,  (or  appear  to 
so  that  we  are  only  called  upon  to 
conceive  a  alight  change  in  the  direc. 
tion  of  motion,  a  circumstance  familiar 
to  our  experience.  But  when  experi- 
ence affords  no  mode!  on  which  to 
shape  the  new  conception,  how  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  form  it  1  How,  for 
iple.  a  ■         ■  '  ■  - 


We  n 


»■  any 


object  without  something  beyond  it, 
nor  Experienced  any  feeling  without 
something  following  it.  When,  than, 
fore,  we  attempt  to  conceive  the  last 
point  of  space,  we  have  the  idea 
irresistibly  raised  of  other  pointa  be- 
yond it.  When  we  try  to  imagine 
the  last  instant  of  time,  we  cannot 
help  conceiving  another  instant  after 


fundamental  law  of  the  mind  to 
account  for  the  feeling  of  infinity 
inherent  in  our  conceptions  of  space 
and  time ;  that  apparent  infinity  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  simpler 
and  universally  acknowledged  laws. 

Now,  in  the  caae  of  a  gcometriMl 
axiom,  such,  for  e;cample,  as  that  two 
Btraigbt  lines  cannot  endoae  a  space, 
— a  truth  which  ia  testified  to  os  by 
our  very  earliest  impreasions  of  the 
external  world, — how  is  it  possible 
(whether  those  external  impressions 
be  or  be  not  the  groimd  of  our  belief) 
that  the  reverse  of  the  proposition 
rauld  be  otherwiae  than  inconceivable 
to  UB  !  What  analogy  have  we,  what 
similar  order  of  tacts  in  any  other 
branch  of  our  experience,  to  faoiiitate 
to  us  the  conception  of  two  straight 
lines  enclosing  a  space  T  Nor  is  even 
thia  alL  I  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  property  of  our 
impreasiona  of  form,  that  the  idew  or 
mental  images  exactly  resemble  theil 
prototypes,  and  adequately  represent 
them  for  the  purposes  of  acientifio 
observatiorL  From  this,  and  from  the 
intuitive  character  of  the  observation, 
which  in  this  oase  reduces  itself  ti 
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■iinple  inspection,  we  cannot  so  much 
as  call  up  in  our  imagination  two 
straight  lines,  in  order  to  attempt  to 
cxmceive  them  enclosing  a  space,  with- 
out by  that  very  act  repeating  the 
scientific  experiment  which  establishes 
the  oontrazy.  Will  it  really  be  con- 
tended that  the  inconceivableness  of 
the  thing,  in  such  circumstances, 
proves  anything  against  the  experi- 
mental ongin  of  the  conviction?  Is 
it  not  dear  that  in  whichever  mode 
our  belief  in  the  proposition  may  have 
originated,  the  impossibility  of  our 
conceiving  the  negative  of  it  must, 
on  either  hypothesis,  be  the  same? 
As,  then.  Dr.  Whewell  exhorts  those 
who  have  any  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  distinction  held  by  him  between 
necessary  and  contingent  truths  to 
study  geometrv, — ^a  condition  which 
I  can  assure  him  I  have  conscien- 
tkmsly  fulfilled, — I,  in  return,  with 
equal  confidence,  exhort  those  who 
agree  with  him,  to  study  the  general 
laws  of  association  ;  being  convinced 
that  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  a 
moderate  familiarity  with  those  laws 
to  dispel  the  illusion  which  ascribes 
a  peculiar  necessity  to  our  earliest 
inductions  from  experience,  and 
measures  the  possibility  of  things  in 
themselves  by  the  human  capacity  of 
conceiving  them. 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  adding, 
that  Dr.  Whewell  himself  has  both 
confirmed  by  his  testimony  the  effect 
of  habitual  association  in  giving  to  an 
experimental  truth  the  appearance  of 
a  necessary  one,  and  afforded  a  striking 
instance  of  that  remarkable  law  in  his 
own  person.  In  his  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences  he  continually  as- 
serts, that  propositions  which  not  only 
are  not  self-evident,  but  which  we 
know  to  have  been  discovered  gradu- 
ally and  by  great  efforts  of  genius  and 
patience,  have,  when  once  established, 
appeared  so  self-evident  that,  but  for 
historical  proof,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  conceive  that  they  had 
not  been  recognised  from  the  first 
Inr  all  persons  in  a  sound  state  of 
their  faculties.      '*We  now  despise 


those  who,  in  the  Copemican  contro- 
versy, could  not  conceive  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  on  the  heliocentric 
hypothesis  ;  or  those  who,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Galileo,  thought  that  a  uni- 
form force  might  be  that  which 
generated  a  velocity  proportional  to 
the  space ;  or  those  who  held  there 
was  something  absurd  in  Newton's 
doctrine  of  the  different  ref rangibility 
of  different  coloured  rays ;  or  those 
who  imagined  that  when  elements 
combine,  their  sensible  qualities  must 
be  manifest  in  the  compound ;  or 
those  who  were  reluctant  to  give  up 
the  distinction  of  vegetables  into 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  men  must  have 
been  singularly  dull  of  comprehension 
to  find  a  difficulty  in  admitting  what 
is  to  us  so  plain  and  simple.  We 
have  a  latent  persuasion  that  we  in 
their  place  should  have  been  wiser 
and  more  clear  -  sighted ;  that  we 
should  have  taken  the  right  side,  and 
given  our  assent  at  once  to  the  truth. 
Yet  in  reality  such  a  persuasion  is  a 
mere  delusion.  The  persons  who,  in 
such  instances  as  the  above,  were  on 
the  losing  side,  were  very  far,  in  most 
cases,  from  being  persons  more  preju- 
diced, or  stupid,  or  narrow-minded, 
than  the  greater  part  of  mankind  now 
are;  and  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought  was  far  from  being  a  mani- 
festly bad  one,  till  it  had  been  so 
decided  by  the  result  of  the  war.  .  .  . 
So  complete  has  been  the  victory  of 
truth  in  most  of  these  instances,  that 
at  present  we  can  hardly  imagine  the 
struggle  to  have  been  necessary.  The 
very  essence  of  these  triumphs  is,  that 
they  lead  us  to  rega/rd  the  views  we 
reject  a*  not  only  false  but  inconceiv- 
able:'* 

This  last  proposition  is  precisely 
what  I  contend  for;  and  I  ask  no 
more,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  whole 
theory  of  its  author  on  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  of  axioms.  For  what 
is  that  theory?  That  the  truth  of 
axioms  cannot  have  been  learnt  from 

*  Novum  Organwm,  Menovatumt  pp.  32,  33. 
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experience,  because  their  falsity  ia  in- 
conceivable. But  Dr.  Whewell  him- 
self BUya  that  we  are  (mutinuoUj  ted, 
by  the  natura]  progresa  of  thonBliti 
to  mgard  lu  inoonceivahle  what  our 
[urafattiura  not  onlj'  uonceired  but 
believed,  Day  even  (he  might  have 
added)  were  unable  to  conceive  the 
reverseoF,  He  oamiot  intend  to  juetify 
this  mods  of  thought :  he  cannot  mean 
V>  saj  that  we  can  be  right  in  ra- 
ganling  as  incomieivable  what  others 
have  conceived,  nnd  as  self-evident 
what  to  Qthars  did  not  appear  evident 
at  all.  -After  so  complete  mi  admia- 
siou  that  incoiioeiTablenees  ie  an 
Hccideutal  thing,  not  iDherunt  in  the 
phenomenon  itself,  but  dependent  on 
the  mental  history  of  the  person  who 
tries  to  conceive  it,  how  can  he  ever 
call  upon  us  to  reject  a  proposition  aa 
imposnible  on  no  other  ground  than 
its  inconceivableaesB?  Yet  he  nut 
only  does  so,  but  hns  unintentionally 
afforded  aome  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  which  can  be  cited  of  the  very 
illusion  which  he  baa  himself  aoolearly 
pointed  out.  I  select  aa  specimens  his 
remarks  on  the  evidencu  of  the  three 
laws  of  motion,  and    of  the   atomic 

With  respect  to  the  laws  of  motion. 
Dr.  Wbewell  soys:  "No  one  can 
doubt  that,  in  historical  fact,  these 
laws  nere  collected  from  experience. 
That  such  a  the  case  is  no  matter  of 
conjecture.  We  know  the  time,  the 
peraouH,  the  circumetuncea,  belonging 
toenchetepof eochdiBCovery,"*  After 
this  testimony,  to  adduce  evidence  of 
the  fact  would  be  BuperSuoua.  And 
not  only  were  these  laws  by  no  means 
intuitively  evident,  bnt  some  of  them 
were  originally  panuJoxea.  The  first 
law  was  expeeially  bo.  That  a  body, 
oDce  in  motion,  would  conliiiue  forever 
to  luove  iu  the  same  direction  with  un- 
diminiahed  velocity  unless  acted  upon 
by  some  new  force,  waa  a  proposition 
vrhich  mankind  found  for  a  long  time 
the  greatest  difficulty  iu  crediting. 
It  itood  opposed  to  apparent  experi- 

'  Uislaiy  af  Snanofit  Idnu,  1,  J64. 


ence  of  the  moat  familiar  kind,  H 
taught  that  it  was  the  nature  of  11 
tion  to  abate  graduatlj,  and  at  last 
tenninate  of  itself.  Yet  when  once 
the  contrurj'  doctrine  was  Gmdj  es- 
atablished,  mathenutioiann,  aa  Dr. 
Whewell  observes,  speedily  began  to 
believe  that  lawa,  thus  contradictory 
to  tint  appearances,  and  which,  even 
after  full  proof  had  been  obtained,  it 
had  required  genemtious  to  render 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  scientifio 
world,  were  under  a  "  demonstrablB 
neceffiii^,  compeUing  them  to  be  nich 
DH  they  are  and  no  other ; "  and  be 
hinuelf,  though  not  venturing  "abso- 
lutely to  pronounce "  (hat  ail  these 
laws  "  can  be  rigorouily  traced  to  nn 
absolute  neceasity  in  the  natura  of 
thingH,"  ■  does  actually  bo  think  o£ 
the  law  just  mentioned,  of  which  he 
aaya,  "Though  the  discovery  of  the 
first  law  o£  motion  was  made,  histori- 
cally speaking,  bj  means  ol  experi- 
ment, we  have  now  attained  a  point 
of  view  in  which  we  see  that  it  might 
have  been  certainly  known,  to  be  true 
independently  of  experience."  +  CUo 
there  be  a  more  striking  exemplifica- 
tion than  ia  here  afforded  of  the  effect 
of  associaUon  which  we  have  described  t 
Philosophera,  for  generations,  have  the 
moat  extraordinary  difficulty  in  put- 
ting certain  ideas  together ;  they  at 
last  succeed  in  doing  so  ;  and  after  a 
sufficient  repetitiDn  of  the  process, 
they  first  fancy  a  natural  bond  be- 
tween the  ideas,  then  eiperienoe  a 
growing  difficulty,  which  at  last,  by 
the  continuation  of  the  same  progress, 
becomes  an  impossibility,  of  severing 
from  one  another.  If  such  be 
irimental  oon- 


10  first 


the  pn^reas  of  an  experimental 
viction  of  which  the  date  is  of  yi 
day,  and  which  ia  iu  opposition  U 
appearances,  how  must  it  fare  with 
thoaewhich  ore  conformable  to  appear- 
ances familiar  from  the  first  dawn  of 
intelligence,  and  of  the  concIusiyoneBS 
of  which,  from  the  earliest  records  of 
human  thonght,  nn  sceptic  haa 
geated  even  a  momentary  doubt 

t  Ibid. J 
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The  other  inRtanoe  which  I  shall 
qiiote  18  a  truly  aBtonishuig  one,  and 
may  be  called  the  reducUo  ad  cUmir- 
dfum  of  the  theory  of  inconoeivableness. 
Speaking  of  the  laws  of  chemical  com- 
position, Dr.  Whewell  says :  *  "  That 
thev  could  never  have  been  cleanly 
understood,  and  therefore  never  firmly 
established,  without  laborious  and  ex- 
act experiments,  is  certain  ;  but  yet 
we  may  venture  to  say,  that  bemg 
once  Wn,  they  poaess  an  evidence 
beyond  that  of  mere  experiment.  For 
Juno  in  f cut  can  toe  conceive  combirui- 
tions  oAenoite  than  as  d^nUe  in  kind 
and  qtudity  f  If  we  were  to  suppose 
each  element  ready  to  combine  with 
any  other  indifferently,  and  indiffer- 
ently in  any  quantity,  we  should  have 
a  world  in  which  all  would  be  con- 
fusion and  indefiniteness.  There 
woold  be  no  fixed  kinds  of  bodies. 
Salts,  and  stones,  and  ores  would 
approach  to  and  graduate  into  each 
<^her  by  insensible  degrees.  Instead 
of  this,  we  know  that  the  world  con- 
sists of  bodies  distinguishable  from 
each  other  by  definite  differences,  eap- 
able  of  being  classified  and  named, 
and  of  having  general  propositions 
asserted  conoermng  them.  And  as 
we  cannot  conceive  a  world  in  which 
this  ihotdd  not  he  the  case,  it  would 
iqypear  that  we  cannot  conceive  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  laws  of 
the  combination  of  elements  should 
not  be  of  that  definite  and  measured 
kind  which  we  have  above  asserted." 

That  a  philosopher  of  Dr.  Whewell's 
eminence  should  gravely  assert  that 
we  cannot  conceive  a  world  in  which 
the  simple  elements  should  combine 
in  other  than  definite  propwtions ; 
that  by  dint  of  meditating  on  a 
scientific  truth,  the  original  discoverer 
of  which  was  still  living,  he  should 
have  rendered  the  association  in  his 
own  mind  between  the  idea  of  com- 
bination and  that  of  constant  propor- 
tions so  familiar  and  intimate  as  to 
be  unable  to  conceive  the  one  fact 
without  the  other,    is  so  signal  an 

*  Hittorp  of  Seientifie  ideatf  IL  35,  a6. 


instance  of  the  mental  law  for  which 
I  am  contending,  that  one  word  more 
in  iUustration  must  be  superfluous. 

In  the  latest  and  most  complete 
elaboration  of  his  meti^hysical  system, 
(the  Philosophy  of  Discovery^)  as  well 
as  in  the  earlier  discourse  on  the 
Fundamental  Antithesis  of  Philosophy^ 
reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  that 
work,  Dr.  Whewell,  while  very  can- 
didly admitting  that  his  language  was 
open  to  misconception,  disclaims  hav- 
ing intended  to  say  that  mankind  in 
general  can  now  perceive  the  law  of 
definite  proportions  in  chemical  com- 
bination to  be  a  necessary  truth.  All 
he  meant  was  that  philosophical 
chemists  in  a  future  generation  may 
possibly  see  this.  "  Some  truths  ma^F 
be  seen  by  intuition,  but  yet  the 
intuition  of  them  may  be  a  rare  and 
a  difficult  attainment."*  And  he 
explains  that  the  inconoeivableness 
which,  according  to  his  theory,  is 
the  test  of  axioms,  "  depends  entirely 
upon  the  deamess  of  the  ideas  which 
the  axioms  involve.  So  long  as  those 
ideas  are  vague  and  indistinct,  the 
contrary  of  an  axiom  may  be  assented 
to,  thot:^  it  cannot  be  distinctly  con- 
ceived. It  .may  be  assented  to,  not 
because  it  is  possible,  but  because  we 
do  not  see  clearly  what  is  possible. 
To  a  person  who  is  only  beginning  to 
think  geometrically,  there  may  appear 
nothing  absurd  in  the  assertion  that 
two  straight  lines  may  enclose  a  space. 
And  in  the  same  manner,  to  a  person 
who  is  only  banning  to  think  of 
mechanical  truths,  it  may  not  appear 
to  be  absurd,  that  in  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, Reaction  should  be  greater  or 
less  than  Action  ;  and  so,  again,  to 
a  person  who  has  not  thought  steadily 
about  Substance,  it  may  not  appear 
inconceivable,  that  by  chemical  opera- 
ti<His,  we  should  generate  new  matter, 
or  destroy  matter  which  already 
exists.**  t  Necessary  truths,  there- 
fore, are  not  those  of  which  we  can- 
not conceive,  but  "  those  of  which  we 
cannot  distinctly   conceive  the  con- 
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trary."*  So  long  »s  onr  ideas  are 
indistinct  altogethar,  we  do  not  know 
what  is  or-  in  not  capable  of  being  dia- 
tinctij  conceived ;  but,  by  the  ever- 
increaaing  distinctnesa  with  which 
scientific  men  apprehend  the  general 
Gooceptiona  of  science,  thej  in  time 
come  to  perceive  that  there  are  cer- 
tain laws  of  natnTB,  whicb,  tho\igh 
hiatoFically  and  ^  a  matter  of  fact 
they  were  learnt  from  experience,  we 
cannot,  now  that  we  know  them, 
dietinctly  conceive  to  be  other  than 

The  account  which  I  abould  give  of 
this  progress  of  the  scientific  mind  is 
tiomewbat  diSerent.  After  a  general 
law  of  nature  has  been  Ascertained, 


complete  facilitj  of  familiar!;  repre- 
senting to  themaelvee  the  phenomena 
of  nature  in  the  cbarooter  which  that 
law  assigns  to  them.  The  habit  which 
conatitatee  the  Dcientific  coat  of  mind, 
that  of  conceiving  facta  of  all  descrip- 
tions conformafily  t»  the  laws  which 
regu3ati!  them — phenomena  of  all  de- 
Boriptions  according  to  the  rehitiona 
which  have  been  ascertained  really  to 
exist  between  them  ;  this  habit,  in  the 
case  of  newly  discovered  relations, 
cornea  only  b<f  degrees.  So  long  as  it 
ia  not  thoroughly  formed,  no  neceaaary 
character  ia  aacritied  to  the  new  tnitli. 
But  in  time  the  philosopher  attaina  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  his  mental 
picture  of  nature  spontaneously  re- 
preaenta  to  him  all  Hie  phenomena 
with  which  the  new  theor]i  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  exact  light  in  which 
the  theory  regorda  them  :  all  images 
or  ccmceptions  derived  from  any  other 
theory,  or  from  the  confused  view  of 
the  foots  which  is  anterior  to  an; 
Ciieory,  havii^  entirely  disappeared 
from  Ilia  mincL  The  mode  of  repre- 
senting faota  which  results  from  the 
theory  has  now  become,  to  hie  facul- 
ties, the  only  natural  mode  of  con- 
ceiving them.  It  ifl  a  known  truth, 
that  a  prokmged  habit  of  arranging 
phenomena    in    certmn    ei^Ps.    ""d 
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eipLuning  them  tiy  n 
principles,  makee  any  other  arrange- 
ment or  explanation  of  these  facta  be 
felt  as  unnatural  :  and  it  may  at  laat 
become  as  difficult  to  him  to  repreaect 
the  facta  to  himself  in  any  other  mode, 
OB  it  often  waa,  originally,  to  represent 
them  in  that  mode. 

But,  further,  (if  the  theory  is  true, 
as  we  are  supposing  it  to  be,)  any  other 
mode  in  which  he  tries,  or  in  which  he 
v)\i£  formerly  accustomed,  to  represent 
the  phenomena,  will  he  seen  by  him  to 
be  inoonsistent  with  the  facte  Uiat  sug- 
gested the  new  theory^facto  which 
now  form  a  part  of  his  mental  picture 
of  nature.  And  since  a  contradiction 
is  always  inconceivable,  his  imagina- 
tion rejects  these  false  theories,  and 
declares  itself  incapable  of  conc«ving 
them.  Their  inooncaivablenes  tohim 
does  not,  however,  result  from  anything 
ill  the  theories  themselves  intrinsically 
and  A  ■prion  repugnant  to  the  homan 
faculties  ;  it  resulta  from  the  repug- 
nance between  them  and  a  portion 
of  the  facta,  which  facts  as  long  as 
he  did  not  know,  or  did  not  dis- 
tinctly realise  in  his  mental  repre- 
sentationn,  the  false  theory  did  not 
appear  other  than  conceivable  ;  it  be- 
comes inconceivable  merely  from  the 
tact  that  contradictory  elements  can- 
not be  combined  in  the  same  concep- 
tion. Although,  then,  his  real  teBson 
for  rejecting  theories  at  varianoe 
with  the  true  one  is  no  other  tbui 
that  they  claab  with  hifi  experience, 
he  easily  falls  into  the  belief  that  be 
rejects  them  because  they  are  incon- 
ceivable, and  that  he  adopts  the  true 
theory  liecauae  it  ia  aalf-evidant,  and 
does  not  need  the  avidenoe  of  experi- 
ence at  all 

This  I  take  to  ha  the  real  and  inif- 
flcient  explanation  of  the  paradoxical 
truth,  on  which  so  much  stress  ia  laid 
by  Dr.  Whewell,  that  a  scientifically 
cultivated  mind  is  actually,  in  virtne 
of  that  cultivation,  unable  to  conoeive 
suppositions  which  a  common  man 
conceites  without  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty. For  there  is  nothing  incon- 
ceivable   in    the    suppoeitions   them- 
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aelret;  the  impondbilHjr  is  in  00m- 
bimng  them  'yntik  facts  inconsiBtent 
with  them,  as  part  of  the  same  mental 
pictiire ;  an  obstacle  of  coarse  only 
felt  by  those  who  know  the  facts,  and 
aze  able  to  peioeiye  the  inconsistency. 
As  far  as  the  suppositions  themselves 
are  oonoemed,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
I>r.  Whewell's  necessary  tmths  the 
negative  of  the  axiom  is,  and  probably 
will  be  as  long  as  the  hmnan  race 
lasts,  as  easily  conceivable  as  the 
affirmative.  There  is  no  axiom  (for 
example)  to  which  Dr.  Whewell  as- 
cribes a  more  thorough  character  of 
necessity  and  self -evidence  than  that 
of  the  indestructibility  of  matter. 
That  this  is  a  true  law  of  nature  I 
fully  admit ;  but  I  imagine  there  i^ 
no  hnman  bdng  to  whom  the  opposite 
supposition  is  inconceivable — who  has 
any  difficulty  in  imagining  a  portion 
of  matter  annihilateid,  inasmuch  as 
Hs  i^yparent  annihilation,  in  no  respect 
distn^^hable  from  real  by  our  un- 
assisted senses,  takes  place  every  time 
that  water  dries  up,  or  fuel  is  con- 
sumed. Again,  the  law  that  bodies 
combine  chemically  in  definite  propor- 
tions is  undeniably  true ;  Irat  few 
besides  Dr.  WheweU  have  reached  the 
point  which  he  seems  personally  to 
have  arrived  at,  (though  he  only  dares 
prophesy  similar  success  to  the  multi- 
tude after  the  lapse  of  generations,) 
that  of  being  unable  to  conceive  a 
world  in  which  the  elements  are  ready 
to  combine  with  one  another  **  indif- 
ferently in  any  quantity ; "  nor  is  it 
likely  that  we  shall  ever  rise  to  this 
Bubhme  height  of  inability,  so  long  as 
all  the  mechanical  mixtures  in  our 
planet,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  aeri- 
form, exhibit  to  our  daily  observation 
the  very  phenomenon  declared  to  be 
inconceivable. 

According  to  Dr.  Whewell,  these 
and  similar  laws  of  nature  cannot  be 
drawn  from  experience,  inasmuch  as 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  in 
the  interpretation  of  experience.  Our 
inability  to  **add  to  or  diminish  the 
qoantit^r  of  matter  in  the  world,"  is 
a  truth  which  '*  neither  is  nor  can  be 


derived  from  experience :  for  the  ex- 
periments which  we  make  to  verify  it 
presuppose  its  truth.  .  .  .  When 
men  began  to  use  the  balance  in 
chemical  analysis,  they  did  not  prove 
by  trial,  but  took  for  granted,  as  self- 
evident,  that  the  wei^t  of  the  whole 
must  be  found  in  the  aggregate  weight 
of  the  elements."*  ^&ue,  it  is  as- 
sumed ;  but,  I  apprehend,  no  otherwise 
than  as  all  experimental  inquiry  as- 
sumes provisionaUy  some  theory  or 
hypothesis,  which  is  to  be  finally  held 
true  or  not,  according  as  the  experi- 
ments decide.  The  hypothesis  chosen 
for  this  purpose  will  naturally  be  one 
which  groups  together  some  consider- 
able number  of  facts  already  known. 
The  proposition  that  the  material  of 
the  world,  as  estimated  by  weight,  is 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  by 
any  of  the  processes  of  nature  or  art, 
had  many  appearances  in  its  favour  to 
b^in  with.  It  expressed  truly  a  great 
number  of  familiar  facts.  There  were 
other  facts  which  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  conflicting  with,  and  which 
made  its  truth,  as  an  universal  law 
of  nature,  at  first  doubtfuL  Because 
it  was  doubtful,  experiments  were 
devised  to  verify  it.  Men  assumed 
its  truth  hypothetically,  and  proceeded 
to  try  whether,  on  more  careful  exa- 
mination, the  phenomena  which  ap- 
parently pointed  to  a  different  con- 
clusion would  not  be  found  to  be 
consistent  with  it.  This  turned  out 
to  be  the  case ;  and  from  that  time 
the  doctrine  took  its  place  as  an  uni- 
versal truth,  but  as  one  proved  to  be 
such  by  experience.  That  the  theory 
itself  preceded  the  proof  of  its  truth 
— that  it  had  to  be  conceived  before 
it  could  be  proved,  and  in  order  that 
it  might  be  proved — does  not  imply 
that  it  was  self-evident  and  did  not 
need  proof.  Otherwise  all  the  true 
theories  in  the  sciences  are  necessary 
and  self-evident ;  for  no  one  knows 
better  than  Dr.  Whewell  that  they 
all  began  by  being  assumed,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  them  by  deduQ- 
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on  whicli,  as  evidence,  the;  now  oon- 


CHAPTER  VI 


g  I.  In  the  enunination  which 
formed  the  snbjeot  oE  the  last  chapter 

*  Tha  QwiHiHy  Sniae  far  June  1B41 
cGntained  »□  ortlolQ  of  great  ahOit^  DD  Dr. 
WhoneH'B  two  ^reat  works  (sines  ocknow- 
kvlged  aad  repnrilDd  in  air  Jolin  HerBrhBl'ii 


.t  th« 


IB 


B  ha 


and  suoportfl  Uiat  opinion  bj 
gmnent  strikingly  obincliUng 


flntlfin  beToTQ  1  nna  seen  cna  arucis,  (i^ 
graater  part,  indeed,  before  It  w^  pu] 
U^ied,)  1%  ia  not  mr  objeot  to  onoupy  tt 
reader  ■  mtentlon  with  a  matter  so  imiu 
portAnt  RB  l^Q  dosree  of  oiigiaolity  aMc 
mav  or  may  not  beloutf  to  any  portlan  1 
n  speouIntlanB,  out  to  obtain  for  n 


opinion  w 


s  cfiposed  to  rel^nln^  di 


ought  whldi  till 
rsDiarkably  u 


rticlo  OTirjOBBr  piLRSn^oa 
jnison  wlUi  my  own 


ig  nuiguitude  in  the  obetruet^ 
lually  true  of  spaco,  tirue, 
,  and  every  other  ma^ltude 
aggrogotion  and  aulrdiYLiion. 
tioikH,   where   tbey  ar^   not 

alarellttt 
t  linefl  oannut  anctose  a  apace, 
o  Btmlcht  Unea  which  out  one 
inet  ixith  be  parallel  to  a  third, 
^  the  only  onea  which  exprese 
JO  propcraegof  BpaoB,  and  tbeae 


nearly.  Now  the  only  olear  notion  wo  am 
form  of  atmiffhtoflseia  uniformity  of  direc- 
tion, for  ipucs  Id  iti  iilUniate  analy^  le 

dlntctknu.  And  (di^Ij)  dwall  on  the 
notion  of  continued  cootemplnbion,  i.f., 
loentBl  gEperlonae,  as  InoliidDa  ta  Hie  v«y 


deduotJTBscienoea  which  are  commonly 
repreeeDtei)  to  be  aysteniB  of  nocemuy 
truth,  we  have  heen  led  to  the  follow- 
ing oonciueions.  The  leaults  ot  tbuee 
Bciences  are  indeed  necesaur;.  in  the 
aeaae  of  neceasaril;  fullowing  from 
certain    Rrtt    principles,    aommonly 

IB,  oE  being  certmaly  tnis  if  tbwe 
luiomi  and  dcfinitknis  are  ao ;  far 
idea  of  uniformity :  nor  on  that  of  tiuufkr 

ntlitg  being  irora  pi^t  to 
KparlBnoQ,    dunng  sueh 
the  liomogoaaity  of  the  iDtomJ 

in  an  intelligible^^  to  any 

.- oitperioDOB  ever  ^ee  be  WM 

m  has  i>ot  amuTBd  him  of  the  &ct.  Tbo 
iltyofdlreolion,  or  that  we  cannot  march 
im  a  giren  point  1^  more  ttuui  one  pctb 
rect  to  the  same  object,  IB  mabtsrolpne- 
nt  experience  long  bofbre  it  ovi  by  poe- 
lilltybeoomo  matterot  abatnut  thon^t 
■(  mihmM  alfonpi  aauallirtn  eimpIiiV  the 
ndifiDiu  0/  the  auertim  i ' ' 

ititiU  Tisoltectioni  ^  thu 


proposition 


•'^•"^ 


What  but  experience,  we 
poedbly  aatiire  us  nf  tliB 
iiouEogeuBiry  01  the  parts  of  dlat'Uloo,  time, 
force,  and  measumble  aggregates  in  geGA- 
nd,on  wbinh  i^  truQi  of  the  otiier  oxioeie 
dependaf  As  regnrde  the  latter  axiam, 
after  wiiat  has  been  said  It  iiiitet  be  eleor 

equally  applies  to  its  cue^,  and  that  fix 
[Tilth  IB  quite  nB  mucli  forced  on  the  mlrtd 
BB  that  t^  the  former  by  dally  and  boudy 
oiperioncB,  .  .  .  incJuiiTiB   DlHsy^  till 


ird  piUttn  k) 


kitTiKein- 


K  limiiiHlsi  M"  IhcK  primary  re 
^  ctilUd  t^  h^  the  MRofinaetof 


lultien,  Bi  appliid  lo  nut  rila- 


li  pmtHieU^oiuk 
tliely  Hdl  acted 


dence :  for  instat 
peudiculflrly  nop; 


1,  that  equal  foraea  p^ 
rd  :Lt  the  oppoelte  vide 
might  1 0  ter  will  bnluiae 

ce,  can  posalt^  Inftarm 
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the  w<otd  neoenity;  even  in  this  nc- 
oeptatioD  of  it,  means  no  more  than 
ootainty.  Bat  their  claim  to  the 
ohamcter  of  necessity  in  any  sense 
beyond  this,  as  implying  an  evidence 

a  thai  a  force  so  applied  will  have  any 
tendency  to  turn  the  lever  on  its  centre  at 
all  T  or  that  force  can  be  so  transmitted 
akoff  a  rigid  line  perpendicular  to  its  di- 
xeetion  aa  to  act  elaewhere  in  space  than 
along  its  own  line  of  action  T    Purely  this 
is  so  far  from  being  sdf-evident  tibat  it 
has  even  a  paradoxical  appearance,  which 
is  only  to  be  removed  by  giving  our  lever 
tAirknet,  material  composition,  and  mole- 
cular iwwera    Again,  we  conclude  that 
the  two  forces,  being  equal  and  applied 
under    precisely    siimlar    circumstances, 
most,  if  th^  exert  any  effort  at  all  to  turn 
the  lever,  exert  e^ual  and  opirasite  efforts : 
bat  what  d  prion  reasoning  can  possibly 
assure  us  that  they  do  act  under  precisely 
similar  oircumstanoes  T  that  points  which 
diflter  in  place  are  similarly  circumstanced 
aa  rranods  the  exortion  of  force  ?  that  imi- 
versiu  space  may  not  have  relations  to 
universal  force->or,  at  all  events,  that  the 
oiganisation  of  the  material  universe  may 
not  be  such  as  to  place  that  portion  of 
apace  occuped  bv  it  in  such  relations  to 
the  forces  exerted  in  it,  as  may  invrdidate 
the  absolute  similarity  of  circumstances 
assumed?    Or  we  may  argue,  wlutt  have 
we  to  do  with  the  notion  of  angular  move- 
ment in  the  lever  at  all  ?  The  case  is  one  of 
rest,  and  of  quiescent  destruction  of  force 
by  force.    Kow  how  is  this  destruction 
effected?    Assuredly  by  the  counter-pres- 
sure which  supports  the  fulcrum.    But 
would  not  this  destruction  equidly  arise, 
and  hj  the  same  amount  of  counteracting 
iorcOf  if  each  force  simply  pressed  its  own 
half  of  the  lever  against  the  fulcrum?  And 
what  can  assiu^  us  that  it  is  not  so,  except 
removal  of  one  or  other  force,  and  conse- 
ouent  tilting  of  the  lever  ?  The  other  fun- 
damental axiom  of  statics,  that  the  pros 
sure  on  the  point  of  support  is  the  sum  of 
the  weights,  ...  is  merely  a  scientific 
transformation  and  more  refined  mode  of 
stating  a  coarse  and  obvious  result  of  uni- 
versal experience,  viz.  that  the  weight  of 
a  rigid  body  is  the  same,  handle  it  or  sus- 
pend it  in  what  position  or  by  what  point 
we  will,  and  that  whatever  sustains  it 
sustains  its  total  weight    Assuredly,  as 
Mr.  Whewell  justly  remarks,  '  No  one  pro- 
bably ever  made  a  trial  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  pressure  on  the  support 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights.'  .  .  . 
But  it  is  precisely  because  in  every  action 
of  his  life  fh)m  earliest  infancy  he  has  been 
continually  making  the  trial,  and  seeing  it 
made  by  every  oi^er  living  being  about 
him,  that  he  never  dreams  of  staking  its 
result  on    one  additional   attempt  mside 
wl(h  scientific  accuracy.    This  would  be 


independent  of  and  saperior  to  obser- 
vation and  experience,  most  depend 
on  the  previoiis  estaldishment  of  such 
a  claim  in  favour  of  the  definitions 
and  axioms  themselves.    With  regard 

as  if  a  man  should  rescdve  to  decide  by 
experiment  whether  his  eyes  were  useful 
for  the  THirpoae  of  seeing  by  hermetically 
sealing  himself  up  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
metal  case.** 

On  the  "paradox  of  universal  proposi- 
tions obtained  by  experience,**  the  same 
writer  says ;  **  If  there  be  necessary  and 
universal  truths  expressible  in  pro|H)8itions 
of  axiomatic  simplicity  and  obviousness, 
and  having  for  tneir  subject-matter  the 
elements  of  aU  our  experience  and  tdL  our 
knowledge,  surely  these  are  the  truths 
which,  if  exx>erience  suggests  to  us  any 
truths  at  all,  it  ought  to  suggest  most 
readily,  clearly,  and  unceasingly.  If  it 
were  a  truth,  universal  and  necessary,  that 
a  net  is  sproid  over  the  whole  surface  of 
eveiy  planetary  globe,  we  should  not  travel 
far  in  our  own  without  getting  unttuiglod 
in  its  meshes,  and  making  the  necessity 
of  some  means  of  extrication  an  axiom 
of  locomotion.  .  .  .  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  paradoxical,  but  the  reverse,  in 
our  being  led  by  observation  to  a  reci>gui- 
tion  of  such  truths  as  genercU  propositions, 
co-extensive  at  least  with  all  humtui  ex- 
perience. That  they  pervade  idl  the  objects 
of  experience  must  ensure  their  contiuiud 
suggestion  by  experience ;  that  they  are 
true,  must  ensure  tliat  consistency  of  sug- 
gestion, that  iteration  of  uncontradictwl 
assertion,  whichcommandsimplicit  assent, 
and  removes  all  occasion  of  exception ;  that 
they  are  simple,  and  admit  of  no  misunder- 
standing, must  secure  their  admission  by 
every  mind.** 

"A  truth,  necessary  and  universal,  re- 
lative to  any  object  of  our  knowledge, 
must  verify  itself  in  every  instance  whore 
tliat  object  is  before  our  contemplation, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  it  bo  simple  and 
intelligible,  its  verification  must  oe  ob- 
vious. The  ientiment  of  such  a  truth  cannot^ 
therrforej  but  be  present  to  our  minde  when- 
ever that  object  is  contemplated,  and  mutt 
the)'^ore  make  a  part  qf  the  mental  picture 
or  idea  of  that  object  which  we  may  on  any 
occcuion  iummon  b^ore  our  imagination, 
.  .  .  AU  propositions,  ther^ort,  become  not 
only  untrue  but  inconceivable,  if  .  .  . 
axioms  bo  violated  in  their  onunciition.** 

Another  eminent  mathematician  had 
previously  sanctioned  by  his  auUiority  the 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  gcometricid  axioms 
in  experience.  "  Geometry  is  thus  founded 
likevnse  on  observation  ;  but  of  a  kind  so 
familiar  and  obvious  that  the  primary 
notions  which  it  furnishes  might  seem 
intuitive.'*— (Sir  John  Leslie,  quoted  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Discoursa,  die,  p. 
373. 
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to  axioms,  we  found  that,  considered 
as  experimental  truths,  they  rest  on 
superabundant  and  obvionn  evidence. 
We  inquired  whether,  since  this  is  the 
case,  it  be  imperative  to  suppose  any 
other  evidence  of  those  truths  than 
experimental  evidence,  any  other  ori- 
gin for  our  belief  of  them  than  an 
experimental  origin.  We  decided 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with 
those  who  maintain  the  afiirmative, 
and  we  examined,  at  considerable 
length,  such  arguments  as  they  have 
produced.  The  examination  having 
led  to  the  rejection  of  those  argu- 
ments, we  have  thought  ourselves 
warranted  in  concluding  that  axioms 
are  but  a  class,  the  most  universal 
class,  of  inductions  from  experience ; 
the  simplest  and  easiest  cases  of  gene- 
ralisation from  the  facts  furnished  to 
us  by  our  senses  or  by  our  internal 
consciousness. 

While  the  axioms  of  demonstrative 
sciences  thus  appeared  to  be  experi- 
mental truths,  the  definitions,  as 
they  are  incorrectly  called,  in  those 
sciences,  were  found  by  us  to  be 
generalisations  from  experience  which 
are  not  even,  accurately  speaking, 
truths ;  being  propositions  in  which, 
while  we  assert  of  some  kind  of  ob- 
ject some  property  or  properties  which 
observation  shows  to  belong  to  it,  we 
at  the  same  time  deny  that  it  pos- 
sesses any  other  properties,  though  in 
truth  other  properties  do  in  every 
individual  instance  accompany,  and 
in  almost  all  instances  modify,  the 
property  thus  exclusively  predicated. 
The  denial,  therefore,  is  a  mere  fic- 
tion or  supposition,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  the  considera- 
tion of  those  modifying  circmnstances, 
when  their  influence  is  of  too  trifling 
amount  to  be  worth  considering,  or 
adjourning  it,  when  important,  to  a 
more  convenient  moment. 

From  these  considerations  it  would 
appear  that  Deductive  or  Demonstra- 
tive Sciences  are  all,  without  excep- 
tion. Inductive  Sciences ;  that  their 
evidence  is  that  of  experience ;  but 
that  they  are  also,  in  virtue  of  the 


peculiar  character  of  one  indispensable 
portion  of  the  general  formulae  accord- 
ing to  which  their  inductions  are  made. 
Hypothetical  Sciences.  Their  conclu- 
sions are  only  true  on  certain  suppo- 
sitions, which  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
approximations  to  the  truth,  but  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  exactly  true;  and  to  this 
hypothetical  character  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  peculiar  certainty  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inherent  in  demonstration. 
What  we  have  now  asserted,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  received  as  universally 
true  of  Deductive  or  Demonstrative 
Sciences,  until  verified  by  being 
applied  to  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
those  sciences,  that  of  Niunbers  ;  the 
theory  of  the  Calculus;  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra.  It  is  harder  to  believe 
of  the  doctrines  of  this  science  than  of 
any  other,  either  that  they  are  not 
truths  d  priori^  but  experimental 
truths,  or  that  their  peculiar  certainty 
is  owing  to  their  being  not  absolute, 
but  only  conditional  truths.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  case  which  merits  exa- 
mination apart ;  and  the  more  so^ 
because  on  this  subject  we  have  a 
double  set  of  doctrines  to  contend 
with  ;  that  ofthedpt'ort  philosophers 
on  one  side  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  theory 
the  most  opposite  to  theirs,  which  was 
at  one  time  very  generally  received, 
and  is  still  far  from  being  altogether 
exploded  among  metaphysicians. 

§  2.  This  theory  attempts  to  solve 
the  diflBculty  apparently  inherent  in 
the  case,  by  representing  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  science  of  numbers  as 
merely  verbal,  and  its  processes  as 
simple  transformations  of  language, 
substitutions  of  one  expression  for 
another.  The  proposition,  Two  and 
one  is  equal  to  three,  according  to 
these  writers,  is  not  a  truth,  is  not 
the  assertion  of  a  really  existing  fact, 
but  a  definition  of  the  word  three  ;  a 
statement  that  mankind  have  agreed 
to  use  the  name  three  as  a  sign  exactly 
equivalent  to  two  and  one  ;  to  call  by 
the  former  name  whatever  is  called 
by  the  other  more  clumsy  phrase. 
According  to  this  doctrine  the  longest 
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jnooess  in  algebra  is  but  a  succession 
of  changes  in  terminology,  by  which 
equivalent  expressions  are  substituted 
one  for  another ;  a  series  of  transla- 
tions of  the  same  fact,  from  one  into 
another  language  ;  though  how,  after 
such  a  series  of  translations,  the  fact 
itself  comes  out  changed,  (as  when  we 
demonstrate  a  new  geometrical  theo- 
rem by  algebra,)  they  have  not  ex- 
plained ;  and  it  is  a  difficulty  which 
18  fatal  to  their  theory. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
are  peculiarities  in  the  processes  of 
aritlunetic  and  algebra  which  render 
the  theory  in  question  very  plausible, 
and  have  not  unnaturally  made  those 
sciences  the  stronghold  of  Nominalism. 
The  doctrine  that  we  can  discover 
facta,  detect  the  hidden  processes  of 
nature,  by  an  artful  manipulation  of 
language,  is  so  contrary  to  common 
sense,  that  a  person  must  have  made 
some  advances  in  philosophy  to  believe 
it ;  men  fly  to  so  paradoxical  a  belief 
to  avoid,  as  they  think,  some  even 
greater  difficulty,  which  the  vulgar 
do  not  see.  What  has  led  many  to 
believe  that  reasoning  is  a  mere  verbal 
process  is,  that  no  other  theory  seemed 
reconcilable  with  the  nature  of  the 
Science  of  Numbers.  For  we  do  not 
carry  any  ideas  along  with  us  when 
we  use  the  symbols  of  arithmetic  or  of 
algebra.  In  ageometrical  demonstra- 
tion we  have  a  mental  diagram,  if  not 
one  on  paper  ;  AB,  AC,  are  present  to 
our  imagination  as  lines,  intersecting 
other  lines,  forming  an  angle  with 
one  another,  and  the  like  ;  but  not  so 
a  and  6.  These  may  represent  lines 
or  any  other  magmtudes,  but  those 
magnitudes  are  never  thought  of; 
nothing  is  realised  in  our  imagination 
but  a  and  6.  The  ideas  which,  on  the 
particular  occasion,  they  happen  to  re- 
present, are  banished  from  the  mind 
during  every  intermediate  part  of  the 
process,  between  the  beginning,  when 
the  premises  are  translated  from 
things  into  signs,  and  the  end,  when 
the  conclusion  is  translated  back  from 
signs  intothings.  Nothing,  then,  being 
in  the  reasoner's  mind  but  the  symbols, 


what  can  seem  more  inadmissible  than 
to  contend  that  the  reasoning  process 
has  to  do  with  anything  more  ?  We  seem 
to  have  come  to  one  of  Bacon's  Pre- 
rogative Instances ;  an  eocperimentum 
crucis  on  the  nature  of  reasoning  itself. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  appear  on  con- 
sideration, that  this  apparently  so  de- 
cisive instance  is  no  instance  at  all ; 
that  there  is  in  every  step  of  an  arith- 
metical or  algebraical  calculation  a 
real  induction,  a  real  inference  of  facts 
from  facts ;  and  that  what  disguises 
the  induction  is  simply  its  compre- 
hensive nature  and  the  consequent 
extreme  generality  of  the  language. 
All  numbers  must  be  numbers  of. 
something  ;  there  are  no  such  things 
as  numbers  in  the  abstract.  Ten  must 
mean  ten  bodies,  or  ten  sounds,  or  ten 
beatings  of  the  pulse.  But  though 
numbers  must  be  numbers  of  some- 
thing, they  may  be  numbers  of  any- 
thing. Propositions,  therefore,  con- 
cerning numbers  have  the  remarkable 
peculifunty  that  they  are  propositions 
concerning  all  things  whatever;  all 
objects,  sSi  existences  of  every  kind, 
known  to  our  experience.  All  things 
possess  quantity ;  consist  of  parts 
which  can  be  numbered ;  and  in  that 
character  possess  all  the  properties 
which  are  called  properties  of  numbers. 
That  half  of  four  is  two,  must  be  true 
whatever  the  word  four  represents, 
whether  four  hours,  four  miles,  or  four 
pounds  weight.  We  need  only  con- 
ceive a  thing  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  (and  all  things  may  be  conceived 
as  so  divided)  to  be  able  to  predicate 
of  it  every  property  of  the  number  four, 
that  is,  every  arithmetical  proposition 
in  which  the  number  four  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  equation.  Algebra 
extends  thegeneralisation  still  farther: 
every  number  represents  that  par- 
ticular number  of  all  things  without 
distinction,  but  every  algebraical 
symbol  does  more,  it  represents  all 
numbers  without  distinction.  As  soon 
as  we  conceive  a  thing  divided  into 

Xil  parts,   without    knowing  into 
t  number  of  parts,  we  may  call 
it  a  or  o:^  and  apply  to  it,  without 
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emn,  ererj  algebraical  for- 
mula in  tha  bDOkg.  The  pniposition, 
2  («+6)  — 2  a+2  6,  is  a  truth  co-ox- 
tensive  with  nil  tmture.     Since  then 

Sebrnioa]  truths  are  true  of  aU  things 
atever,  and  not,  like  tboae  of 
geometiy,  true  of  lines  only  or  of 
BDglea  onij,  it  ia  no  wonder  that  the 
aynibolB  should  not  excite  in  our 
minds  ideas  of  any  things  in  particu- 
lar. When  we  demonatiito  the  forty- 
Beventb  proposition  of  Euolid,  it  is 
nut  neuetisary  that  the  words  should 
raise  "n  ua  an  image  of  all  right- 
angle-  trianglefi,  but  only  of  some 
one  right-angled  triangle ;  no  in 
algebra  we  need  not,  under  the 
ayinbol  a,  picture  to  ourselveB  all 
tilings  whatever,  hut  only  some  one 
thing ;  why  not,  than,  the  letter 
itself?  The  mere  writU'n  ohacaoteni, 
a,  b,x,y,  a,  serve  ae  well  for  repre- 
sontativeit  of  Things  in  general,  as 
any  more  complex  and  apparently 
more  concrete  conoeption.     That  we 

their  ohoracter  of  tbingii,  and  not  of 
mere  signii,  ii  evident  from  the  foot 
that  our  whole  procieie  of  reasoning  ia 
oarried  on  by  predicating  o!  thmn  the 
properidOB  of  things.  In  rasolving  an 
algebraic  equation,  by  what  nilea  do 
we  proceed?  By  applying  at  each 
step  to  a,  b,  and  x,  the  proposition 
that  equalB  added  to  equals  make 
equals;  that  equals  token  from  equals 
leave  equals  ;  and  other  propoaitiona 
founded  on  these  two.  These  are  not 
properties  of  language,  or  of  signs  as 
budD,  but  of  tnagnitudes,  which  is  as 
_  moch  as  to  say,  of  all  things.  The 
inferences,  therefore,  which  are  sue- 
oeaaively  drawn,  are  inferences  con- 
cerning tbingB,  not  symbuU;  though 
as  any  Things  whatever  will  serve  the 
turn,  there  is  no  necesaity  for  keeping 
the  idea  of  the  Thing  at  all  distinct, 
and  conseijuently  the  process  of 
thought  may,  in  this  cose,  be  allowed 
without  danger  to  do  what  all  pro- 
ceaaca  o£  thought,  when  tliey  have 
been  perfonned  ollon,  will  do  if  per- 
mitted, namely,  to  beoolne  entirely 
mewhanical.     Eenee  the  general  lan- 


guage of  al^bra  eamia  io  hav 
fomiliarlj-  without  exciting  ideas,  as 
all  other  general  language  ia  prone 
to  do  from  mere  habit,  thoogh  in  no 
other  case  than  this  can  it  be  done 
with  complete  safety.  But  when  we 
look  book  to  see  from  whence  the  pro- 
bative force  of  the  proceaa  is  derived, 
we  lind  that  at  every  single  step. 
unless  we  sn^ipose  ourselves  to  be 
thinking  and  ijlking  of  the  thingv, 
and  not  the  mere  symbols,  the  evi- 
dence fails. 

There  is  another  circiiinstanoe, 
which,  still  more  than  Chat  which  we 
have  now  mentioned,  gives  plausibility 
to  the  notion  that  the  propositions  ci 
arithmetic  and  algebra  are  merely 
verbal  That  is,  that  whan  consideivd 
OS  propositions  respecting  Things,  tttey 
all  have  the  appearance  of  being  identi- 
cal propositions.  The  assertion.  Two 
and  one  is  equal  to  three,  conaidered 
aa  an  assertion  renpeoting  objects,  as 
for  instance  "  Two  peUiles  and  on« 
pebble  are  equal  to  three  pebbles," 
does  not  affirm  equality  betwean  two 
collectiona  of  pebbles,  bat  absolute 


It  a 


p^bles,  those  vary 
pebbles  are  three.  The  objects,  there- 
fore, being  the  very  same,  and  the 
mere  assertion  that "  objects  are  them- 

but  natural  to  constder  the  proposition 
Two  and  one  is  equal  to  three,  as 
asserting  mere  identity  of  aignifioatiim 
between  the  two  names. 

This,  however,  though  it  looks  so 
plausible,  will  not  bear  examination. 
The  expression  "  two  pebbles  and  one 
pebble,  and  the  expression  "  three 
pobblea,"  stand  indeied  for  the  siune 
aggregation  of  objects,  but  they  bj^  no 
means  stand  for  the  same  physical 
fact.  They  are  names  of  the  same 
objecta,  hut  of  those  objects  in  two 
different  states :  though  they  ifenots 
the  same  things,  their  ronnotation  fa 
different  Three  pebbles  in  two  sepa- 
rate parcels,  and  three  pebbles  in  one 
parcel,  do  not  moke  the  snme  impret- 

that  the  very  same  pebbles  may  bf 
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AH  alteration  of  place  and  arrange- 
ment be  made  to  produce  either  the 
one  set  of  sensations  or  the  other, 
though  a  very  familiar  proposition,  is 
not  an  identical  one.  It  is  a  truth 
known  to  us  by  early  and  constant 
experience — an  inductive  truth  ;  and 
Buoh  truths  are  the  foundation  of  the 
adence  of  Numbers.  The  fundamental 
troths  of  that  science  all  rest  on  the 
evidence  of  sense ;  they  are  proved 
l^  showing  to  our  eyes  and  our  fingers 
l£at  any  given  number  of  objects, 
ten  balls,  for  example,  may  by  separa- 
tion and  rearrangement  exhibit  to 
our  aenses  all  the  different  sets  of 
numbers  the  sum  of  which  is  equal  to 
ten.  All  the  improved  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic  to  children  pro- 
ceed on  a  knowledge  of  this  fact. 
All  who  wish  to  carry  the  child's 
mind  along  with  them  in  learning 
arithmetic ;  all  who  wish  to  teach 
numbers,  and  not  mere  ciphers — now 
teach  it  through  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

We  may,  if  we  please,  call  the  pro- 
position, "Three  is  two  and  one,"  a 
definition  of  the  number  three,  and 
assert  that  arithmetic,  as  it  has  been 
asserted  that  geometry,  is  a  science 
focmded  on  definitions.  But  they  are 
definitions  in  the  geometrical  sense, 
not  the  logical ;  asserting  not  the 
meaning  of  a  term  only,  but  along 
with  it  an  observed  matter  of  fact. 
The  proposition,  "  A  circle  is  a  figure 
bounded  by  a  line  which  has  all  its 
points  equally  distant  from  a  point 
within  it,  is  called  the  definition  of 
a  circle ;  but  the  proposition  from 
whidi  so  many  consequences  follow, 
and  which  is  really  a  first  principle 
in  geometry,  is,  that  figures  answering 
to  this  description  exist.  And  thus 
we  may  call  "  Three  is  two  and  one  " 
a  definition  of  three ;  but  the  calcula- 
tions which  depend  on  that  proposi- 
tion do  not  follow  from  the  definition 
itself,  but  from  an  arithmetical  theorem 
presupposed  in  it,  namely,  that  collec- 
tions of  objects  exist,  which  while  they 
inqiresB  the  senses  thus,  ^o^»  ii^y  ^ 


separated  into  two  parts,  thus,  ee  e. 
This  proposition  being  granted,  we 
term  all  such  parcels  Threes,  after 
which  the  enunciation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  physical  fact  will  serve 
also  for  a  definition  of  the  word 
Three. 

The  Science  of  Numbers  is  thus  no 
exception  to  the  conclusion  we  previ- 
ously arrived  at,  that  the  processes 
even  of  deductive  sciences  are  alto- 
gether inductive,  and  that  their  first 
principles  are  generalisations  from  ex- 
perience. It  remains  to  be  examined 
whether  this  science  resembles  geome- 
try in  the  further  circumstance  that 
some  of  its  inductions  are  not  exactly 
true  ;  and  that  the  peculiar  certainty 
ascribed  to  it,  on  account  of  which 
its  propositions  are.  called  necessary 
truths,  is  fictitious  and  hypothetical, 
being  true  in  no  other  sense  than  that 
those  propositions  legitimately  follow 
from  the  h3rpothesis  of  the  truth  of 
premises  which  are  avowedly  mere 
approximations  to  truth. 

§  3.  The  inductions  of  arithmetic 
are  of  two  sorts :  first,  those  which 
we  have  just  expounded,  such  as  One 
and  one  are  two,  Two  and  one  are 
three,  &c.,  which  may  be  called  the 
definitions  of  the  various  numbers,  in 
the  improper  or  geometrical  sense  of 
the  word  Definition  ;  and  secondly, 
the  two  following  axioms :  The  sums 
of  equals  are  equal,  The  differences 
of  equals  are  equal  These  two  are 
sufficient ;  for  the  corresponding  pro- 
positions respecting  unequals  may  be 
proved  from  these  by  a  reductio  ad 
ahswrdum. 

These  axioms,  and  likewise  the  so- 
called  definitions,  are,  as  has  already 
been  said,  results  of  induction ;  true 
of  all  objects  whatever,  and,  as  it  may 
seem,  exactly  true,  without  the  hy- 
pothetical assumption  of  unqualified 
truth  where  an  approximation  to  it  is 
all  that  exists.  The  conclusions,  there- 
fore, it  will  naturally  be  inferred,  are 
exactly  true,  and  the  science  of 
numbers  is  an  exception  to  other 
demonstrative  sciences  in  this,  that 
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the  cutegorical  qartamty  which 
[)re<]icBble  of  its  demonstrr''""" 
independent  of  all  bj'potheiji 


i   inHtrumeotH, 
)  difference. 

What  U  coinitionly  callixl  maChe- 
,    nutical    certainty,    therefore,    which 


however,  it  will  be  found  that 

in  this  case,  there  ia  one  hTpothetical  unconditional  truth  and  perfect 
"    "      ■ "  In  aU  ■         '    ■■ 


condition  ii 


mplied,  without 
none  ol  tnem  would  be  true  ;  ana 
that  condition  is  an  aseimiption  which 
m&y  be  false.  The  condition  ia,  that 
I  =  I  ;  that  bU  the  numbers  are 
numbers  of  the  same  or  of  equal 
unitB.  Let  the  be  doubtful,  and  not 
QDB  of  the  propositiimis  of  arithmetic 
will  hold  true.  How  can  we  know 
that  oni!  pound  and  one  pound  make 
two  pounds,  if  ime  of  the  pounds  may 
be  troy,  and  the  other  avoirdupois  ? 
They  may  not  make  two  pounds  of 
either,  or  of  any  weight.  How  can 
we  kitow  that  a  forty-horae  power  is 
always  equal  to  itself,  mUeas  we 
aBBume  that  all  horses  are  of  equal 
Btcength !  It  is  certain  that  i  is 
always  equal  in  numicr  to  i  ;  and 
where  the  mere  number  of  objeeta, 
or  of  the  parts  of  an  object,  without 
fiuppoaing'  them  to  be  equivalent  in 
any  other  respect,  is  all  that  is 
material,  the  conclusions  of  arith- 
metic, so  f or  Bfi  they  go  to  tJiat  alone, 
are  true  without  mixture  of  hypo- 
thesis. There  are  such  cases  in 
statistics  ;  as,  for  instance,  an  inquiry 
into  the  amount  of  the  population  of 
any  country.  It  is  indifferent  to  that 
inquiry  whether  they  are  grown  people 
or  children,  strong  or  weak,  tall  or 
short :  the  only  thing  we  want  to 
is  their  number.  But  whcn- 
n  equality  or  inequality  of 
iquuity  or  inequality  in  any 
oEOer  reepect  is  to  be  inferred,  arith- 
metic carried  into  8U<^  inquiries  be- 
cocnes  as  hypothetical  a  science  as 
geometry.  All  units  must  be  assumed 
to  be  equal  in  that  other  respect :  and 
this  is  never  aocumtely  true,  for  one 
actual  pound  weight  is  not  ■ocacUy 
equal  to  another,  nor  one  measured 
mile's  length  lo  another ;  a  nicer 
balance,  (jr  more  oceiuate  meusuring 


attribute  of  all  m 

mbers,    a   matical   truths,    but    of    thtioe    only 

'hich  I  which   relate    to    pure   Number,   as 

distinguished  from   Quantity  in  the 

more  enlarged   sense :    and   only   so 

long   as  we   abstain  from  supposing 

that  the  numbers  ore  a  precise  index 

I  actual  quantities.     The  certain^ 

lually   ascribed   to   the   conclosiona 

of   geometry,  and  even   Ui  those  of 

mechanics,  is  notiiing  whatever  but 

certainty  of  inferenoe.     We  can  have 

full   asauronce   of    particular  results 

imder  particular  suppositions,  but  we 

cannot  have  the  same  assurance  that 

these  suppositions  are  accurately  true, 

nor   tha^  they  inclnde   all  the  data 

whkh  may  exercise  an  influence  o' 


the  result  in  any  given  it: 

§  4.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
method  of  all  Deductive  Sciencce 
is  hypotbeticaL  They  proceed  by 
tracing  the  consequenoes  of  certain 
assumptions;  leaving  for  separate  con- 
sideration whether  the  a^sumptioiw 
are  true  or  not,  and  if  not  exactly  true, 
whetiier  they  are  a  sufGcicntly  near 
approximation  to   the   truth.      The 

questions  of  pure  number  that  the 
assumptions  are  exactly  true,  and  even 
there,  only  so  long  as  no  condusJODS 
except  purely  numerical  ones  are  to  be 
fonnded  on  them  ;  it  must,  in  all  other 
cases  nf  deductive  investigation,  form 
a  part  ot  the  inquiry  to  determine 
how  much  the  assumptions  wont  of 
being  exactly  true  in  the  case  in  hand. 
This  is  generally  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion, to  be  repeated  inevery  fresh  case ; 
or  if  it  has  to  be  settled  by  argument 
instead  of  observation,  may  require  in 
vvery  different  case  different  evidence, 
and  present  every  di^ree  of  difficult, 
from  the  lowist  to  the  highest.  But 
the  other  part  of  tlie  jHOceHS—  namely, 
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duded  if  we  find,  and  in  proportion  as 
we  find,  the  assumptions  to  be  true — 
may  be  performed  once  for  all,  and 
the  results  held  ready  to  be  employed 
as  the  occasions  turn  up  for  use.  We 
thus  do  all  beforehand  that  can  be  so 
dcme,  and  leave  the  least  possible  work 
to  be  performed  when  cases  arise  and 
press  for  a  decision.  This  inquiry 
Into  the  inferenoes  which  can  bed^w^ 
from  assumptions  is  what  properly 
constitutes  Demonstrative  Science. 

It  is  of  course  quite  as  practicable 
to  arrive  at  new  conclusions  from  facts 
assumed,  as  from  facts  observed ; 
from  fictitious,  as  from  real,  induc- 
tions. Deduction,  as  we  have  seen, 
ccmsists  of  a  series  of  inferences  in 
this  form — a  is  a  mark  of  b,  6  of  c,  c 
of  df  therefore  a  is  a  mark  of  e2,  which 
last  may  be  a  truth  inaccessible  to 
direct  observation.  In  like  manner 
it  is  allowable  to  say,  suppose  that  a 
were  a  mark  of  6,  b  of  c,  and  c  ot  d,  a 
would  be  a  mark  of  <2,  which  last 
ocmdusion  was  not  thought  of  by 
those  who  laid  down  the  premises. 
A  system  of  propositions  as  compli- 
cated as  geometry  might  be  deduced 
from  assumptions  which  are  false  ;  as 
was  done  by  Ptolemy,  Descartes,  and 
others,  in  their  attempts  to  explaiii 
synthetically  the  phenomena  of  th'-; 
solar  system  on  the  supposition  that 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  the  real  motions,  or  were 
produced  in  some  way  more  or  less 
different  from  the  true  one.  Some- 
times the  same  thing  is  knowingly 
done  for  the  piu^pose  of  showing  the 
falsity  of  the  assumption ;  which  is 
called  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  In 
such  cases  the  reasoning  is  as  fol- 
lows :  a  is  a  mark  of  b,  and  b  of  c ; 
now  if  c  were  also  a  mark  oi  d,  a 
would  be  a  mark  of  d ;  but  d  is 
known  to  be  a  mark  of  the  absence  of 
a ;  consequently  a  would  be  a  mark 
of  its  own  absence,  which  is  a  contra- 
diction ;  therefore  c  is  not  a  mark  of  d. 

§  5.  It  has  even  been  held  by  some 
writers  that  all  ratiocination  rests  in 
the  last  resort  on  a  rediictio  ad  ab- 


turdunif  since  the  way  to  enforce 
assent  to  it,  in  case  of  obscurity,  would 
be  to  show  that  if  the  conclusion  be 
denied  we  must  deny  some  one  at 
least  of  the  premises,  which,  as  they 
are  all  supposed  true,  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction. And  in  accordance  with 
this,  many  have  thought  that  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  evidence  of 
ratiocination  consisted  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  admitting  the  premises  and 
rejecting  the  conclusion  without  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  This  theory, 
however,  is  admissible  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  groimds  on  which  ratiocina- 
tion itself  rests.  If  any  one  denies 
the  conclusion  notwithstanding  his 
admission  of  the  premises,  he  is  not 
involved  in  any  direct  and  express 
contradiction  until  he  is  compelled  to 
deny  some  premise  ;  and  he  can  only 
be  forced  to  do  this  by  a  reductio  ad 
abaurduTrif  that  is,  by  another  ratioci- 
nation :  now,  if  he  denies  the  validity 
of  the  reasoning  process  itself,  he  can 
no  more  be  forced  to  assent  to  the 
second  syllogism  than  to  the  first.  In 
truth,  therefore,  no  one  is  ever  foreed 
to  a  contradiction  in  terms :  he  can 
only  be  forced  to  a  contradiction  (or 
rather  an  infringement)  of  the  f unda- 
mentalmaximof  ratiocination,  namely, 
that  whatever  has  a  mark,  has  what  it 
is  a  mark  of  ;  or,  (in  the  case  of  uni- 
versal propositions,)  that  whatever  is 
a  mark  of  anything,  is  a  mark  of  what- 
ever else  that  thing  is  a  mark  of. 
For  in  the  case  of  every  correct  argu- 
ment, as  soon  as  thrown  into  the 
syllogistic  form,  it  is  evident  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  syllogism,  that  he 
who,  admitting  the  premises,  fails  to 
draw  the  conclusion,  does  not  conform 
to  the  above  axiom. 

We  have  now  proceeded  as  far  in 
the  theory  of  Deduction  as  we  can 
advance  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
inquiry.  Any  further  insight  into  the 
subject  requires  that  the  foundation 
shall  have  been  laid  of  the  philosophic 
theory  of  Induction  itself  ;  in  which 
theory  that  of  Deduction,  as  a  mode 
of  Induction,  which  we  have  now 
shown  it  to  be,  will  assume  spontane- 
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oualy  tbe  place  which  belcuga  to  it, 
and  will  receive  ita  share  of  whatever 
light  may  be  thcown  upon  the  great 
intellectual  operation  of  which  it  Cotin» 
BO  important  a  part. 


CHAPTER  VII 
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g  I.  FOLEMlCAb  discoBaitHi  ia  foreign 
to  the  plan  of  thia  work.  But  an 
opipion  which  Htands  in  need  of  much 
iUuBtratian  can  often  receive  it  moat 
effectualtf ,  and  least  tedioualy ,  in  the 
form  of  a  defence  against  objectionH. 
And  on  subjecta  conueming  which 
speoulative  minds  are  still  divided,  a 
writer  doee  but  hall  hie  duty  by 
stating  his  own  doctdne,  if  he  does  not 
also  examine,  and  to  tiie  best  of  bi» 
ability  judge,  those  of  other  thinkera. 

In  ue  dissertation  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  prefixed  to  his. 
in  many  reepecta,  hij;h'y  philoBO[ihical 
treatise  on  the  mind,  he  criticiaen 
some  of  the  dovtrinue  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters,  and  propounds  a 
theory  of  hia  own  on  the  liubjsct  of 
first  principles,  Mr.  Spencer  agreeu 
with  me  in  considering  axioms  to  be 
"  Bimply  our  earliest  inductions  from 
experience."  But  he  differs  from  me 
"  widely  as  to  the  worth  of  the  test  of 
incoDceivableneBH."  He  thinks  that 
it  is  the  ultimate  test  of  all  beliefs 
He  arrives  at  this  conclusioD  by  two 
■tepa.  Firsts  we  never  can  have  any 
stronger  groond  for  believing  anything 
than  that  the  belief  of  it  "  invariably 
BiiatB."  Whenever  any  foot  or  pro- 
position is  invariably  beliesed^that 
is,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Spencer  rightly, 
believed  by  all  persons,  and  by  one- 
self at  all  times  —it  is  entitled  to  be 
received  an  one  of  the  primitive  truths 
«'  original  premises  of  our  knowledge. 
Secondly,  the  criterion  bj  which  we 
decide  whether  anything  is  invoriolily 

*  iVinf ijUfJ  Iff  ftTfiiuAon- 


believed  to  be  true  is  our  inabilit] 

'ability  of  its  negation  ia  the  test 
by  which  we  ascertain  whether  a  given 
belief  invoiiably  exists  or  not." 
primary  beliefs,  the  fact  of 
invariable  existence,  tested  by  on 
lortive  effort  bo  cau!ie  their  non- 
:istence,  is  the  only  renson  assign- 
lie."  Hethinka  this  the  Bole  groraid 
onr  belief  in  our  own  sensations. 
If  I  believe  that  I  feel  cold,  I  on^ 
!ceive  this  a«  true  because  I  cannot 
inceive  that  I  am  not  feeling  cold. 
While  the  prt^MMitinn  remaing  true, 
the  negation  of  it  remains  mconceiv- 
nble."  There  are  numerous  other  be- 
liefs which  Mr.  Spencer  considers  to 
rest  on  the  sanie  basis,  being  chiefly 
those,  or  a  part  of  these,  which  the 
metaphysicians  of  the  Reid  and 
Stewart  school  consider  as  truths  id 
immediate  intuition.  That  there  ex- 
ists a  material  world  ;  that  this  is  the 
vety  world  which  we  directly  and  im- 
mediately perceive,  and  not  merely  the 
hidden  cause  of  our  perceptions ;  that 
Space,  Time,  Force,  Extension,  Figure, 
are  not  modes  of  our  consciousness, 
but  oi^jective  realities;  are  regarded 
by  Mr.  Spencer  as  trutlis  known  by 
the  inconceivableness  of  their  nega^ 
lives.  We  cannot,  he  says,  by  any 
effortiOonceivetheseobjeotaof  thiniglrt 
08  mere  states  of  our  mind  ;  as  not 
having  an  existence  external  to  na. 
Their  real  existence  is,  therefore,  bb 
certain  as  our  sensations  themselvea. 
The  truths  wliich  are  the  subject  of 
direct  knowledge,  being,  uccording  to 
this  doctrine,  known  to  be  truths  only 
by  the  inconceivability  of  their  tKgtr 
tuin,  and  the  truths  which  ore  not 
the  object  of  direct  knowledge,  beinK 
known  as  inferences  from  those  wlu<£ 
are :  and  those  inferences  being  be- 
lieved to  follow  from  the  premi»e« 
only  because  we  cannot  concei  ve  them 
nut  to  follow,  inconceivability  is  thus 
the  ultimate  gronnd  of  all  agaurad 
beUefs. 

Thus  far  there  is  no  very  wide  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Spencer's  doc- 
trine and  the  urdiuary  one  of  philo- 
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aopheiB  of  the  intuiiiYe  sdiool,  from 
Descartes  to  Dr.  WhewdU;  bat  at 
this  point  Mr.  Spencer  diverges  from 
tliem.  For  he  does  not,  like  them, 
set  up  the  test  of  inecxiceiyability  as 
mfallihie.  On  the  cmitraiy,  he  holds 
that  it  may  be  fallacioas,  not  from 
any  faolt  in  the  test  itself,  but  because 
"  men  have  mistaken  for  inconceivable 
things  some  things  which  were  not 
inooDceivable."  And  he  himself,  in 
this  very  book,  denies  not  a  few  pro- 
positions usually  regarded  as  among 
the  most  marked  examples  of  truths 
whose  negations  are  inconceivable. 
But  occasional  failure,  he  says,  is  in- 
oidttit  to  all  tests.  If  such  failure 
vitiates  "the  test  of  inconceivable- 
nessi"  it  "must  similarly  vitiate  all 
tests  whatever.  We  consider  an  in- 
ference logically  drawn  from  estab- 
lished premises  to  be  true.  Yet  in 
millions  of  oases  men  have  been  wrong 
in  the  inferences  they  have  thought 
thus  drawn.  Do  we  therefore  argue 
that  it  is  absurd  to  consider  an  infer- 
ence true  on  no  other  ground  than 
that  it  is  logically  drawn  from  estab- 
lished premises?  No:  we  say  that 
though  men  may  have  taken  for  logi- 
cal inferences  inferences  tiiat  were 
not  logical,  there  nevertheless  are  logi- 
cal inferences,  and  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  assuming  the  truth  of  what 
seem  to  us  such,  until  better  instructed. 
Similarly,  though  men  may  have 
thouffht  some  things  inconceivable 
whic£  were  not  so,  t^ere  may  still  be 
inconceivable  things ;  and  the  inabil- 
ity to  conceive  the  negation  of  a  thing 
may  still  be  our  best  warrant  for  be- 
lieving it.  .  .  .  Though  occasionally 
it  may  prove  an  imperfect  test,  yet, 
as  our  most  certain  beliefs  are  cs4)able 
of  no  better,  to  doubt  any  one  belief 
because  we  have  no  higher  guarantee 
for  it  is  really  to  doubt  all  beliefs." 
Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine,  therefore,  does 
not  erect  the  curable,  but  only  the 
incurable  limitations  of  the  human 
conceptive  faculty  into  laws  of  the 
outward  universe. 

§  2.  The  doctrine  that  **a  belief 


which  is  proved  by  the  incofoceivable- 
ness  of  its  negation  to  invariably 
exist  is  true,"  Mr.  Spencer  enforces 
by  two  arguments,  one  of  which  may 
be  distinguished  as  positive,  and  thie 
other  as  n^ative. 

The  positive  argument  is,  that  every 
such  belief  represents  the  aggregate 
of  all  past  experience.  "  Conceding 
the  entire  truth  of"  the  "position, 
that  during  any  phase  of  human  pro* 
gress,  the  abQity  or  inability  to  form 
a  specific  conception  wholly  depends 
on  the  experiences  men  have  had  ; 
and  that,  by  a  widening  of  their  ex- 
periences, they  may,  by  and  by,  be 
enabled  to  conceive  things  before  in- 
conceivable to  them,  it  may  still  be 
argued  that  as,  at  any  time,  the  best 
warrant  men  can  have  for  a  belief  is 
the  perfect  agreement  of  all  pre-exist- 
ing experience  in  support  of  it,  it 
follows  that,  at  any  time,  the  incon- 
ceivableness  of  its  negation  is  the 
deepest  test  any  belief  admits  of .  .  .  . 
Objective  facts  are  ever  impressing 
themselves  upon  us ;  our  experience 
is  a  register  of  these  objective  facts  ; 
and  the  inconceivableness  of  a  thing 
implies  that  it  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  register.  Even  were  this 
all,  it  is  not  clear  how,  if  every  truth 
is  primarily  inductive,  any  better  test 
of  truth  could  exist.  But  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  whilst  many  of  these 
facts  impressing  themselves  upon  us 
are  occasional,  whilst  others  again 
are  very  general,  some  are  universal 
and  unchanging.  These  universal 
and  unchanging  facts  are,  by  the 
hypothesis,  certain  to  establish  beliefs 
of  which  the  negations  are  incon- 
ceivable ;  whilst  the  others  are  not 
certain  to  do  this ;  and  if  they  do, 
subsequent  facts  will  reverse  their 
action.  Hence  if,  after  an  immense 
accumulation  of  experiences,  there 
remain  beliefs  of  which  the  negations 
are  still  inconceivable,  most,  if  not  all 
of  them,  must  correspond  to  universal 
objective  facts.  If  there  be  .  .  .  cer- 
tain absolute  uniformities  in  nature  ; 
if  these  uniformities  produce,  as  they 
must,  absolute  uniformities  in  our  ex- 
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perienee ;  and  If  .  .  .  theae  absoKite 
ouifonnitJeB  in  onr  Biperianoa  dieabla 
na  from  oonceiving  tbe  negations  uf 
them ;  then  aoBwering  tu  each  ab- 
polute  uniformit;  in  nature  whioh  we 
can  cognise,  thoro  maat  erirt  in  uh  a 
belief  of  which  tba  negation  is  inoon- 
mivable.  and  which  is  absolutely  tme. 
In  this  wide  range  of  caeca  subjective 
iuconceivableneaa  must  correapond  to 
objactiva  impossibility.  FiirUier  ei- 
perience  will  produce  correBpondenos 
"where  it  ina,y  not  yet  exifit ;  and  we 
may  eipect  the  cotrespondenoa  to  be- 
come ultimately  complete.  In  nearly 
all  cases  this  test  of  inconceivabieneBS 
mnst  be  valid  now  "~(I  wish  I  could 
think  we  were  so  nearly  arrived  at 
omniscience) — ^"  and  where  it  is  not,  it 
still  expresses  the  net  result  of  our 
experience  up  to  the  present  time ; 
which  is  the  moat  that  any  test  can 
do." 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  it  is 
by  DO  means  tme  that  tbe  incoiiceiv- 
siility,  by  ua,  of  tbe  negative  of  a 
proposition  proves  all,  or  even  any, 
"pre-existing  experience"  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  offirmatiyB.  There  may 
have  been  nomich  pre-existing  eiperi- 
encea,  but  only  a  mistaken  supposi- 
tion of  experience.  How  did  the  in- 
conceivability of  antipodes  prove  thut 
experience  had  given  any  testimony 
ugainst  their  possibility!  How  did 
the  incapacity  men  felt  of  conceiving 
sunset  otherwine  than  oa  a  motion  of 
the  sun,  represent  any  "  net  result " 
of  experience  in  support  of  its  being 
the  son  and  not  the  earth  that  moves  ? 
It  is  not  experience  that  ix  repro* 
sented,  it  is  only  a  Buperficial  rescm- 
iilanoe  of  experience.  The  only  thing 
proved  with  regard  to  real  experience 
is  the  negative  fact  that  men  have 
not  had  it  of  the  Jdnd  which  would 
have  mode  the  inconceivable  proposi- 

Next :  Even  if  it  were  true  that  in- 
oanceivabteness  represents  the  net 
result  of  all  pastexperienoe,  why  should 
we  stop  at  the  representative  when  we 
can  get  at  the  thing  repiesented  ?  If 
our  incapacity  to  coooei  ve  the  negation 


of  a  given  supposition 

truth,  because  provin^ 

hue  hitherto  ^«en  uniform  in 
IF,  the  real  evidence  for  the 

supposition  is  not  the  inconoeivahle- 


and  only  proof,  is  directly  accesdblB. 
We  ore  not  obliged  to  presume  it  from 
an  incidental  consequence.  If  all  past 
experience  is  in  favour  of  a  belief,  let 
this  be  stated,  and  the  belief  openly 
rested  on  that  ground ;  after  which 
the  question  anses,  what  that  fact 
may  be  worth  a£  evidence  of  its  trath  T 
For  unifurmity  of  experience  is  evi- 
dence iu  very  different  degrees :  in 
some  (UU4es  it  is  strong  evidence,  in 
others  weak,  in  others  it  scarcely 
amounts  to  evidence  at  all.  That  all 
metals  sink  in  water,  was  an  uniform 
experience,  from  the  origin  of  tina 
homan  race  to  the  disoovery  of  potaa-  . 
ainm  in  the  pI^^se^t  century  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.  That  all  ewans  are  y 
white,  wasanunifonuHxperiancedown 
to  the  diftcovery  of  Ausfaalia.  In  the 
few  cases  in  which  uniformity  of  ex- 
perience does  amount  to  the  strongmt 
possible  proof,  as  with  such  propAsi- 
tione  as  tiiese.  Two  straight  linefl  can- 
not enclose  a  space,  Every  event  hna 
a  cause,  it  is  not  because  their  n^s- 
tions  oro  inconceivable,  which  is  not 
always  the  fact,  but  because  the  ex- 
perienee,  whioh  has  been  thus  uniform. 
pervades  all  natura    It  will  be  shown 


1  the  foUov 
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the  conclnsions  either  of  induction  o\ 
of  deduction  can  be  considered  CEolain, 
except  as  far  as  their  truth  is  shown 
to  l>e  inseparably  bound  up  with  truths 
of  this  claBB. 

I  maintain  then,  firat,  that  unifor- 
mity of  past  experience  is  very  far 
from  being  universally  a  criterion  of 
truth.  But,  secondly,  ineonoeivable- 
ness  ia  still  farther  from  being  a  teat 
even  of  that  test.  Uniformity  of 
contrary  experience  is  only  one  o[ 
many  causes  of  inconceivabUity.  Tra- 
dition handed  down  from  a  period  of 
mora  limited  knowledge  is  one  of  tha 
The  mere  familiarity  of 
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one  mode  of  production  of  a  pheno- 
menon often  suffices  to  make  every 
other  mode  appear  inconceivable. 
Whatever  connects  two  ideas  by  a 
strong  association  may,  and  conti- 
nually does,  render  th^  separation 
in  thought  impossible ;  as  Mr.  Spencer 
in  other  parts  of  his  speculations  fre- 
quently reoognise&  It  was  not  for 
want  of  eiqperience  that  the  Cartesians 
were  unable  to  conceive  that  one  body 
could  produce  motion  in  another  with- 
out contact.  They  had  as  much  ex- 
perienoe  of  other  modes  of  producing 
motioQ  as  they  had  of  that  mode. 
The  planets  had  revolved,  and  heavy 
bodies  had  fallen,  every  hour  of  their 
lives.  But  they  fancied  these  pheno- 
mena to  be  produced  by  a  hidden 
machinery  wluch  they  did  not  see, 
because  without  it  they  were  unable 
to  conceive  what  they  did  see.  The 
inconceivableness,  insteadof  represent- 
ing their  experience,  dominated  and 
overrode  their  experience.  Without 
dwelling  further  on  what  I  have 
termed  the  positive  argument  of  Mr. 
^>encer  in  support  of  his  criterion  of 
truth,  I  pass  to  his  negative  argument, 
on  which  he  lays  more  stress. 

§  5.    The  negative  argument  is, 
that,  whether  inconceivability  be  good 
evidence  or  bad,  no  stronger  evidence 
is  to  be  obtained.    That  what  is  in- 
conceivable cannot  be  true  is  postu- 
lated in  every  act  of  thought.     It  is 
the  foundation  of    all   our  original 
premises.     Still  more  it  is  assumed  in 
all  conclusions  from  those  premises. 
The  invariability  of  belief,  tested  by 
the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation, 
"is  our  sole  warrant  for  every  de- 
monstration.    Logic  is  simply  a  syste- 
matisation  of  the  process  by  which  we 
indirectly  obtain    this   warrant    for 
beliefs  that  do  not  directly  possess  it. 
To  gain  the  strongest  conviction  pos- 
sible respecting  any  complex  fact,  we 
either  analytically  descend  from  it  by 
successive  steps,  each  c^   which  we 
unconsciously  test  by  the  inconceiv- 
ableness of  its  negation,  until  we  reach 
some  axiom  or  truth  which  we  have 


similarly  tested ;  or  we  synthetically 
ascend  from  sudi  axiom  or  truth  by 
such  steps.  In  either  case  we  connect 
some  isolated  belief  with  a  belief 
which  invariably  exists  by  a  series  of 
intermediate  beliefs  which  invariably 
exist."  The  following  passage  sums 
up  the  theory:  "When  we  perceive 
that  the  negation  of  the  belief  is  incon- 
ceivable, we  have  all  possible  warrant 
for  assertfaig  the  invariability  of  its 
existence  ;  and  in  asserting  this,  we 
express  alike  our  logical  justification 
of  it,  and  the  inexorable  necessity  we 

are  under  of  holding  it We 

have  seen  that  this  is  the  assumption 
on  which  every  conclusion  whatever 
ultimately  rests.     We  have  no  other 
guarantee  for  the  reality  of  conscious- 
ness, of  sensations,  of  personal  exist- 
ence ;  we  have  no  other  guarantee  for 
any  axiom ;  we  have  no  other  guar- 
antee for  any  step  in  a  demonstration. 
Hence,  as  being  taken  for  granted  in 
every  act  of  the  understanding,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  the  Universal 
Postulate. "      But  as  this  postulate 
which  we  are  under  an  "  inexorable 
necessity  '*  of  holding  true,  is  some- 
times false ;    as   *"  beliefs  that  once 
were  shown  by  the  inconceivableness 
of  their  n^ations  to  invariably  exist 
have  since  been  found  untrue,'*  and 
as  **  beliefs  that  now  possess  this  char- 
acter may  some  day  share  the  same 
fate  ; "  the  canon  of  belief  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  is,  that  "the  most 
certain  conclusion  ^  is  that  '*  which 
involves    the    postulate    the    fewest 
times."     Reasoning,  therefore,  never 
ought  to  prevail  against  one  of  the 
immediate  beliefs,  (the  belief  in  Matter, 
in  the  outward  reality  of  Extension, 
Space,  and  the  like,)  because  each  of 
these  involves  the  postulate  only  once; 
while  an  aigument,  besides  involving 
it  in  the  premises,  involves  it  again  in 
every  step  of  the  ratiocination,  no  one 
of  tne   successive  acts   of  inference 
being    recognised    as    valid    except 
because  we  cannot  conceive  the  con- 
clusion not  to  follow  from  the  pre- 
mises. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  the 
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last  p&rt  nf  this  srgiiment  flrst.  In 
every  reuoning,  aocartimg  to  Mi. 
Bpeacer,  the  aiisuinptioii  of  the  poatD- 
late  is  renewed  at  every  atep.  At 
each  infersnce  we  judge  that  the  oon- 
oluiinn  follows  from  the  praiuucn,  our 
■ole  wuToot  for  that  jadgment  being 
thfttwecannotconceiTeitnottofQUDw. 
CaoBeqtiently  if  the  poatulxte  in  fal- 
lible, the  conoluBiocB  of  raosoning  me 
more  vitiated  bj  that  unCBrtainty 
than  direct  iotiiitionB  ;  mid  the  diapiD- 
porijon  is  greater,  the  more  nimierouB 
the  Btepa  of  the  argument. 

To  teat  this  doctrine,  let  UB  fint 
BuppoBe  an  arguioeiit  coaisiBting  only 
of  a  single  atep,  whiuh  would  be  repre- 
aeated  by  oue  syltugiein.  This  argU' 
roent  does  rest  on  au  saaumption,  and 
WB  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters 
what  the  uBumption  is.  It  in,  that 
whatever  has  a  mark,  has  what  it  is  a 
mark  of.  The  evidence  of  tiiia  axiom 
1  ahall  not  considor  at  present ;  *  let 
UB  Buppcae  it  (with  Mr.  Spenser)  to  be 
the  inoonceivableaesB  of  ita  reverse. 

Let  UB  DOW  odd  a  neeond  step  to  the 
argument:  WBrequira,what?  Another 
aiBumption  ?  No  :  the  same  asaninp- 
tion  a  second  time ;  and  bo  on  to  a 
third  and  a  foorth.  I  coufesa  I  do 
Dot  BBB  bow,  on  Mr,  Spencer's  own 
prindpiea,  therepetition  of  the  nsBomp- 
tion  at  oil  weakene  the  force  of  the 
argoment.  If  it  were  neceasaiy  the 
Becond  time  to  aaaume  aome  other 
axiom,  the  argument  would  no  doubt 
be  weakened,  aiiice  it  would  beneoea- 
aai;  to  ita  validity  that  both  axioms 
Bbould  be  true,  and  it  might  happen 


that  oi 


g  two  ohancea  of  e. 
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time ;  and  if  the  argument,  being  of 
a  hundred  Unka,  assumed  the  axiom  a 
hundred  tinm.  these  hundred  asaump- 
tiona  would  miike  but  one  chance  of 
error  among  them  alL  It  ia  aatis- 
*  Mr.  apancHF  Lg  mlstakso  In  luppaslng 
me  to  olduu  any  peculiar  ■*  neceBa^  "  for 


factory  that  we  are  not  obtigi 
suppoae  the  deductions  of  pure  m 
maticB  to  be  among  the  most  unceruun 
of  argumentative  proceBaee.  which  on 
Mr,  Spencer's  Uieory  they  couW 
hardly  fail  to  be.  since  they  are  the 
longeat.  But  the  number  of  atepa  in 
an  argument  does  not  aubtract  from 
ita  reliahleneBS.  if  no  new  premiia,  of 


by  the  way.* 


nap 
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the  BtLtns  pn3\]C^tioa  over  and  over  again, 
it  wuuld  1m  tnio  that  any  intrlnric  faJll- 
blllty  of  the  poBtulotfl  would  not  make  the 

Qrst  step,  lint  an  Brgument  cotuiltl  of  un- 
liko  prDpoBltloBa.  N'uu;  elum  Mr.  Hill's 
iritlclam  on  tho  Uuiversal  Postulata  ie  that 
iiiaoTjjutM4CH.wliichhBnninas.ithu  provefl 
b>  bs  ui  iintnietKortliy  teal.  It  foUows 
that  in  sn;  orgiimunt  canaistliig  df  bete- 

creaidng  a--i  tbo  number  L>f  prgpoAldons 
inonaaea.  that  Bame  one  of  them  belongB 
lo  thlH  cloBH  of  aatit.  and  is  wron;!^ 
odaeptBd  bihiBUBO  of  the  inconoeivatalauaafl 
of  iUnug&tlouH'* 

NodouhtiliutthiampposesnewpFimijei 
lo  be  tJLkon  in.  Thepoint  wo  Are  dManaains 
ia  tha  fsIUbllity  uol  of  tho  pramiMB,  butoT 

KmlBBB,  Now  tha  valldlly  af  the  remnu- 
dopondn  Always  upAQ  thg  aamB  axioD, 
r^oBtoi  (in  thought)  '"oth-  and  ovw 
HCHln,"  vln  thAt  woataver  baa  a,  niark,  faju 
what  it  la  a  mark  nf.  Gvea,  tliarafors,  on 
the  BHumptiiiD  tlut  this  azioTn  reata  nltt- 
matelv  on  the  Unlvsrwl  Poalulate.  and 
that,  the  PoabilatB  not  balna  wholly  tmat- 
worthy,  the  axiom  may  bo  one  of  the  cantn 
nf  ita  tailurs  :  all  tho  risk  there  t>  aftUa 
iB  inaorred  at  the  very  first  step  of  tho 


S-L^ 


«"^m'^ 


tJie  truth  tiiat  whatever  hai  a  murk  bu 

abifify  at  the  negntlvo, 

Mr.  Speiioor'a  aooond  nnawer  ia  valid  up 
li.  a  cortein  point;  it  it,  tlint  every  pT&- 
iDngHtion  oEthe  pnioeaifn'olTeeadilitlmial 
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To  speak  next  of  the  premises. 
Our  assurance  of  their  truth,  whether 
they  be  generalities  or  individual 
iiaots,  is  grounded,  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
opinion,  on  the  inconceivableness  of 
their  being  false.  It  is  necessary  to 
advert  to  a  double  meaning  of  the 
word  inoonc^vable,  which  Mr.  Spen- 
cer is  aware  of,  and  would  sincerely 
disclaim  founding  an  argument  upon, 
but  from  which  his  case  derives  no 
little  advantage  notwithstanding.  By 
inconoeivableness  is  sometimes  meant 
inability  to  form  or  get  rid  of  an  idea  ; 
sometimes,  inability  to  form  or  get  rid 
of  a  hdi^.  The  former  meaning  is 
the  most  conformable  to  the  analogy 
of  language  ;  ifx  a  conception  always 
means  an  idea,  never  a  belief.  The 
wrong  meaning  of  "  inconceivable  "  is, 
however,  fully  as  frequent  in  philo- 
sophical disduasion  as  the  right  mean- 
mg,  and  the  intuitive  school  of  meta- 
physicians could  not  well  do  without 
either.  To  illustrate  the  difference, 
we  will  take  two  contrasted  examples. 
The  early  physical  speculators  con- 
sidered antipodes  incredible,  because 
inconceivable.  But  antipodes  were 
not  inconceivable  in  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  word.  An  idea  of  them 
oould  be  formed  without  difficulty  : 
they  oould  be  completely  pictured  to 
the  mental  eye.  What  was  difficult, 
and  as  it  then  seemed  impossible, 
was  to  apprehend  them  as  believable. 
The  idea  could  be  put  together  of 
men  sticking  on  by  their  feet  to  the 

be  admitted  that,  though  mere  oversights 
in  the  sylloglBtic  process,  like  errors  of 
addition  in  an  account,  are  special  to  the 
individual,  and  seldom  escape  detection, 
confusion  of  thought  produced  (for  ex- 
ample) by  ambiguous  terms  has  led  whole 
nations  or  ages  to  accept  fallacious  reason- 
ing as  valid.  But  this  very  fact  points  to 
causes  of  error  so  much  more  dangerous 
than  the  mere  leng^  of  the  process,  as 
quite  to  vitiate  the  doctrine  that  the  "test 
of  the  relative  validities  of  conflicting  con- 
clusions "  is  the  number  of  times  the  funda- 
mental postulate  is  involved.  On  the  con- 
trary, tiie  subject  on  which  the  trains  of 
reasoning  are  longest,  and  the  assumption 
therefore,  oftenest  repeated,  are  in  general 
those  which  are  best  fortified  against  the 
really  formidable  causes  of  fallacy  ;  as  in 
the  example  already  given  of  mathematics. 


under  side  of  the  earth ;  hut  the 
belief  icouLd  follow  that  they  must 
fall  off.  Antipodes  were  not  unima- 
ginable, but  they  were  unbelievable. 
-  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  endea- 
vour to  conceive  an  end  to  extension, 
the  two  ideas  refuse  to  come  together. 
When  I  attempt  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  last  point  of  space,  I  cannot 
help  figuring  to  myself  a  vast  space 
beyond  that  last  point  The  com- 
bination is,  under  the  conditions  of 
our  experience,  unimaginable.  This 
double  meaning  of  inconceivable  it  is 
very  important  to  bear  in  mind,  for 
the  argument  from  inconceivableness 
almost  always  turns  on  the  alternate 
substitution  of  each  of  those  meanings 
for  the  other. 

In  which  of  these  two  senses  does 
Mr.  Spencer  employ  the  term,  when 
he  msbkes  it  a  test  of  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  that  its  negation  is  incon- 
ceivable? Until  Mr.  Spencer  ex- 
pressly stated  the  contrary,  I  inferred 
from  the  course  of  his  argument  that 
he  meant  unbelievable.  He  has,  how- 
ever, in  a  paper  published  in  the  fifth 
number  of  the  Pwlnighdy  Review^  dis- 
claimed this  meaning,  and  declared 
that  by  an  inconceivable  proposition 
he  means  now  and  always,  "one  of 
which  the  terms  cannot,  by  any  effort, 
be  brought  before  consciousness  in  that 
relation  which  the  proposition  asserts 
between  them — a  proposition  of  which 
the  subject  and  predicate  offer  an  in- 
surmountable resistance  to  union  in 
thought."  We  now,  therefore,  know 
positively  that  Mr.  Spencer  always 
endeavours  to  use  the  word  inconceiv- 
able in  this,  its  proper  sense  :  but  it 
may  yet  be  questioned  whether  his 
endeavour  is  sdways  successful ;  whe- 
ther the  other,  and  popular  use  of  the 
word  does  not  sometimes  creep  in 
with  its  associations,  and  prevent  him 
from  maintaining  a  clear  separation 
between  the  two.  When,  for  example, 
he  says,  that  when  I  feel  cold  I  can- 
not conceive  that  I  am  not  feeling 
cold,  this  expression  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  '*  I  cannot  conceive  myself 
not  feeling  cold,"  for  it  is  evident  that 
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I  can  ;  the  word  Oonceive,  therefore, 
is  here  used  to  eipresa  the  recognitioD 
of  a  matter  of  fact — the  peroeption  of 
trutli  or  falsebood ;  which  I  apprehend 
to  be  exactly  the  meaning  of  an  act  of 
belief,  SB  lUetinguished  from  eimple 
ooTLceptioD.  Again,  Mr.  Spencer  caLla 
the  attempt  to  cooceive 
which  is  incoQceivable  "j 


eSorl 


te  the  ur 


of  a.  conception  or  mental  representa- 
tion, but  of  a  belief.  Tbaro  ia  need, 
therefore,  to  revise  o,  coaaiderable  part 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  language,  if  it  U  to 
be  kept  oJivayH  coDnisttiit  with  his 
definitioQ  of  inconceivability.  But  in 
truth  the  point  ia  uf  little  importance, 
BtDCS  inoonceivobility,  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory,  ia  only  a  teat  of  truth,  iaawnucb 
u  it  is  B  test  of  believability.  The 
inconceivableneaB  of  a  aumndttDa  is 
the  extreme  caoe  of  its  unbeUevabili^. 
This  ia  the  very  foondation  of  Kb. 
Spencer's  doctrine.  The  invariability 
of  the  belief  ia  with  him  the  real 
guarantee.  The  attempt  to  conceive 
the  negative  is  mode  in  order  to  teft 
the  inevitablenegs  of  the  belief.  It 
should  be  colled,  on  attempt  to  bdime 
the  DEHative.  When  Mr.  Spencer  Bays 
that  while  looldDg  at  the  sun  a  man 
cannot  conceive  that  he  is  looking  into 
darknets,  he  should  have  uud  that  a 
nimi  cnmiot  bdioK  that  he  ia  doing  ho. 
For  it  is  sorely  poaaible,  in  broad  day- 
light, to  imagiw:  oneself  looking  into 
darkness.*  As  Mr,  Spencer  himself 
mye,  Hpeakingof  the  belief  of  our  own 
enatence :  "That  he  m-'"*'  ""*  —!-• 


he  c 


veU  e 


that  be  doa  not  exist,  he  findu  it  im- 
pOHible  to  oouceive,"  i,e.,  to  beiieve. 
So  that  the  statement  reaolvea  itself 
into  this  T  That  I  exist  and  that  I 
1,  I  believe,  because  I 
s   othcrwiao.      And   in 


ireelflot 


lodiric- 


case  every  one  wiH  admiE 

the  impoeaibility  at  reaL    Any  on^B 

present  senaationB,  or  other  atates  of 

Bon  inevitably  believea.  They  are 
facta  known  per  te .-  it  is  impitfiaible 
to  anoend  beyond  them.  Their  n^fa- 
tive  is  really  unbelievable,  and  there- 
fore there  is  never  any  queation  abont 
beliovino  it.  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  k 
not  needed  for  these  truthe. 

But  BCoording  to  Mr.  Spencer  there 
are  other  beliefs,  relating  to  other 
things  than  our  own  subjective  feel- 
ings,  far  which  we  have   the  saina 

manner  invariable  and  neceBsary. 
With  regard  to  these  other  beliefs, 
they  cannot  be  neneasaiy,  since  they 
do  not  always  exiEt.  There  have  been, 
and  are,  many  persons  who  do  not  be- 
lieve the  reality  of  an  external  world, 
etill  leea  the  reality  of  extension  and 
fignre  as  the  forms  of  that  external 
world  ;  who  do  not  believe  that  space 
and  time  have  an  existenee  indepen- 
dent of  the  mind — nor  any  other  of 
Mr.  Spencer' a  objective  intuitions. 
The  ne^tiona  of  these  alleged  invari- 
able beliefs  are  not  unbelievably  fv 
they  are  believed.  It  may  be  main- 
taiueil,  without  obvious  error,  that 
we  cannot  imaj/int  tangible  objects  hM 
mere  states  of  our  own  and  other 
people's  consciousness  ;  that  the  per- 
ception of  them  irreeiatibly  sugijestB 
to  us  the  idea  of  something  external 
to  ooraelvea  :  and  I  am  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  say  that  tliis  is  not  the  fact 
(though  I  do  not  think  any  one  is  en- 
titled to  affirm  it  of  any  peisun  besides 
himself).  But  many  tbinkera  hftW 
believed,  whether  tbey  could  c 
it  or  not,  that  what  we  reprc 
□ureelvcB  as  material  objects  ata  i 
modificationa  of  conaciousness  ;  Drmi- 
plex  feelings  of  touch  and  of  mascn- 
lor  action.  Mr.  Spencer  may  think 
the  inference  correct  from  the  un- 
imaginable to  the  unbelievable,  bo- 
cause  he  bolda  that  belief  itself  hi  but 
the  persistence  of  an  idea,  and  that 
what  we  can  succeed  in  imaging  we 
cannot  at  the  moment  help  apprehend- 
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bag  aft  believable.  But  of  what  oon- 
■eqnenoe  is  it  what  we  apprehend  at 
the  moment,  if  the  moment  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  permanent  state  of 
oar  mind  ?  A  person  who  has  been 
frightened  when  an  infant  by  stories 
of  ghosts,  though  he  disbelieves  them 
in  after  years,  (and  perhaps  never  be- 
lieved them,)  may  be  unable  all  his 
life  to  be  in  a  dark  place,  in  circum- 
stanoet  stimulating  to  the  imagination, 
without  mental  discomposure.  The 
idea  of  ghosts,  with  all  its  attendant 
terrors,  is  irresistibly  called  up  in  his 
mind  by  the  outward  circumstances. 
Mr.  Spencer  may  say,  that  while  he 
is  under  the  influence  of  this  terror  he 
does  not  disbelieve  in  ghosts,  but  has 
a  temporary  and  uncontrollable  belief 
in  them.  Be  it  so ;  but  allowing  it 
to  be  so,  which  would  it  be  truest  to 
say  of  this  man  on  the  whole — that 
be  believes  in  ghosts,  or  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  them  ?  Assuredly  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  them.  The 
case  is  similar  with  those  who  dis- 
believe a  material  world.  Though 
they  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea ; 
though  while  looking  at  a  solid  object 
they  cannot  help  having  the  concep- 
tion, and  therefore,  according  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  metaphysics,  the  momentary 
belief,  of  its  externality ;  even  at  that 
moment  they  would  sincerely  deny 
holding  that  belief  :  and  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  call  them  other  than  dis- 
believers of  the  doctrine.  The  belief, 
therefore,  is  not  invariable  ;  and  the 
test  of  inconceivableness  fails  in  the 
only  cases  to  which  there  could  ever 
be  any  occasion  to  apply  it. 

That  a  thing  may  be  perfectly  be- 
lievable, and  yet  may  not  have  be- 
come conceivable,  and  that  we  may 
habitually  believe  one  side  of  an  alter- 
native, and  conceive  only  in  the  other, 
is  familiarly  exemplified  in  the  state 
of  mind  of  educated  persons  respect- 
ing sunrise  and  sunset.  All  educated 
persons  either  know  by  investigation, 
or  believe  on  the  authority  of  science, 
that  it  is  the  earth  and  not  the  sun 
which  moves  :  but  there  are  probably 
few  who  habitually  conceive  the  pheno- 


menon otherwise  than  as  the  ascent 
or  descent  of  the  sun.  Assuredly  no 
one  can  do  so  without  a  prolonged 
trial;  and  it  is  probably  not  easier 
now  than  in  the  first  generation  after 
Copernicus.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not 
say,  "  In  looking  at  sunrise  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  conceive  that  it  is  the 
sun  which  moves,  therefore  this  is 
what  everybody  believes,  and  we  have 
all  the  evidence  for  it  that  we  can 
have  for  any  truth."  Yet  this  would 
be  an  exact  parallel  to  his  doctrine 
about  the  belief  in  matter. 

The  existence  of  matter,  and  other 
Noumena,  as  distinguished  from  the 
phenomenal  world,  remains  a  question 
of  argument,  as  it  was  before ;  and 
the  very  general,  but  neither  necessary 
nor  universal,  belief  in  them,s  tands 
as  a  psychological  phenomenon  to  be 
explained,  either  on  the  hypothesis 
of  its  truth,  or  on  some  other.  The 
belief  is  not  a  conclusive  proof  of  its 
own  truth,  unless  there  are  no  such 
things  as  idola  triMs ;  but  being  a 
fact,  it  calls  on  antagonists  to  show, 
from  what  except  the  real  existence 
of  the  thing  believed,  so  general  and 
apparently  spontaneous  a  belief  can 
have  originated.  And  its  opponents 
have  never  hesitated  to  accept  this 
challenge.*  The  amount  of  their 
success  in  meeting  it  will  probably 
determine  the  ultimate  verdict  of 
philosophers  on  the  question. 

§  4.  In  a  revision,  or  rather  recon- 
struction of  his  "Principles  of  Psy- 
chology,'* as  one  of  the  stages  or  plat- 
forms in  the  imposing  structure  of  his 
System  of  Philosophy,  Mr.  Spencer 
has  resumed  what  he  justly  terms  t 
the  "amicable  controversy  that  has 
been  long  pending  between  us  ;  "  ex- 
pressing at  the  same  time  a  regret, 
which  I  cordially  share,  that  'Hhis 
lengthened  exposition  of  a  single  point 
of  difference,   unaccompanied   by  an 

*  I  have  myself  accepted  the  contest,  and 
fought  it  out  on  thJH  battle-gfround,  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  An  Examination  oj  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Philosophy. 

t  Chap.  xi. 
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expcsition  of  the  numeraus  points  of 
concnirence,  unavoidably  prdducSB  an 
appearance  of  dissent  very  far  greater 
than  tbat  which  exists."  I  believe, 
with  Mr.  tipeocar.  that  the  difference 
between  us,  it  meaaorEd  by  onr  coo- 
cluBions,  ia  "superficial  ratlier  than 
Bubetontiiil ; "  and  the  value  I  attach 
ta  so  great  on  ajnounb  of  agreement, 
in  the  field  of  analytic  peycholngy, 
with  a  thinker  of  hin  force  and  depth, 
is  Hucb  as  I  con  hardly  overstate.  But 
I  aleo  agree  with  him  that  the  differ. 
encf:  which  exists  in  our  premises  is 
one  of  "  profound  importance,  philo- 
BOpbioally  considered  ;  "  and  not  to 
be  dismisBed  while  ajiy  part  of  the 
case  of  either  of  ua  has  not  been  fully 
examined  and  didcussed. 

In  his  preaent  statement  of  the 
Univenol  Postulate,  Mr.  Spencer  bos 
eichanged  his  former  expresnion, 
"beliefs  which  invariably  exist,"  for 
the  followiiig ;  "  cognitions  of  which 
tb«  predicates  invariably  exist  along 
with  their  subjecEa."  And  he  saye 
that  "an  abortive  effort  to  conceive 
the  negation  of  a  propositiou,  shows 
that  the  cognition  expresaed  is  one  nf 
which  the  predicBt«  invariably  exists 
along  with  its  snbject ;  and  the  dia. 
coveiy  that  the  predicate  invariably 
exists  along  with  its  subject  is  the 
disoovery  that  this  cognition  is  one  we 
are  cunpelled  to  accept."  Both  these 
premises  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Bjllogism  I 

senses  of  the  middJe  tenn.  If  the 
invariable  existence  of  the  predicate 
along  with  ila  subject  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  most  obvious  meaning, 
BB  an  existence  in  actual  Nature,  or  in 
other  words,  in  our  objective  or  ivn- 
sational  experience,  I  of  conrse  admit 
that  this,  onoe  ascertained,  compels  us 
to  accept  the  propoaition  :  but  then  I 
do  not  admit  that  the  failure  of  an 
ittempt  to  conceive  the  negative 
proves  the  predicate  tu  be  always  co- 
Gxirtent  with  the  subject  in  actual 
Nature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  (which 
I  believe  to  be  Mr.  Spencer's  mean- 
ing,) the  invariable  existeuce  of  the 
predicate  along  with  the  subject  is  ' 


be  onderatood  only  rf  o 
faculty,  i,e.  that  tlie  one  is  inseparoble 
from  tbeother  in  our  thoughts  ;  ' 
indeed,  the  inabilitv  b 
two  ideas  proves  their  inseparable  con- 
junction, here  and  now  in  the  mind 
whioh  has  foiled  in  the  attempt ;  but 
this  inseparability  in  thought  does  not 
prove  a  corresponding  inseparajbili^ 
in  fact,  nor  even  in  the  thoughts  of 
other  people,  or  of  the  same  person  in 
a  possible  future. 

"  That  some  propositions  have  been 
wrongly  accepted  as  true,  because 
their  negations  were  supposed  incon- 
ceivable when  they  were  not,"  does 
not,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  opinion,  "dis- 
prove the  validity  of  the  test ; "  not 
only  because  any  test  whatever  "ia 
liable  to  yield  untrue  results,  either 
from  incapacity  or  from  carelessneaa 
in  Chose  who  use  it,"  but  because  the 
propositions  in  question  "  were  com- 
plex propoaitions,  not  to  be  eatobliahed 
by  a,  test  applicable  to  propositions  no 
further  decomposable. "  "A  test  legi- 
timately appbcable  to  a  simple  pro- 
position the  subject  and  predicate  of 


vhich  a 


.. .  legitimately  applied  to  a  complex 
proposition,  the  subject  and  pradicate 
of  which  are  indirectly  related  tbimi^ 
the  many  aimplepropositions  implied. " 
"That  things  wtiicli  are  oquol  to  the 
some  thins  ore  equal  to  one  another, 
is  B  fact  which  can  be  known  by  direct 
camparison  of  actual  or  ideal  relations. 
.  .  .  .  But  that  the  square  of  the 
bjpothenuse  of  a  right-angled triariEle 
equals  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  W*^ 
other  two  sides,  cannot  be  known 
immediately  by  comjmrison  of  two 
states  of  consciousness:  here  the 
truth  can  be  reached  only  mcdiatdj, 
through  a  series  of  simple  judgments 
respecting  the  likenesses  or  unlike- 

over,  even  when  the  propoMtion  admits 
of  being  te.sted  by  immediate  oon- 
sciousness,  people  often  negleattodo 
it.  A  schoolboy,  in  adding  up  ft 
ooliunn  of  figures,  will  say  "36  SJid 
46,"  though  this  ia  conb-sryto 
tagivw 


the  verdict 


which  a 
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when  96  and  9  are  really  called  up 
before  it ;  bat  tbia  is  not  done.  And 
not  only  sdiooUboyB,  but  men  and 
thinkers,  do  not  always  "distinctly 
trandate  into  their  equivalent  states 
of  oonaeioasness  the  words  they  usa'* 
It  is  bat  jost  to  give  Mr.  Spencer's 
doctrine  the  benefit  of  the  limitation 
he  daims,  viz.  that  it  is  only  applicable 
to  propomtkms  which  are  assented  to 
on  simple  inspection,  without  any  in- 
tervening media  of  proof.  But  this 
limitation  does  not  exclude  some  of 
the  most  marked  instances  of  proposi- 
tioiis  now  known  to  be  false  or  ground- 
lany  bat  whose  negative  was  once 
foand  inconceivable :  such  as,  that  in 
sonrise  and  sunset  it  is  the  sun  which 
moves;  that  gravitation  may  exist 
withoat  an  intervening  medium  ;  and 
even  the  case  of  antipodes.  The  dis- 
tinctiim  drawn  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  real ; 
bat,  in  the  case  of  the  propositions 
dassed  by  him  as  complex,  conscious- 
ness, until  the  media  of  proof  are 
supplied,  gives  no  verdict  at  all :  it 
neitiier  declares  the  equality  of  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  with  the 
sam  of  the  squares  of  the  sides  to  be 
inconceivable,  nor  their  inequality  to 
be  inconceivable.  But  in  all  the  three 
cases  which  I  have  just  cited,  the  in- 
conoeivability  seemstobe  apprehended 
directly;  no  train  of  argument  was 
needed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  square  of 
the  hypothenuse,  to  obtain  the  verdict 
olconsciouBness  on  the  point.  Neither 
is  any  <^  the  three  a  case  like  that  of 
the  schoolboy's  mistake,  in  which  the 
mind  was  never  really  brought  into 
contact  with  the  proposition.  They 
are  cases  in  which  one  of  two  opposite 
predicates,  mero  adspectu,  seemed  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  subject,  and 
the  other,  therefore,  to  be  proved 
always  to  exist  with  it.* 

*  *lxi  one  of  the  three  cases,  Mr.  Spencer, 
to  mv  no  small  surprise,  thinks  tljat  the 
beUex  of  mankind  "  cannot  be  rightly  said 
to  have  undergone"  the  change  I  idlege. 
Mr.  Spencer  himself  still  thinks  we  are  un- 
able  to  conceive  gravitation  acting  through 
empty  space.  ''If  an  astronomer  vowed 
that  he  could  conceive  gravitative  force  as 
exercised  through  8X>ace  absolutely  void, 


As  now  limited  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
the  ultimate  cognitions  fit  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  test  are  only  those  of  so 
universal  and  elementary  a  character 
as  to  be  represented  in  the  earliest 
and  most  unvarying  experience,  or 
apparent  experience,  of  vSl  mankind. 
In  such  cases  the  inconceivability  of 
the  n^ative,  if  real,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  experience  :  and  why  (I  have 
asked)  should  the  truth  be  tested  by 
the  inconceivability,  when  we  can  go 
farther  back  for  proof — namely,  to 
the  experience  itself?  To  this  Mr. 
Spencer  answers,  that  the  experiences 
cannot  be  all  recalled  to  mind,  and  if 
recalled,  would  be  of  unmanageable 
multitude  To  test  a  proposition  by 
experience  seenifi  to  him  to  mean  that 
**  before  accepting  as  certain  the  pro- 
position that  any  rectilineal  figure 
must  have  as  many  angles  as  it  has 
sides,"  I  have  "to  think  of  every 
triangle,  square,  pentagon,  hexagon, 
&C.,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  and  to 
verify  the  asserted  relation  in  each 
case."  I  can  only  say,  with  surprise, 
that  I  do  not  understand  this  to  be 
the  meaning  of  an  appeal  to  experi- 
ence. It  is  enough  to  know  that  one 
has  been  seeing  the  fact  all  one's  life, 
and  has  never  remarked  any  instance 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  other  people, 
with  every  opportunity  of  observation, 

my  private  opinion  would  be  that  he  mis. 
took  the  nature  of  conception.    Conception 
I  implies  representation.    Here  the  elements 
j  of  the  representation  are  the  two  bodies 
!  and  an  agency  by  which  either  affects  the 
i  other.    To  conceive  this  agency  is  to  re- 
present it  in  some  terms  derived  from  our 
experiences — that  is,  from  our  sensations. 
As  this  agency  gives  us  no  sensations,  we 
are  obliged  (if  we  try  to  conceive  it)  to  use 
symbols  idealised  nom  our  sensations — 
imponderable  units  forming  a  medium." 

If  Mr.  Spencer  means  that  the  action  of 
gravitation  gives  us  no  sensations,  the 
assertion  is  one  than  which  I  have  not  seen, 
in  the  writings  of  philosophers,  many  more 
startling.  What  other  sensation  do  we 
need  than  the  sensation  of  one  body  moving 
towards  another?  "The  elements  of  the 
representation"  are  not  two  bodies  and 
an  "agency,"  but  two  bodies  and  an 
effect,  viz.  the  fact  of  their  approaching 
one  another.  If  we  are  able  to  conceive  a 
vacuum,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing a  body  falling  to  the  earth  through  iti 
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unanimously  declare  the  same  thing. 
It  is  true,  even  this  experience  may 
be  insufficient,  and  so  it  might  be 
even  if  I  could  recall  to  mind  every 
instance  of  it :  but  its  insufficiency, 
instead  of  being  brought  to  light,  is 
disguised,  if,  instead  of  sifting  the 
experience  itself,  I  appeal  to  a  test 
which  bears  no  relation  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  experience,  but,  at  the 
most,  only  to  its  familiarity.  These 
remarks  do  not  lose  their  force  even 
if  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Spencer,  that 
mental  tendencies  originally  derived 
from  experience  impress  themselves 
permanently  on  the  cerebral  structure 
and  are  transmitted  by  inheritance, 
BO  that  modes  of  thinking  which  are 
acquired  by  the  race  become  innate 
and  d  priori  in  the  individual,  thus 
representing,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  opinion, 
the  experience  of  his  progenitors,  in 
addition  to  his  own.  AH  that  would 
follow  from  this  is,  that  a  conviction 
might  be  really  innate,  i.e.  prior  to 
individual  experience,  and  yet  not  be 
true,  since  the  inherited  tendency  to 
accept  it  may  have  been  originally 
the  result  of  other  causes  than  its 
truth. 

Mr.  Spencer  would  have  a  much 
stronger  case  if  he  could  really  show 
that  the  evidence  of  Reasoning  rests 
on  the  Postulate,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  we  believe  that  a  conclusion 
follows  from  premises  only  because 
we  cannot  conceive  it  not  to  follow. 
But  this  statement  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  the  same  kind  as  one  I  have  pre- 
viously commented  on,  viz.  that  I 
believe  I  see  light,  because  I  cannot, 
while  the  sensation  remains,  conceive 
that  I  am  looking  into  darkness. 
Both  these  statements  seem  to  me 
incompatible  with  the  meaning  (ad 
very  rightly  limited  by  Mr.  Spencer) 
of  the  verb  to  conceive.  To  say  that 
when  I  apprehend  that  A  is  B  and 
that  B  is  C,  I  cannot  conceive  that  A 
is  not  C,  is  to  my  mind  merely  to  say 
that  I  am  compelled  to  hdieve  that  A 
is  C.  If  to  conceive  be  taken  in  its 
proper  meaning,  viz.  to  form  a  mental 
representation,  I  may  be  able  to  con- 


ceive A  as  not  being  C.  After 
assenting,  with  full  imderstanding, 
to  the  Gopemican  proof  that  it  is  the 
earth  and  not  the  sun  that  moves,  I 
not  only  can  conceive,  or  represent  to 
myself,  sunset  as  a  motion  of  the  sun, 
but  almost  every  one  finds  this  con- 
ception of  sunset  easier  to  form  than 
that  which  they  nevertheless  know  to 
be  the  true  one. 

§  5.  Sir  William  Hamilton  holds  as 
I  do,  that  inconceivability  is  no  crite- 
rion of  impossibility.  *'  There  is  no 
ground  for  inferring  a  certain  fact  to 
be  impossible,  merely  from  our  inabil- 
ity toconceive  its  possibiUty."  "Things 
there  are  which  mayy  nay  must,  be 
true,  of  which  the  understanding  is 
wholly  unable  to  construe  to  itself  the 
possibility.**  *  Sir  William  Hamilton 
is,  however,  a  firm  believer  in  the  d 
priori  character  of  many  axioms,  and 
of  the  sciences  deduced  from  them ; 
and  is  so  far  from  considering  those 
axioms  to  rest  on  the  evidence  of  ex- 
perience, that  he  declares  certain  of 
them  to  be  true  even  of  Noumena— of 
the  Unconditioned — of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  aims  of  his  philosophy 
to  prove  that  the  nature  of  our  facul- 
ties debars  us  from  having  any  know- 
ledge. The  axioms  to  which  he  attri- 
butes this  exceptional  emancipation 
from  the  limits  which  confine  all  our 
other  possibilities  of  knowledge ;  the 
chinks  through  which,  as  he  represents, 
one  ray  of  light  finds  its  way  to  us 
from  behind  the  curtain  which  veils 
from  us  the  mysterious  world  of  Things 
in  themselves, — are  the  two  principles 
which  he  terms,  after  the  schoolmen, 
the  Principle  of  Contradiction  and 
the  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle: 
the  first,  that  two  contradictory  pro- 
positions cannot  both  be  true ;  the 
second,  that  they  cannot  both  be  false. 
Armed  with  these  logical  weapS^ns, 
we  may  boldly  face  Things  in  them- 
selves, and  tender  to  them  the  double 
alternative,  sure  that  they  must  abso- 
lutely elect  one   or  the   other  side, 

*  Diieuuiont,  &c.,  ad  ed.  p.  634. 
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ffaongfa  we  may  be  for  ever  precluded 
from  discovering  which.  To  take  his 
favourite  example,  we  cannot  conceive 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  a  minimum,  or  end 
to  divisibility:  yet  one  or  the  other 
must  be  true. 

As  I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of 
the  two  axioms  in  question,  those  of 
Contradiction  andof  Excluded  Middle, 
it  is  not  unseasonable  to  consider  them 
here.  The  former  asserts  that  an 
affirmative  proposition  and  the  cor- 
responding negative  proposition  can- 
not both  be  true ;  which  has  generally 
been  held  to  be  intuitively  evident. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  Ger- 
mans consider  it  to  be  the  statement 
in  words  of  a  form  or  law  of  our 
thinking  faculty.  Other  philosophers, 
not  less  deserving  of  consideration, 
deem  it  to  be  an  identical  proposition, 
an  assertion  involved  in  tne  meaning 
of  the  terms ;  a  mode  of  defining 
Negation,  and  the  word  Not. 

I  am  able  to  go  one  step  with  these 
last.  An  affirmative  assertion  and  its 
negative  are  not  two  independent 
aaeertions,  connected  with  each  other 
only  as  mutually  incompatible.  That 
if  the  negative  be  true,  the  affirmative 
must  be  false,  really  is  a  mere  identi- 
cal proposition  ;  for  the  negative  pro- 
position asserts  nothing  but  the  falsity 
of  the  affirmative,  and  has  no  other 
sense  or  meaning  whatever.  The 
Principium  Contradictionis  should 
therefore  put  off  the  ambitious  phrase- 
ology which  gives  it  the  air  of  a  fun- 
damental antithesis  pervading  nature, 
and  should  be  enunciated  in  the 
simpler  form,  that  the  same  proposi- 
tion cannot  at  the  same  time  be  false 
and  true.  But  I  can  go  no  farther 
with  the  Nominalists ;  for  I  cannot 
look  upon  this  last  as  a  merely  verbal 
prc^msition.  I  consider  it  to  be,  like 
other  axioms,  one  of  our  first  and  most 
familiar  generalisations  from  experi- 
ence. The  original  foundation  of  it 
I  take  to  be,  that  Belief  and  Disbelief 
are  two  different  mental  states,  ex- 
cluding one  another.  This  we  know 
by  the  simplest  observation  of  our  own 


minds.  And  if  we  carry  our  observa- 
tion outwards,  we  also  find  that  light 
and  darkness,  sound  and  silence,  mo- 
tion and  quiescence,  equality  and  in- 
equality, preceding  and  following,  suc- 
cession and  simultaneousness,  any 
positive  phenomenon  whatever  and 
its  negative,  are  distinct  phenomena, 
pointedly  contrasted,  and  the  one 
always  absent  where  the  other  is  pre- 
sent. I  consider  the  maxim  in  ques- 
tion to  be  a  generalisation  from  all 
these  facts. 

In  like  manner  as  the  Principle  of 
Contradiction  (that  one  of  two  contra- 
dictories must  be  false)  means  that  an 
assertion  cannot  be  both  true  and  false, 
so  the  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle, 
or  that  one   of  two  contradictories 
must  be  true,  means  that  an  assertion 
must  be  eUTier  true  or  false :   either 
the  affirmative  is  true,  or  otherwise 
the  negative  is  true,  which  means  that 
the  affirmative  is  false.     I  cannot  help 
thinking  this  principle  a  surprising 
specimen  of  a  so  called  necessity  (tf 
Thought,  since  it  is  not  even  true,  un- 
less with  a  large  qualification.    A  pro- 
position must  be  either  true  or  false, 
provided  that  the  predicate  be  one 
which  can  in  any  intelligible  sense  be 
attributed  to  the  subject  (and  as  this 
is  always  assumed  to  be  the  case  in 
treatises  on  logic,  the  axiom  is  always 
laid  down  there  as  of  absolute  truth). 
**  Abracadabra  is  a  second  intention  " 
is  neither  true  nor  false.      Between 
the  true  and  the  false  there  is  a  third 
possibility,  the  Unmeaning ;  and  this 
alternative   is  fatal  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  extension  of  the  maxim 
to    Noumena.      That    Matter  must 
either  have  a  minimum  of  divisibility 
or  be  infinitely  divisible,  is  more  than 
we  can  ever  know.     For  in  the  first 
place,  Matter,  in  any  other  than  the 
phenomenal  sense  of  the  term,  may 
not  exist ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  said 
that  a  non-entity  must  be  either  in- 
finitely or  finitely  divisible.     In  the 
second    place,   though    matter,   con- 
sidered as  the   occult    cause  of   ouv 
sensations,  do  really  exist,  yet  what 
we  call  divisibility  may  be  an  attri- 
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bixte  only  of  our  sensations  of  sight 
and  touch,  and  not  of  their  uncognis- 
able  cause.  Divisibility  may  not  be 
predicable  at  all,  in  any  intelligible 
sense,  of  Things  in  Themselves,  nor 
therefore  of  Matter  in  itself ;  and 
the  assumed  necessity  of  being  either 
infinitely  or  finitely  divisible  may  be 
an  inapplicable  alternative.  On  this 
question  I  am  happy  to  have  the  full 
oonciurence  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
from  whose  paper  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  I  extract  the  following  pas- 
sage. The  germ  of  an  idea  identical 
with  that  of  Mr.  Spencer  may  be 
found  in  the  present  chapter,  about 
a  page  back,  but  in  Mr.  Spencer  it 
is  not  an  undeveloped  thought,  but 
a  philosophical  theory. 

"  When  rememberingacertain  thing 
as  in  a  certain  place,  the  place  and  the 
thing  are  mentally  represented  toge- 
ther ;  while  to  think  of  the  non-exis- 
tence of  the  thing  in  that  place  implies 
a  consciousness  in  which  the  place  is 
represented,  but  not  the  thing.  Simi- 
larly, if  instead  of  thinking  of  an  ob- 
ject as  colourless,  we  think  of  its 
having  colour,  the  change  consists  in 
the  addition  to  the  concept  c^  an 
element  that  was  before  absent  from 
it — the  object  cannot  be  thought  of 
first  as  red  and  then  as  not  red, 
without  one  component  of  the  thought 


being  totally  expelled  from  t^  mind 
by  another.  The  law  of  the  Excluded 
Middle,  then,  is  simply  a  generalisa- 
tion of  the  universal  experience  that 
some  mental  states  are  directly  de- 
structive of  other  states.  It  formu- 
lates a  certain  absolutely  constant 
law,  that  the  appearance  of  any  posi- 
tive mode  of  consciousness  cannot 
occur  without  excluding  a  correlative 
negative  mode  ;  and  that  the  n<^tive 
mode  cannot  occur  without  excluding 
the  correlative  positive  mode,  the  an- 
tithesis of  positive  and  negative  being, 
indeed,  merely  an  expression  <^  this 
experience.  Hence  it  follows  that  if 
consciousness  is  not  in  one  of  the  two 
modes  it  must  be  in  the  other."  * 

I  must  hereclose  thissupplementary 
chapter,  and  with  it  the  Second  Book. 
The  Theory  of  Induction,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  Third. 

*  Professor  Bain  {Logic,  i.  x6)  identifies 
the  Priuciple  of  Contradiction  with  Ms 
Law^  of  Relativity,  viz.  that  "everything 
that  can  be  thought  of,  eveiy  afBrmation 
that  can  be  made,  has  an  opposite  or 
counter  notion  or  affirmation;  a  propo- 
sition which  is  one  of  the  general  resiuts 
of  the  whole  body  of  human  experienee. 
For  further  considerations  respecting  tiie 
axioms  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded 
Middle,  see  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
An  Sxamination  qfSir  William  Hamilton'i 
Philosophy. 
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According  to  the  doctrine  now  stated,  the  highest,  or  rather  the  only  proper  object 
of  pfavdcs,  i«  to  ascertain  thoee  established  conjunctions  of  sticcessive  events,  which 
OQiwtttMte  the  <»xler  of  the  universe ;  to  record  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  to  our 
obaervatlOD  or  which  it  discloses  to  our  experiments ;  and  to  refer  these  phenomena  to 
their  genenl  laws."— D.  Stewart,  BUmenU  of  the  Philotopky  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  il 
ohap  iv.  Mct  1. 


CHAPTER  L 

FBBLmiNARY  OBSBRVATIONH  ON   IN- 
DUCTION IN  GENERAL. 

§  I.  The  portion  of  the  present  in- 
quiry upon  which  we  are  now  about 
to  enter  may  be  considered  as  the 
principal,  both  from  its  surpassing  in 
intoicacy  all  the  other  branches,  and 
because  it  relates  to  a  process  which 
has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
Book  to  be  that  in  which  the  inves- 
tigation of  nature  essentially  consists. 
We  have  found  that  all  Inference, 
consequently  all  Proof,  and  all  dis- 
covery of  truths  not  self-evident,  con- 
sists of  inductions,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  inductions ;  that  all  our 
knowled^,  not  intuitive,  comes  to 
usexchisively  from  that  source.  What 
Induction  is,  therefore,  and  what  con- 
ditions render  it  legitimate,  cannot 
but  be  deemed  the  main  question  of 
the  science  of  kigic  —  the  question 
^ich  includes  ^1  others.  It  is, 
however,  one  which  professed  writers 
on  logic  have  almost  entirely  passed 
cv«r.    The  generalities  of  the  subject 


I  have  not  been  altogether  neglected  bv 
metaphysicians  ;  but,  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient acquaintance  with  the  processes 
by  which  science  has  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  general  truths, 
their  analysis  of  the  inductive  (dera- 
tion, even  when  unexceptionable  as 
to  correctness,  has  not  been  specific 
enough  to  be  made  the  foundation  of 
practical  ryles,  which  might  be  for  in- 
duction itself  what  the  rules  of  the 
syllogism  are  for  the  interpretation 
of  induction ;  while  those  by  whom 
physical  science  has  been  carried  to 
its  present  state  of  improvement — 
and  who,  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
theory  of  the  process,  needed  only  to 
generalise,  and  adapt  to  all  varieties 
of  problems,  the  methods  which  they 
themselves  employed  in  their  habitual 
pursuits— never  until  very  lately  made 
any  serious  attempt  to  philosophise  on 
the  subject,  nor  regarded  the  mode  in 
which  they  arrived  at  their  conclusions 
as  deserving  of  study,  independently 
gf  the  conclusions  themselves. 

!      §  2.  For  the  punxises  of  the  present 
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/  inquiry,  Induction  may  bejefincd,  the 
operation  of  discovering  and  proving 
general  propositions.  It  is  true  that 
(as  already  shown)  the  process  of  in- 
directly ascertaining  individual  facts 
is  as  truly  inductive  as  that  by  which 
we  establish  general  truths.  But  it 
is  not  a  different  kind  of  induction  ; 
it  is  a  form  of  the  very  same  process  : 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  generals  are 
but  collections  of  particulars,  definite 
in  kind  but  indefinite  in  number ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  evi- 
dence which  we  derive  from  observa- 
tion of  known  cases  justifies  us  in 
drawing  an  inference  respecting  even 
one  unknown  case,  we  should  on  the 
same  evidence  be  justified  in  drawing 
a  similar  inference  with  respect  to  a 
whole  class  of  cases.  The  inference 
either  does  not  hold  at  all,  or  it  holds 
in  all  cases  of  a  certain  description  ; 
in  all  cases  which,  in  certain  definable 
respects,  resemble  those  we  have  ob- 
served. 

If  these  remarks  are  just ;  if  the 
principles  and  rules  of  inference  are 
the  same  whether  we  infer  general 
propositions  or  individual  facts ;  it 
follows  that  a  complete  logic  of  the 
sciences  would  be  also  a  complete 
logic  of  practical  business  and  com- 
mon life.  Since  there  is  no  case  of 
legitimate  inference  from  experience, 
in  which  the  conclusion  may  not 
legitimately  be  a  general  proposition, 
an  analysis  of  the  process  by  which 
general  truths  are  arrived  at  is  vir- 
tually an  analysis  of  all  induction 
whatever.  Whether  we  are  inquir- 
ing into  a  scientific  principle  or  into 
an  individual  fact,  and  whether  we 
proceed  by  experiment  or  by  ratio- 
cination, every  step  in  the  train  of 
inferences  is  essentially  inductive, 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  induction 
depends  in  both  cases  on  the  same 
conditions. 

True  it  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
practical  inquirer,  who  is  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  facts  not  for  the. pur- 
poses of  science  but  for  those  of  busi- 
ness, such,  for  instance,  as  the  advocate 
or  the  judge,  the  chief  difficulty  is  one 


in  which  the  principles  of  induction 
will  afford  him  no  assistance.  It 
lies  not  in  making  his  inductions, 
but  in  the  selection  of  them ;  in  choos- 
ing from  among  all  general  proposi- 
tions ascertained  to  be  trtie,  tiiose 
which  furnish  marks  by  which  he 
may  trace  whether  the  given  subject 
possesses  or  not  the  predicate  in 
question.  In  arguing  a  doubtful 
question  of  fact  before  a  jury,  the 
general  propositions  or  principles  to 
which  the  advocate  appeals  are  mostly, 
in  themselves,  sufficiently  trite,  and 
assented  to  as  soon  as  stated :  his 
skill  lies  in  bringing  his  case  under 
those  propositions  or  principles  ;  in 
calling  to  mind  such  of  the  known  or 
received  maxims  of  probability  as  ad- 
mit of  application  to  the  case  in  hand, 
and  selecting  from  among  them  those 
best  adapted  to  his  object.  Success 
is  here  dependent  on  natural  or  ac* 
quired  sagacity,  aided  by  knowledge 
of  the  particular  subject  and  of  sub- 
jects allied  with  it.  Invention,  though 
it  can  be  cultivated,  cannot  be  reduced 
to  rule  ;  there  is  no  science  which  will 
enable  a  man  to  bethink  himself  of 
that  which  will  suit  his  purpose. 

But  when  he  has  thought  of  some- 
thing, science  can  tell  him  whether 
that  which  he  has  thought  of  will 
suit  his  purpose  or  not.  The  inquirer 
or  arguer  must  be  guided  by  his  own 
knowledge  and  sagacity  in  the  choice 
of  the  inductions  out  of  which  he  will 
construct  his  argument.  But  the  vali- 
dity of  the  argument  when  constructed 
depends  on  principles  and  must  be 
tried  by  tests  which  are  the  same  for 
all  descriptions  of  inquiries,  whether 
the  result  be  to  give  A  an  estate,  or 
to  enrich  science  with  a  new  general 
truth.  In  the  one  case  and  in  the 
other,  the  senses,  or  testimony,  must 
decide  on  the  individual  facts  ;  the 
rules  of  the  syllogism  will  determine 
whether,  those  facts  being  supposed 
correct,  the  case  really  falls  within 
the  formulae  of  the  different  induc- 
tions under  which  it  has  been  suc- 
cessively brought ;  and  finally,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  inductions  th«m- 
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BelveB  must  be  decided  by  other  roles, 
^  and  these  it  is  now  our  puipose  to  in- 
vestigate. If  this  thira  part  of  the 
operation  be,  in  many  of  the  ques- 
tions of  practical  life,  not  the  nxiet, 
bat  the  least  arduous  portion  of  it, 
we  have  seen  that  this  is  also  the  case 
in  some  great  departments  of  the  field 
of  science;  in  all  those  which  are 
principally  deductive,  and  most  of  all 
m  matiiematics,  where  the  inductions 
themselves  are  few  in  number,  and  so 
obvious  and  elementary  that  they  seem 
to  stand  in  no  need  of  the  evidence  of 
experience,  while  to  combine  them  so 
as  to  prove  a  given  theorem  or  solve 
a  problem  may  call  for  the  utmost 
powers  of  invention  and  contrivance 
with  which  our  species  is  gifted. 

If  the  identity  of  the  logical  pro- 
ceases  which  prove  particular  facts 
and  those  wluch  establish  general 
scientific  truths  required  any  addi- 
tional confirmation,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  consider  that  in  many 
Inunches  of  science  single  facts  have 
to  be  proved,  as  well  as  principles ; 
facts  as  completely  individual  as  any 
that  are  delated  in  a  court  of  justice, 
bat  wl^ph  are  proved  in  the  same 
manner  as  Ithe  other  truths  of  the 
science,  and  without  disturbing  in 
any  degree  the  homogeneity  of  its 
method.  A  remarkable  example  of 
this  is  afforded  by  astronomy.  The 
individual  facts  on  which  that  science 
grounds  its  njost  important  deduc- 
tions, such  facts  as  the  ms^itudes 
of  the  bodies  of  ihe  sc^ar  system, 
their  distances  from  one  another,  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  its  rotation, 
are  scarcely  any  of  them  accessible  to 
our  me&ns  of  direct  observation :  ?they 
are  proved  indirectly  bv  the  aid  of  in- 
1^  ductious  founded  on  other  facts  which 
we  can  more  easUy  reach.  For  ex- 
ample, the  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth  was  determined  by  a  very 
circuitous  process.  The  share  which 
direct  observation  had  in  the  work 
consisted  in  ascertaining,  at  one  and 
the  same  instant,  the  zenith  distances 
of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  two  points 
very  remote  from  (xie  another  on  the 


earth's  surfaoa  The  ascertainment 
of  these  angular  distances  ascertained 
their  supplements ;  and  since  the  angle 
at  the  earth's  centre  subtended  by  the 
distance  between  the  two  places  of  ob- 
servation was  deducible  by  spherical 

'  trigonometry  from  the  latitude  and 
lon^tude  of  those  places,  the  angle 

'  at  the  moon  subtended  by  the  same 
line  became  the  fourth  angle  of  a 
quadrilateral  of  which  the  otLer  three 
angles  were  known.  The  four  angles 
being  thus  ascertained,  and  two  sides 
of  the  quadrilateral  being  radii  of  the 
earth ;  the  two  remaining  sides  and 
the  diagonal,  or  in  other  words,  the 
moon's  distance  from  the  two  places 
of  observation,  and  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  could  be  ascertained,  at 
least  in  terms  of  the  earth's  radius, 
from  elementary  theorems  of  geo- 
metry. At  each  step  in  this  demon- 
stration a  new  induction  is  taken  in, 
represented  in  the  aggregate  of  its 
results  by  a  general  proposition. 

Not  only  is  the  process  by  which 
an  individual  astronomical  fact  was 
thus  ascertained  exactly  similar  to 
those  by  which  the  same  science 
establishes  its  general  truths,  but  also 
(as  we  have  shown  to  be  the  case  in 
all  legitimate  reasoning)  a  general 
proposition  might  have  been  con- 
cluded instead  of  a  single  fact  In 
strictness,  indeed,  the  result  of  the 
reasoning  is  a  general 'proposition ;  a 
theorem  respecting  the  distance,  not 
of  the  moon  in  particular,  but  of  any 
inaccessible  object ;  showing  in  what 
relation  that  distance  stands  to  cer- 
tain other  quantities.  And  although 
the  moon  is  almost  the  only  heavenly 
body  the  distance  of  which  from  the 
earth  can  really  be  thus  ascertained, 
this  is  merely  owing  to  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  the  other  heavenly 
bodies,  which  render  them  incapable 
of  affording  such  data  as  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theorem  requires  ;  for  the 
theorem  itself  is  as  true  of  them  as  it 
is  of  the  mooiL* 

•  Dr.  Whewell  thinks  it  improper  to 
apply  the  term  Induction  to  anyjoperation 
not  terminating  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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We  shall  fall  into  no  error,  then, 
if,  in  treating  of  Induction,  we  limit 
our  attenticm  to  the  establishment  of 
general  propositions.  The  principles 
and  rules  of  Induction  as  durected  to 
this  end,  are  the  principles  and  rules 
of  all  Induction;  and  the  logic  of 
Science  is  the  universal  Logic»  appli- 
cable to  all  inquiries  in  which  man  can 
engage. 


CHAPTER  XL 
OP  iNDucrnoNs  improperly  so 

GALLED. 

§  I.  Indixttion,  then,  is  that  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  by  which  we  infer 
that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a 
particulai*  case  cur  cases,  will  be  true 
in  all  cases  which  resemble  the  for- 
mer in  certain  assignable  respects. 
In  other  words,  Induction  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  we  conclude  that  what 
is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a 
class   is   true  of   the  whole  class,  or 

general  tnith.  Induction,  he  says,  (Philo- 
sophy of  Discover;/,  p.  245,)  '*  ia  not  the  same 
thing  as  experience  and  observation.  In- 
duction is  experience  or  observation  con- 
sciously looked  at  in  a  gcTieral  form.  This 
consciousness  and  generality  are  necessary 
jmrts  of  that  knowledge  which  is  science. " 
And  he  objects  (p.  241)  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  word  Induction  is  employed  in 
this  work,  as  an  undue  extension  of  that 
term  "not  only  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
general  induction  is  consciously  applied  to 
a  particular  instance,  but  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  particular  instance  is  dealt  with 
by  means  of  experience  in  that  rude  sense 
in  which  experience  can  be  asserted  of 
brutes,  and  in  which  of  course  we  can  in 
no  way  imagine  that  the  law  is  possessed 
or  understood  as  a  general  proposition." 
This  use  of  tiie  term  he  deems  a  "con- 
fusion of  knowledge  with  practical  ten- 
dencies." 

I  disclaim,  as  strongly  as  Dr.  Whewell 
can  do,  the  application  of  such  terms  as 
induction,  inference,  or  reasoning  to  opera- 
tions performed  by  mere  instinct,  that  is, 
from  an  animal  impulse,  without  the  exer- 
tion of  any  intelligence.  But  I  perceive 
no  ground  for  confining  the  use  of  those 
terms  to  cases  in  which  the  inference  is 
drawn  in  the  foi-ms  and  with  the  precau- 
tions required  by  scientific  propriety.  To 
the  idea  of  science,  an  express  recognition 
and  distinct  apprehension  of  general  laws. 


that  what  is  true  at 

will  be  true  in  similar  drcamstanoee 

at  all  times. 

This  definition  excludes  from  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Inductkn,  vari- 
ous logical  (^>erations,  to  which  it  is 
not  unusual  to  apply  that  name. 

Induction,  as  above  defined,  is  a 
process  of  inference  ;  it  proceeds  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  and  any 
operation  involving  no  inference,  any 
process  in  which  what  seems  the  con- 
clusion is  no  wider  than  the  prraniaee 
from  which  it  is  drawn,  does  not  fall 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Yet 
in  the  common  boc^s  of  Logic  we 
find  this  laid  down  as  liie  most  per- 
fect, indeed  the  only  quite  perfect^ 
form  of  induction.  In  those  books, 
every  process  which  sets  oat  from 
a  less  general  and  terminates  in  a 
more  general  expressicAi, — which  ad- 
mits of  being  stated  in  the  form, 
"  This  and  that  A  are  B,  therefore 
every  A  is  B," — is  called  an  induc- 
tion, whether  anything  be  really  con- 

as  such,  is  essential ;  but  nine-tentiis  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  experience  in 
the  course  of  practical  life  are  drawn  with- 
out any  such  recognition :  they  are  direct 
inferences  from  known  cases  to  a  case 
supposed  to  be  similar.  I  have  endeavoureKi 
to  show  that  this  is  not  only  as  Intimate 
an  operation,  but  substantially  the  same 
operation  as  that  of  ascending  from  known 
cases  to  a  general  proposition ;  except  that 
the  latter  process  has  one  great  securil^ 
for  correctness  which  the  former  does  not 
possess.  In  science  the  inference  must 
necessarily  pass  through  the  intermediate 
stage  of  a  general  proposition,  because 
Science  wants  its  conclusions  for  record,and 
not  for  instantaneous  use.  But  the  infer- 
ences drawn  for  the  guidance  of  practical 
affairs,  by  persons  who  would  often  be  quite 
incapable  of  expressing  in  unexceptional 
terms  the  corresponding  generalisations 
may,  and  frequentiy  do,  exhibit  intellectual 
powers  quite  equal  to  any  which  have  ever 
been  displayed  in  science :  and  if  these 
inferences  are  not  inductive,  what  are 
they?  Hie  limitation  imposed  on  the 
term  by  Dr.  Whewell  seems  perfectly  art>i- 
traiy ;  neither  justified  by  any  fundamen- 
tal distinction  between  what  he  indudes 
and  what  he  desires  to  exclude,  nor  sanc- 
tioned by  usage,  at  least  from  the  time  of 
Reid  and  Stewart,  the  principal  legislators 
(as  far  as  the  Englisli  language  is  concerned) 
of  modem  metuyhyaicul  termiuok)gy. 
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eiiided  or  nofc :  and  the  induction  is 
aaaeited  not  to  be  perfect,  unless 
eveiy  single  individusd  of  the  class 
A  18  included  in  the  antecedent,  or 
premise :  that  is,  unless  what  we 
affirm  of  the  class  has  already  been 
BBoertained  to  be  true  of  every  in- 
diTidual  in  it,  so  that  the  nominal 
copcdusion  is  not  really  a  conclusion, 
but  a  mere  reassertion  of  the  pre- 
mises. If  we  were  to  say,  All  the 
planets  i^ine  by  the  sun's  light,  from 
observation  of  each  separate  planet, 
or  all  the  Apostles  were  Jews,  be- 
cause this  is  true  of  Peter,  Paul,  John, 
and  every  other  apostle, — these,  and 
sodi  as  these,  would,  in  the  phrase- 
oloffy  in  question,  be  called  perfect, 
ana  the  only  pierfect.  Inductions. 
This,  however,  is  a  totally  different 
kind  of  induction  from  ours  ;  it  is 
not  an  inference  from  facts  known  to 
facts  unknown,  but  a  mere  short- 
hand registration  of  facts  known. 
The  two  simulated  arguments  whidi 
we  have  quoted  are  not  generalisa- 
tions ;  the  popesitions  purporting  to 
be  conclusions  from  them  are  not 
really  ceneral  propositions.  A  general 
proposition  is  one  in  which  the  pre- 
dicate is  affirmed  or  denied  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  individuals ; 
namely,  all,  whether  few  or  many, 
existing  or  capable  of  existing,  which 
possess  the  properties  connoted  by  the 
subject  of  the  proposition.  '*  All  men 
are  mortal"  does  not  mean  all  now 
living,  but  all  men  past,  present,  and 
to  coma  When  the  signification  of 
1^  term  is  limited  so  as  to  render  it 
a  name  not  for  any  and  every  indi- 
vidual  falling  under  a  certain  general 
description,  but  only  for  each  of  a 
number  of  individu^  desiguated  as 
such,  and  as  it  were  counted  off  in- 
dividually, the  proposition,  though  it 
may  be  general  in  its  language,  is  no 
general  propositicm,  but  merely  that 
number  oi  singulai*  propositions,  writ- 
ten in  an  abridged  character.  The 
c^ration  may  be  very  useful,  as  most 
forms  of  abridged  notation  are ;  but 
it  is  no  part  of  the  investigation  of 
truth,  though  often  bearing  an  im* 


portant  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
materials  for  that  investigation. 

As  we  may  sum  up  a  definite  num- 
ber of  singular  propositions  in  one 
proposition,  which  will  be  apparently, 
but  not  really,  general,  so  we  may 
sum  up  a  definite  number  of  general 
propositions  in  one  proposition,  which 
will  be  apparently,  but  not  really, 
more  genei^  If  by  a  separate  in- 
duction applied  to  every  distinct 
ffl)ecies  of  animals,  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  each  possesses  a  nervous 
system,  and  we  affirm  thereupon  that 
all  animals  have  a  nervous  system ; 
this  looks  like  a  generalisation,  though 
as  the  conclusion  merely  affirms  of 
all  what  has  already  been  affirmed  of 
each,  it  seems  to  tell  us  nothing  but 
what  we  knew  before.  A  distinction 
however  must  be  made.  If  in  con- 
cluding that  all  animals  have  a  ner- 
vous system,  we  mean  the  same  thing 
and  no  more  as  if  we  had  said  **all 
known  animals,"  the  proposition  is 
not  general,  and  the  process  by  which 
it  is  arrived  at  is  not  induction.  But 
if  our  meaning  is  that  the  observa- 
tions made  of  the  various  species  of 
animals  have  discovered  to  us  a  law 
of  animal  nature,  and  that  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  say  that  a  nervous 
sjrstcm  will  be  found  even  in  animals 
yet  undiscovered,  this  indeed  is  an 
mduction  ;  but  in  this  case  the  general 
proposition  contains  more  tlian  the 
sum  of  the  special  propositions  from 
which  it  is  inferred.  The  distinction 
is  still  more  forcibly  brought  out 
when  we  consider,  that  if  this  real 
generalisation  be  legitimate  at  all, 
its  legitimacy  probably  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  8tK)uld  have  examined 
withoutexception  every  known  species. 
It  is  the  number  ana  nature  of  the', 
instances,  and  not  their  hieing  the  1 
whole  of  those  which  happen  to  be  • 
known,  that  makes  them  sufficient  , 
evidence  to  prove  a  general  law :  /- 
while  the  more  limit^  assertion, 
which  stops  at  all  known  animals, 
cannot  be  made  unless  we  have  rigor- 
ously verified  it  in  every  species.  In 
like  manner  (to  return  to  a  former 
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example)  we  might  have  inferred,  not 
that  all  the  planets,  but  that  all 
'planets^  shine  by  reflected  light :  the 
former  is  no  induction ;  the  latter 
is  an  induction,  and  a  bad  one, 
being  disproved  by  the  case  of  double 
stars — self-luminous  bodies  which  are 
properly  planets,  since  they  revolve 
round  a  centre. 

§  2.  There  are  several  processes 
used  in  mathematics  which  require 
to  be  distinguished  from  Induction, 
being  not  unfrequently  called  by  that 
name,  and  being  so  far  similar  to  In- 
duction properly  so  called,  that  the 
propositions  thev  lead  to  are  really 
general  propositions.  For  example, 
when  we  have  proved  with  respect  to 
the  circle  that  a  straight  line  cannot 
meet  it  in  more  than  two  points,  and 
when  the  same  thing  has  been  suc- 
cessively proved  of  the  ellipse,  the 
parabola,  and  the  hyperbola,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  universal  property 
of  the  sections  of  the  cone.  The  dis- 
tinction drawn  in  the  two  previous 
examples  can  have  no  place  here, 
there  being  no  difference  between  all 
knovm  sections  of  the  cone  and  aU 
sections,  since  a  cone  demonstrably 
cannot  be  intersected  by  a  plane  ex- 
cept in  one  of  these  four  lines.  It 
would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  refuse 
to  the  proposition  arrived  at  the  name 
oi  a  generalisation,  since  there  is  no 
room  for  any  generalisation  beyond 
it.  But  there  is  no  induction,  because 
there  is  no  inference  :  the  conclusion 
is  a  mere  summing  up  of  what  was 
asserted  in  the  various  propositions 
from  which  it  is  drawn.  A  case  some- 
what, though  not  aAtxigetber,  similar, 
is  the  proof  of  a  geometrical  theorem 
by  means  of  a  diagram.  Whether 
the  diagram  be  on  pt^r  or  only  in 
the  imagination,  the  demonstration 
(as  formerly  observed*)  does  not  prove 
directly  the  general  theorem ;  it  proves 
only  that  the  concluBion,  which  the 
theorem  asserts  generally,  is  true  of 
the  particular  triangle  or  circle  ex- 

*  Supra,  p.  125. 


hibited  in  the  diagram ;  bat  since  we 
perceive  that  in  the  same  way  in 
which  we  have  proved  it  of  that 
circle,  it  might  also  be  proved  of  any 
other  circle,  we  gather  up  into  one 
general  expression  all  the  singular 
propositions  susceptible  of  being  thus 
proved,  and  embody  them  in  an  uni- 
versal proposition.  Having  shown 
that  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle 
ABC  are  together  equal  to  two  ri^t 
angles,  we  conclude  that  this  is  ^e 
of  every  other  triangle,  not  because 
it  is  true  of  ABC,  but  for  the  same 
reason  which  proved  it  to  be  true  of 
ABC.  If  this  were  to  be  called  In- 
duction, an  appropriate  name  for  it 
would  be,  induction  by  parity  of  rea- 
soning. But  the  t^rm  cannot  properly 
belong  to  it ;  the  characteristic  quality 
of  Induction  is  wanting,  since  Hke 
truth  obtained,  though  really  general, 
is  not  beli'^ved  on  the  evidence  of  -par- 
ticular instances.  We  do  not  conclude 
that  all  triangles  have  the  property 
because  some  triangles  have,  but  from 
the  ulterior  demonstrative  evidence 
which  was  the  groimd  of  our  convic- 
tion in  the  particular  instances. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  in  mathe- 
matics, some  examples  of  so-called 
Induction,  in  which  the  conclusimi 
does  bear  the  appearance  of  a  gene- 
ralisation grounded  on  some  of  the 
particular  cases  included  in  it.  A 
mathematician,  when  he  has  calca- 
lated  a  sufficient  number  of  the  terms 
of  an  algebraical  or  arithmetical  series 
to  have  ascertained  what  is  called  the 
law  of  the  series,  does  not  hesitate  to 
fill  up  any  number  of  the  succeeding 
terms  without  repeating  the  calcula- 
tions. But  I  apprehend  he  only  does 
so  when  it  is  apparent  from  d  priori 
considerations  (which  might  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  demonstraticm) 
that  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  sub- 
sequent terms,  each  from  that  which 
preceded  it,  must  be  similar  to  the 
formation  of  the  terms  which  have 
been  already  calculated.  And  when 
the  attempt  has  been  hazarded  with- 
out the  sanction  of  such  general  con-, 
siderations,    there   are    instances   on 
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teoacd  m  which  it  has  led  to  false 


It  IB  said  that  Newton  discovered 
tbe  binomial  theorem  by  induction ; 
by  raising  a  binomial  successively  to 
a  certain  number  of  powers,  and  com- 
paxing  those  powers  with  one  another 
untilhe detetibed  the  relation  in  which 
the  algdbraio  formula  of  each  power 
stands  to  the  exponent  of  that  power, 
and  to  the  two  terms  of  the  binomial. 
The  fact  is  not  improbable,  but  a 
mathematician  like  Newton,  who 
seemed  to  arrive  per  adUum  at  prin- 
ciples and  conclusions  that  ordmary 
mathematicians  only  reached  by  a 
anoceeHion  of  steps,  certainly  could 
not  have  perfom^  the  comparison 
in  question  witiiout  being  led  by  it  to 
tbe  d  priori  ground  of  the  law ;  since 
any  one  who  understands  sufficiently 
tbe  nature  of  multiplication  to  ven- 
tme  moon  multiplying  several  lines  of 
gymbcMs  at  one  operation,  cannot  but 
perceive  that  in  raising  a  binomial  to 
a  power,  the  co-efficients  must  depend 
on  the  Iaws  of  permutation  and  com- 
bination,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  recog- 
nised, the  theorem  is  demonstrated. 
Indeed,  ¥^ien  once  it  was  seen  that 
tbe  law  prevailed  in  a  few  of  the 
lower  powers,  its  identity  with  the 
law  at  permutation  would  at  once 
BOggeet  tne  considerations  which  prove 
it  to  obtain  universally.  Even,  tnere- 
€ore  soch  cases  as  these,  are  but  ex- 
amples of  what  I  have  called  Induc- 
tkn  by  pari^  of  reasoning,  that  is, 
not  reaUy  Liduotion,  because  not 
involving  inference  of  a  general  pro- 
position from  particular  instances. 

§  5.  There  remains  a  third  impro- 
per use  of  the  term  Induction,  which 
it  k  of  real  importance  to  clear  up, 
becaoee  the  theory  of  Induction  has 
been,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  confused 
by  it,  and  because  the  conf  usicm  is 
exemplified  in  the  most  recent  and 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  inductive 
philosophy  which  exists  in  our  lan- 
guage, ihe  error  in  question  is  that 
of  confounding  a  mere  description,  by 
general  terms,  of  a  set  of  observed 


phenomena,  with  an  induction  from 
them. 

Suppose  that  a  phenomenon  con- 
sists of  parts,  and  that  these  parts 
are  only  capable  of  being  observed 
separately,  and  as  it  were  piecemeal. 
When  the  observations    have    been 
made,  there  is  a  convenience  (amount- 
ing for  many  purposes  to  a  necessity) 
in  obtaining  a  representation  of  the 
phenomenon  as  a  whole,  by  combining, 
or,  as  we  may  say,  piecing  these  de- 
tached fragments  together.     A  navi- 
gator sailing  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean 
discovers  land  :  he  cannot  at  first,  or 
by  any  one  observation,   determine 
whether  it  is  a  continent  or  an  island ; 
but  he  coasts  along  it,  and  after  a  few 
days  finds  himself  to  have  sailed  com- 
pletely round  it :  he  then  pronounces 
it  an  island.     Now  there  was  no  par- 
ticular time  or  place  of  observation 
at  which  he  could  perceive  that  this 
land    was    entirely    surrounded    by 
water ;  he  ascertained  the  fact  by  a 
succession  of  partial  observations,  and 
then    selected  a  general*  expression 
which  summed  up  in  two  or  three 
words  the  whole  oi  what  he  so  ob- 
served.    But  is  there  anything  of  the 
nature  of  an  induction  in  this  process? 
Did  he  infer  anything  that  had  not 
been  observed,  from  something  else 
which  had  ?     Certainly  not.     He  had 
observed  the  whole  of  what  the  pro- 
position asserts.     That  the  land  in 
question  is  an  island,  is  not  an  infer- 
ence from  the  partial  facts  whidi  the 
navigator  saw  in   the  course  of  his 
circumnavigation  ;    it    is    the    facts 
themselves  ;  it  is  a  summary  of  those 
facts ;  the  description  of  a  complex 
fact,  to  which  those  simpler  ones  are 
as  the  parts  of  a  whole. 

Now  there  is,  I  conceive,  no  differ- 
ence in  kind  between  this  simple 
operation,  and  that  by  which  Kepler 
ascertained  the  nature  of  the  plane- 
tary orbits ;  and  Kepler's  operation, 
all  at  least  that  was  characteristic  iu 
it,  w^as  not  more  an  inductive  act 
than  tliat  oi  our  supposed  navigator. 

The  object  of  Kepler  was  to  deter- 
min<i  the  real  path  described  by  each 
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of  the  planets,  or  let  us  say  by  the 
planet  Mars  (since  it  was  of  that  body 
that  he  first  established  the  two  of 
his  three  laws  which  did  not  require 
a  comparison  of  planets).  To  do  this 
there  was  no  othei*  mode  than  that  of 
direct  observation  ;  and  all  which  ob- 
servation could  do  was  to  ascertain  a 
great  number  of  the  successive  places 
of  the  planet,  or  rather,  erf  its  ap- 
parent places.  That  the  planet  occu- 
pied successively  all  these  positions, 
or  at  all  events,  positions  wnich  pro- 
duced the  same  impressions  on  the 
eve,  and  that  it  pa^^  from  one  of 
these  to  another  insensibly,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  breach  of  continuity ; 
thus  mucn  the  senses,  with  the  aid  of 
the  proper  instruments,  could  ascer- 
tain. What  Kepler  did  more  than 
this,  was  to  find  what  sort  of  a  curve 
these  different  points  would  make, 
supposing  them  to  be  all  joined  to- 
gether. He  expressed  iLe  whole 
series  of  the  observed  places  ctf  Mars 
by  what  Dr.  Whewell  calls  the  gene- 
ral conception  of  an  ellipse.  This 
operation  was  far  from  being  as  easy 
as  that  of  the  uavigator  who  expressed 
the  series  of  his  observations  on  suc- 
cessive points  cxf  the  coast  by  the 
general  conception  of  an  island.  But 
it  is  the  very  same  sort  of  (^ration  ; 
and  if  the  one  is  not  an  induction  but 
a  description,  this  must  also  be  true 
of  the  other. 

The  only  real  induction  concerned 
in  the  case  consisted  in  inferring  that 
because  the  observed  places  of  Mars 
were  correctly  represented  by  points 
in  an  imagmary  ellipse,  therefore 
Mars  would  continue  to  revolve  in 
that  same  ellipse  ;  and  in  concluding 
(before  the  gap  had  been  filled  up  by 
further  observations)  that  the  posi- 
tions of  the  planet  during  the  time 
which  intervened  between  two  obser- 
vations, must  have  coincided  with  the 
intennediate  points  of  the  curve.  For 
these  were  facts  which  had  not  been 
directly  observed.  They  were  in- 
ferences from  the  observations  ;  facts 
inferred,  as  distinguished  from  facts 
seen.     But  these  inferences  were  so 


far  from  being  a  part  of  Kepfer's 
philosophical  operation,  that  they  had 
been  drawn  long  before  he  was  bom. 
Astronomers  had  long  known  that 
the  planets  periodically  retiurned  to 
the  same  places.  Wlien  this  had  been 
ascertained,  there  was  no  induction 
left  for  Kepler  to  make,  nor  did  he 
make  any  fuither  induction.  He 
merely  applied  his  new  conception  to 
the  facts  inferred,  as  he  did  to  the 
facts  observed.  Knowing  already 
that  the  planets  continued  to  move  in 
the  same  paths  ;  when  he  found  that 
an  ellipse  correctly  r^xnesented  the 
pafit  path  he  knewtnat  ifc  would  repre- 
sent the  futiure  path.  In  finding  a  com- 
pendious expressiou  for  the  one  set 
of  facts,  he  found  one  for  the  other  : 
but  he  found  the  expression  only,  not 
the  inference ;  nor  did  he  (which  is 
the  true  test  of  a  general  truth)  add 
anything  to  the  power  of  predictioQ 
already  possessed 

§^^  Tlie  descriptive  operation  which 
enables  a  number  of  details  to  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  proposition. 
Dr.  Whewell,  by  an  aptly  chosen  ex- 
pression, has  termed  the  Colligation 
of  Facts.  In  most  of  his  observations 
concerning  that  mental  process  I  fully 
agree,  and  would  gladly  transfer  all 
that  portion  of  his  book  into  my  own 
pages.  I  only  think  him  mistaken 
in  setting  up  this  kind  of  operation, 
which,  according  to  the  old  and  re- 
ceived meaning  of  the  term,  is  not  in- 
duction at  all,  as  the  type  of  induction 
generally  ;  and  layii^  down,  through- 
out his  work,  as  principles  of  induction, 
the  principles  of  mere  colligation. 

Dr.  Whewell  maintains  that  the 
general  proposition  which  binds  to- 
gether the  particular  facts,  and  makes 
them,  as  it  were,  cme  fact,  is  not  the 
mere  sum  of  those  facts,  but  some- 
thing Uiore,  since  there  is  introduced 
a  conception  of  the  mind,  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  facts  themselves. 
"The  particular  facts,"  says  he,*  "are 
not  merely  brought  together,  but  there 

*  Novum  Orffanuni  Renovatuni,  pp.  7a,  73. 
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Ss  a  new  element  added  to  the  com- 
bmation  by  the  very  act  of  thought 
by  which  they  are  combined.  .  .  . 
When  the  Greeks,  after  long  observing 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  saw  that 
these  moticms  might  be  rightly  con- 
sidered as  produced  by  the  motion  of 
one  wheel  revolving  in  the  inside  of 
another  wheel,  these  wheels  were  crea- 
tions of  their  minds,  added  to  the 
facts  which  they  perceived  by  sense. 
And  even  if  the  wheels  were  no  longer 
supposed  to  be  material,  but  were  re- 
duced to  mere  geometrical  spheres  or 
circles,  they  were  not  the  less  pro- 
ducts of  the  mind  alone, — something 
additional  to  the  facts  observed.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  all  other  dis- 
coveries. The  facts  are  known,  but 
they  are  insulated  and  unconnected, 
till  the  discoverer  supplies  from  his 
own  store  a  principle  of  connection. 
The  pearls  are  there,  but  they  will 
not  hang  together  till  some  one  pro- 
vides the  stnng." 

Let  me  first  remark  that  Dr.  Whe- 
well,  in  this  passage,  blends  together, 
indiscriminately,  examples  of  both 
the  processes  which  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  distinguish  from  one  another. 
Allien  the  Greeks  abandoned  the 
supposition  that  the  planetary  mo- 
tkiiis  were  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  material  wheels,  and  feU 
back  upon  the  idea  of  **mere  geo- 
metrical spheres  or  circles,"  there 
was  more  in  this  change  of  opinion 
than  the  mere  substitution  of  an 
ideal  curve  for  a  physical  ona  There 
was  the  abandonment  of  a  theory, 
and  the  replacement  of  it  by  a  mere 
description.  No  one  would  think  of 
calling  the  doctrine  of  material  wheels 
a  mere  description.  That  doctrine 
was  an  attempt  to  point  out  the 
force  by  which  the  planets  were 
acted  upon,  and  compelled  to  move 
in  their  orbits.  But  when,  by  a 
great  step  in  philosophy,  the  mate-< 
riality  of  the  wheels  was  discarded, 
and  the  geometrical  forms  alone  re- 
tained, the  attempt  to  account  for 
the  motions  was  given  up,  and  what 
was  left  of  the  &eory  was  a  mere 


description  of  the  orbits.  The  asser- 
tion that  the  planets  were  carried 
round  by  wheels  revolving  in  the 
inside  of  other  wheels,  gave  place  to 
the  proposition  that  they  moved  in 
the  same  lines  which  would  be  traced 
by  bodies  so  carried :  which  was  a 
mere  mode  of  representing  the  sum 
of  the  observed  facts ;  as  Kepler's 
was  another  and  a  better  mode  of 
representing  the  same  observations. 

It  is  true  that  for  these  simply 
descriptive  operations,  as  well  as  for 
the  erroneous  inductive  one,  a  con- 
ception of  the  mind  was  required. 
The  conception  of  an  ellipse  must 
have  presented  itself  to  Kepler's  mind 
before  he  could  identify  the  planetary 
orbits  with  it.  According  to  Dr. 
Whewell,  the  conception  was  some- 
thing added  to  the  facts.  He  ex- 
presses himself  as  if  Kepler  had  put 
something  into  the  facts  by  his  mode 
of  conceiving  them.  But  Kepler  did 
no  such  tiling.  The  ellipse  was  in 
the  facts  before  Kepler  recognised  it ; 
just  as  the  island  was  an  island  before 
it  had  been  sailed  round.  Kepler  did 
not  put  what  he  had  conceived  into 
the  facts,  but  saw  it  in  them.  A  con- 
ception implies,  and  corresponds  to, 
something  conceived  :  and  though  the 
conception  itself  is  not  in  the  facts, 
but  in  our  mind,  yet  if  it  is  to  convey 
any  knowledge  relating  to  them  it 
must  be  a  conception  of  something 
which  really  is  in  the  facts,  some 
property  which  they  actually  possess, 
and  which  they  could  manifest  to  our 
senses  if  our  senses  were  able  to  take 
cognisance  of  it.  If,  for  instance,  the 
planet  left  behind  it  in  space  a  visible 
track,  and  if  the  observer  were  in  a 
fixed  position  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  plane  of  the  orbit  as  would  en- 
able him  to  see  the  whole  of  it  at 
once,  he  would  see  it  to  be  an  ellipse ; 
and  if  gifted  with  appropriate  instru- 
ments and  powers  of  locomotion,  he 
would  prove  it  to  be  such  by  measur- 
ing its  different  dimensions.  Nay, 
further  :  if  the  track  were  visible,  and 
he  were  so  placed  that  he  could  see 
all  parts  ol  it  in  succession,  but  not 
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all  of  th?m  al  once,  he  might  be  able, .  be  abstracted  from  t!      , „  _ 

by  [Hpcing  together  his  Eucceasive  life  itself  ;  from  tlie  very  facts  wbici 
obeervations,  to  diecover  both  that  j  it  is  put  in  reqaiaition  to  connect 
it  WBB  an  eilipso  anil  that  the  planet  In  other  casea,  no  donbt,  instead  of 
moved  in  it  The  case  tvould  then  collecting  the  conception  from  the 
exactly  resemble  that  of  the  naviga- '  very  phenomena  which  ws  are  at- 
tor  who  discavers  the  land  to  be  an  tempting  to  eoUigato,  we  aeleot  it 
island  by  Bailing  ronad  it.  If  the  from  among  those  whitdi  have  been 
path  was  visible,  no  one  I  think  previously  collected  by  abitraction 
woidd  dispute  that  to  identify  it  from  other  facts.  In  the  instance  of 
with  an  ellipae  is  to  describe  it :  ;  Kepler's  Uws,  the  latter  was  the  case, 
and  I  cannot  see  why  any  differ- ,  The  facts  being  out  of  the  reach  of 
cuce  shooM  be  made  by  its  not  being  ,  being  observed  in  any  such  maimer 
directly  on  object  of  sense,  when  ,  as  would  have  enabled  the  senses  to 
every  point  in  it  is  as  exactly  ascer-  j  identify  directly  the  path  o£  the 
tained  as  if  it  were  sck  I  pluuet,  the  conception   re<[ui£ite   for 

Snbject  to  the  indiEpeiisable  con- 1  friuning  a  genml  description  of  that 
i2ition  which  has  just  been  stated,  |  path  could  not  be  collected  by  abfltrae- 
I  do  not  conceive  that  the  part  which   tion  from  the  obBeivationn  themaelves ; 


n  the  o 


nation  of 


Btudymg  facts  has 
looked  or  imdervalaed.  No  one  aver 
disputed  that  in  order  to  mason  abont 
anything  we  must  have  a  conception 
of  it ;  or  that  when  we  include  a 
multitude  of  things  under  a  general 
expression,  there  is  implied  in  titB 
eKpression  a  cimceptioD  of  aotnething 
common  to  those  things.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  conception 
is  necessarily  pre-existent,  or  con- 
structed by  the  mind  out  of  its  own 
materials.  If  the  facta  are  rightly 
classed  nndec  the  conception,  it  is 
because  there  is  in  the  facts  them- 
selves something  o!  which  the  con- 
ception is  itself  a  ct^v  \  and  which 
if  WB  cannot  directly  perceive,  it  is 
because  of  the  limited  power  of  our 
organs,  and  not  because  the  thing 
itself  is  not  there.  The  conception 
itself  is  often  obtained  by  abstraotion 
fnim  the  very  facts  which,  in  Dr. 
Wbewell'a  language,  it  is  afterwards 
called  in  to  connect.  This  be  himself 
admits,  when  be  observes,  ( which  he 
does  on  several  oooasionfl,)  how  great 
a  service  would  be  rendered  to  the 
science  of  physiology  by  the  philoso- 
pher "  who  should  estaUlsh  a  precise, 
tenable,  and  consisteut  Kaiception  of 
life."  *    Such  a  conoeption  can  only 

*  ffiwun  Organun  Bikoto!! 


o  supply   hjpothoti- 
g  the  conceptions  it 
1  fran  other  portions 


the  mind  1 
cally,  from  a 
bad  obta' 

its  experience,  some  one  which  would 
correctly  repreaent  the  series  of  the 
observed  facts.  It  had  to  frame  a 
supposition  respeoting  the  general 
couree  of  the  phenomenon,  and  ask 
itself,  If  this  be  tJie  general  descrip- 
tion, what  will  the  details  be  T  and 
then  compare  these  with  the  details 
actually  observed.  If  they  agreed, 
the  hypothesis  would  serve  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  phenomenon  :  if  not^ 
it  was  necessarily  abandoned,  and 
another  tried-  It  is  such  a  case  as 
this  which  givFS  rise  t«  the  doctrine 
that  the  mind,  in  framing  the  de- 
scriptions, adds  something  of  its  own 
which  it  does  not  find  in  the  facta. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  surely  that  tite 
does  describe  an  cUipee ;  and 


could 


(eifW 


adequate  visoal  oi^ans  and  a  suitable 
pueition.  Not  having  these  advan- 
tages, but  possessing  the  conoefrtJoii 
of  an  ellipse,  or  (lai  express  the  mean- 
ing  in  less  technical  language)  know- 
ing what  on  ellipse  was,  Kepler  tried 
whether  the  observed  places  of  the 
planet  were  congistent  with  such  a 
path.  He  found  they  were  ao ;  aud 
he.  consequently,  asserted  as  a  fact 
that  the  planet  moved  in  an  ellipse. 
But  this  fact,  which  Kepler  did  not 
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add  toy  bat  found  in,  the  motions  of 
the  planet^  namely,  that  it  occupied 
in  sacce88k>n  the  various  points  in  the 
circumference  of  a  given  ellipse,  was 
the  very  fact  the  separate  parts  of 
lehich  hiEul  been  separately  observed  ; 
it  was  the  sum  of  the  different  obser- 
vations. 

Having  stated  this  fundamental 
difference  between  my  opinion  and 
that  of  Dr.  Whewell,  I  must  add, 
that  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  conception  is  selected  suit- 
able to  express  the  facts  appears  to 
me  perfectly  just.  The  experience  of 
all  thinkers  will,  I  believe,  testify 
that  the  process  is  tentative  ;  that  it 
consists  of  a  succession  of  guesses ; 
many  being  rejected,  untU  one  at  last 
occurs  fit  to  be  chosen.  We  know 
from  Kepler  himself  that  before  hit- 
ting upon  the  '*  conception "  of  an 
ellipse,  he  tried  nineteen  other  ima- 
ginary paths,  which,  finding  them  in- 
amsistent  with  the  observations,  he 
was  obliged  to  reject.  But,  as  Dr. 
Whewell  truly  says,  the  successful 
hypotheij^  though  a  guess,  ought 
generally  to  be  called,  not  a  lucky, 
but  a  skilful  guess.  The  guesses 
whidi  serve  to  give  mental  unity  and 
wholeness  to  a  chaos  of  scattered  par- 
ticulars are  accidents  which  rarely 
occur  to  any  minds  but  those  aboimd- 
ing  in  knowledge  and  disciplined  in 
intellectual  combinations. 

How  far  this  tentative  method,  so 
indispensable  as  a  means  to  the  col- 
ligation of  facts  for  purposes  of  de- 
scription, admits  of  application  to  In- 
duction itself,  and  what  functions 
belong  to  it  in  that  department,  will 
be  considered  in  the  chapter  of  the 
present  Book  which  relates  to  Hypo- 
theses. On  the  present  occasion  we 
have  chiefly  to  distinguish  this  pro- 
cess of  Colligation  from  Induction 
properly  so  called  ;  and  that  the  dis- 
tinction may  be  made  clearer,  it  is 
well  to  advert  to  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting remark,  which  is  as  strik- 
ingly true  of  the  former  operation,  as 
it  appears  to  me  unequivocally  false 
of  the  latter. 


In  different  stages  of  the'  progress 
of  knowledge,  philosophers  have  em- 
ployed, for  the  colligation  of  the  same 
order  of  facte,  different  conceptions. 
The  early  rude  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  which  minute  pre- 
cision was  neither  attained  nor  sought, 
presented  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  representation  of  the  path  of  a 
planet  as  an  exact  circle,  having  the 
earth  for  its  centre.  As  observations 
increased  in  accuracy,  facts  were  dis- 
closed which  were  not  reconcilable 
with  this  simple  supposition  :  for  the 
colligation  of  those  additional  facts, 
thesupposition  was  varied;  and  varied 
again  and  again  as  facts  became  more 
numerous  and  precise.  The  earth 
was  removed  from  the  centre  to  some 
other  point  within  the  circle ;  the 
planet  was  supposed  to  revolve  in  a 
smaller  circle  called  an  epicycle,  round 
an  imaginary  point  which  revolved  in 
a  circle  round  the  earth  :  in  proportion 
as  observation  elicited  fresh  facts  con- 
tradictory to  these  representations, 
other  epicycles  and  other  excentrics 
were  added,  producingadditional  com- 
plications ;  until  at  last  Kepler  swept 
all  these  circles  away,  and  substituted 
the  conception  of  an  exact  ellipse. 
Even  this  is  found  not  to  represent 
with  complete  correctness  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  present  day,  which 
disclose  many  slight  deviations  from 
an  orbit  exactly  ellipticaL  Now  Dr. 
Whewell  has  remarked  that  these 
successive  general  expressions,  though 
apparently  so  conflicting,  were  all 
correct :  they  all  answered  the  purpose 
of  colligation ;  thpy  all  enabled  the 
mind  to  represent  to  itself  with  facility, 
and  by  a  simultaneous  glance,  the 
whole  body  of  facts  at  the  time  ascer- 
tained i  each  in  its  turn  served  as  a 
corredt  description  of  the  phenomena, 
so  far  as  the  senses  had  up  to  that 
time  taken  cognisance  of  them.  If  a 
necessity  afterwards  arose  for  discard- 
ing one  of  these  general  descriptions 
of  the  planet's  orbit,  and  framing  a 
different  imaginary  line,  by  which  to 
express  the  series  of  observed  positions, 
it  was  because  a  number  of  new  facts 
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?'been  added,  whkli  it  wbb 
ftiicDmliiue  with  the  old  facta 
duerflj   deBC 


tliis  did  not  aifeot  the  eciirectneHa  of 
thii  furmt^r  exprew)i<in,  uiinsider«)  iia 
a  gHDOTal  atBtijment  of  the  only  facts 
which  it  was  intended  to  represent. 
And  to  true  ie  thin,  that,  as  is  well 
remarked  by  M.  Comte,  these  ancient 
geiieraliiations,  even  the  mdeHt  and 
moat  imperfect  of  them,  that  of  uni- 
form uMVemeDt  in  a  tdrals,  ure  w>  far      _        ^ 
from  being  entirely  false,  that  they  '  conseijUBnt  facility  of 
ore  evim  now  hnbitually  employed  1^    And  renaonrug  about  it : 
aatronomers  when  only  a  rough  ap-        '        "    < 


Wbewell's  gbsiTvatioo  i 
Best  alone.  OonsidBreil  I 
description,  the  circular  tinory  nf  the 
heavenly  motions  repreaents  perfectly 
well  tJielr  {general  fentunn :  and  1^ 
adding  epicycles  without  limit,  tboae 
motions,  oven  as  now  known  to  ua, 
might  hn  expressed  with  auy  degree 
of  acounicy  that  might  be  required. 
Tbo  elliptical  theory,  as  a  mere  6a- 
Bcription,  would  have  a  great  advan- 
tage in  point  of  simplicity,  and  In  the 


nimatkin  I 


)t  really  be  m 
ectneas  is  required.    Different  descriptions,  therefore,  n 


"  L'aatronomie  nmderoe,  en  diStruiBont  be  all  true  :  but  not,  sorely,  ditferait 

sons  retour  les  bypoth^aea  primitiveB,  eiphuiations.     The  doctrine  that  the 

envisag^es    oomme   kos    r6ellea    du  heavenly  bodies  moved  by  a  virtue 

raonde,    a,    soigneuaBinent    maintenu  inherent  in  their  celestial  nature  ;  the 


it  lea  phdnom6nea  quand  il  s'agit    vortices  as  the  only  impdling  fonn 


1  premifire   6bauche. 
sources  JL  cot  ^gard  BonC  : 
plus  ^tenduea,  pr^ia^mcnt 
nonanenOu^  faieonaaucnne  uiusion  aur 
la  tMM  des  bypothSseB  ;  oe  qtii  nous 
pennet  d'employer  sans  acrupole,  en 
cbaque  cos,  celle  one  nous  jugeons  la 
plus  avantageuse.   * 

Dr.  Whewell's  remark,  therefore,  is 
philosophically  correct.      Successive 
expre^oDs  for  the  oolligation  of  ob- 
served facts,  or,  hi  other  words,  snc- 
cessive  descriptions  of  a  phenomenon 
as  a  whole,  which  has  beeo  observed  I  only  one 
only  in  parts,  may,  though  conflicting,    and  the  other  two  must  be 
be  all  currect  as  far  as  they  go.     But '  false  ?     So  much  for 
it  would  surely  be  absurd  to  assert 
this  of  conflicting  inductioDS, 

The  scientilio  study  uf  facts  may  be 
undertaken  for  three  different  pur- 
poaes :  the  simple  deaoription  of  the 
facts ;  their  explanation ;  or  their 
predietion  :  meaning  by  prediction, 
the  determination  of  the  conditions 
mider  which  similar  facts  may  be  ex- 
pected again  to  oceur.  To  the  first  of 
these  three  operati 


capable  of  whirling  bodies  a 
bien    and  the  Nen-tonian  doctrine  thotthey 
1  que   are  moved  by  the  compositian  of  ■ 
Dsur  '  centripetal  with  an  original  projeotile 
force  ;  all  these  are  explans^ona  col- 
lected by  real  induction  from  suj^ioeed 
parallel   caaes ;    and    they  were  all 
successively  received  by  philosopbeni 
ns  scientilia  truths  on  the  subjoct  ef 
the  heavenly  bodies.     Can  it  be  amd 
of  these,  as  was  said  of  the  different 
dcscriptiona,  that  they  are  all  true  aa 
for  as  they  go  ?     Is  it  not  dear  that 
1  be  true  In  a 


now  compare  different  predio- 
cions  1  the  first,  that  eclipses  will  oconr 
when  one  planet  or  satellite  is  >a 
situated  aa  to  cast  its  shadow  upon 
another;  the  second,  thut  they  will 
occur  when  some  great  calBmity  n 
impundins  over  mankind.  Da  these 
two  dootnnes  only  differ  in  flie  degree 
of  t))<-ir  truth  as  expressing  real  fada 
with  unequal  degrees  of  accuraoyt 
iuredly  the  one  is  true,  and  the 


t  properly  belong ;   other  ab8i>luti;ly  false.' 


Now  Dr.  I 


ri  dt  ehilaiiviit  ftxilii 
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In  every  way,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  to  explain  induction  as  the  col- 
ligation of  facts  by  means  of  appro- 
priate conceptions,  that  is,  conceptions 
which  will  really  express  them,  is  to 
confound  mere    descriptions  of  the 

different  explanations  of  a  phenomenon, 
may  all  be  true.  Of  the  three  theories 
respecting  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodieB,  he  says  {PhUotopky  ctf  Diseaveiy, 
p-  231) :  "  Undoubtedly  all  these  explana- 
tions may  be  true  and  consistent  with 
each  o&er,  and  would  be  so  if  each  had 
been  followed  out  so  as  to  show  in  what 
manner  it  could  be  made  consistent  with 
the  facts.  And  this  was  in  reality  in  a 
great  measure  done.  The  doctrine  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  moved  by  vortices 
was  successfully  modified,  so  thsit  it  came 
to  coincide  in  its  results  with  the  doctrine 
of  an  hiverse-quadratic  centripetal  force. 
....  When  this  point  was  reached,  the 
▼ortex  was  merely  a  machinery,  weil  or 
ill  devised,  for  producing  such  a  centripetal 
force,  and  therefore  did  not  contradict  the 
doctrine  of  a  centripetal  force.  Newton 
himself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  averse 
to  explaining  gravity  by  impulse.  So  little 
is  it  true  uaA  if  one  theory  be  true  the 
other  must  be  false.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
plain gravity  by  the  impulse  of  streams  of 
partides  flowing  through  the  universe  in 
all  directions,  which  I  have  mentioned  in 
the  Philosophyj  is  so  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent with  tiie  Newtonian  theory,  that  it 
it*  founded  entirely  upon  it.  A  nd  even  with 
regard  to  the  doctrhie  that  the  heavenly. 
bodies  move  by  an  inherent  virtue,  if  this 
doctrine  had  been  maintained  in  any  such 
way  that  it  was  brought  to  agree  with  the 
facts,  the  inherent  virtue  must  have  had 
its  laws  determined;  and  then  it  would 
have  been  found  that  the  virtue  had  a 
reference  to  the  central  body ;  and  so  the 
*  inherent  virtue '  must  have  comcided  in 
its  effect  with  the  Newtonian  force;  and 
then  the  two  explanations  would  agree, 
except  so  far  as  ih»  word  '  inherent '  was 
concerned.  And  if  such  a  part  of  an  earlier 
theorf  as  this  word  inherent  indicates  is 
found  to  be  untenable,  it  is  of  course  re- 
jected in  the  transition  to  later  and  more 
exact  theories,  in  Inductions  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  in  what  Mr.  Mill  calls  Descrip- 
tions. There  is,  therefore,  still  no  validity 
discoverable  in  the  distinction  which  Mr. 
Mill  attempts  to  draw  between  descriptions 
like  Kepler's  law  of  elliptical  orbits,  and 
other  examples  of  induction." 

If  the  doctrine  of  vortices  had  meant, 
not  that  vortices  existed,  but  only  that  the 
planets  moved  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  had  been  whirled  by  vortices  ;  if  the 
hypothesis  had  been  merely  a  mode  of 
representing  the  facts,  not  an  attempt  to 
•Booont  for  them ;  if,  in  shorty  it  had  been 
only  a  Description,  it  would,,  no  doubt. 


observed  facts  with  inference  from 
those  facts,  and  ascribe  to  the  latter 
what  is  a  characteristic  property  of 
the  former. 

There  is,  however,  between  Colliga- 
tion and  Induction  a  real  correlation, 

have  been  reconcilable  with  the  Newtonian 
theory.  The  vortices,  however,  were  not  a 
mere  aid  to  conceiving  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  but  a  supposed  physical  agent, 
actively  impelling  them  ;  a  material  fact 
which  might  be  true  or  not  true,  but  could 
not  be  both  true  and  not  true.  According 
to  Descartes'  theory  it  was  true,  according 
to  Newton's  it  was  not  true.  Dr.  Whewell 
probably  means  that  since  the  phrases, 
centripetal  and  projectile  force,  do  not 
declitre  the  nature  but  only  the  direction 
of  the  forces,  the  Newtonian  theory  does 
not  absolutely  contradict  any  hyiwthesis 
which  may  be  framed  respecting  the  mode 
of  their  production.  The  Newtonian  theory, 
regarded  as  a  mere  description  of  the 
planetary  motions,  does  not  ;  but  the 
Newtonian  theory  as  an  explanation  of  them 
does.  For  in  what  does  the  explanation 
consist?  In  ascribing  those  motions  to  a 
geneml  law  which  obtains  between  all 
particles  of  matter,  and  in  identifying  this 
with  the  law  by  which  bodies  fall  to  the 
ground.  If  the  planets  are  kept  in  their 
orbits  by  a  force  wliich  draws  the  particles 
composing  them  towards  every  other  par- 
ticle of  matter  in  the  solar  system,  they  are 
not  kept  in  those  orbits  by  the  impulsive 
force  of  certain  streams  of  matter  which 
whirl  them  round.  The  one  explanation 
absolutely  excludes  the  other.  Either  the 
planets  are  not  moved  by  vortices,  or  they 
do  not  move  by  a  law  common  to  all  matter. 
It  is  impossible  that  both  opinions  can  be 
true.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  there 
is  no  contradiction  between  the  assertions, 
that  a  man  died  because  somebody  killed 
him,  and  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 

So,  again,  the  theory  that  the  planets 
move  by  a  virtue  inherent  in  their  celestial 
nature,  is  incompatible  with  either  of  the 
two  others:  either  that  of  their  being 
moved  by  vortices,  or  that  which  regards 
them  as  moving  by  a  property  which  they 
have  in  common  with  the  earth  and  all 
terrestrial  bodies.  Dr.  Whewell  says  that 
the  theory  of  an  inherent  virtue  agrees 
with  Newton's  when  the  word  inherent  is 
left  out,  which  of  course  it  would  be  (he 
says)  if  "found  to  be  untenable."  But 
leave  that  out,  and  where  is  the  theory? 
The  word  inherent  is  the  theory.  When 
that  is  omitted,  there  remains  nothing  ex- 
cept that  the  heavenly  bodies  move  **  by  a 
virtue,"  i.e.  by  a  power  of  some  sort,  or  by 
virtue  of  their  celestial  nature,  which 
directly  contradicts  the  doctrine  that  ter- 
restrial bodies  faU  by  the  same  law. 

If  Dr.  Whewell  is  not  yet  satisfied,  any 
other  subject  will  serve  equally  well  to  test 
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which  it  is  important  to  conceive 
correctly.  Colligation  is  not  always 
induction  ;  but  induction  is  always 
colligation.  The  assertion  that  the 
planets  move  in  ellipses  was  but  a 
mode  of  representing  observed  facts  ; 
it  was  but  a  colligation  ;  while  the 
assertion  that  they  are  drawn  or  tend 
towards  the  sun  was  the  statement  of 
a  new  fact,  inferred  by  induction. 
But  the  induction,  once  made,  accom- 
plishes the  purposes  of  colligation 
likewise.  It  brings  the  same  facts, 
which  Kepler  had  connected  by  his 
conception  of  an  ellipse,  under  the 
additional  conception  of  bodies  acted 
upon  by  a  central  force,  and  serves 
therefore  as  a  new  bond  of  connection 
for  those  facts ;  a  new  principle  for 
their  classification. 

Further,  the  descriptions  which  are 
improperly  confounded  with  induction 
are  nevertiieless  a  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  induction  ;  no  less  necessary 
than  correct  observation  of  the  facts 
themselves.  Without  the  previous 
colligation  of  detached  observations 
by  means  of  one  general  conception, 
we  could  never  have  obtained  any 
basis  for  an  induction,  except  in  the 
case  of  phenomena  of  very  limited 
compass.  We  should  not  be  able  to 
affirm  any  pi-edicates  at  all  of  a  sub' 

his  doctrine.  He  will  hardly  say  that  there 
is  no  contradiction  between  the  emission 
theory  and  the  undulatory  theory  of  light ; 
or  that  there  can  bo  both  one  and  two 
electricities ;  or  that  the  hypothesis  of 
the  production  of  the  higher  organic 
forms  by  development  from  the  lower,  and 
the  supposition  of  separate  and  successive 
acts  of  creation,  are  quite  reconcilable ; 
or  that  the  theory  that  volcanoes  are  fed 
from  a  central  fire,  and  the  doctrines 
which  ascribe  them  to  cliemical  action  at 
a  comparatively  small  depth  below  the 
earth's  surface,  are  consistent  with  one 
another,  and  all  true  as  far  as  they  go. 

If  different  explanations  of  tlie  same  fact 
cannot  both  be  true,  still  less,  surely,  can 
different  predictions.  Dr.  Whewell  quar- 
rels (on  what  ground  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  consider)  with  the  example  I  had 
chosen  on  this  point,  and  thinks  an  objec- 
tion to  an  illustration  a  sufficient  answer 
to  a  theory.  Examples  not  liable  to  his 
objection  are  easily  found,  if  the  proposi- 
tion that  conflicting  predictions  cannot 
both  be  true  can  be  made  clearer  by  any 


ject  incapable  of  being  observed  other- 
wise than  piecemeal :  much  less  could 
we  extend  those  predicates  by  induc- 
tion to  other  simimr  subjects.  Induc- 
tion, therefore,  always  presupposes, 
not  only  that  the  necessary  observa- 
tions are  made  with  the  necessary 
accuracy,  but  also  that  the  results  of 
these  observations  are,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, connected  together  by  general 
descriptions,  enabling  the  mind  to- 
represent  to  itself  as  wholes  whatever 
phenomena  are  capable  of  being  so 
represented. 

§  5.  Dr.  Whewell  has  replied  at 
some  length  to  the  preceding  observa- 
ions,  re-stating  his  opinions,  but  with- 
out (as  far  as  I  can  perceive)  adding 
anything  material  to  his  former  argu- 
ments. Since,  however,  mine  have  not 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  any 
impression  upon  him,  I  will  subjoin  a 
few  remarks,  tending  to  show  more 
clearly  in  what  our  difference  of 
opinion  consists,  as  well  as,  in  some 
measure,  to  account  for  it. 

Nearly  all  the  definitions  of  induc- 
tion, by  writers  of  authority,  make  it 
consist  in  drawing  inferences  from 
known  cases  to  unknown  ;  affirming 
of  a  class  a  predicate  which  has  been 
found  true  of  some  cases  belonging  to 

examples.  Suppose  the  phenomenon  to 
be  a  newly  discovered  comet,  and  that  one 
astronomer  predicts  its  return  once  in  every 
300  years — another  once  in  every,  400 :  can 
they  both  be  right  ?  When  Colimibus  pre- 
dicted that  by  sailing  constantly  westward 
he  should  in  time  return  to  the  point  from 
which  he  set  out,  while  others  asserted  that 
he  could  never  do  so  except  by  turning 
back,  were  both  he  and  his  opponents  true 
prophets  ?  Were  the  predictions  which  fore- 
told the  wonders  01  railways  and  steam- 
ships, and  those  which  averred  that  the 
Atlantic  could  never  be  crossed  bry  steam 
navigation,  nor  a  railway  train  propelled 
ten  miles  an  hour,  both  (in  Dr.  Whewell's 
words)  "true  and  consistent  with  one 
another?" 

Dr.  Whewell  sees  no  distinction  between 
holding  contradictory  opinions  of  a  <|ue8- 
tion  of  fact,  and  merely  employing  differ- 
ent analogies  to  facilitate  the  conception 
of  the  same  fact.  The  case  of  different 
Inductions  belongs  to  the  former  class, 
that  of  different  Descriptions  to  tho 
latter. 
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the  class ;  concluding,  because  some 
tilings  have  a  certain  property,  that 
other  things  which  resemble  them 
have  the  same  property — or  because  a 
thing  has  manifested  a  property  at  a 
certain  time,  that  it  has  and  will  have 
that  pn^rty  at  other  times. 

It  can  scarcely  be  contended  that 
Kejder^s  operation  was  an  Induction 
in  this  sense  of  the  term.  The  state- 
ment that  Mars  moves  in  an  ellipti- 
cal orbit  was  no  generalisation  from 
individual  cases  to  a  class  of  cases. 
Neither  was  it  an  extension  to  all 
time  of  what  had  been  found  true  at 
some  particular  time.  The  whole 
amount  of  generalisation  which  the 
case  admitted  of  was  already  com- 
pleted, or  might  have  been  so.  Long 
before  the  elliptic  theory  was  thought 
of,  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
planets  returned  periodically  to  the 
same  apparent  places ;  the  series  of 
these  places  was,  or  might  have  been, 
completely  determined,  and  the  ap- 
parent course  of  each  planet  marked 
out  on  the  celestial  globe  in  an  unin- 
terrupted line.  Kepler  did  not  ex- 
tend an  observed  truth  to  other  cases 
than  those  in  which  it  had  been  ob- 
served :  he  did  not  widen  the  subject 
ci  the  proposition  which  expressed  the 
observed  facts.  The  alteration  he 
made  was  in  the  predicate.  Instead 
of  saying,  the  successive  places  of 
Mars  are  so  and  so,  he  summed  them 
up  in  the  statement,  that  the  succes- 
sive places  of  Mars  are  points  in  an 
ellipse.  It  is  true  this  statement,  as 
Dr.  Whewell  says,  was  not  the  sum  of 
the  observations  merely ;  it  was  the 
sum  of  the  observations  seen  under  a 
new  point  of  view.*  But  it  was  not 
the  sum  of  more  than  the  observations, 
as  a  real  induction  is.  It  took  in  no 
cases  but  those  which  had  been  actu- 
ally observed,  or  which  could  have 
been  inferred  from  the  observations 
before  the  new  point  of  view  presented 
itself.  There  was  not  that  transition 
from  known  cases  to  imknown  which 
constitutes  Induction  in  the  original 

*  Phil,  o/J>iscov.,  p.  256. 


and  acknowledged  meaning  of   the 
term. 

Old  definitions,  it  is  true,  cannot 
prevail  against  new  knowledge  :  and 
if  the  Keplerian  operation,  as  a  logi- 
cal process,  be  really  identical  with 
what  takes  place  in  acknowledged  in- 
duction, the  definition  of  induction 
ought  to  be  so  widened  as  to  take  it 
in  ;  since  scientific  language  ought  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  true  relations  which 
subsist  between  the  things  it  is  em- 
ployed to  designate.  Here  then  it  is 
that  I  am  at  issue  with  Dr.  WhewelL 
He  does  think  the  operations  identi- 
cal He  allows  of  no  logical  process 
in  any  case  of  induction  other  than 
what  there  was  in  Kepler's  case, 
namely,  guessing  imtil  a  guess  is  found 
which  tallies  with  the  facts ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
he  rejects  all  canons  of  induction,  be- 
cause it  is  not  by  means  of  them  that 
we  guess.  Dr.  Whewell's  theory  of 
the  logic  of  science  would  be  very  per- 
fect if  it  did  not  pass  over  altogether 
the  question  of  Proof.  But  in  my  ap- 
prehension there  is  such  a  thing  as 
proof,  and  inductions  differ  altogether 
from  descriptions  in  their  relation  to 
that  element.  Induction  is  proof ; 
it  is  inferring  something  imobserved 
from  something  observed :  it  requires, 
therefore,  an  appropriate  test  of  proof ; 
and  to  provide  that  test  is  the  special 
purpose  of  inductive  logic  When, 
on  the  contrary,  we  merely  collate 
known  observations,  and,  in  Dr.  Whe- 
well's phraseology,  connect  them  by 
means  of  a  new  conception;  if  the 
conception  does  serve  to  connect  the 
observations,  we  have  all  we  want. 
As  the  proposition  in  which  it  is  em- 
bodied pretends  to  no  other  truth  than 
what  it  may  share  with  many  other 
modes  of  representing  the  same  facts, 
to  be  consistent  with  the  facts  is  all 
it  requires :  it  neither  needs  nor  ad- 
mits of  proof ;  though  it  may  serve 
to  prove  other  things,  inasmuch  as, 
by  placing  the  facts  in  mental  con- 
nection with  other  facts  not  previously 
seen  to  resemble  them,  it  assimilate 
the  case  to  another  class  of  phenomena, 
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concerning  which  real  Inductions  have 
already  been  made.  Thus  Kepler's 
so-called  law  brought  the  orbit  of  Mars 
into  the  class  ellipse,  and  by  doing  so, 
proved  all  the  properties  of  an  ellipse 
to  be  true  of  the  orbit :  but  in  this 
proof  Kepler's  law  supplied  the  minor 
premise,  and  not  (as  is  the  case  with 
real  Inductions)  the  major. 

Dr.  Whewell  calls  nothing  Induc- 
tion v/here  there  is  not  a  new  mental 
conception  introduced,  and  everything 
induction  where  there  is.  But  this 
is  to  confound  two  very  different 
things.  Invention  and  Proof.  The 
introduction  of  a  new  conception  be- 
longs to  Invention :  aend  invention 
may  be  required  in  any  operation,  but 
is  the  essence  of  none.  A  new  concep- 
tion may  be  introduced  for  descriptive 
purposes,  and  so  it  may  for  inductive 
purposes.  But  it  is  so  far  from  con- 
stituting induction,  that  induction 
does  not  necessarily  stand  in  need  of 
it.  Most  inductions  require  no  con- 
ception but  what  was  present  in  every 
one  of  the  particular  instances  on 
which  the  induction  is  grounded. 
That  all  men  are  mortal  is  surely  an 
inductive  conclusion ;  vet  no  new 
conception  is  introduced  by  it.  Who- 
ever knows  that  any  man  has  died, 
has  all  the  conceptions  involved  in 
the  inductive  generalisation.  But 
Dr.  Whewell  considers  the  process  of 
invention,  which  consists  in  framing 
a  new  conception  consistent  with  the 
facts,  to  be  not  merely  a  necessary 
part  of  all  induction,  but  the  whole 
of  it 

The  mental  operation  which  ex- 
tracts from  a  number  of  detached  ob- 
servations certain  general  characters 
in  which  the  observed  phenomena  re- 
semble one  another,  or  resemble  other 
known  facts,  is  what  Bacon,  Locke, 
and  most  subsequent  metaphysicians, 
have  understood  by  the  woixi  Abstrac- 
tion. A  general  expression  obtained 
by  abstraction,  connecting  known  facts 
by  means  of  common  charactc^rs,  but 
without  concluding  from  them  to 
unknown,  may,  I  think,  with  strict 
logical  correctness,  be  termed  a  De- 


scription; nor  do  I  know  in  what  othei^ 
way  things  can  ever  be  described. 
My  position,  however,  does  not  depend 
OD.  the  employment  of  that  particular 
word  :  I  am  quite  content  to  use  Dr. 
Whewell's  term  Colligation,  or  the 
more  general  phrases,  "mode  of  re- 
presenting, or  of  expressing,  pheno- 
mena;" provided  it  be  clearly  seen 
that  the  process  is  not  Induction,  but 
something  radically  different. 

What  more  may  usefully  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  Colligation,  or  of  the 
correlative  expression  invented  by 
Dr.  Whewell,  the  Explication  of  Con- 
ceptions, and  generally  on  the  subject 
of  ideas  and  mental  representatioxis 
as  connected  with  the  study  of  facts, 
will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in 
the  Fourth  Book,  on  the  Operations 
Subsidiary  to  Induction  :  to  which  I 
must  refer  the  reader  for  the  removal 
of  any  difficulty  which  the  present 
discussion  may  have  left. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OF   THE  GROUND  OF   INDUCmON: 

§  I.  Inducttion,  properly  so  called, 
as  distinguished  from  those  knental 
operations,  sometimes  though  impro- 
perly designated  by  the  name,  which 
I  have  attempted  in  the  preceding 
chapter  to  characterise,  may,  then,  be 
summarily  defined  as  Greneralisation^ 
from  Experience.  It  consists  in  infer- 
ring from  some  individual  instances 
in  which  a  phenomenon  is  observed  to 
occur,  that  it  occurs  ip  all  instances  of 
a  certain  class  ;  namely,  in  all  which 
resemlle  the  former,  in  what  are  re- 
garded  as  the  material  circumstanoM. 

In  what  way  the  material  circnm- 
stances  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  which  are  immaterial,  or  why 
some  of  the  circumstances  are  material 
and  others  not  so,  we  are  not  yet' 
ready  to  jwint  out.  We  must  first 
observe  that  there  is  a  principle  im- 
plied in  the  very  statement  of  what 
Induction  is  ;  an  assumption  with  re- 
gard to  the  course  of  nature  and  the 
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order  of  the  universe;  namely,  that 
there  are  such  things  in  nature  as 

'^parallel  cases;  that  what  happens 
cmoe  will,  under  a  sufficient  degree  of 
similarity  of  circumstances,  happen 
again,  and  not  only  again,  but  as  often 

^as  the  same  circumstances  recur. 
This,  I  say,  is  an  assumption  involved 
in  every  case  of  induction.  And  if 
we  consult  the  actual  course  of  nature, 
we  find  that  the  assumption  is  war- 
ranted. /The  universe,  so  far  as  known 
tp  ufly  is  80  constituted,  that  whatever 
is  true  in  any  oue  case,  is  true  in  all 
cases  of  a  certain  description ;  the 
only  difficulty  is,  to  find  what  de- 

BC^ticHLJ 

Tfua  universal  fact,  which  is  our 
warrant  for  all  inferences  from  ex- 
perience, has  been  described  by  dif- 
fer^it  philosopherB  in  different  forms 
of  language;  that  the  course  of  nature 
is  uniform ;  that  the  universe  is  gov- 
erned by  general  laws  ;  and  the  like. 
One  of  the  most  usual  of  those  modes 
of  expression,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
inadequate,  is  that  which  has  been 
brought  into  familiar  use  by  the 
metaphysicians  of  the  school  of  Reid 
and  Stewart.  The  disposition  of  the 
human  mind  to  generalise  from  ex- 
perience^— ^a  propensity  considered  by 
these  philoec^ers  as  an  instinct  of  our 
nature, — they  usually  describe  under 
some  such  name  as  '*  our  intuitive  con- 
viction that  the  future  will  resemble 
the  past."  Now  it  has  been  well 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bailey,*  that 
(whether  the  tendency  be  or  not  an 
original  and  ultimate  element  of  our 
nature)  Time,  in  its  modifications  of 
past,  present,  and  future*  has  no  con- 
cern either  with  the  belief  itself,  or 
with  the  grounds  of  it.  We  believe 
that  fire  will  bum  to-morrow,  because 
it  burned  to-day  and  yesterday  ;  but 
we  believe,  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds,  that  it  burned  before  we  were 
bom,  and  that  it  bums  this  very  day 
in  Cochin-Ohina.  It  is  not  from  the 
fSMt.  to  the  future,  as  past  and  future, 
v^'Sj^  we  infer,  but  from  the  known  to 

*  Euays  on  the  Pursuit  qf  Truth, 


the  unknown  ;  from  facts  observed  to 
facts  unobserved  ;  from  what  we  have 
perceived,  or  been  directly  conscious 
of,  to  what  has  not  come  within  oiur 
experience.  In  this  last  predicament 
is  the  whole  region  of  the  future  ;  but 
ako  the  vastly  greater  portion  of  the  ^ 
present  and  of  the  past 

Whatever  be  the  most  proper  mode 
of  expressing  it,  the  proposition  that 
the   course  of  nature  is  uniform  is^ 
the  fundamental  principle,  or  general 
axiom,  of  Induction.     It  would  yet 
be  a  great  error  to  offer  this  large 
generalisation  as  any  explanation  of 
the  inductive  process.     On  the  con- 
trary, I  hold  it  to  be  itself  an  instance'" 
of  induction,   and   induction   by  no 
means  of  the  most  obvious  kind.    Far 
from    being  the   first   induction   we 
make,  it  is  one  of  the  last,  or  at  all 
events  one  of  those  which  are  latest 
in  attaining  strict  philosophical  accu- 
racy.   As  a  general  maxim,  indeed,  it 
has  scarcely  entered  into  the  minds 
of  any  but  philosophers ;  nor  even  by 
them,  as  we  shall  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  remarking,  have  its  extent 
and  limits  been  always  very  justly 
conceived.     The  truth   is,  that  this 
great  generalisation  is  itself  founded 
on  prior  generalisations.  The  obscurer 
laws  of  nature   were  discovered  by 
means  of   it,  but  the  more   obvious 
ones  must  have  been  understood  and 
assented  to  as  general  truths  before  it 
was  ever  heard  of.     We  should  never 
have   thought  of  affirming  that  all 
phenomena  take  place  according  to 
general    laws,   if    we  had  not    first 
arrived,  in  the  case  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  phenomena,  at  some  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  themselves  ;  which 
could  be  done  no  otherwise  than  by 
induction.     In  what  sense,  then,  can 
a  principle,  which  is  so  far  from  being 
our  earliest  induction,  be  regarded  as 
our  warrant  for  all  the  others?     In 
the  only  sense  in  which  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  the  general  propositions 
which  we  place  at  the  head  of  our 
reasonings  when  we  throw  them  into 
syllogisms   ever  really  contribute  to 
their  validity.  As  Archbishop  Whately 
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remarke,  every  induction  is  a  syllogism 
with  the  major  premise  suppressed ; 
or  (as  I  prefer  expressing  it)  every 
induction  may  be  thrown  into  the 
£orm  of  a  syUogism  by  supplying  a 
major  premise.  If  this  be  actually 
done,  the  principle  which  we  are  now 
considering,  that  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  course  of  nature,  will  appear  as 
'  the  ultimate  major  premise  of  all  in- 
r  ^  ductions,  and  will,  therefore,  stand  to 
all  inductions  in  the  relation  in  which, 
as  has  been  shown  at  so  much  length, 
the  major  proposition  of  a  syllogism 
always  stands  to  the  conclusion  ;  not 
contributing  at  all  to  prove  it,  but 
being  a  necessary  condition  of  its 
being  proved ;  since  no  conclusion  is 
proved  for  which  there  cannot  be 
found  a  true  major  premise.* 

*  In  the  first  edition  a  note  was  appended 
at  this  place,  containing  some  criticism  on 
Archbishop  Whately's  mode  of  conceiving 
the  relation  between  Syllogism  and  Induc- 
tion. In  a  subsequent  issue  of  his  Logic, 
the  Archbishop  made  a  reply  to  the  criti- 
cism, which  induced  me  to  cancel  part  of 
the  note,  incorporating  the  remainder  in 
the  text.  In  a  still  later  edition,  the  Arch- 
bishop observes  in  a  tone  of  something 
like  disapprobation,  that  the  objections, 
"doubtless  from  their  being  fully  answered 
and  found  untenable,  were  silently  sup- 
pressed," and  that  hence  he  might  appear 
to  some  of  his  readers  to  be  combating  a 
shadow.  On  this  latter  point,  the  Arch- 
bishop need  give  himself  no  uneasiness. 
His  readers,  I  make  bold  to  say,  will  fully 
credit  his  mere  affirmation  that  the  objec- 
tions have  actually  been  made. 

But  as  he  seems  to  think  that  what  he 
terms  the  suppression  of  the  objections 
ought  not  to  have  been  made  "silently,"  I 
now  break  that  silence,  and  state  exactly 
what  it  is  that  I  suppressed,  and  why.  I 
suppressed  that  alone  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  personal  criticism  on  the  Arch- 
bishop. I  had  imputed  to  him  the  having 
omitted  to  ask  himself  a  particular  ques- 
tion. I  found  that  he  had  asked  himself 
the  question,  and  could  give  it  an  answer 
consistent  with  his  own  theory.  I  had 
also,  within  the  compass  of  a  parenthesis, 
hazarded  some  remarks  on  certain  general 
characteristics  of  Archbishop  Whately  as  a 
philosopher.  These  remarks,  though  their 
tone,  I  nope,  was  neither  disrespectful  nor 
arrogant,  I  felt,  ou  reconsideration,  that  I 
was  hardly  entitled  to  make ;  least  of  all, 
when  the  instance  which  I  had  regarded 
as  an  illustration  of  them  failed,  as  I  now 
saw,  to  bear  them  out.  The  real  matter  at 
the  bottom  of  th»  whole  dispute,  the  dif- 


The  statement  that  the  uniformity 
of  the  course  of  nature  is  the  ultimate 
major  premise  in  all  cases  of  induo- 
tion  may  be  thought  to  require  some 
explanation.  The  immediate  major 
premise  in  every  inductive  argument 
it  certainly  is  not  Of  that  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  must  be  held  to  be 
the  correct  account.  The  induction, 
''John,  Peter,  &<i.,  are  mortal,  there- 
fore all  mankind  are  mortal,"  may,  as 
he  justly  says,  be  thrown  into  a  syl- 
logism by  prefixing  asa  major  premise, 
(what  is  at  any  rate  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  validity  of  the  argument,) 
namely,  that  what  is  true  of  John, 
Peter,  &c.,  is  true  of  all  mankind. 
But  how  came  we  by  this  major  pre- 
mise ?  It  is  not  self-evident ;  nay,  in 
all  cases  of  unwarrantedgeneralisation 
it  is  not  true.  How,  then,  is  it  arrived 
at  ?  Necessarily  either  by  induction 
or  ratiocination ;  and  if  by  induction, 
the  process^  like  all  other  inductive 
arguments,  may  be  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  syllogisnL  This  previous 
syllogism  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to^ 
construct.  There  is,  in  the  long-run, 
only  one  possible  construction.  The 
real  proof  that  what  is  true  of  John, 
Peter,  &c.,  is  true  of  all  mankind,  can 
only  be,  that  a  different  supposition  > 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  uni- 
formity which  we  know  to  exist  in 
the  course  of  nature.  Whether  there 
would  be  this  inconsistency  or  not, 
may  be  a  matter  of  long  and  delicate 
inquiry ;  but  unless  there  would,  we 

ferent  view  we  take  of  the  function  of  the 
major  premise,  remains  exactiy  where  it 
was ;  and  so  far  was  I  from  thinking  tiiat 
my  opinion  had  been  fully  "answered" 
and  was  **  untenable,"  that  in  the  same 
edition  in  which  I  cancelled  the  note,  I 
not  only  enforced  the  opinion  by  further 
arguments,  but  answered  (though  without 
naming  him)  those  of  the  Archbishop. 

For  not  having  made  this  statement  be- 
fore, I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  apologlBe. 
It  would  be  attaching  very  great  import- 
ance to  one's  smallest  sayings  to  think  a 
formal  retraction  requisite  every  time  that 
one  falls  into  an  error.  Nor  is  ArohbicAiop 
Whately's  well-earned  fame  of  so  tender  a 
quality  as  to  require  that  in  withdruwing 
a  sliglit  criticism  on  him  I  should  have 
been  bound  to  offer  a  public  amende  for 
having  made  iU 
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have  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  major 
of  the  inductive  syllogism.  It  hence 
appears,  that  if  we  throw  the  whole 
course  of  any  inductive  argimient  into 
a  series  of  syllogisms,  we  shall  arrive 
by  more  or  fewer  steps  at  an  ultimate 
syQ^gii^  which  will  havefor  its  major 
premise  the  principle  or  axiom  of  the 
uniformity  ot  the  course  of  nature.* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in 
the  case  of  this  axiom,  any  more  than 
of  other  axioms,  there  should  be  unani- 
mity among  thinkers  with  respect 
to  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be 
received  as  true.  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  regard  it  as  itself  a  gene- 
ralisation from  experience.  Others 
hold  it  to  be  a  principle  which,  ante- 
cedently to  any  verification  by  experi- 
ence, we  are  compelled  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  thinking  faculty  to 
assume  as  true.  Having  so  recently, 
and  at  so  much  lengthy  combated  a 
similar  doctrine  as  applied  to  the 
axioms  of  mathematics  by  arguments 
which  are  in  a  great  measure  appli- 

*  But  though  it  is  a  condition  of  the 
ralidil^  of  every  induction  that  there  be 
uniformity  in  tne  course  of  nature,  it  is 
not  a  necessary  condition  that  the  uni- 
formity should  pOTvade  all  nature.  It  is 
enough  that  it  pervades  the  particular 
class  of  phenomena  to  which  the  induction 
relates.  An  induction  concerning  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  properties 
of  the  magnet,  would  not  be  vitiated 
though  we  were  to  suppose  that  wind  and 
weawer  are  the  sport  of  chance,  provided 
it  be  assiuned  that  astronomical  and  mag- 
netic phenomena  are  under  the  dominion  of 
general  laws.  Otherwise  the  early  experi- 
ence of  mankind  would  have  rested  on  a 
very  weak  foundation ;  for  in  the  infancy 
€i  sdenoe  it  could  not  be  known  that  all 
phfoiomena  are  regular  in  their  course. 

Neither  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
every  induction  by  which  we  infer  any 
tnxtn  implies  the  general  fact  of  unifor- 
mity  as  fortknotorL,  even  in  reference  to 
the  kind  of  phenomena  concerned.  It  im- 
plies, eiiher  that  this  general  fact  is  already 
known,  irr  that  we  may  now  know  it :  us 
the  oondusion,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  Is 
mental,  drawn  from  tiie  instances  A,  B, 
and  C,  implies  either  that  we  have  already 
concluded  all  men  to  be  mortal,  or  that  we 
are  now  entitled  to  do  so  from  the  same 
evidence.  A  vast  amount  of  confusion 
and  paralogfism  respecting  the  grounds  of 
Induction  would  be  dispelled  by  keeping 
in  view  these  simple  considerations. 


cable  to  the  present  case,  I  shall  defer 
the  more  particular  discussion  of  this 
controverted  point  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  axiom  of  induction  un- 
til a  more  advanced  period  of  our 
inquiry.*  At  present,  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  import  of  the  axiom  itself.  For  ' 
the  proposition,  that  the  course  of 
nature  is  uniform,  possesses  rather  the 
brevity  suitable  to  popular,  than  the 
precision  requisite  in  philosophical 
language  :  its  terms  require  to  be  ex- 
plaine<C  and  a  stricter  than  their 
ordinary  signification  given  to  them, 
before  the  truth  of  the  assertion  can 
be  admitted. 

§  2.  Every  person's  consciousness 
assures  him  that  he  does  not  always 
expect  uniformity  in  the  course  of 
events  ;  he  does  not  always  believe 
that  the  unknown  will  be  similar  to 
the  known,  that  the  future  will  re- 
semble the  past.  Nobody  believes 
that  the  succession  of  rain  and  fine 
weather  will  be  the  same  in  every  »y 
future  year  as  in  the  present.  No- 
body expects  to  have  the  same  dreams 
repeated  every  night.  On  the  con- 
trary, everybody  mentions  it  as  some- 
thing extraordinary  if  the  course  of 
nature  is  constant,  and  resembles  it- 
self in  these  particulars.  To  look 
for  constancy  where  constancy  is  not 
to  be  expected,  as,  for  instance,  that  a 
day  which  has  once  brought  good 
fortune  will  always  be  a  fortunate  ^ 
day,  is  justly  accounted  superstition. 

The  course  of  nature,  in  truth,  is 
I  not  only  uniform,  it  is  also  infinitely 
various.  Some  phenomena  are  always 
seen  to  recur  in  the  very  same  com- 
binations in  which  we  met  with  them 
at  first ;  others  seem  altogether  capri- 
cious ;  while  some,  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  bound  down 
exclusively  to  a  particular  set  of  com- 
binations, we  unexpectedly  find  de- 
tached from  some  of  the  elements  with 
which  we  had  hitherto  found  them 
conjoined,   and  united  to  others   of 

*  Infra,  chap,  xxi 
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quite  a  contrary  description.  To  an 
inhabitant  of  Central  Africa  fifty 
years  ago,  no  fact  probably  appeared 
to  rest  on  more  uniform  experience 
than  this,  that  all  human  beings  are 
black.  To  Europeans  not  many  years 
ago,  the  proposition,  All  swans  are 
white,  appeared  an  equally  unequi- 
vocal instance  of  uniformity  in  the 
course  of  nature.  Further  experience 
has  proved  to  both  that  they  were 
mistaken  ;  but  they  had  to  wait  fifty 
centuries  for  this  experience.  Dur- 
ing that  long  time,  mankind  believed 
in  an  uniformity  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture where  no  such  uniformity  really 
existed. 

According  to  the  notion  which  the 
ancients  entertained  of  induction,  the 
foregoing  were  cases  of  as  legitimate 
inference  ai  any  inductions  whatever. 
In  these  two  instances,  in  which,  the 
conclusion  being  false,  the  ground  of 

^  inference  must  have  been  insufficient, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  as  much 
ground   for  it  as   this  conception  of 

I  induction  admitted  of.  The  induc- 
tion of  the  ancients  has  been  well 
described  by  Bacon,  under  the  name 
of  "  Inductio  per  enumerationem  sim- 
plicem,  ubi  non  reperitur  instantia 
contradictoria."  It  consists  in  ascrib- 
ing the  character  of  general  truths 
to  all  propositions  which  are  true  in 
every  instance    that  we    happen  to 

►  know  of.  This  is  the  kind  of  induc- 
tion which  is  natural  to  the  mind 
when  unaccustomed  to  scientific 
methods.  The  tendency,  which  some 
call  an  instinct,  and  which  others 
account  for  by  association,  to  infer 
the  future  from  the  past,  the  unknown 
from  the  known,  is  simply  a  habit 
of  expecting  that  what  has  been  found 
true  once  or  Several  times,  and  never 
yet  found  false,  will  be  found  true 
again.  Whether  the  instances  are 
few  or  many,  conclusive  or  inconclu- 
sive, does  not  much  affect  the  matter  : 
these  are  considerations  which  occur 
only  on  reflection  ;  the  unprompted 
tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  generalise 
its  experience,  provided  this  points  all 
in  one  dii-ection ;  provided  no  other 


experience  of  a  conflicting  character 
comes  unsought.  The  notion  of  seek- 
ing it,  of  experimenting  for  it,  of  tn« 
terrogating  nature  (to  use  BaconVex- 
pression)  is  of  much  later  growth. 
The  observation  of  nature  by  \mcul- 
tivated_intellects  is  purely  passive ; 
tHey  accept  the  facts  which  present 
themselves,  without  taking  the  trouble 
of  searching  for  more  :  it  is  a  superior 
mind  only  which  asks  itself  what  facts 
are  needed  to  enable  it  to  come  to  a  ■ 
safe  conclusion,  and  then  looks  out  for 
these. 

But  though  we  have  always  a  pro- 
pensity to  generalise  from  unvarying 
experience,  we  are  not  always  war-y^ 
ranted  in  doing  bo.  Before  we  can  be 
at  liberty  to  conclude  that  something 
is  universally  true  because  we  have 
never  known  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary, we  must  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  if  there  were  in  nature 
any  instances  to  the  contrary,  we^ 
should  have  known  of  them.  This 
assurance,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  we  cannot  have,  or  can  have 
only  in  a  very  moderate  degree.  The' 
possibility  of  having  it  is  &e  founda- 
tion on  which  we  shall  see  hereafter 
that  induction  by  simple  enumeration 
may  in  some  remarkable  cases  amount 
practically  to  proof.*  No  such  assur- 
ance, however,  can  be  had  on  any  of 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  scientific  in- 
quiry. Popular  notions  are  usually 
founded  on  induction  by  simple  enu- 
meration ;  in  science  it  carries  us  but 
a  little  way.  We  are  forced  to  b^n 
with  it ;  we  must  often  rely  on  it 
provisionally,  in  the  absence  of  means 
of  more  searching  investigation.  But, 
for  the  accurate  study  of  nature,  we 
require  a  surer  and  a  more  potent  in- 
strument 

It  was,  above  all,  by  pointing  out 
theinsufliciencyof  this  rude  and  loose 
conception  of  Induction  that  Bacon 
merited  the  title  so  generally  awarded  v 
to  him  of  Founder  of  the  Inductive 
Philosophy.  The  value  of  his  own 
contributions  to  a  more  philosof^iical 

*  lufra,  chap.  xxi.  xxii 
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&eogy  of  the  sabject  has  certainl  j 
been  exaggerated.  Although  (along 
with  some  fandamental  errors)  his 
writings  contain,  more  or  less  folly 
developed,  sevend  of  the  most  im- 

Srtant  principles  of  the  Inductive 
ethod,  physical  investigation  has 
now  far  out^x>wn  the  Baconian  con- 
ception of  Induction.  Moral  and 
nmtical  inquiry,  indeed,  are  as  yet 
far  behind  that  conception.  The  cur- 
rent and  improved  modes  of  reason- 
ing on  these  subjects  are  still  of  the 
same  vicious  description  against  which 
Bacon  protested ;  the  method  almost 
exclusively  employed  by  those  pro- 
fessing to  treat  such  matters  induc- 
tively, is  the  very  induetio  per  enu- 
merationem  simplicem  which  he  con- 
demns ;  and  the  experience  which  we 
hear  so  confidently  appealed  to  by  all 
sects,  parties,  and  interests  is  still,  in 
his  own  emphatic  words,  mera  palpatio, 

§  3.  In  order  to.^^a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem  which  the 
logician  must  solve  if  he  would  estab- 
lish a  scientific  theory  of  Induction, 
let  us  compare  a  few  cases  of  incorrect 
inductions  with  others  which  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  legitimate.  Some, 
we  know,  which  were  believed  for 
centuries  to  be  correct,  were  never- 
theless incorrect  ^That  all  swans  are 
white,  clUQDot  have  been  a  good  in- 
duction, since  the  conclusion  has 
turned  out  erroneousT  The  experi- 
ence, however,  on  which  the  conclu- 
sion rested  was  genuine.  From  the 
earliest  records,  tne  testimony  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  known  world  was 
unanimous  on  the  pcnnt.  The  uniform 
experience,  therefore,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  known  world,  agreeing 
in  a  common  result,  without  one 
known  instance  of  deviation  from 
that  result,  is  not  always  sufficient  to 
establish  a  general  conclusion. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  an  instance 
apparently  not  very  dissimilar  to  this. 
Mankind  were  wrong,  it  seems,  in 
concluding  that  all  swans  were  white ; 
are  we  also  wrong  when  we  conclude 
that  all  men's  heads  grow  above  their 


shoulders,  and  never  below,  in  spite 
of  the  conflicting  testimony  of  the 
naturalist  Pliny?  As  there  were 
black  swans,  though  civilised  people 
had  existed  for  three  thousand  years 
on  the  earth  without  meeting  with 
them,  may  there  not  also  be  "men 
whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their 
shoulders,''  notwiUistanding  a  rather 
less  perfect  unanimity  of  negative 
testimony  from  observers  ?  Most 
persons  would  answer  No;  it  was,^ 
more  credible  that  a  bird  should  vary 
in  its  colour  than  that  men  should 
vary  in  the  relative  position  of  their 
principal  organs.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  so  saying  they  would 
be  right ;  but  to  say  why  they  are 
right  would  be  impossible,  without 
entering  more  deeply  than  is  usually 
done  into  the  true  theory  of  Induction. 
Again,  there  are  cases  in  which  we 
reckon  with  the  most  unfailing  con-  ^ 
ISHence  upon  uniformity,  and  other 
cases  in  which  we  do  not  count  upon 
It  at  all, .  In  some  we  feel  complete'"" 
assurance  that  the  future  will  resem- 
ble the  past,  the  unknown  be  precisely^ 
similar  to  the  known.  In  others, 
however  invariable  may  be  the  result 
obtained  from  the  instances  which 
have  been  observed,  we  draw  from 
them  no  more  than  a  very  feeble  pre- , . 
sumption  that  the  like  result  will  hold ' 
in  all  other  cases.  That  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points,  we  do  not  doubt  to  be 
true  even  in  the  region  of  the  fixed 
stars.*  When  a  chemist  announces 
the  existence  and  properties  of  a 
newly  discovered  substance,  if  we 
confide  in  his  accuracy,  we  feel  as- 
sured that  the  conclusions  he  has, 
arrived  at  will  hold  universally, though 
the  induction  be  founded  but  on  a 
single  instance.  We  do  not  withhold 
our  assent,  waiting  for  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment ;  or  if  we  do,  it  is 
from  a  doubt  whether  the  one  ex  peri-  ^ 
ment  was  pn^rly  made,  not  whether, ' 

*  In  strictness,  wherever  the  present 
constitution  of  space  exists ;  which  we 
have  ample  reason  to  believe  that  it  does 
in  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars. 
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if  properly  made,  it  would  be  conclu- 
sive. Here,  then,  is  a  general  law  of 
nature,    inferred  without    hesitation 

V  from  a  single  instance  ;  an  universal 
proposition  from  a  singular  one.  Now 
mark  another  case,  and  contrast  it 
with  this.  Not  all  the  instances 
which  have  been  observed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  in  support  of 
the  general  proposition  that  all  crows 
are  black  would  be  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient presumption  of  the  truth  of. the 

^  proposition,  to  outweigh  the  testimony 
of  one  unexceptionable  witness  who 
should  affirm  that  in  some  region  of 
the  earth  not  fully  explored  he  had 
caught  and  examined  a  crow,  and 
had  found  it  to  be  grey. 
L_W^y  is  a  single  instance,  in  some 
cases,  sufficient  for  a  complete  induc- 
tion, while  in  others  myriads  of  con- 
curring instances,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception known  or  presumed,  go  such 
a  very  little  way  towards  establish- 
ing an  universal  proposition?  Who- 
ever  can  answer  this  question  knows 
more  of  the  philosophy  of  logic  than 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  and  has 
solved  the  problem  of  Induction. J" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  LAWS  OP  NATURE. 

§  I.  In  the  contemplation  of  that 
uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature 
which  is  assimied  in  every  inference 
from  experience,  one  of  the  first  ob- 
servations that  present  themselves  is, 
that  the  imiformity  in  question  is  not 
properly  imiformity,  but  uniformities. 
The  general  regularity  results  from 

i  the  co-existence  of  partial  regularities. 
The  course  of  nature  in  general  is 

.  constant,  because  the  course  of  each 
of  the  various  phenomena  that  com- 
pose it  is  so.  A  certain  fact  invari- 
ably occurs  whenever  certain  circum- 
stances are  present,  and  does  not 
occur  when  they  are  absent ;  the  like 
is  true  of  another  fact ;  and  so  on. 
From  these  separate  threads  of  con- 
nection between  parts  of  the  great 
whole  which  we  term  nature  a  gene- 


ral tissue  of  connection  unavoidably 
weaves  itself,  by  which  the  whole  is 
held  together.  If  A  is  alwajrs  ac- 
companied by  D,  B  by  E,  and  C  by 
F,  it  follows  that  A  B  is  accompanied 
by  D  E,  AC  by  D  F,  B  C  by  E  F, 
and  finally  A  B  O  by  D  E  F ;  and 
thus  the  general  character  of  regula- 
rity is  produced,  which,  along  with 
and  in  the  midst  of  infinite  diversity, 
pervades  all  nature. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  to  be 
noted  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the 
uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature 
is,  that  it  is  itself  a  complex  fact, 
compounded  of  all  the  separate  uni- 
formities which  exist  in  respect  to 
single  phenomena.  These  various 
uniformities,  when  ascertained  by 
what  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  in- 
duction, we  call  in  common  parlance, 
Laws  of  Nature.  Scientifically  speak- 
ing, that  title  is  employed  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  to  designate  the  uni- 
formities when  reduced  to  their  most 
simple  expression.  Thus  in  the  illus- 
tration already  employed,  there  were 
seven  uniformities :  all  of  which,  if 
considered  sufficiently  certain,  would, 
in  the  more  lax  application  of  the 
term,  be  called  laws  of  natur&  But 
of  the  seven,  three  alone  are  properly 
distinct  and  independent :  these  being 
pre-supposed,  the  others  follow  <rf 
course.  The  three  first,  therefore, 
according  to  the  stricter  acceptation, 
are  called  laws  of  nature ;  the  re- 
mainder not ;  because  they  are  in 
truth  mere  cases  of  the  three  first: 
virtually  included  in  them ;  said, 
therefore,  to  residt  from  them  :  who- 
ever affirms  those  three  has  already 
affirmed  all  the  rest. 

To  substitute  real  examples  for  sym- 
bolical ones,  the  following  are  three  uni- 
formities, or  call  them  laws  of  nature: 
the  law  that  air  has  weight,  the  law  that 
pressure  on  a  fluid  is  propagated  equally 
in  all  directions,  and  the  law  that  pres- 
sure in  one  direction,  not  opposed  by 
equal  pressure  in  the  contrary  direction, 
produces  motion,  which  does  not  cease 
imtil  equilibrium  is  restored.  From 
these  three  imiformities   we   should 
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be  able  to  predict  another  uniformity, 
namely,  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the 
Torricellian  tube.  This,  in  the  stricter 
use  of  the  phrase,  is  not  a  law  of  nature. 
It  is  the  result  of  laws  of  nature.  It 
is  a  case  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
three  laws;  and  is  the  only  occurrence 
by  which  ikey  could  all  be  fulfilled. 
If  the  mercury  were  not  sustained  in 
the  barometer,  and  sustained  at  such 
a  height  that  the  column  of  mercury 
were  equal  in  weight  to  a  column  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  same  diameter ; 
here  would  be  a  case,  either  of  the  air 
not  pressing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  with  the  force  which  is  called 
its  weighty  or  of  the  downward  pres- 
sure on  the  mercury  not  being  propa- 
gated equally  in  an  upper  direction, 
or  of  a  body  pressed  in  one  direction 
and  not  in  the  direction  opposite, 
either  not  moving  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  pressed,  or  stopping  before 
it  had  attained  equilibrium.  If  we 
knew,  therefore,  the  three  simple  laws, 
but  had  never  tried  the  Torricellian 
experiment,  we  might  deduce  its  re- 
sult from  those  laws.  The  known 
weight  of  the  air,  combined  with  the 
position  of  the  apparatus,  would  bring 
the  mercury  within  the  first  of  the 
three  inductions ;  the  first  induction 
would  bring  it  within  the  second,  and 
the  second  within  the  third,  in  the 
manner  which  we  characterised  in 
treating  of  Ratiocination.  We  should 
thus  come  to  know  the  more  complex 
uniformity,  independently  of  specific 
experience,  through  our  Imowledge  of 
the  simpler  ones  from  which  it  results ; 
though,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
heres^ter,  verification  by  specific  expe- 
rience would  still  be  desirable,  and 
might  possibly  be  indispensable. 

Complex  uniformities  which,  like 
this,  are  mere  cases  of  simpler  ones, 
and  have,  therefore,  been  virtually 
affirmed  ik  affirming  thoee,  may  with 
propriety  be  called  knos,  but  can 
scarcely,  in  the  strictness  of  scientific 
speech,  be  termed  Laws  of  Nature. 
It  is  the  custom  in  science,  wherever 
regularity  of  any  kind  can  be  traced, 
to  call  the  general  proposition  which 


expresses  the  nature  of  that  regularity 
a  law  ;  as  when,  in  mathematics,  we 
speak  of  the  law  of  decrease  of  the 
successive    terms    of    a    converging 
series.     But    the  expression   law   </ 
nature  has  generally  been  employed 
with  a  sort  of  tacit  reference  to  the 
original  sense  of  the  word  law,  namely, 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  a  superior. 
When,  therefore,  it  appeared  that  any 
of  the  uniformities  which  were  ob- 
Eerved  in  nature  would  result  spon- 
taneously from  certain  other  unifcn*- 
mities,   no  separate  act  of  creative 
will  being  supposed  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  derivative  unifor- 
mities, these  have  not  usually  been 
spoken  of  as  laws  of  nature.     Accord- 
ing to  one  mode  of  expression,  the 
question.  What  are  the  laws  of  nature  ? 
may  be  stated  thus :   What  are  the 
fewest     and    simplest    assimiptions, 
which  being  granted,  the  whole  exist- 
ing order  of  nature  would   result? 
Another  mode  of  stating  it  would  be 
thus :    What  are  the  fewest  general  ^^ 
propositions  from  which  all  the  uni- 
formities which  exist  in  the  universe 
might  be  deductively  inferred  ? 

Every  great  advance  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  science 
has  consisted  in  a  step  made  towards  \  ^ 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  Even  a  * 
simple  colligation  of  inductions  already 
made,  without  any  fresh  extension 
of  the  inductive  inference,  is  already 
an  advance  in  that  direction.  When 
Kepler  expressed  the  regularity  which 
exists  in  the  observed  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  the  three  general 
propositions  called  his  laws,  he,  in  so 
doing,  pointed  out  three  simple  sup- 
positions, which,  instead  of  a  much 
greater  nimiber,  would  sufiice  to  con- 
struct the  whole  scheme  of  the  hea- 
venly motions  so  far  as  it  was  known 
up  to  that  time.  A  similar  and  still 
greater  step  was  made  when  these 
laws,  which  at  first  did  not  seem  to 
be  included  in  any  more  general 
truths,  were  discovered  to  be  cases  of 
the  three  laws  of  motion,  as  obtain- 
ing among  bodies  which  mutually 
tend  towards  one  another  with  a  cer- 
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tdiii  force,  and  have  had  a  oettain 
inBtantanHous  impulse  origiuallj'  im- 
yir^SBed  npon  them.  After  thin  grtat 
ilineoieiy,  Kepler's  three  proposifiona, 
though  atill  cuUed  lana,  wuuld  hordlj, 
by  any  perain  accastonied  to  use 
language  with  precieioii,  be  termed 
lawB  of  nature :  that  phra«e  would 
be  reserved  fur  the  Bimpler  and  more 
general  laws  into  whioh  Newton  is 
said  to  have  resolTsd  them. 

According  to  this  langnige,  every 
well-gmunded  inductive  generalifia- 
tion  IB  either  a  law  of  nature  or  a 
result  of  laws  of  natiu'e,  capable,  if 
those  laws  am  known,  of  being  pre- 
ilicted  from  them.     And  the  problem 

r  of  Indoctive  Lngio  miiy  be  summed 
up  in  two  questions :  bow  b>  ascertain 
the  laws  at  nature ;  and  bow,  after 

,  having  moertained  them,  to  follow 
them  into  their  results.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  we  mnet  not  BuSor  ourselves  lo 
imagine  that  thia  mode  of  atatement 
amounts  to  a  real  analyais,  or  to  any- 
thing but  a  mere  verbal  transforma- 
tion of  the  problem ;  for  the  expression, 
Laws  of  Nature,  means  nothing  bnt 
the  uniformities  which  eiust  among 
natural  phenomena  (or,  in  other 
wards,  the  reaoJts  of  induction)  when 
reduced  to  their  simplest  expression. 
It  is,  however,  something  to  have  ad- 
vauced  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  study 
of  nature  is  the  study  of  laws,  not  o 
law  ;  of  uniformities  in  the  plural 
number ;  that  the  different  natural 
plieooniena  have  their  separate  rules 
or  modes  of  taking  place,  which, 
though  much  intermixed  and  en- 
tanglijd  with  one  another,  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  studied  apart ;  that 
(to  resume  our  former  metaphor]  the 
regularity  which  exists  In  nature  is 
a  web  composed  of  distinct  threads, 
and  only  to  be  underatood  by  traoing 
each  of  the  threads  separately  ;  for 
whioh  purpose  it  is  often  necEseary  to 
unravel  some  portion  of  the  web,  and 
exhilNt  the  libres  apart  The  rules 
oS  experimental  inquiry  are  the  «io- 
trivancea  foe  unravdling  the  web. 

gz.  In  thus  attempting  t 


the  seneral  oi 

tninmg  tho  parttoular  order  of  tbe 
ocourrence  of  each  one  of  the  phoniv 
tiiena  of  nature,  the  most  scientifid 
proceeding  con  be  no  more  tban  an 
improved  form  of  that  whioh  wai 
primitively  pursued  by  the  human 
understanding  while  undirected  by 
science.  When  mankind  first  formed 
tho  idea  of  studying  phenomena  ac- 
cording to  s  stricter  and  surer  method 
than  that  which  they  had  in  the  fiist 
instjmce  spontaneously  ndi^ited,  tbey 
did  not,  conformably  to  the  well-nieiuit 
but  impracticable  precept  of  Des- 
cartes, set  out  from  the  euppnsiliiui 
that  notiiing  had  been  already  ascer- 
tained. Many  of  tho  uniformitieo 
existing  among  phenomena  axe  so 
constant,  and  so  open  to  observation, 
as  to  force  themselves  upon  invdun- 
tary  recognition.  Some  (acta  are 
so  perpetually  and  familiarly  acoom- 

Cled  by  certain  others,  that  nuui- 
i  learnt]  as  children  team,  to 
expect  the  one  where  they  fmmd  the 
other,  long  before  they  knc\v  bow  to 
put  their  expectation  into  words  by 
asserting,  in  a  propoeition,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  oonnoction  between  those 
phenomena.  No  science  wa*  needed 
to  teach  that  food  nourishes,  that 
water  drowns,  or  quenches  thirsty 
that  the  sun  gives  light  and  heat, 
tliat  bodies  fall  to  the  ground.  The_, 
first  scientific  inquirers  assumed  these 
and  the  like  oa  known  truths,  and  ' 
set  out  f  ram  them  to  discover  others 
which  were  unknown :  nor  were  thsy 
wrong  in  so  dmng,  subject,  however, 
iw  they  afterwards  began  to  see,  to 
an  ulterior  revision  of  them  spon- 
taneous generalisations  thamselves. 
when  the  progress  of  knowledge 
nninted  out  limits  to  them,  or  showed 
their  truth  to  be  contingent  on  some 
circumstance  not  originally  attended 
to.  It  will  appear,  1  think,  from  the 
subsequent  part  of  our  inquiry,  that 
there  is  no  logical  fallacy  in  tUl  ' 
mode  of  proceeding  i  but  we  may  IM 
already  that  an;  other  mode  ia  rignr- 
Dusly  impracticable:  sinoejt-is  im- 
pusaible  to  frame  any  scientific  method 
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of  indnotion,  or  teat  of  the  correctness 
of  indgctioha,  tmless  on  the  hypothesis 
,Ji.  thftt  flome  inductions  deserving  of  re- 
liimce  have  been  already  made. 
'Tjest  T2S  revert,  for  instance,  to  one 
of  our  former  iUustratious,  and  con- 
sider why  it  is  that,  with  exactly  the 
flame  amount  of  evidence,  both  nega- 
tive and  positive  we  did  not  reject 
the  asBertion  that  there  are  black 
swansi  while  we  should  refuse  credence 
to  any  testimony  which  asserted  that 
there  were  men  wearing  their  heads 
underneath  their  shoulders.  The  first 
asBertkm  was  more  credible  than  the 
lattei;  But  why  more  credible  ?  So 
long  as  neither  phenomenon  had  been 
actually  witnessed,  what  reason  was 
there  for  finding  the  one  harder  to  be 
believed  than  the  other  ?  Apparently 
. .  beoaose  there  is  less  constancy  in  the 
ooloqrg  61  amihalsthan  in  the  general 
sfacwstnre'  of  their  anatomy.  But  how 
do  we  know  this?  Doubtless,  from 
experience,  ^t  appears,  then,  that  we 
meed  experience  to  inform  us  in  what 
d^^ree^  and  in  what  cases,  or  sorts  of 

^fcaaes,  experience  is  to  be  relied  on. 
Experience  must  be  consulted  in  order 
to  leam  from  it  under  what  circum- 
Btanoes  arguments  from  it  will  be 
vaUidJ  We  have  no  ulterior  test  to 
whicn  we  subject  experience  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  we  make  experience  its  own 
teat.  Experience  testifies  that  among 
the  uniformities  which  it  exhibits  or 

.  seems  to  exhibit*  some  are  more  to  be 

'  relied  on  than  others ;  and  uniformity, 
ther^ore,  maybe  presumed,  from  any 
given  number  of  instances,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  assui*ance,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  case  belongs  to  a  class 
in  which  the  uniformities  have  hitherto 
been  found  more  uniform. 
[.This  mode  of  correcting  one  genera- 
lisatkni  by  means  of  another,  a  nar- 
rower generalisation  by  a  wider,  which 
common  sense  suggests  and  adopts  in 
practice,  is  the  real  type  of  scientific 
Induction.3  All  that  art  can  do  is 
bat  to  give  accuracy  and  precision 
to  this  process,  and  adapt  it  to  all 

u/Varieties  of  cases,  without  any  essen- 
tial altention  in  its  principle. 


There  are  of  course  no  means  of 
applying  such  a  test  as  that  above 
described,  unless  we  already  possess 
n  general  knowledge  of  the  prevalent 
character  of  the  uniformities  existing 
throughout  nature.  The  indispen- 
sable foundation,  therefore,  of  a  scien- 
tific formula  of  induction  must  be  a 
survey  of  the  inductions  to  which 
mankind  have  been  conducted  in  un- 
scientific practice,  with  the  special  -' 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  kinds 
of  uniformities  have  been  found  per- 
fectly invariable,  pervading  all  nature, 
and  what  are  those  which  have  been 
found  to  vary  with  difference  of  time^ 
place,  or  other  changeable  circum- 
stances. 

§  3.  The  necessity  of  such  a  survey 
is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that 
the  stronger  inductions  are  the  touch- 
stone to  which  we  always  endeavour 
to  bring  the  weaker.  If  we  find  any 
means  of  deducing  one  of  the  less 
strong  inductions  from  stronger  ones, 
it  acquires,  at  once,  all  the  strength  of 
those  from  which  it  is  deduced ;  and 
even  adds  to  that  strength  ;  since  the 
independent  experience  on  which  the 
weaker  induction  previously  rested 
becomes  additional  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  better  established  law  in 
which  it  is  now  found  to  be  included. 
We  may  have  inferred,  from  historical 
evidence,  that  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  a  monarch,  of  an  aristocracy,  or  of 
the  majority,  will  often  be  abused ; 
but  we  are  entitled  to  rely  on  this 
generalisation  with  much  greater  as- 
surance when  it  is  shown  to  be  a 
corollary  from  still  better  established 
facts ;  the  very  low  degree  of  eleva- 
tion of  character  ever  yet  attained  by 
the  average  of  mankind,  and  the  little 
efficacy,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
modes  of  education  hitherto  practised, 
in  maintaining  the  predominance  of 
reason  and  conscience  over  the  sel- 
fish propensities.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  obvious  that  even  these  more 
general  facts  derive  an  accession  of 
evidence  from  the  testimony  which 
history  bears   to  the  effects  of  des- 
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potism.  The  B^rpng  induction  becomea 
still  stronger  when  a  weaker  one  has 
been  bound  up  with  it. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  induction 
conflicts  with  stronger  inductions,  or 
with  conclusions  capable  of  being 
correctly  deduced  from  them,  then, 
unless  on  reconsideration  it  should 
appear  that  some  of  the  stronger 
inductions  have  been  expressed  with 
greater  universality  than  their  evi- 
dence warrants,  the  weaker  one  must 
give  way.  The  opinion  so  long  pre- 
valent that  a  comet  or  any  other 
unusual  appearance  in  the  heavenly 
regions  was  the  precursor  of  calami- 
ties to  mankind,  or  to  those  at  least 
who  witnessed  it ;  the  belief  in  the 
veracity  of  the  oracles  of  Delphi  or 
Dodona ;  the  reliance  on  astrology, 
or  on  the  weather-prophecies  in  al- 
manacks, were  doubtless  inductions 
supposed  to  be  grounded  on  experi- 
ence ;  *  and  faith  in  such  delusions 
seems  quite  capable  of  holding  out 
/  against  a  great  multitude  of  failures, 
provided  it  be  nourished  by  a  reason- 
able number  of  casual  coincidences 
between  the  prediction  and  the  event. 
What  has  really  put  an  end  to  these 
insufficient  inductions  is  their  incon- 
sistency with  the  stronger  inductions 
Subsequently  obtained  by  scientific  in- 
quiry, respecting  the  causes  on  which 

*  Dr.  Whewell  (Phil,  of  Discov.y  p.  246) 
will  not  allow  these  and  similar  erroneous 
judgments  to  bo  called  inductions,  inas- 
much as  such  superstitious  fancies  "were 
not  collected  from  the  facts  by  seeking  a 
law  of  their  occurrence,  but  were  suggested 
by  an  imagination  of  the  anger  of  superior 
powers,  shown  by  such  deviations  from 
the  ordinary  coui*se  of  nature."  I  conceive 
the  question  to  be,  not  in  what  manner 
these  notions  were  at  first  suggested,  but 
by  what  evidence  they  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  supposed  to  be  substantiated. 
If  the  believers  in  these  erroneous  opinions 
had  been  put  on  their  defence,  they  would 
have  referred  to  experience :  to  the  comet 
which  preceded  the  assassination  of  Julius 
Csesar,  or  to  oracles  and  other  prophecies 
known  to  have  been  fulfilled.  It  is  by 
such  apx>eals  to  facts  that  all  analogous 
superstitions,  even  in  our  day,  attempt  to 
justify  themselves ;  the  supposed  evidence 
of  experience  is  necessary  to  their  hold  on 
the  mind.  I  ^uite  admit  that  the  influence 
of  such  coincidences  would  not  be  what  it 


terrestrial  events  really  depend ;  and 
where  those  scientific  truthis  have  not 
yet  penetrated,  the  same  or  similar 
delusions  still  prevail. 

It  may  be  affirmed  as  a  general 
principle,  that  all  inductions,  whether 
strong  or  weak,  which  can  be  con- 
nected by  ratiocination,  are  confirma- 
tory of  one  another;  while  any  which  '' 
lead  deductively  to  consequences  that 
are  incompatible  become  mutually 
each  other's  test,  showing  that  one 
or  other  must  be  given  up,  or  at 
least  more  guardedly  expressed.  In 
the  case  of  inductions  which  confirm 
each  other,  the  one  which  becomes  a 
conclusion  from  ratiocination  rises  to 
at  least  the  level  of  certainty  of  the 
weakest  of  those  from  which  it  is 
deduced ;  while  in  general  all  are 
more  or  less  increased  in  certainty. 
Thus  the  Torricellian  experiment, 
though  a  mere  case  of  three  more 
general  laws,  not  only  strengthened 
greatly  the  evidence  on  which  those 
laws  rested,  but  converted  one  of 
them  (the  weight  of  the  atmosphere)' 
from  a  still  doubtful  generalisation 
into  a  completely  established  doctrine. 

If,  then,  a  survey  of  the  uniformi- 
ties which  have  been  ascertained  to 
exist  in  nature  should  point  out  some 
which,  as  far  as  any  human  purpose 
requires  certainty,  may  be  considered 

is  if  strength  were  not  lent  to  it  by  an 
antecedent  presumption;  but  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  such  cases;  preconceived  no- 
tions of  probability  form  part  of  the  ex-  v 
planation  of  many  other  cases  of  belief  on 
insufficient  evidence.  The  d  pi'iori  pre- 
judice does  not  prevent  the  erroneous 
opinion  from  being  sincerely  regarded  as  aV 
legitimate  conclusion  from  experience; 
though  it  improperly  predisposes  the  mind 
to  that  interpretation  of  experience. 

Thus  much  in  defence  of  the  sort  of 
examples  objected  to.  But  it  would  be 
easy  to  produce  instances,  equsdly  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  in  which  uo  antecedent 
prejudice  is  at  all  concerned.  "  For  many 
ages,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "all  far- 
mers and  gardeners  were  firmly  convinced 
— and  convinced  of  their  knowing  it  by 
experience — that  the  crops  would  never 
turn  out  good  unless  the  seed  were  sown 
during  the  increase  of  the  moon."  Thia^ 
was  induction,  but  bad  induction ;  just  as 
a  vicious  syllogism  is  reasoning,  but  bad 
reasoning. 
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qaite  certain  and  quite  universal, 
tiien  by  means  of  these  uniformities 
we  may  be  able  to  raise  multitudes 
of  other  inductions  to  the  same  point 
in  the  scale.  For  if  we*can  show, 
with  respect  to  any  inductive  infer- 
ence, that  either  it  must  be  true,  or 
one  oi  these  certain  and  universal 
inductions  must  admit  of  an  excep- 
tion, the  former  generalisation  will 
attain  the  same  certainty,  and  inde- 
feasibleness  within  the  bounds  as- 
signed to  it,  which  are  the  attributes 
of  the  latter.  It  will  be  proved  to 
be  a  law ;  and  if  not  a  result  of  other 
and  simpler  laws,  it  will  be  a  law  of 
nature. 

There  are  such  certain  and  uni- 
versal inductions ;  and  it  is  because 
there  are  such,  that  a  Logic  of  In- 
duction is  possible. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  UNIVEBSAL  CAUSATION. 

§  I.  The  phenomena  of  nature 
exist  in  two  distinct  relations  to  one 
another;  that  of  simultaneity,  and 
that  of  succession.  Every  pheno- 
menon is  related,  in  an  uniform  man- 
ner, to  some  phenomena  that  co-exist 
with  it,  and  to  some  that  have  pre- 
ceded and  will  follow  it. 

Of  the  imiformities  which  exist 
among  synchronous  phenomena,  the 
most  important,  on  every  account, 
are  the  laws  of  number ;  and  next 
to  them  those  of  space,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  extension  and  figure.  The 
laws  of  number  are  common  to  syn- 
chronous and  successive  phenomena. 
That  two  and  two  ma^e  four,  is 
equally  true  whether  the  second  two 
follow  the  first  two  or  accompany 
them.  It  is  as  true  of  days  and 
vears  as  of  feet  and  inches.  The 
laws  of  extension  and  figure  (in  other 
words,  the  theorems  of  geometry,  from 
its  lowest  to  its  highest  branches)  are, 
on  the  contrary,  laws  of  simultaneous 
phenomena  only.  The  various  parts 
of  space,  and  of  the  objects  which  are 


said  to  fill  space,  co-exist;  and  the 
unvarying  laws  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  science  of  geometry  are  an 
expression  of  the  mode  of  their  co- 
existence. 

This  is  a  class  of  laws,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  uniformities,  for  the  com- 
prehension and  proof  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  any  lapse  of 
time,  any  variety  of  facts  or  events 
succeeding  one  another.  The  pro- 
positions of  geometry  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  succession  of  events.  All 
things  which  possess  extension,  or, 
in  other  words,  which  fill  space,  are 
subject  to  geometrical  laws.  Pos- 
sessing extension,  they  possess  figure; 
possessing  figure,  they  must  possess 
some  figure  in  particular,  and  have 
all  the  properties  which  geometry 
assigns  to  that  figure.  If  one  body 
be  a  sphere  and  another  a  cylinder, 
of  equal  height  and  diameter,  the 
one  will  be  exactly  two-thirds  of  the 
other,  let  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  material  be  what  it  wilL  Again, 
each  body,  and  each  point  of  a  body, 
must  occupy  some  place  or  position 
among  other  bodies  ;  and  the  position 
of  two  bodies  relatively  to  each  other, 
of  whatever  nature  the  bodies  be, 
may  be  unerringly  inferred  from  the 
position  of  each  of  them  relatively  to 
any  third  body. 

In  the  laws  of  number,  then,  and 
in  those  of  space,  we  recc^ise  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner  the  rigorous 
universality  of  which  we  are  in  quest. 
Those  laws  have  been  in  all  ages  the 
tjrpe  of  certainty,  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  all  inferior  degrees  of 
evidence.  Their  invariability  is  so 
perfect,  that  it  renders  us  unable  even 
to  conceive  any  exception  to  them  ; 
and  philosophers  have  been  led,  though 
(as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show) 
erroneously,  to  consider  their  evi- 
dence as  lying  not  in  experience,  but 
in  the  original  constitution  of  the  in- 
tellect. If,  therefore,  from  the  laws 
of  space  and  number  we  were  able 
to  deduce  uniformities  of  any  other 
description,  this  would  be  conclusive 
evidence  to  us  that  those  other  uni- 
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f  ormities  possessed  the  same  rigorous 
certainty.  But  this  we  cannot  do. 
From  laws  of  space  and  number  alone, 
nothing  can  be  deduced  but  laws  of 
space  and  number. 

Of  all  truths  relating  to  phenomena, 
the  most  valuable  to  us  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession. On  a  knowledge  of  these  is 
founded  every  reasonable  anticipation 
of  future  facts,  and  whatever  power 
we  possess  of  influencing  those  facts 
to  our  advantage:  Even  the  laws  of 
geometry  are  chiefly  of  practical  im- 
portance to  us  as  being  a  portion  of 
the  premises  from  which  the  order  of 
^  the  succession  of  phenomena  may  be 
inferred.  Inasmuch  as  the  motion  of 
bodies,  the  action  of  forces,  and  the 
propagation  of  influences  of  all  sorts, 
take  place  in  certain  lines  and  over 
definite  spaces,  the  properties  of  those 
lines  and  spaces  are  an  important  part 
of  the  laws  to  which  those  pheno- 
mena are  themselves  subject.  Again, 
motions,  forces,  or  other  influences, 
and  times  are  numerable  quantities  ; 
and  the  properties  of  number  are  ap- 
plicable to  them  as  to  all  other  things. 
But  though  the  laws  of  number  and 
space  are  important  elements  in  the 
ascertainment  of  uniformities  of  suc- 
cession, they  can  do  nothing  towards 
it  when  taken  by  themselves.  They 
can  only  be  made  instrumental  to  that 
purpose  when  we  combine  with  them 
additional  premises,  expressive  of  uni- 
formities of  succession  already  known. 
By  taking,  for  instance,  as  premises 
these  propositions,  that  bodies  acted 
upon  by  an  instantaneous  force  move 
with  imiform  velocity  in  straight 
lines  ;  that  bodies  acted  upon  by  a 
continuous  force  move  with  accele- 
rated velocity  in  straight  lines  ;  and 
that  bodies  acted  upon  by  two  forces 
in  diflterent  directions  move  in  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose 
sides  represent  the  direction  and  quan- 
tity of  those  forces  ;  we  may  by  com- 
bining these  truths  with  propositions 
relating  to  the  properties  of  straight 
lines  and  of  parallelograms  (as  that  a 
triangle  is  half  a  parallelogram  of  the 


same  base  and  altitude),  deduce  an- 
other important  uniformity  of  sue- 
cession,  viz.,  that  a  body  moving 
round  a  centre  of  force  desmbes 
areas  proportional  to  the  times.  But  ^ 
unless  there  had  been  laws  of  suoces- 
sion  in  our  premises,  there  could  have 
been  no  truths  of  succession  in  our 
conclusions.  A  similar  remark  might 
be  extended  to  every  other  daas  of 
phenomena  really  peculiar  ;  and,  had 
it  been  attended  to^  would  have  pre- 
vented many  chimerical  attempts  at 
demonstrations  of  the  indemonstrable, 
and  explanations  which  do  not  expliun. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  enough  for  ub 
that  the  laws  of  space,  which  are  only 
laws  of  simultaneous  phenomena,  and 
the  laws  of  number,  which  though  true 
of  successive  {^enomena  do  not  relate 
to  their  succession,  possess  the  rigorous 
certainty  and  universality  of  which 
we  are  in  search.  We  must  endeavour 
to  find  some  law  of  succession  which 
has  those  same  attributes,  and  is  there- 
fore fit  to  be  made  the  foimdation  of 
processes  for  discovering,  and  of  a  test 
for  verifying  all  other  uniformities  oi 
succession.  This  fundamental  law 
must  resemble  the  truths  of  geometry 
in  their  most  remarkable  peculiarity, 
that  of  never  being,  in  any  instance 
whatever,  defeated  or  suspended  by 
any  change  of  circumstances. 

Now  among  all  those  uniformities 
in  the  succession  of  phenomena  which 
common  observation  is  sufficient  to 
bring  to  light,  there  are  very  few  whidii 
have  any,  even  apparent,  pretension 
to  this  rigorous  indefeasibUity ;  and 
of  those  few,  one  only  has  been  found 
capable  of  completely  sustaining  it. 
In  that  one,  however,  we  recognise  a 
law  which  is  universal  also  in  another  ' 
sense ;  it  is  co-extensive  with  theentire^ 
field   of    successive    phenomena,   all 
instances  whatever  of  succession  being 
examples  of  it.     This  law  is  the  Law 
of  Causation.     The  truth  that  every 
fact  which   has   a  beginning  has  a^ 
cause,  is  co-extensive  with  human  ex-  ', 
perience.  .***•'•    .-'    "  ^'^^^^ 

This  generalisation  may  appear  to  ' '  " 
some  minds  not  to  amount  to  mudii, 
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Btnoe  after  all  it  asserts  only  this : 
''it  is  a  law  that  every  event  depends 
tm  some  law  : "  **  it  is  a  law  that  there 
is  a  law  for  everything."  We  must 
not,  however,  conclude  that  the  gene- 
rality of  the  principle  is  merely  verbal ; 
it  wul  be  found  on  inspection  to  be  no 
vague  or  unmeaning  assertion,  but  a 

i^jaoBt  important  and  really  fundamen- 

'  tal  truth. 

§  2.  The  notion  of  Cause  being  the 
root  of  the  whole  theory  of  Induction, 
it  is  indispensable  that  this  ideashould, 
at  the  very  outset  of  our  inquiry,  be, 
with  the  utmost  practicable  degree 
of  precision,  fixed  and  determined. 
If,  mdeed,  it  were  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  inductive  logic  that  the 
strife  should  be  quelled  which  has 
so  long  raged  among  the  different 
schools  of  metaphysicians  respecting 
the  origin  and  analysis  of  our  idea  of 
causation,  the  promulgation,  or  at 
least  the  general  reception,  of  a  true 
theory  of  induction  might  be  con- 
sidered desperate  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  But  the  science  of  the  Investi- 
gation of  Truth  by  means  of  Evidence 
is  haj^ily  independent  of  many  of  the 
controversies  which  perplex  the  science 
of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  is  under  no  neces- 
sity of  pushing  the  analysis  of  mental 
phenomena  to  that  extreme  limit 
which  alone  ought  to  satisfy  a  meta- 
physician. 

I  premise,  then,  that  when  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry  I  speak  of  the 
cause  of  any  phenomenon,  I  do  not 
mean  a  cause  which  is  not  itself  a 
phenomenon ;  I  make  no  research  into 
the  ultimate  or  ontological  cause  of 
anything.  To  adopt  a  distinction 
familiar  in  the  writings  of  the  Scoteh 
metaphysicians,  and  especially  of  Keid, 
the  causes  with  which  I  concern  my- 
y«elf  are  not  efficient^  h\it  physical  causes. 
They  are  causes  in  that  sense  alone 
in  which  one  physical  fact  is  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  another.  Of  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  phenomena,  or  whether 
any  such  causes  exist  at  all,  I  am  not 
cailed  upon  to  give  an  opinion.     The 


notion  of  causation  is  deemed  by  the 
schools  of  metaphysics  most  in  vogue 
at  the  present  moment  to  imply  a 
mysterious  and  most  powerful  tie, 
such  as  cannot,  or  at  least  does  not, 
exist  between  any  physical  fact  and 
that  other  physical  fact  on  which  it  is 
invariably  consequent,  and  which  is 
popularly  termed  its  cause :  and  thence 
is  deduced  the  supposed  necessity  of 
ascending  higher,  into  the  essences 
and  inherent  constitution  of  things,  to 
find  the  true  cause,  the  cause  which 
is  not  only  followed  by,  but  actually 
produces,  the  effect.  No  such  neces- 
sity exists  for  the  piurposes  of  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  nor  will  any  such  doctrine 
be  found  in  the  following  pages.  The 
only  notion  of  a  cause  which  the 
theory  of  induction  requires  is  such 
a  notion  as  can  be  gained  from  experi- 
ence. The  Law  of  Causation,  the 
recognition  of  which  is  the  main  pillar 
of  inductive  science,  is  but  the  familiar 
truth  that  invariability  of  succession  ' 
is  found  by  observation  to  obtain 
between  every  fact  in  nature  and 
some  other  fact  which  has  preceded 
it,  independently  of  all  considerations 
respectmg  the  ultimate  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  phenomena,  and  of  every 
other  question  r^arding  the  nature  of 
"  Things  in  themselves.  * 

Between    the    phenomena,    then,>. 
which  exist  at  any  instant,  and  the  A 
phenomena  which  exist  at  the  succeed-  J 
ing  instant,  there  is  an  invariable  order  ^ 
of  succession ;    and,   as  we  said  in 
speaking  of  the  general  uniformity  of 
the  course  of  nature,  this  web  is  com- 
posed of  separate  fibres ;  this  collective 
order  is  made  up  of   particular  se- 
quences, obtaining  invariably  among 
the  separate  parts.     To  certain  facts, 
certain  facts  always  do,  and,  as  we 
believe,  will  continue  to,  succeed.  The 
invariable  antecedent  is  termed  the 
cause  ;  the  invariable  consequent,  the 
effect     And  the  universality  of  the 
law  of  causation  consists  in  this,  that 
every  consequent  is  connected  in  this 
manner  with  some  particular  ante- 
cedent or  set  of  antecedents.      Let 
the  fact  be  what  it  may,  if  it  has  begun 


eiUt,  it  wu  preceded  by  Bome  fact 

facts  with  which  it  is  invariably 

Foe  every   event   there 

ombination  of  obJBcta  or 


ulrcumatoiices,  positive  and  negutive. 
the  occurrenue  of  whiuh  ia  always  fol- 
lowed by  thnt  phenomenon.  We 
may  uot  have  found  out  wh&t  this 
conourreoce  of  ciraamataDcee  may  be; 
bat  we  never  doubt  that  there  is  eai^h 
a  one,  and  that  it  never  ocoutb  with- 
out having  tbepbenomeuon  in  question 
as  its  effect  or  conHequeiice.  On  the 
uni venality  of  this  truth  depends  the 
imaBibility  of  reducing  the  inductive 
[iroccBS  to  rules.  Thu  undoubted  aa- 
xurancu  ws  have  that  there  is  a  law  to 
be  found  if  we  only  knew  how  to  6nd 
it,  will  be  seen  preeeutly  to  be  the 
Mjuroe  from  whiidi  the  canons  of  the 
Inductive  Logic  derive  their  validity. 

g  3.  It  ia  seldom,  if  ever,  between 


ji  that  thia  invariable  aequBnce  subsists. 

^  It  is  usually  betwQiiti  a  <:onaoquent 
and  the  Bum  of  eevenJ  antecedents  ; 
the  concurrence  of  all  of  them  bnng 
requinte  to  produce,  that  is,  to  be 
certain  of  being  followed  by,  the  con- 
BBquent.  In  sudi  cases  it  a  very  com- 
mon to  Biugle  out  one  only  of  the  onte- 
cadanta  under  the  denomination  of 
Cause,  oalling  the  others  merely  Con- 
ditions. Thua,  if  a  peraon  eats  of  a 
partjculardish,  anddieainconaeqnence, 
that  ia,  would  not  iiave  died  if  he  liad 
not  eaten  of  it,  people  would  be  apt  to 
say  that  eating  of  that  diah  was  ths 
cause  of  his  death.  TSiere  needs  not, 
however,  be  any  invariable  connection 
between  eating  of  the  diah  and  death  ; 
but  there  certainly  ia,  among  the  cir- 
cumstances which  took  place,  some 
combination  or  other  on  which  death 
ia  invariably  couBequeut :  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  act  of  eating  of  tlie  dish, 
combined  with  a  particidui  Ixidily 
constitution,  a  particular  state  of  pre- 
sent health,  and  perhs{«  even  a  oeTtain 
state  of  the  atmoisphere  ;  the  whole  of 
which  cinMmataDcea  perhaps  oonati- 
•—■■-■'  'd  thin  portioular  cose  the  con- 


(fitiotu  of  the  phenomenon,  cu, 
words,  the  set  of  nntocedents  which 
determined  it,  and  but  for  which  it 
would  not  have  happened.  The  real 
Cause  is  the  whole  of  these  antece- 
dents ;  and  we  have,  philosophically 
speaking,  no  right  to  give  the  name  at 
cause  to  one  of  them  enaluaisely  of 
the  othera.  What,  in  the  cnae  wo  have 
suppoaed,  diaguiws  the  inoonectnesB 
of  the  expression  is  thia:  that  the 
various  conditions,  cTtcept  the  aingle 
one  of  eating  the  food,  were  not  event* 
(that  is,  inBtuntiiueuus  changes,  or  suo- 
cesaiona  of  instantaneous  dumges)  but 
ttatei  pomesaing  more  or  leas  of  per- 
manency ;  and  might  therefore  ^ve 
preceded  the  effect  by  an  indefinite 
length  of  duration,  for  want  of  (he 
which  waji  requisite  to  cmuplete 


of  c 


the 

tiona :  while  a 
eating  the  food,  occurs,  no  other  cause 
is  waited  for,  but  the  effect  b^pns  im- 
mediately to  take  place ;  and  hence 
the  appearance  ia  proaented  of  a 
more  immediate  and  close  connection 
between  the  eflect  and  thut  one  anta- 
cedenC,  thau  between  the  effect  and 
the  remaining  conditiona.  Butthlmgh 
we  may  think  proper  to  give  the  naniH 
nf  cause  to  tiiat  one  condition,  t^  f  td- 
dlmsnt  of  which  cinnpleCes  the  tal^ 
and  brings  about  the  effect  witboot 
further  delay ;  thin  condition  hasreaOy 
no  cloaer  ralation  to  the  effect  than 
any  of  the  other  conditions  haa.  AH 
the  conditions  were  equally  indispena- 
able  to  the  production  of  the  conse- 
quent ;  and  the  Btatament  of  the  cauee 
ia  incomplete,  unless  in  aome  diape  or 
other  we  introduce  them  all.  A  man 
takes  mercury,  goes  out  of  doors,  and 
catches  cold.  We  say,  perhaps,  that 
the  cause  of  his  taking  cold  waa  en- 
pcMure  to  the  air.  Tt  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  his  having  taken  mereoiy 
may  have  been  a  noceSBAiy  oondition 
of  his  catching  cold ;  and  though  it 
might  cotiHlnt  with  usage  to  say  that 
the  uause  of  hia  attack  waa  exposure 
to  the  wr,  Ui  be  accurate  we  ought  to 
say  that  the  cause  was  eipoBure  to  the 
while  under  tlie  effect  of  mei'Clirj'. 
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If  we  do  not,  when  aiming  at  ac- 
curacy, enumerate  all  the  conditions, 
it  is  only  because  some  of  them  will 
in  most  cases  be  imderstood  without 
being  expressed,  or  because  for  the 
purpose  in  view  they  may  without  de- 
triment be  overlooked.  For  example, 
when  we  say,  the  cause  of  a  man's 
death  was  that  his  foot  slipped  in 
climbing  a  ladder,  we  omit  as  a  thing 
unnecessary  to  be  stated  the  circum- 
stance of  Us  weight,  though  quite  as 
indispensable  a  condition  of  the  effect 
which  took  placa  When  we  say  that 
the  assent  of  the  crown  to  a  bill  makes 
it  law,  we  mean  that  the  assent,  being 
never  given  until  all  the  other  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled,  makes  up  the 
sum  of  the  conditions,  though  no  one 
DOW  r^pards  it  as  the  principal  one. 
Wboi  the  decision  of  a  legislative 
assembly  has  been  determined  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  we  some- 
times say  that  this  one  person  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  effects  which  re- 
sulted from  the  enactment.  Yet  we 
do  not  really  suppose  that  his  single 
vote  contributed  m(»:«  to  the  result 
than  that  of  any  other  person  \vho 
voted  in  the  a£Srmative  ;  but,  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  view,  which  is  to 
insist  on  his  individual  responsibility, 
the  part  which  any  other  person  had 
in  the  transaction  is  not  material. 

In  all  these  instances  the  fact  which 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  cause 
was  the  one  condition  which  came 
last  into  existence.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  in  the  employment 
of  the  term  this  or  any  other  rule  is 
always  adhered  to.  Nothing  can 
better  show  the  absence  of  any 
scientific  ground  for  the  distinction 
between  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon 
and  its  conditions,  than  the  capricious 
manner  in  which  we  select  from  among 
the  conditions  that  which  we  choose 
to  denominate  the  cause.  However 
nmnerous  the  conditions  may  be,  there 
is  hardly  any  of  them  which  may  not, 
according  to  the  purpose  of  our  im- 
mediate discourse,  obtain  that  nomi- 
nal pre-eminence.  This  will  be  seen 
by  analysing  the  conditions  of  some 


one  familiar  phenomenon.  For  ex* 
ample,  a  stone  thrown  into  water  falls 
to  the  bottom.  What  are  the  condi- 
tions of  this  event  ?  In  the  first  place, 
there  must  be  a  stone  and  water,  and 
the  stone  must  be  thrown  into  the 
water ;  but  these  suppositions  forming 
part  of  the  enunciation  of  the  pheno- 
menon itself,  to  include  them  also 
among  the  conditions  would  be  a 
vicious  tautology;  and  this  class  of 
conditions,  therefore,  have  never  re- 
ceived the  name  of  cause  from  any 
but  the  Aristotelians,  by  whom  they 
were  called  the  material  cause,  catisa 
materialis.  The  next  condition  is, 
there  must  be  an  earth  ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  often  said  that  the  fall  of 
a  stone  is  caused  by  the  earth,  or  by 
a  power  or  property  of  the  earth,  or 
a  force  exerted  by  the  earth  ;  all  of 
which  are  merely  roundabout  ways  of 
saying  that  it  is  caused  by  the  earth  ; 
OFf  lastly,  the  earth's  attraction, 
which  also  is  only  a  technical  mode 
of  sa3dng  that  the  earth  causes  the 
motion,  with  the  additional  particu- 
larity that  the  motion  is  towards  the 
earth,  which  is  not  a  character  of  the 
cause,  but  of  the  effect.  Xiet  us  now 
pass  to  another  condition.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  earth  should  exist ; 
the  body  must  be  within  that  dis- 
tance from  it  in  which  the  earth's  at- 
traction preponderates  over  that  of 
any  other  body.  Accordingly  we  may 
say,  and  the  expression  would  be  con- 
fessedly correct,  that  the  cause  of  the 
stone's  falling  is  its  being  it  irAm^^e 
sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction.  We 
proceed  to  a  further  condition.  The 
stone  is  immersed  in  water :  it  is 
therefore  a  condition  of  its  reaching 
the  ground  that  its  specific  gravity 
exceed  that  of  the  surrounding  fluid, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  sui-pass  in 
weight  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
Accordingly  any  one  would  be  ac- 
knowledged to  speak  correctly  who 
said  that  the  cause  of  the  stone's 
going  to  the  bottom  is  its  exceeding 
in  specific  gravity  the  fluid  in  which 
it  is  immersed. 
Thus  we  see  that  each  and  every  con- 
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cUtioh  of  the  phenomenon  may  be 
taken  in  its  tnm,  and,  with  equal 
propriel^  in  common  parlanGGt  but 
with  equal  impropriety  m  Bcientifio 
duKsonree,  may  be  epoken  of  aa  if  it 
were  the  Entire  cause.  And  in  prac- 
tice tjlatparticuliir  cnudition  is  nsually 
Btyled  the  cause  whnse  share  in  the 
mutter  is  BuperRcitdly  the  most  con- 
apiciwus,  or  whoBe  rajiuaiteneag  to 
the  production  of  the  effect  we  happen 
to  be  ineisting  on  at  the  mocaent. 
So  great  ia  the  force  of  this  last  oon- 
sideration,  that  it  sometimeB  inducea 


■e  the  n 


fthe  n 


H  conditions.    We 


Bay  for  eiun^e,  The  nrmy  v 

Enaed  because  the  Beutinel  was  oil 
ia  pnat.  But  slDce  the  nentinel'a 
absence  was  not  what  created  the 
enemy  or  put  the  aoldiera  asleej^ 
how  did  it  cause  them  to  be  surprised! 
All  that  is  really  meant  is.  that  the 
svent  would  not  have  happened  If  he 
fiad  been  at  hie  duty.  Hi  "  ■ 
his  post  was  no  producing 
the  mere  abaeuce  of  a  preventing 
csuse  :  it  was  simply  equivali  ' 
his  non-existence.  From  nothing, 
from  a  mere  n^ation,  no  cot  ~ 
quenoee  can  proceed.  All  effects 
connected,  by  the  law  of  causation, 
with  Bome  set  of  jwiifii 
tu^tive  oneB,  it  is  tme,  being  ohDost 
atwayB  required  iu  addition.  In  other 
wor^  every  fact  or  phenomenon  which 

Ihas  abeginning  invariably  arises  when 
some  certain  mmbinatioQ  of  positive 
foots  exiabi,  provided  certain  other 
positive  facts  do  not  exist. 
There  ia,  no  doubt,  a  tendenoj 
(which  our  Grst  enaniple,  that  of  death 
from  taking  a  particular  food,  suffici- 
ently illustrates)  to  associate  the  idea 
of  cansation  with  the  proi 
cedent  ctiml,  rather  than  with  any  of 
the  antecedent  ilalei,  or  permanent 
facts,  which  may  happeu  also  to  be 
eoiiditiona  of  tlie  phenomenon  j  the 
reason  bdng  that  the  event  not  only 
exists,  but  b^ine  to  exist  immediately 
previous  ;  while  the  other  couditions 
may  luive  pre-eiisted  tor  an  indefii 


1   the 


resorted  to,  even  by 
avoid  the  necesoty 
of  giving  the  name  of  cause  to  anything 
which  had  existed  for  an  indetermi- 
nate length  of  time  before  the  effect. 
Thus,  rather  than  say  that  the  earth 
causes  the  fall  of  bodies,  they  ascribe 
ittoa/orce  exerted  by  the  earth,  of  an 
atlmotion  by  the  earth,  abstractiooa 
which  they  can  repreeenC  (o  them- 
selves as  exhausted  by  each  eCTort, 
and  therefore  constituting  at  each 
successive  instant  a  fivah  facl^  simul- 
taoeouB  with  or  only  immediately  pre- 
ceding tlie  effect.  Inasaiuch  as  the 
coming  of  the  oircumstanoe  which 
completes  the  assomblage  of  condi- 
tions, in  a  change  or  event,  it  thenoe 
happens  that  an  event  is  always 
the  antecedent  in  closest  apparent 
proximity  to  tbe  consequent  2  and 
this  may  aoconut  for  tho  illusion 
which  disposes  us  to  look  upon  the 
proximate  event  aa  standing  more 
peculiarly  in  the  poaition  of  a.  cause 
than  any  of  the  antecedent  states. 
But  even  this  peculiarity,  of  beincf  in 
closer  proximity  to  the  effect  than 
any  other  of  its  conditions,  is,  as  wa 
have  already  seen,  far  from  being 
necessary  to  the  common  notion  of  a 
cause ;  with  which  notion,  on  the 
coutrsfy,  any  one  of  the  conditions, 
either  positive  or  negative,  is  found, 
on  occasion,  completely  t«  accord.' 


pork  in  the  Protpett 
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force,  aiid  wlilch  wouJd  tend  at  iitl  times 
to  pindnca  ths  aojne  or  a.  eimUar  afiaot  to 
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The  Oftuse,  then,  philosophically 
speaking,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  con- 
ations positive  and  negative  taken 
together;  the  whole  of  the  contin- 
ffencies  of  every  description,  which 
being  realised,  the    consequent    in- 

it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  event 
took  place  because  the  sentinel  was  absent, 
and  yet  right  to  say  that  it  took  place  be> 
cause  he  was  bribed  to  be  absent.  Since 
the  cmly  direct  effect  of  the  bribe  was  his 
absence,  the  bribe  could  be  called  the  re- 
mote cause  of  the  surprise,  only  on  the 
aummsitUm  that  the  absence  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that 
any  one  (who  had  not  a  theory  to  support) 
would  use  the  one  expression  and  reject 
the  other. 

The  reviewer  observes,  that  when  a  per- 
son dies  of  poison,  bis  possession  of  bodily 
<»gan8  is  a  necessary  condition,  but  that 
no  <me  would  ever  speak  of  it  as  the  cause. 
I  admit  the  fact ;  but  I  believe  the  reason 
to  be,  that  the  occasion  could  never  arise 
for  so  speaking  of  it;  for  when  in  the 
accuracy  of  common  discourse  we  are  led 
to  speak  of  some  one  condition  of  a  pheno- 
menon as  its  cause,  l^e  condition  so  spoken 
of  is  always  one  which  it  is  at  7  >ast  possible 
that  the  hearer  may  require  to  be  informed 
of.  The  possession  of  bodily  organs  is  a 
known  ccmdition,  and  to  give  that  as  the 
answer,  when  asked  the  cause  of  a  person's 
death,  would  not  supply  the  information 
sought.  Once  conceive  that  a  doubt  could 
exist  as  to  his  having  bodily  organs,  or 
that  he  were  to  be  compared  with  some 
bdng  who  had  them  no^  and  cases  may 
be  imagined  in  which  it  mi^ht  be  said  that 
hia  poceession  of  them  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.'  If  Eaust  and  Mephistopbeles  to- 
gether took  poison,  it  might  be  said  that 
BVuut  died  because  he  was  a  human  being, 
and  had  a  body,  while  Mephistopbeles  sur- 
vived because  ne  was  a  spirit. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  no  one  (as 
the  reviewer  remarks)  "  calls  the  cause  of 
a  leap,  the  muscles  or  sinews  of  the  body, 
though  they  are  necessary  conditions ;  nor 
the  cause  m  a  self-sacrifice,  the  knowledge 
which  Was  necessary  for  it ;  nor  the  cause 
of  writing  a  book,  that  a  man  has  time  for 
it,  which  u  a  necessary  condition."  These 
oonditious  (besides  that  they  are  antecedent 
ftofet,  and  not  proximate  antecedent  events, 
and  are  therefore  never  the  conditions  in 
closest  apparent  proximity  to  the  effect) 
are  all  of  them  so  obviously  implied,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  there  should  exist 
that  necessity  for  insisting  on  them,  which 
alone  gives  occasion  for  speaking  of  a  single 
condition  as  if  it  were  the  cause.  Whcre- 
ever  this  necessity  exists  in  regard  to  some 
one  condition,  and  does  not  exist  in  re- 
gard to  any  other,  I  conceive  that  it  is 
consistent  with  usage,  when  scientific  accu- 
nay  Is  not  aimed  at,  to  apply  the  name 


variably  follows.  The  negative  con- 
ditions, however,  of  any  phenomenon, 
a  special  enumeration  of  which  would 
generally  be  very  prolix,  may  be  all 
summed  up  under  one  head,  namely, 
the  absence  of  preventing  or  counter- 
cause  to  that  one  condition.  If  the  only 
condition  which  can  be  sunposed  to  be  un- 
known is  a  negative  condition,  the  nega- 
tive condition  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
cause.  It  might  be  said  that  a  person  died 
for  want  of  medical  advice,  though  this 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  said  unless  the 
person  was  already  understood  to  be  ill, 
and  in  order  to  indicate  that  this  negative 
circumstance  was  what  made  the  illness 
fatal,  and  not  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
stitution, or  the  original  virulence  of  the 
disease.  It  might  be  said  that  a  person 
was  drowned  because  he  could  not  swim  ; 
the  positive  condition,  namely,  that  he  fell 
into  the  water,  being  already  implied  in 
the  word  drowned.  And  here  let  me  re- 
mark, that  his  falling  into  the  water  is  in 
this  case  the  only  positive  condition :  all 
the  conditions  not  expressly  or  virtually 
included  in  this  (as  that  he  could  not 
swim,  that  nobody  helped  him,  and  so 
forth)  are  negative.  Yet,  if  it  were  simply 
said  that  the  cause  of  a  man's  death  was 
falling  into  the  water,  there  would  be  quite 
as  great  a  sense  of  impropriety  in  the  ex- 
pression, as  there  would  be  if  it  were  said 
that  the  cause  was  bis  inability  to  swim : 
because,  though  the  one  condition  is  posi* 
tive  and  the  other  negative,  it  would  be 
felt  that  neither  of  them  was  sufficient, 
without  the  other,  to  produce  death. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  nothing 
is  termed  ithe  cause  except  the  element 
which  exerts  active  force,  I  waive  the 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  active  force, 
and  accepting  the  phrase  in  its  popular 
sense,  I  revert  to  a  former  example,  and  I 
ask,  would  it  be  more  agreeable  to  custom 
to  say  that  a  man  fell  because  his  foot 
slipped  in  climbing  a  ladder,  or  that  he 
fell  because  of  his  weight?  for  his  weight, 
and  not  the  motion  of  his  foot,  was  the 
active  force  which  determined  his  fall.  If 
a  person  walking  out  on  a  frosty  day 
stumbled  and  feU,  it  might  be  said  that  he 
stumbled  because  the  ground  was  slippery, 
or  because  he  was  not  sufficiently  careful ; 
but  few  x)eople,  I  suppose,  would  say  that  he 
stumbled  because  he  walked.  Yet  the  only 
active  force  concerned  was  that  which  he 
exerted  in  walking :  the  others  were  mere 
negative  conditions ;  but  they  happened  to 
be  the  only  ones  which  there  could  be  any 
necessity  to  state ;  for  he  walked,  most 
likely,  in  exactly  his  usual  manner,  and 
the  negative  conditions  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. Again,  if  a  person  were  asked  why 
the  army  of  Xerxes  defeated  that  of  Leoni- 
das,  he  would  probably  say,  because  they 
were  a  thousand  times  the  number ;  but  I 
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acting  causes.  The  oonvenienoe  of 
this  mode*  of  expression  is  mainly 
grounded  on  the  fact,  that  the  effects 
of  any  cause  in  counteracting  another 
cause  may  in  most  cases  be,  with 
strict  scientific  exactness,  regarded 
as  a  mere  extension  of  its  own  proper 
and  separate  effects.  If  gravity  re- 
tards tne  upMfard  motion  of  a  projec- 
tile, and  deflects  it  into  a  parabolic 
trajectory,  it  produces,  in  so  doing, 
the  very  same  kind  of  effect,  and 
even  (as  mathematicians  know)  the 
same  quantity  of  effect,  as  it  does  in 
its  ordinary  operation  of  causing  the 
fall  of  bodies  when  simply  deprived 
of  their  support  If  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion mixed  with  an  acid  destroys  its 
sourness,  and  prevents  it  from  redden- 
ing vegetable  blues,  it  is  because  the 
specific  effect  of  the  alkali  is  to  com- 
bine with  the  acid,  and  form  a  com- 
pound with  totally  different  qualities. 
This  property,  which  causes  of  all 
descriptions  possess,  of  preventing  the 
effects  of  other  causes  by  virtue  (for 
the  most  part)  of  the  same  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  they  produce  their 
own,*  enables  us,  by  establishing  the 

do  not  think  he  would  say  it  was  because 
they  fought,  though  that  was  the  element 
of  active  force.  To  borrow  another  example, 
used  by  Mr.  Grove  and  by  Mr.  Baden  Po- 
well, the  opening  of  floodgates  is  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  flow  of  water ;  yet  the 
active  force  is  exerted  by  the  water  itself, 
and  opening  the  floodgfates  merely  supplies 
a  n^^tive  condition.  The  reviewer  adds, 
'*  There  are  some  conditions  absolutely  pas- 
sive, and  yet  absolutely  necessary  to  phy- 
sical phenomena,  viz.  the  relations  of  space 
and  time ;  and  to  these  no  one  ever  applies 
the  word  cause  without  being  immediately 
ari-ested  by  those  who  hear  him."  Even 
from  this  statement  I  am  compelled  to 
dissent.  Few  persons  would  feel  it  incon- 
gruous to  say  (for  example)  that  a  secret 
became  known  because  it  was  spoken  of 
when  A.  B.  was  within  hearing ;  which  is 
a  condition  of  space;  or  that  the  caiise 
why  one  of  two  particular  trees  is  taller 
than  the  other  is  that  it  has  been  longer 
planted ;  which  is  a  condition  of  time. 

*  There  are  a  few  exceptions ;  for  there 
are  some  properties  of  objects  which  seem 
to  be  purely  preventive ;  as  the  property 
of  opaque  bodies  by  which  they  intercept 
the  passage  of  light.  This,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  understand  it,  appears  .an  in- 
stance not  of  one  cause  counteracting  an- 


general  axiom  that  all  causes  Are 
liable  to  be  counteracted  in  their 
effects  by  one  another,  to  dispense 
with  the  consideration  of  negative 
conditions  entirely,  and  limit  the 
notion  of  cause  to  the  assemblage  of 
the  positive  conditions  of  the  pbeno-  .. 
menon :  one  negative  condition  in- 
variably understood,  and  the  same  in 
all  instances  (namely,  the  absence  of 
counteracting  causes)  being  sufficient, 
along  with  the  sum  of  the  positive 
conditions,  to  make  up  the  whole  set 
of  circumstances  on  which  the  pheno- 
menon is  dependent. 

§  4.  Among  the  positive  conditions, 
as  we  have  seen  that  there  are  some 
to  which,  in  common  parlance,  the 
term  cause  is  more  readily  and  fre- 
quently awarded,  so  there  are  others 
to  which  it  is,  in  ordinaiy  circum- 
stances, refused.  In  most  cases  of 
causation  a  distinction  is  commonly 
drawn  between  something  whidi  acts, 
and  some  other  thing  wUch  is  acted 
upon  ;  between  an  iigent  and  &  patient. 
Both  of  these,  it  would  be  universally 
allowed,  are  conditions  of  the  pheno- 
menon ;  but  it  would  be  thought 
absurd  to  call  the  latter  the  cause, 
that  title  being  reserved  for  the 
former.  The  cUstinction,  however, 
vanishes  on  examination,  or  rather 
is  found  to  be  only  verbal,  arising 
from  an  incident  of  mere  expression, 
namely,  that  the  object  said  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  which  is  considered 
as  the  scene  in  which  the  effect  takes 

other  by  the  same  law  whereby  it  produces 
its  own  effects,  but  of  an  agency  which 
manifests  itself  in  no  other  way  than  in 
defeating  the  effects  of  another  agency.  If 
we  knew  on  what  other  relations  to  light, 
or  on  what  peculiarities  of  structure, 
opacity  depends,  we  might  find  that  this 
is  only  an  apparent,  not  a  real  exception 
to  the  general  proposition  in  the  text.  In 
any  case  it  needs  not  affect  the  practical 
application.  The  foimula  which  includes 
all  the  negative  conditions  of  an  effect  in 
the  single  one  of  the  absence  of  counter- 
acting causes,  is  not  violated  by  such  cases 
as  this;  though  if  all  counteracting  agen- 
cies were  of  this  description,  there  would 
be  no  purpose  served  by  employing  the  fcr> 
muLa. 
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place,  is  commonly  included  in  the 
phrase  by  which  the  effect  is  spoken 
of,  so  that  if  it  were  also  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  cause,  the  seeming  incon- 
gruity would  arise  of  its  being  sup- 
posed to  cause  itself.  In  the  instance 
which  we  have  already  had,  of  falling 
bodies,  the  question  was  thus  put: 
What  is  the  cause  which  makes  a 
stone  fall?  and  if  the  answer  had 
been  "the  stone  itself,"  the  expression 
would  have  been  in  apparent  contra- 
diction to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
cause.  The  stone,  therefore,  is  con- 
ceived as  the  patient,  and  the  earth  (or, 
according  to  the  common  and  most 
unphilosophical  practice,  an  occult 
quality  of  the  earth)  is  represented  as 
the  agent  or  cause.  But  that  there 
is  nothing  fundamental  in  the  dis- 
tinctioa  may  be  seen  from  this,  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  the 
stone  as  causing  its  own  fall  provided 
the  language  employed  be  such  as 
to  save  the  mere  verbal  incongruity. 
We  might  say  that  the  stone  moves 
towards  the  earth  by  the  properties 
of  the  matter  composing  it ;  and  ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  presenting  the 
phenomenon,  the  stone  itself  might 
without  impropriety  be  called  the 
agent ;  though  to  save  the  established 
doctrine  of  the  inactivity  of  matter, 
men  usually  prefer  here  also  to  ascribe 
the  effect  to  an  occult  quality,  and 
say  that  the  cause  is  not  the  stone 
itself,  but  the  weight  or  gravitation  of 
the  stone. 

Those  who  have  contended  for  a 
radical  distinction  between  agent  and 
patient,  have  generally  conceived  the 
agent  as  that  which  causes  some  state 
of,  or  some  change  in  the  state  of, 
another  object  which  is  called  the 
patient.  But  a  little  reflection  will 
show  that  the  license  we  assume  of 
roeakinff  of  phenomena  as  states  of 
we  various  objects  which  take  part 
in  them  (an  artifice  of  which  so  much 
use  has  been  made  by  some  philo- 
sophers. Brown  in  particular,  for  the 
apparent  explanation  of  phenomena) 
is  simply  a  sort  of  logical  fiction,  use- 
ful sometimes  as  one  among  several 


modes  of  expression,  but  which  should 
never  be  supposed  to  be  the  enuncia* 
tion  of  a  scientific  truth.  Even  those 
attributes  of  an  object  which  might 
seem  with  greatest  propriety  to  be 
called  states  of  the  object  itself,  its 
sensible  qualities,  its  colour,  hardness, 
shape,  and  the  like,  are  in  reality  (as 
no  one  has  pointed  out  more  clearly 
than  Brown  himself)  phenomena  of 
causation,  in  which  the  substance  is 
distinctly  the  agent  or  producing 
cause,  the  patient  being  our  own  or- 
gans, and  those  of  other  sentient 
beings.  What  we  call  states  of  ob- 
jects, are  always  sequences  into  which 
the  objects  enter,  generally  as  an- 
tecedents or  causes ;  and  things  are 
never  more  active  than  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  phenomena  in  which 
they  are  said  to  be  acted  upon.  Thus, 
in  the  example  of  a  stone  falling  to 
the  earth,  according  to  the  theory  of 
gravitation  the  stone  id  as  much  an 
agent  as  the  earth,  which  not  only 
attracts,  but  is  itself  attracted  by, 
the  stona  In  the  case  of  a  sensation 
produced  in  our  organs,  the  laws  of 
our  organisation,  and  even  those  of 
our  minds,  are  as  directly  operative 
in  determining  the  effect  produced, 
as  the  laws  of  the  outward  object. 
Though  we  call  prussic  acid  the  agent 
of  a  person's  death,  the  whole  of  the 
vital  and  organic  properties  of  the 
patient  are  as  actively  instrumental 
as  the  poison  in  the  chain  of  effects 
which  so  rapidly  terminates  his  sen- 
tient existence.  In  the  process  of 
education,  we  may  call  the  teacher 
the  agent  and  the  scholar  only  the 
material  acted  upon  ;  yet  in  truth  all 
the  facts  which  pre-existed  in  the 
scholar's  mind  exert  either  co  operat- 
ing or  counteracting  agencies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  teacher's  efforts.  It  is 
not  light  alone  which  is  the  agent  in 
vision,  but  light  coupled  with  the 
active  propertif^s  of  the  eye  and  brain, 
and  with  those  of  the  visible  object. 
The  distinction  between  agent  and 
patient  is  merely  verbal :  patients 
are  always  agents  ;  in  a  great  propor- 
tion, indeed,   of   all  natural  pheno- 
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mena,  they  are  so  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  react  forcibly  on  the  causes  which 
acted  upon  them :  and  even  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  they  contribute, 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  of  the 
other  conditions,  to  the  production  of 
the  effect  of  which  they  are  vulgarly 
treated  as  the  mere  theatre.  All  the 
positive  conditions  of  a  phenomenon 
are  alike  agents,  alike  active  ;  and  in 
any  expression  of  the  cause  which 
professes  to  be  complete,  none  of  them 
can  with  reason  be  excluded,  except 
such  as  have  already  been  implied  in 
the  words  used  for  describing  the 
effect ;  nor  by  including  even  these 
would  there  be  incurred  any  but  a 
merely  verbal  impropriety. 

§  5.  There  is  a  case  of  causation 
which  calls  for  separate  notice,  as  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  feature,  and  pre- 
sents a  greater  degree  of  complexity 
than  the  common  case.  It  often  hap- 
pen? that  the  effect,  or  one  of  the 
effects,  of  a  cause  is,  not  to  produce 
of  itself  a  certain  phenomenon,  but  to 
fit  something  else  for  producing  it. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  case  of 
causation  in  which  the  effect  is  to 
invest  an  object  with  a  certain  pro- 
perty. When  sulphur,  charcoal,  and 
nitre  are  put  together  in  certain  pro- 
portions and  in  a  certain  manner,  the 
effect  is,  not  an  explosion,  but  that 
the  mixture  acquires  a  property  by 
which,  in  given  circumstances,  it  will 
explode.  The  various  causes,  natural 
and  artificial,  which  educate  the  hu- 
man body  or  the  human  mind,  have 
for  their  principal  effect,  not  to  make 
the  body  or  mind  immediately  do 
anything,  but  to  endow  it  with  cer- 
tain properties— in  other  words,  to 
give  assurance  that  in  given  circum- 
stances certain  results  will  take  place 
in  it,  or  as  consequences  of  it.  Phy- 
siological agencies  often  have  for  the 
chief  part  of  their  operation  to  pre- 
dispose the  constitution  to  some  mode 
of  action.  ,.  To  take  a  simpler  in- 
stance than  all  these  :  putting  a  coat 
of  white  paint  upon  a  wall  does  not 
merely  produce  in  those  who  see  it 


done  the  sensation  of  white  ;  it  om- 
fers  on  the  wall  the  permanent  pro- 
perty of  giving  that  kind  of  Bensation.^ 
Regarded  in  reference  to  the  s^isa- 
tion,  the  putting  on  of  the  paint  is  a 
condition  of  a  condition  ;  it  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  wall's  causing  that  par- 
ticular fact.  The  waH  may  have 
been  painted  years  ago,  but  it  has 
acquired  a  property  which  has  lasted 
till  now  and  will  last  longer;  the 
antecedent  condition  necessary  to  en- 
able  the  wall  to  become  in  its  tarn  a 
condition  has  been  fulfilled  once  for 
alL  In  a  case  like  this,  where  ihe 
immediate  consequent  in  the  sequence 
is  a  property  produced  in  an  object, 
no  one  now  supposes  the  property  to 
be  a  substantive  entitv  "inherent'* 
in  the  object.  What  has  been  pro- 
duced is  what,  in  other  language, 
may  be  called  a  state  of  prepiKration 
in  an  object  for  producing  an  effect. 
The  ingredients  of  the  gunpowder 
have  been  brought  into  a  state  ol 
preparation  for  exploding  as  soon  as 
the  other  conditions  of  an  explosion 
shall  have  occurred.  In  the  case  of 
the  gunpowder,  this  state  of  prepara- 
tion consists  in  a  certain  collocation 
of  its  particles  relatively  to  one  an- 
other. In  the  example  of  the  wall, 
it  consists  in  a  new  collocation  of  two 
things  relatively  to  each  other — ^the 
wall  and  the  paint.  In  the  example 
of  the  moulding  influences  on  the 
human  mind,  its  being  a  collocation 
at  all  is  only  conjectural ;  for,  even 
on  the  materialistic  hypothesis,  it 
would  remain  to  be  proved  that  the 
increased  facility  with  which  the  brain 
sums  up  a  column  of  figures  when  it 
has  been  long  trained  to  calculation, 
is  the  result  of  a  permanent  new 
arrangement  of  i^ome  of  its  material 
particles.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  what  we  know, 
and  must  include  among  the  effects 
of  causes  the  capacities  given  to  ob- 
jects of  being  causes  of  other  effects. 
This  capacity  is  not  a  real  thing  V 
existing  in  the  objects  ;  it  is  but  a 
name  for  our  conviction  that  they 
will  act  in  a  particular  manner  whock 
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eeirtam  new  drcamstances  arise.  We 
may  invest  this  assurance  of  future 
events  with  a  fictitious  objective  ex- 
istence, by  calling  it  a  state  of  the 
object.  But  unless  the  state  consists, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  gunpowder  it 
does,  in  a  coUocation  of  particles,  it 
expresses  no  present  fact;  it  is  but 
the  contingent  future  fact  brought 
back  under  another  name. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  form 
of  causation  requires  us  to  admit  an 
exception  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
conditions  of  a  phenomenon — the 
antecedents  required  for  calling  it 
into  existence — must  all  be  found 
among  the  facts  immediately,  not 
remotely,  preceding  its  commence- 
ment. But  what  we  have  arrived 
at  is  not  a  correction,  it  is  only  an 
explanation,  of  that  doctrine.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  conditions  required 
for  the  occurrence  of  any  phenomenon, 
it  always  has  to  be  included  that 
objects  must  be  present,  possessed  of 
given  properties.  It  is  a  condition 
of  the  phenomenon  explosion  that  an 
object  should  be  present,  of  one  or 
o^ier  of  cert^n  kinds,  which  for  that 
reason  are  called  explosive.  The  pre- 
sence of  one  of  these  objects  is  a  con- 
dition immediately  precedent  to  the 
explosk>n.  The  condition  which  is 
not  immediately  precedent  is  the 
cause  which  produced,  not  the  ex- 
^oeion,  but  tiie  explosive  property. 
The  conditions  of  the  explosion  itself 
were  all  present  immeduttely  before 
it  iiock  place,  and  the  general  law, 
therefore,  remains  intact. 

§  6.  It  now  remains  to  advert  to  a 
distinction  which  is  of  first-rate  im- 
portance both  for  clearing  up  the 
notion  of  cause,  and  for  obviating  a 
very  specious  objection  often  made 
agSAust  the  view  which  we  have  taken 
of  the  subject 
\^  When  we  define  the  cause  of  any- 
thing (in  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
present  inquiry  has  any  concern  with 
oauses)  to  oe  "  the  antecedent  which 
it  invariably  follows,"  we  do  not  use 
this   phrase  as  exactly  synonymous 


with  "the  antecedent  which  it  in- 
variably has  followed  in  our  past  ex- 
perience." Such  a  mode  of  conceiving 
causation  would  be  liable  to  the  o1> 
jection  very  plausibly  urged  by  Dr. 
Keid,  namely,  that  according  to  this 
doctrine  night  must  be  the  cause  of 
day,  and  day  the  cause  of  night ; 
since  these  phenomena  have  invari- 
ably succeeded  one  another  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  our  using  the  word  cause 
that  we  should  believe  not  only  that 
the  antecedent  alwa}rs  ha>s  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  consequent,  but  that  as 
long  as  the  present  constitution  of 
things  *  endures  it  always  toill  be  sa 
And  this  would  not  be  true  of  day 
and  night.  We  do  not  believe  that 
night  will  be  followed  by  day  under 
all  imaginable  circumstances,  but  only 
that  it  will  be  so  protncled  the  sun 
rises  above  the  horizon.  If  the  sun 
ceased  to  rise,  which,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  general  laws  of  matter,  nightj 
would  be,  or  might  be,  eternal.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  sun  is  above 
the  horizon,  his  light  not  extinct,  and 
no  opaque  body  between  us  and  him,  i 
we  believe  firmly  that  unless  a  change 
takes  place  in  the  properties  of  matter, 
this  combination  of  antecedents  will 
be  followed  by  the  consequent  day ; 
that  if  the  combination  of  antecedents 
could  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  it 
would  be  always  day ;  and  that  if 
the  same  combination  had  always 
existed,  it  would  always  have  been 
day,  quite  independently  of  night  as 
a  previous  condition.  Therefore  is  it 
that  we  do  not  call  night  the  cause, 
nor  even  ^  condition,  of  day.  The 
existence  of  the  sun  (or  some  such 
luminous  body),  and  there  being  no 
opaque  medium  in  a  straight  Unef 

*  I  mean  by  this  expression,  the  ultimate 
law^  of  nature  (whatever  they  may  be)  as 
distinguished  from  the  derivative  laws  and 
from  the  collocations.  The  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  (for  example)  is  not  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  things,  because 
nothing  can  be  so  called  which  mif^ht  pos- 
sibly bo  terminated  or  altered  by  natural 
causes. 

t  I  use  the  words  "straight  line"  tot 
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between  that  body  and  the  part  of 
the  earth  where  we  »re  situated,  are 
the  sole  conditions ;  sod  tho  tuiioD 
of  these,  without  tho  additioa  of  any 
HuperfluouB  drcunutaace,  constitutes 
the  caiue.  This  ia  what  writers  mean 
wlien  they  eay  that  the  notion  of 
caUBB  involves  the  idea  of  neoeuBity. 
If  there  be  any  meaning  wliich  cuti- 
fesBedly  belongs  to  the  term  necessity, 
!  it  ia  wummikionalneMi.  That  wliich 
ia  neoeraary,  that  which  muat  be, 
meana  that  which  will  lie,  wliatever 
BUppoaition  we  may  malce  in  regard 
to  all  other  thinga.  The  sucoesaion 
of  day  and  night  evidently  ia  not 
necessary  in  this  Bonse.  It  is  con- 
ditional on  the  occurrence  of  other 
antecedents.  That  which  will  he  fol- 
lowed by  a  given  consequent  wbesi, 
and  only  when,  Bome  third  circuin- 
Btance  also  exists,  is  not  the  cause, 
even  though  no  case  siiuuld  ever  have 
occurred  in  which  the  phenomenon 
look  place  without  it. 

Invariable  sequenea,  therefore,  is 
not  syaanymDua  with  causation,  un- 
less the  sequence,  besidBB  being  in- 
variable, ia  UDConditionaL  Tliere  ere 
sequences,  us  unifomt  in  poat  ex3>eri- 
euce  ai  any  others  whatever,  which 
do  uot  regard  as  cases  of 
I,  but  as  conjunctions  in  souie 
sort  aooideataL  Sudi,  to  an  accurate 
thinker,  is  that  of  day  and  uighc. 
The  one  might  have  existed  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  othernot  have 
follovred  the  sooner  for  Its  existence  ; 
it  folluwB  only  if  certain  other  aute- 
cedenta  exTst ;  and  where  those  ante- 
cedents existed,  it  would  follow  in 
any  case.  No  one,  probably,  ever 
called  night  the  cause  of  day ;  man- 
kind must  so  soon  have  arrived  at 
the  very  obvious  generalisation,  that 
the  state  of  general  illumiuation  which 
we  call  day  would  follow  from  the  pre- 
towiity  aud  Biinpliolty.  In  mnUtp  llio  lins 
ia  quntlou  Is  not  eiaaUy  slfjdght,  tor, 
from  the  ofluDt  of  rofmcttoi],  wu  AotuoUy 
"  I  sun  (or  a  alurt  IntervHl  during 

ttiO    OpoqUE    tUlBB   Uf    tllB    BU-th   Is 

Bed  Id  a  dlPDOt  line  betw«D  the  huil 
mllalng,  thougli  bi 


»  of  a  aufflci 


whether  darkneaa  had  preceded  oi 
We  may  define,  therefore,  the  ci 
of  a  phenomenon  to  be  the  aiae- 
oedent,  or  the  concurrence  of  antece- 
dents, on  which  it  is  invariably  and 
Hncimdilumall!/  consequent  Or  if  we 
adopt  the  convenient  modificatiou  oE 
the  meaning  of  the  word  cause  whidi 
confines  it  to  tbeassemblage  of  positive 
conditions  without  the  negative,  then 
instead  of  "unconditionally,"  wemuM 
say,  "  subject  to  no  other  than  nega- 
tive conditions." 

To  some  It  may  appear,  that  the 
sequence  betw<»n  night  and  day  being 
invariable  in  our  experience,  we  have 
as  much  ground  in  this  cose  as  ex- 
perience can  give  in  any  caae  for 
recogniaing  the  two  pheiiomeaa  as 
cause  and  effect ;  and  that  to  say 
that  more  Is  necessajy— -to  require  a 
belief  that  the  succession  is  uncon- 
ditional, or,  in  other  words,  that  k 
would  be  invariable  under  all  changes 
of  oircumBtances — is  to  acknowledge 
in  causation  an  element  of  belief  not 
derived  from  experience.  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that  it  is  experience  itulf 
which  teuchea  us  that  one  uniformity 
of  sequence  is  conditional  and  anothel' 
unconditionuL  When  we  judge  that 
the  BUcceBsian  of  night  and  day  is  a 
derivative  sequence,  depending  on. 
something  else,  we  proceed  on  grounds 
of  experience.  It  is  the  eridenoe  of 
experience  which  convinces  us  that 
day  could  equally  exist  without  being 
followed  by  night,  and  that  night 
could  equallj  exist  without  beiitg  fol- 
lowed by  day.  To  say  that  these 
tieliefs  are  "not  generated  by  our 
mere  observation  of  sequence,  *  m 
to  forget  that  twice  in  every  twanty- 
four  hours,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  we 
have  an  aj*riinftitum  itupi*  that  the 
OHUse  of  day  ia  the  sun.  We  have  .in 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  sUu 
which  justifies  us  on  experimental 
gi'ounds  in  concluding,  that  if  the 
sun  were  always  above  the  horizon 
there  would  bn  day,  though  there  bad 
■  Siamd  ttarncl  Priii  Eiiay,  by  Princlpd 
■  I  Tulluoh,  11.  =s 
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been  no  night,  and  that  if  the  sun 
were  always  below  the  horizon  there 
would  be  night,  though  there  had 
been  no  day.  We  thus  know  from 
experience  that  the  succession  of  night 
and  day  is  not  unconditional.  rLet 
me  add,  that  the  antecedent,  which 
IS  only  conditionally  invariable,  is  not 
the  invariable  antecedent  Though  a 
fact  may,  In  experience,  have  always 
been  followed  by  another  fact,  yet 
if  the  remainder  of  our  experience 
teaches  ns  that  it  might  not  always 
be  so  followed,  or  if  the  experience 
itself  is  each,  as  leaves  room  for  a 
possibility  that  the  known  cases  may 
not  correctly  represent  all  possible 
cases,  the  hitherto  invariable  ante- 
cedent is  not  accounted  the  cause ; 
but  why  ?  Because  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  i8  the  invariable  antecedentj 

Such  cases  of  sequence  as  that  of 
day  and  night  not  only  do  not  con- 
tradict the  doctrine  which  resolves 
causation  into  invariable  sequence, 
bat  are  necessarily  implied  in  that 
doctrine.  It  is  evident,  that  from 
a  limited  number  of  imconditional 
sequences,  there  will  result  a  much 
greater  number  of  conditional  ones. 
Certain  causes  being  given,  that  is, 
certain  antecedents  which  are  uncon- 
ditionally followed  by  certain  conse- 
quents, the  mere  co-existence  of  these 
causes  wHl  give  rise  to  an  unlimited 
number  of  additional  uniformities.  If 
two  causes  exist  together,  the  effects 
of  both  will  exist  together;  and  if 
many  causes  co-exist,  these  causes  (by 
what  we  shall  term  hereafter  the  in- 
termixture of  their  laws)  will  give  rise 
to  new  effects,  accompanying  or  suc- 
ceeding one  another  in  some  particular 
order,  which  order  will  be  invariable 
while  the  causes  continue  to  co-exist, 
but  no  longer.  The  motion  of  the 
earth  in  a  given  orbit  round  the  sun 
is  a  series  of  changes  which  follow  j 
one  another  as  antecedent  and  conse-  j 
quents,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
while  the  sun's  attraction,  and  the 
force  with  which  the  earth  tends  to 
advance  in  a  direct  line  through  space, 
ocmtinue  to  co-exist  in  the  same  quan- 


tities as  at  present.  But  vary  either 
of  these  causes,  and  this  psui;icular 
succession  of  motions  would  cease  to 
take  place.  The  series  of  the  earth's 
motions  therefore,  though  a  case  of 
sequence  invariable  within  the  limits 
of  human  experience,  is  not  a  case  of 
causation.     It  is  not  unconditional. 

This  distinction  between  the  rela- 
tions of  succession  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  unconditional,  and  those 
relations,  whether  of  succession  or  of 
co-existence,  which,  like  the  earth's 
motions  or  the  succession  of  day  and 
night,  depend  on  the  existence  or  on 
the  co-existence  of  other  antecedent 
facts,  corresponds  to  the  great  divi- 
sion which  Dr.  Whewell  and  other 
writers  have  made  of  the  field  of 
science  into  the  investigation  of  what 
they  term  the  Laws  of  Phenomena 
and  the  investigation  of  causes ;  a 
phraseology,  as  I  conceive,  not  philo- 
sophically sustainable,  inasmuch  as 
the  ascertainment  of  causes,  such 
causes  as  the  human  faculties  can 
ascertain,  namely,  causes  which  are 
themselves  phenomena,  is,  therefore, 
merely  the  ascertainment  of  other  and 
more  universal  Laws  of  Phenomena. 
And  let  me  here  observe,  that  Dr. 
Whewell,  and  in  some  degree  even 
Sir  John  Herschel,  seem  to  have 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  those 
writers  who,  like  M.  Comte,  limit 
the  sphere  of  scientific  investigation 
to  Laws  of  Phenomena,  and  speak  of 
the  inquiry  into  causes  as  vain  and 
futile.  The  causes  which  M.  Comte 
designates  as  inaccessible  are  efficient 
causes.  The  investigation  of  physical, 
as  opposed  to  efficient,  causes  (includ- 
ing the  study  of  all  the  active  forces 
in  Nature,  considered  as  facts  of  ob- 
servation) is  as  important  a  part  of 
M.  Comte's  conception  of  science  as 
of  Dr.  Whewell'a.  His  objection  to 
the  vx)rd  cause  is  a  mere  matter  of 
nomenclature,  in  which,  as  a  matter 
of  nomenclature,  I  consider  him  to  be 
entirely  wrong.  "Those,"  it  is  justly 
remarked  by  Mr.  Bailey,*  "  who,  like 

*  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  First  Series,  p.  3x9. 
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M.  Comta,  object  to  designate  ereati 
rm  cauwi,  are  objecting  without  any 
real  ground  to  a  mere  biit  extremtOy 
conveuitmt  general  isatiuD,  to  a  very 
uneful  ciMniDon  name,  the  employment 
of  which  involve!!,  or  needs  involve, 
no  particular  theory."  To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  by  rejaeting  this 
furm  of  eipceBsinn,  M.  Coiute  leaves 
himaelf  without  any  term  for  tmu-king 
a  distinotum  whlim,  however  inoor- 
reotly  exprsBaed,  ia  not  only  real,  but 
ia  one  of  the  fundamental  <U3tioctiaDH 
in  BCience ;  indeed,  it  ia  on 
aa  we  Bhall  beraafter  find,  that  the 
posaibility  reata  of  framing  a  rigorous 
Canon  of  Induction.  And  as  thingn 
left  without  a  name  are  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten, a  Canon  of  that  deacripUon  ia 
not  one  of  the  many  benefita  which 
the  philomphy  of  Induction  haa  re 
ceived  from  M.  Comta'a  great  powers. 

g  ?.  Doeaacanse  always  atand  with 
its  effect  in  Ihe  relation  of  anteoedent 
and  conseipicnt!  Do  we  nut  often 
say  of  two  Bimultaneoiis  facts  that 
they  are  cauae  and  effect — as  when 
we  Buy  that  Gr»  ia  the  cause  of  waimth, 
the  sun  and  moEatura  l^e  cauae  of 
vegetation,  and  the  like?  Since  a 
cause  does  not  necessarily  periah  bo- 
cause  ita  effect  haa  been  ppoducsd, 
the  two  things  do  very  generally  co- 
exist ;  and  there  are  >»uie  appearances, 
and  some  oommon  eipreaaiona,  acem- 
ing  to  imply  not  only  that  causes  may, 
but  that  they  must,  be  contempo- 
TaneoUB  with  their  effects.  CauaiUe 
caiad  eamt  et  ^eetut  has  been  a  dogroa 
of  the  schoolu  :  the  necessity  for  the 
continued  exiatenoe  of  the  cause  in 
order  to  the  continuanoe  of  the  effect, 
seems  to  have  been  onoe  a  Generally 
received  doctrine.  Kepler's  nnmerous 
attempts  to  accxnint  for  the  motiaua 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  mechanical 

Erinoiples  were  reiiijered  abortive  by 
is  always  suppoeing  that  the  agency 
which  set  those  bodies  in  motion  must 
continna  to  <^)arate  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  motion  which  it  at  first  pro- 
duced. Vet  there  wtre  at  all  times 
many  familiar  inatancaa  of  the  cuu- 


tinunnee  of  effects  long  «. 

causes  hud  ceased.  A  amp  dt  tcini 
gives  a  person  broin-fover :  will  the 
fever  go  off  as  soon  as  he  ia  moved 
out  of  the  sunshine  !  A  sword  ia  run 
through  bia  l»dy :  must  the  aword 
remain  in  his  body  in  order  that  ho 
may  Qontinue  dead  ?  A  ploughshare 
once  mode,  remains  a  plougbahate, 
without  any  continuano:  of  beating 
and  hammering,  and  even  after  the 
man  who  heated  and  hammered  it 
hoa  been  gathered  to  his  fathen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pressure  whid) 
forcea  up  the  mercin^  in  on  exhajiatcd 
tube  muat  be  continued  in  ot^r  to 
auatain  it  in  the  tube.  Thia  lit  may 
be  replied)  is  because  another  force  la 
acting  without  intermission,  the  force 
of  gravity,  which  would  reatore  it  to 
ita  level,  unless  counterpoised  by  a 
force  equally  constant  But  ag^n : 
a  tight  bandage  causes  pain,  which 
pain  wit!  sooietimes  gvi  off  as  goon  as 
the  bandage  iaremoved.  The  illumi- 
nation which  the  eun  diffuses  over  the 
earth  ceases  when  the  aun  g>oea  down. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  distinotkai  to 
be  drawn.  The  conditions  which  are 
necessary  for  the  hrst  production  of 
a  phenomenon  are  occaeionaHy  abo 
lecessaiy  for  itn  oontinnoncB  ;  though 


ipt  negative 
Moat  things,   once  produced, 
e  oa  they  are,  until  something 
changes  or  destroys  them  ;  but  snme 
require  the  permanent   presenoe  of 
the  agencies  which  produced  them  at 
SaA.    These  may.  if  we  please,  be 
idered   ad   instantaneous   pheno- 
ls requiring  to  be  renews  at  aaob 
instant  by  the  cauae  by  which  they 
were  at  first  generated.    Aocotdii^ly, 
the  illumination  of  any  given  point  of 
space  has  always  been  looked  upon  aa 
an  instantoneoos  fact,  which  perishe* 
and  is  i>erptftuaUy  renewed  as  long  m 
L  neoesaarj'  conditionB  suhaiat.     If 
adopt  thu!  language  we  avmd  thn 
ieasity  of  admitting  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  cause  is  ever  required 
I  maintain  the  effect.     We  maysay, 
is  not  required  to  maintain,  but  tO 
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veprodooe,  the  effect,  or  else  to  ooim- 
tmct  some  force  tending  to  destroy 
itL  And  this  may  be  a  convenient 
phraseology ;  but  it  is  only  a  phrase- 
ology. Hie  fact  remains,  that  in  some 
cases  (though  these  are  a  minority) 
the  continuance  of  the  conditions 
which  produced  an  effect  is  necessary 
to  the  continuance  of  the  effect. 

Ab  to  \be  ulterkHr  question,  whether 
it  18  strictly  necessary  that  the  cause, 
or  assemblage  of  conditions  should 
preoede,  by  ever  so  short  an  instant, 
the  production  of  the  effect,  (a  question 
nused  and  argued  with  much  ingenuity 
hv  Sir  John  Herschel  in  an  Essay 
already  quoted,*)  the  inquiry  is  of  no 
GODseqoence  for  our  present  purpose. 
There  certainly  are  cases  in  wnich  the 
effect  follows  without  any  interval  per- 
ceptible by  our  Acuities ;  and  when 
there  is  an  interval,  we  cannot  tell  by 
how  many  intermediate  links  imper- 
oeptiUe  to  va  that  interval  may  really 
be  filled  up.  But  even  granting  that 
an  effect  may  commence  simultane- 
ously with  its  cause,  the  view  I  have 
taken  of  causation  is  in  no  way  practi- 
cally affected.  Whether  the  cause  and 
its  effect  be  necessarily  successive  or 
not,  the  beginning  of  a  phenomenon 
Is  what  implies  a  cause,  and  causation 
is  the  law  of  the  succession  of  phe- 
nomena. If  these  axioms  be  granted, 
we  can  afford,  though  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  doin*^  so,  to  drop  the  words 
antecedent  and  consequent  as  applied 
to  cause  and  effect  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  define  a  cause,  the  assemblage 
of  phenomena,  which  occurring,  some 
othiar  i^ienomenon  invariably  com- 
mences^ or  has  its  origin.  Whether 
tile  effect  coincides  in  point  of  time 
with,  or  immediately  follows,  the 
hindmost  of  its  conditions,  is  im- 
material At  all  events,  it  does  not 
precede  It;  and  when  we  are  in  doubt, 
between  two  co-existent  phenomena, 
idiich  is  eause  and  which  effect,  we 
rightly  deem  the  question  solved  if  we 
can  aseertain  which  of  them  preceded 
the  other. 

♦  Sita^s,  pp.  ao6-aoft. 


§  8.  It  continually  happens  that 
several  different  phenomena,  which 
are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  de- 
pendent or  conditional  on  one  another, 
are  found  all  to  depend,  as  the  phrase 
is,  on  one  and  the  same  agent ;  in 
other  words,  one  and  the  same  phe- 
nomenon is  seen  to  be  followed  by 
several  sorts  of  effects  quite  hetero- 
geneous, but  which  go  on  simultane- 
ously one  with  another  ;  provided, 
of  course,  that  all  other  conditions 
requisite  for  each  of  them  also  exist. 
Thus,  the  sun  produces  the  celestial 
motions,  it  produces  daylight,  and  it 
produces  heat.  The  earth  causes  the 
fall  of  heavy  bodies,  and  it  also,  in  its 
capacity  of  a  great  magnet,  causes  the 
phenomena  0!  the  magnetic  needle. 
A  crjTstal  of  galena  causes  the  sensa- 
tions of  hardness,  of  weight,  of  cubical 
form,  of  grey  colour,  and  many  others 
between  which  we  can  trace  no  inter- 
dependence. The  purpose  to  which  the 
phraseology  of  Properties  and  Powers 
is  specially  adapted  is  the  expression 
of  this  sort  of  cases.  When  the  same 
phenomenon  is  followed  (either  subject 
or  not  to  the  presence  of  other  con- 
ditions) by  effects  of  different  and 
diHRimilar  orders,  it  is  usual  to  say 
that  each  different  sort  of  effect  is 
produced  by  a  different  property  of 
the  cause.  Thus  we  distinguish  the 
attractive  or  gravitative  property  of 
the  earth,  and  its  magnetic  property : 
the  gravitative,  limiiniferous,  and  ca- 
lorific properties  of  the  sun :  the 
colour,  shape,  weight,  and  hardness 
of  a  crystaL  These  are  mere  phrases, 
which  explain  nothing,  and  add  no- 
thing to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  considered  as  abstract  names 
denoting  the  connection  between  the 
different  effects  produced  and  the 
object  which  produces  them,  they  are 
a  very  powerful  instrument  of  abridg- 
ment, and  of  that  acceleration  of  the 
process  of  thought  which  abridgment 
accomplishes. 

This  class  of  considerations  leads  tc 
a  conception  which  we  shall  find  to  be 
of  great  importance,  that  of  a  Perma- 
nent Cause,  or  original  natural  agent. 
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There  exist  in  nature  a  number  of 
permanent  causes,  which  have  sub- 
sisted ever  since  the  human  race  has 
been  in  existence,  and  for  an  indefi- 
nite and  probably  an  enormous  length 
of  time  previous.  The  sun,  the  earth, 
and  planets,  with  their  various  con- 
stituents, air,  water,  and  other  distin- 
guishable substances,  whether  simple 
or  compound,  of  which  nature  is  made 
up,  are  such  Permanent  Causes.  These 
have  existed,  and  the  effects  or  con- 
sequences which  they  were  fitted  to 
produce  have  taken  place  (as  often  as 
the  other  conditions  of  the  production 
met)  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
experience.  But  we  can  give  no  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  Permanent 
Causes  themselves.  Why  these  par- 
ticular natural  agents  existed  origi- 
nally and  no  others,  or  why  they  are 
commingled  in  such  and  such  ^rapoc- 
tions,  and  distributed  in  such  and 
such  a  manner  throughout  space,  is  a 
question  we  cannot  answer.  More 
than  this  :  we  can  discover  nothing 
regular  in  the  distribution  itself  ;  we 
can  reduce  it  to  no  uniformity,  to  no 
law.  There  are  no  means  by  which, 
from  the  distribution  of  these  causes 
or  agents  in  one  part  of  space  we 
could  conjecture  whether  a  similar 
distribution  prevails  in  another.  The 
co-existence,  therefore,  of  Primeval 
Causes  ranks,  to  us,  among  merely 
casual  concurrences ;  and  all  those 
sequences  or  co-existences  among  the 
effects  of  several  such  causes,  which, 
though  invariable  while  those  causes 
co-exist,  would,  if  the  co-existenoe  ter- 
minated, terminate  along  with  it,  we 
do  not  class  as  cases  of  causation,  or 
laws  of  nature  :  we  can  only  calculate 
on  finding  these  sequences  or  co- 
existences where  we  know  by  direct 
evidence  that  the  natural  agents  on 
the  properties  of  which  they  ulti- 
mately depend  are  distributed  in  the 
requisite  manner.  These  Permanent 
Causes  are  not  always  objects  ;  they 
are  sometimes  events,  that  is  to  say, 
periodical  cycles  of  events,  that  being 
the  only  mode  in  which  events  can 
posaeBS  the  property  of  permanence. 


Not  only,  for  instance,  is  the  earth 
itself  a  permanent  cause,  or  primitive 
natural  agent,  but  the  eartb's  rota- 
tion is  so  too  :  it  is  a  cause  which  has 
produced,  from  the  earliest  period, 
(by  the  aid  of  other  necessary  condi- 
tions, )  the  succession  of  day  and  night> 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea^  and  many 
other  effects,  while,  as  we  can  assign 
no  cause  (except  conjecturally)  fen:  the 
rotation  itself,  it  is  entitled  to  be 
ranked  as  a  primeval  cause.  It  is, 
however,  only  the  origin  ol  the  rota- 
tion which  is  mysterious  to  us :  once 
begun,  its  continuance  is  acooonted 
for  by  the  first  law  of  motion  (that 
of  the  permanence  of  rectilinear  mo- 
tion once  impressed)  combined  with 
the  gravitation  of  the  parts  of  the 
earth  towards  one  another. 

AH  phenomena  without  exception 
which  begin  to  exist,  that  is,  adL  ex- 
cept the  primeval  causes,  are  effects 
either  inmiediate  or  remote  of  those 
primitive  facts,  or  of  some  combina- 
tion of  them.  There  is  no  Thing 
produced,  no  event  happening,  in  the 
known  universe,  which  is  not  con- 
nected by  an  imiformity,  or  invari- 
able sequence,  with  some  one  or  more 
of  the  phenomena  which  preceded  it ; 
insomuch  that  it  will  happen  again 
as  often  as  those  phenomena  occur 
again,  and  as  no  other  phenomenon 
having  the  character  of  a  counteract- 
ing cause  shall  co-exist. '  These  ante- 
cedent phenomena,  again,  were  con- 
nected in  a  similar  manner  with  some 
that  preceded  them  ;  and  so  on,  until 
we  reach,  as  the  ultimate  step  attain- 
able by  us,  either  the  properties  of 
some  one  primeval  cause,  or,  the  con- 
junction of  several  llie  whole  d 
the  phenomena  of  nature  were  there- 
fore the  necessary,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  unconditional,  consequences  of 
some  former  collocation  of  the  Per- 
manent Causes. 

The  state  of  the  whole  univene  at 
any  instant  we  believe  to  be  the  oon- 
sequence  of  its  state  at  the  previoos 
instant ;  insomuch  that  one  who  knew 
all  the  agents  which  exist  at  the 
present  moment,  their  OQllqcatioa  in 
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space,  and  all  their  propertie8>  in 
other  words,  the  laws  of  their  agency, 
oomld  predict  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  the  universe,  at  least  imless 
some  new  volition  of  a  power  capable 
of  controlling  the  universe  should 
supervena*  And  if  any  particular 
state  of  the  entire  universe  could 
ever  recur  a  second  time,  all  subse- 
quent states  would  return  too^  and 
history  would,  like  a  circulating  deci- 
mal of  many  figures,  periodically  re- 
peat itself : — 

Jam   redit  et  virgo,  redeunt  Satumia 

regna.  .  .  . 
Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  qiue 

vehat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas;  erunt  quoque  altera 

bella, 
Atque  itenun  ad  Trojam  magnus  mitte- 

tur  Achilles. 

And  though  things  do  not  really  re- 
volve in  tfaos  etenial  round,  the  whole 

*  To  the  universality  which  mankind  are 
agreed  in  ascribing  to  the  Law  of  Causa- 
tfon  there  is  one  claim  of  exception,  one 
dispated  case,  that  of  the  Human  Will ; 
the  determinations  of  which,  a  large  class 
of  metaphjrsicians  are  not  willing  to  regard 
as  following  the  causes  cedled  motives,  ac- 
cording to  as  strict  laws  as  those  which 
they  suppose  to  exist  in  the  world  of  mere 
matter.  This  controverted  point  will  un- 
deigo  a  special  examination  when  we  come 
to  treat  particularly  of  the  Logic  of  the 
Iforul  Sclenoes  (Book  vi.  ch.  2).  In  the 
meantime  I  may  remark,  that  these  me- 
tai>hysicians,  who,  it  must  be  observed, 
ground  the  main  part  of  their  objection  on 
me  supposed  repugnance  of  the  doctrine 
in  questifm  to  our  consciousness,  seem  to 
me  to  mistake  the  fact  which  conscious- 
ness testifies  against.  What  is  really  in 
contradiction  to  conscioiisness  they  would, 
I  think,  on  strict  self-examination,  find  to 
be  the  appUoation  to  human  actions  and 
volitions  of  the  ideas  involved  in  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  term  Necessity ;  which  1 
agree  with  them  in  objecting  to.  But  if 
^ey  would  consider  that  by  saying  that  a 
person's  actions  necessarily  follow  from  his 
character,  all  that  is  really  meant  (for  no 
more  is  meant  in  any  case  whatever  of 
catuMtfon)  is  that  he  Invariably  does  act  in 
conformity  to  his  character,  and  that  any 
cue  who  thoroughly  knew  his  character 
could  certainly  predict  how  he  would  act 
In  any  suppoeailde  case;  they  probably 
woaM  not  find  this  doctrine  either  con- 
tnuy  to  their  experience  or  revolting  to 
their  feeUngs.  And  no  more  than  this  is 
ccntended  for  by  any  one  but  an  Asiatic 


series  of  events  in  the  history  of  the 
universe,  past  and  future,  is  not  the 
less  capable,  in  its  own  nature,  of 
being  constructed  d  priori  by  any  one 
whom  we  can  suppose  acquainted 
with  the  original  distribution  of  all 
natural  agents,  and  with  the  whole  of 
their  prc^rties,  that  is,  the  law  of 
succession  existing  between  them  and 
their  effects :  saving  the  far  more 
than  human  powers  of  combination 
and  calculation  which  would  be  re- 
quired, even  in  one  possessing  the 
data,  jfor  the  actual  performance  of 
the  task. 

§  9.  Since  ever3rthing  which  occurs 
is  determined  by  laws  of  causation 
and  collocations  of  the  original  causes, 
it  follows  that  the  co-existences  which 
are  observable  among  effects  cannot 
be  themselves  the  subject  of  any 
similar  set  of  laws,  distinct  from  laws 
of  causation.  Uniformities  there  are, 
as  well  of  co-existence  as  of  succession, 
among  effects  ;  but  these  must  in  all 
cases  be  a  mere  result  either  of  the 
identity  or  of  the  co-existence  of  their 
causes  :  if  the  causes  did  not  co-exist, 
neither  could  the  effects.  And  these 
causes  being  also  effects  of  prior 
causes,  and  these  of  others,  until  we 
reach  the  primeval  causes,  it  follows 
that  (except  in  the  case  of  effects 
which  can  be  traced  immediately  01 
remotely  to  one  and  the  same  cause) 
the  co-existences  of  phenomena  can  in 
no  case  be  universal,  unless  the  co- 
existences of  the  primeval  causes  to 
which  the  effects  are  ultimately  trace- 
able, can  be  reduced  to  an  universal 
law :  but  we  have  seen  that  they 
cannot  There  are,  accordingly,  no 
original  and  independent,  in  other 
words  no  unconditional,  uniformities 
of  co-existence — between  effects  of 
different  causes  ;  if  they  co-exist,  it  is 
only  because  the  causes  have  casually 
co-ex  isted.  The  only  independent  and 
unconditional  co-existences  which  are 
sufficiently  invariable  to  have  any 
claim  to  the  character  of  laws,  are 
between  different  and  mutually  inde- 
pendent effects  of  the  same  cause  ;  in 
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other  words,  bettveca  different  pro- 
pertHiB  a!  the  same  natural  ageot. 
This  portion  of  the  Laws  of  Nature 
will  be  treotol  of  in  the  l&tter  port  of 
the  present  Book,  nnder  tba  name  of 
the  speoifk  Propertjea  of  Kinds. 

§  to.  9ince  the  first  publication  of 
the  present  treatise,  the  sciencea  of 
pbjHica!  nature  have  made  a  great 
advance  in  generaliBation  throngb 
the  doctrine  laiown  an  the  ConaerTa- 
tion  or  Persistenee  of  Force.  This 
inipoeing  ediflce  of  theory,  the  build- 
ing and  laying  out  of  which  has  for 
wme  time  been  the  prinoipal  occupa- 
tion of  the  most  systematio  minda 
among  phyaical  inquireis,  oonaists  of 
two  stages :  one,  of  ascertained  fact, 
the  other  ctmtaining  a  large  elenient 
of  hypothesis. 

To  begin  with  the  first.  It  is 
proved  by  nranerous  facta,  both  natu- 
rol  and  of  artilicial  production,  that 
o^encica  >{bich  had  been  regarded  as 
distinct  and  indopeudent  sources  of 
force — beat,  electrici^,  chemical  ac- 
tion, ncrvtniB  and  mnscnlar  action, 
momentum  of  moving  bodies — ore 
interchangeable,  in  definite  and  (iited 
iguantities,  with  one  another.  It  had 
long  been  known  that  these  dianniil^r 
phenomena  bad  the  power,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  prodndng  one 
another;  what  ia  new  in  the  theory 
is  a  more  Bccumle  cetEniBlion  of  whoj, 
this  production  cDnaiBta  in.  What 
happens  is,  that  the  whole  or  piut  of 
the  one  kind  of  phenomena  dlaappears, 
and  is  replaced  by  rdienomena  of  one 
of  tbe  cAher  deacnptions,  and  that 
there  is  an  equivafence  in  quantity 
between  the  phenomena  that  have 
diei^tpeared  and  those  which  have 
been  produced,  insomuch  that  if  the 
jacicess  be  reversed,  the  very  some 
ijuanlity  which  had  disappeared  will 
reappear,  without  increase  or  diminu- 
tion. Thus,  the  amount  of  heat 
whioh  will  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
pound  of  water  one  degree  of  the 
theruunneter,   will,   if  expended. 
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weight  of  one  ponnd^^! 
the  same  exact  quantity  of  heat  ciui, 
by  certain  meanB,  he  reooverad, 
through  the  expenditure  of  exactly 
that  amount  of  mechanical  motion. 

The  establishment  of  this  oompn- 
hensive  law  has  led  to  a  change  in  the 
langnage  in  which  the  soientifio  world 
had  been  aconstomed  to  ^leak  of  vhnt 
are  called  the  Forces  of  Nature.  Be- 
fore this  ctarelation  between  pbeon- 
mcna  most  nnldce  one  anoih^  had 
been  ascertained,  their  unlikeness  hnd 
caused  tiiem  to  be  referred  to  eo  many 
distinct  forces.  Now  that  the;  are 
known  to  be  convertiHe  into  one 
another  without  loss,  they  ore  (■polieii 
of  OS  nil  of  them  results  of  one  and 
the  B.ime  force,  manifesting  itself  in 
different  modes.  Thisfocce(it  is  said) 
con  only  produce  a  limited  and  defi- 
nite quantity  of  effect,  but  alvi^ja 
dots  produce  that  definite  quantity  : 
and  prodneeB  it^  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  one  or  another  of  the 
forms,  or  divides  it  among  several, 
bat  so  Bs  (according  to  a  scsJe  ol 
numerical  equivalents  established  by 
eipeiiment)  always  to  make  up  the 
same  sum  :  and  no  one  of  the  mani- 
fest.Ttions  can  be  produced  save  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  another,  which  in  its  turn, 
in  appropriate  circumetancea,  will  re- 
appear undiniiiii^lied.  This  mutual 
interolian^eability  iif  the  forces  of 
nature,  according  to  fixed  numerical 
equivalents,  is  the  port  of  the  new 
doctrine  which  rests  on  iri'efiagnblo 
fact. 

To  molie  the  statement  true,  how- 
ever, it  is  necBBEoiy  to  add,  that  an 
inde^iiite  and  perhaps  immense  inter- 
val of  time  may  elapse  kietween  the 
disappGarance  of  the  force  in  onefonn 
and  its  reappearance  in  another.  A 
stone  thrown  up  into  tlie  air  with  a 
given  force,  and  falling  back  Im- 
mediately, will,  by  the  time  it  leschen 
the  earth,  recover  the  exact  amount 
of  mechanical  momentum  which  was 
expended  in  throwing  it  lip,  deduction 
being  mode  of  a  small  portToa  of 
motion  wtiich  has  been  communicated 
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totheair.  Bat  if  the  stone  has  lodged 
on  ft  height,  it  may  not  fall  back  for 
yetOBtOt  perhaps  ages, and  untilit  does, 
the  force  ezpendedfin  raising  it  is  tem- 
porarily lost,  being  represented  only 
by  what»  in  the  language  of  the  new 
theory,  is  called  potential  energy.  The 
ooal  imbedded  in  the  earth  is  con- 
sidered bv  the  theory  as  a  vast  reser- 
voir ol  force,  which  has  remained 
dormant  for  many  geological  periods, 
and  will  so  remain  until,  by  being 
bomt^  it  gives  out  the  stored-up  force 
in  the  form  of  heat  Yet  it  is  not 
Bunpoeed  that  this  force  is  a  material 
thi^  which  can  be  confined  by  bounds, 
as  usied  to  be  thought  of  latent  heat 
when  that  important  phenomenon  was 
first  diaoovered.  What  is  meant  is 
that  when  the  coal  does  at  last,  by 
combustion,  generate  a  quantity  of 
heat^  (transfonnable  like  all  other  heat 
into  mechanical  momentum  and  the 
other  forms  of  force,)  this  extrication 
of  heat  is  the  reappearance  of  a  force 
derived  from  the  sun's  rays,  expended 
myriads  of  ages  ago  in  the  vegetation 
of  the  organic  substances  which  were 
the  material  of  the  coaL 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  higher  stage 
of  the  theory  of  Conservation  of  Force ; 
the  part  which  is  no  longer  a  gene- 
ralization of  proved  fact,  but  a  com- 
bination of  fact  and  hypothesis. 
Stated  in  a  few  words,  it  is  as  follows : 
That  the  Conservation  of  Force  is 
really  the  Conservation  of  Motion ; 
that  in  the  various  interchanges  be- 
tween the  forms  of  force,  it  is  always 
motion  that  is  transformed  into  mo- 
tioiL  To  establish  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  motions  which  are  hypo- 
theticaL  The  supposition  is,  that  there 
are  motions  which  manifest  themselves 
to  our  senses  only  as  heat,  electricity, 
&C.,  beins  molecular  motions  ;  oscilla- 
tions, invisible  to  us,  among  the  minute 
particles  of  bodies ;  and  that  these 
mcdecular  motions  are  transmutablc 
into  molarmotions  (motions  of  masses) 
and  mxAax  motions  into  molecular. 
Now  there  is  a  real  basis  of  fact  for 
this  supposition :  we  have  positive 
eyidenoe  of  the  existence  of  molecular 


motion    in   these    manifestations   of 
force.    In  the  case  of  chemical  action, 
for  instance,   the  particles   separate 
and  form  new  combinations,   often 
with  a  great  visible  disturbance  of  the 
mass.     In  the  case  of  heat,  the  evi- 
dence is  equally  conclusive,  since  heat 
expands  bodies  (that  is,  causes  their 
particles  to  move/rtwi  one  another) ; 
and  if  of  sufficient  amount,  changes 
their  mode  of  aggregation  from  solid 
to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  gaseous. 
Again,  the  mechanicid  actions  which 
produce  heat — friction,  and  the  col- 
lision of  bodies — must  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  produce  a  shock,  that  is, 
an  internal  motion  of  particles,  which 
indeed,  we  find,  is  often  so  violent  as 
to  break  them  permanently  asunder. 
Such  facts  are  thought  to  warrant  the 
inference  that  it  is  not,  as*  was  sup- 
posed, heat  that  causes  the  motion  of 
particles,  but  the  motion  of  particles 
that  causes  heat ;  the  original  cause 
of  both   beine  the    previous  motion 
(whether  molar  or  molecular  —  col- 
lision of  bodies  or  combustion  of  fuel) 
which  formed    the  heating  agency. 
This  inference  already  contains  hypo- 
thesis :    but  at  least    the  supposed 
cause,  the  intestine  motion  of  mole- 
cules, is  a  z-era  cattaa.     But  in  order 
to  reduce  the  Conservation  of  Force 
to  Conservation  of   Motion,   it  was 
necessary  to  attribute  to  motion  the 
heat  pr(^)agated,  through  apparently 
empty  space,  from  the  sun.     This  re- 
quired the  supposition  (already  made 
for  the  explanati<m  of   the  laws  of 
light)   of  a  subtle  ether    pervading 
space,  which,  though  impalpable  to  us, 
must  have  the  property  which  consti- 
tutes matter,  that  of  resistance,  since 
waves  are  propagated  through  it  by 
an  impulse  from  a  given  point.     The 
ether  must  be  supposed  (a  supposition 
not  required  by  the  theory  of  light) 
to  penetrate  into  the  minute  inter- 
stices of  all  bodies.     The   vibratory 
motion  supposed  to  be  taking  place  in 
the  heated  mass  of  the  sun,  is  con- 
sidered as  imparted  from  that  mass 
to  the  particles  of  the  surrounding 
ether,  and  through  them  to  the  par- 
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tides  of  the  same  ether  in  the  inter- 
stices of  terrestrial  bodies ;  and  this, 
too,  with  a  sufficient  mechanical  force 
to  throw  the  particles  of  those  bodies 
into  a  state  of  similar  vibration,  pro- 
ducing the  expansion  of  their  mass, 
and  the  sensation  of  heat  in  sentient 
creatures.  All  this  is  hypothesis, 
though  of  its  legitimacy  as  hypothesis 
I  do  not  mean  to  express  any  doubt. 
It  would  seem  to  foUow  as  a  conse- 
quence from  this  theory,  that  Force 
may  and  should  be  defined,  matter 
in  motion.  This  definition,  however, 
will  not  stand,  for,  as  has  already 
been  seen,  the  matter  needs  not  be 
in  ctctual  motion.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  motion  afterwards 
manifested  is  actually  taking  place 
among  the  molecules  of  the  coal  dur- 
ing its  sojourn  in  the  earth  ;^  certainly 
not  in  the  stone  which  is  at  rest  on 
the  eminence  to  which  it  has  been 
raised.  The  true  definition  of  Force 
must  be,  not  motion,  but  Potentiality 
of  Motion ;  and  what  the  doctrine, 
if  established,  amounts  to  is,  not  that 
there  is  at  all  times  the  same  quantity 
of  actual  motion  in  the  universe  ;  but 
that  the  possibilities  of  motion  are 
limited  to  a  definite  quantity,  which 
cannot  be  added  to,  but  which  cannot 
be  exhausted ;  and  that  all  actual 
motion  which  takes  place  in  Nature  is 
a  draft  upon  this  limited  stock.  It 
needs  not  all  of  it  have  ever  existed 
as  actual  motion.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  potential  motion  in  the 
universe  in  the  form  of  gravitation, 
which  it  would  be  a  great  abuse  of 
hypothesis  to  suppose  to  have  been 
stored  up  by  the  expenditure  of  an 
equal  amount  of  actual  motion  in  some 
former  state  of  the  universe.     Nor 

*  I  believe,  however,  the  accredited 
authorities  do  suppose  that  molecular 
motion,  equivalent  in  amount  to  that 
which  will  be  manifested  in  the  combus- 
tion of  the  coal,  is  actually  taking  place 
during  the  whole  of  the  long  interval,  if 
not  In  the  coal,  yet  in  the  oxygen  which 
will  then  combine  with  it.  But  how  purely 
hypothetical  this  supposition  is,  need 
hardly  be  remarked ;  I  venture  to  say,  im- 
necessarily  and  extravagantly  hypotiiieti- 
caL 


does  the  motion  produced  by  gravity 
take  place,  so  far  as  we  know,  at  tbe 
expense  of  any  other  motion,  either 
molar  or  molecular. 

It  is  proper  to  consider  whether  the 
adoption  of  this  theory  as  a  scientific 
truth,  involving  as  it  does  a  change 
in  the  conception  hitherto  entertaineid 
of  the  most  general  physical  agencies, 
requires  any  modification  in  the  view 
I  have  taken  of  Causation  as  a  law  of 
nature.  As  it  appears  to  me,  none 
whatever.  The  manifestations  which 
the  theory  regards  as  modes  of  motion 
are  as  much  distinct  and  separate 
phenomena  when  referred  to  a  single 
force  as  when  attributed  to  several 
Whether  the  phenomenon  is  called  a 
transformation  of  force  or  the  genera- 
tion of  one,  it  has  its  own  set  or  sets 
of  antecedents,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  invariable  and  uncondi- 
tional sequence ;  and  that  set,  or 
those  sets,  of  antecedents  are  its 
cause.  The  relation  of  the  Conser- 
vation theory  to  the  principle  of 
Causation  is  discussed  in  much  de- 
tail,  and  very  instructively,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bain,  in  the  second  vdume  of 
his  Logic.  The  chief  practical  con- 
clusion drawn  by  him  bearing  on 
Causation  is,  that  we  must  distinguish 
in  the  assemblage  of  conditions  which 
constitutes  the  Cause  of  a  pheno- 
menon two  elements :  one,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  force ;  the  other,  the  col- 
location or  position  of  objects  whidi 
is  required  in  order  that  the  force 
may  undergo  the  particular  transmu- 
tation which  constitutes  the  pheno- 
menon. Now,  it  might  always  have 
been  said  with  acknowledged  correct- 
ness, that  a  force  and  a  collocation 
were  both  of  them  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  phenomenon.  The  law  oi 
causation  is,  that  change  can  only  be 
produced  by  change.  Along  with  any 
number  of  stationary  antecedents, 
which  are  collocations,  there  must 
be  at  least  one  changing  antecedoit, 
which  is  a  force.  To  produce  a  bon- 
fire, there  must  not  only  be  fuel,  and 
air,  and  a  spark,  which  are  collooa- 
tions,  but  chemical  action  between 
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tlie  Mr  and  the  materials,  which  is 
a  force.  To  grind  com,  there  must 
be  a  ceriiain  collocation  of  the  parts 
composing  a  mill,  relatively  to  one 
another  and  to  the  com ;  but  there 
must  also  be  the  gravitation  of  water, 
or  the  motion  of  wind,  to  supply  a 
foroa  But  as  the  force  in  these  cases 
was  regarded  as  a  property  of  the 
objects  in  which  it  is  embodied,  it 
seemed  tautology  to  say  that  there 
must  be  the  collocation  and  the  force. 
As  the  collocation  must  be  a  colloca- 
tion of  objects  possessing  the  force- 
giving  property,  the  collocation,  so 
understood,  included  the  force. 

How,  then,  shall  we  have  to  express 
these  facts,  if  the  theory  be  finally 
sabstantiated  that  all  Force  is  redu- 
cible to  a  previous  Motion  ?  We  shall 
have  to  say  that  one  of  the  conditions 
of  every  phenomenon  is  an  antecedent 
Motion.  But  it  will  have  to  be  ex- 
plained that  this  needs  not  be  actual 
motion.  The  coal  which  supplies  the 
force  exerted  in  combustion  is  not 
shown  to  have  been  exerting  that  force 
in  the  form  of  molecular  motion  in  the 
pit ;  it  was  not  even  exerting  pressure. 
The  stone  on  the  eminence  is  exerting 
a  pressure,  but  only  equivalent  to  its 
weight,  not  to  the  additional  momen- 
tum it  would  acquire  by  falling.  The 
antecedent,  therefore,  is  not  a  force  in 
action ;  and  we  can  still  only  call  it 
a  property  of  the  objects,  by  which 
they  would  exert  a  force  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  fresh  collocation.  The  col- 
location, therefore,  still  includes  the 
force.  The  force  said  to  be  stored  up, 
18  simply  a  particular  property  which 
the  object  has  acquired.  The  cause 
we  are  in  search  of  is  a  collocation 
of  objects  possessing  that  particular 
property.  When  indeed  we  inquire 
further  into  the  cause  from  which  they 
derive  that  property,  the  new  concep- 
tion introduced  by  the  Conservation 
theory  comes  in  :  the  property  is  itself 
an  effect,  and  its  cause,  accordini^  to 
the  theory,  is  a  former  motion  of 
exactly  equivalent  amount,  which  has 
been  impressed  on  the  particles  of  the 
body,  periiaps  at  some  very  distant 


period.  But  the  case  is  simply  one 
of  those  we  have  already  considered, 
in  which  the  efficacy  of  a  cause  con- 
sists in  its  investing  an  object  with  a 
property.  The  force  said  to  be  laid 
up,  and  merely  potential,  is  no  more 
a  really  existing  thing  than  any  other 
properties  of  objects  are  really  exist- 
ing things.  The  expression  is  a  mere 
artifice  of  language,  convenient  for 
describing  the  phenomena :  it  is  un- 
necessary to  suppose  that  anything 
has  been  in  continuous  existence  ex- 
cept an  abstract  potentiality.  A  force 
suspended  in  its  operation,  neither 
manifesting  itself  by  motion  nor  by 
pressure,  is  not  an  existing  fact,  but 
a  name  for  our  conviction  that  in  ap- 
propriate circumstances  a  fact  woidd 
take  place.  We  know  that  a  pound 
weight,  were  it  to  fall  from  the  earth 
into  the  sun,  would  acquire  in  falling 
a  momentum  equal  to  millions  of 
pounds ;  but  we  do  not  credit  the 
pound  weight  with  more  of  actually 
existing  force  than  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  it  is  now  exerting  on  the 
earth,  and  that  is  exactly  a  pound. 
We  might  as  well  say  that  a  force  of 
millions  of  pounds  exists  in  a  pound, 
as  that  the  force  which  will  manifest 
itself  when  the  coal  is  burnt  is  a  real 
thing  existing  in  the  coaL  What  is 
fixed  in  the  coal  is  only  a  certain  pro- 
perty :  it  has  become  fit  to  be  the  ante- 
cedent of  an  effect  called  combustion, 
which  partly  consists  in  giving  out, 
under  certain  conditions,  a  given  de- 
finite quantity  of  heat. 

We  thus  see  that  no  new  general 
conception  of  Causation  is  introduced 
by  the  Conservation  theory.  The  in- 
destructibility of  Force  no  more  inter- 
feres with  the  theory  of  Causation 
than  the  indestructibility  of  Matter, 
meaning  by  matter  the  element  of 
resistance  in  the  sensible  world.  It 
only  enables  us  to  understand  better 
than  before  the  nature  and  laws  of 
some  of  the  sequences. 

This  better  understanding,  how- 
ever, enables  us,  with  Mr.  Bain,  to 
admit,  as  one  of  the  tests  for  distin- 
guishing causation   from  mere  con- 
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comitaiice,  tbe  expenditiiiv  or  tnuusfer  )  uould  continue  unsupparted  for  i, 

of  energy.     If  the  effect,  or  any  part   '' '  ''     "      ''  '"' 

of  theeffect,  to  be  ainauated  for,  ooD- 
aata  in  putting  mattec  in  motion,  then 
Dny  of  the  obieots  present  which  biu 
lost  motion  tme  contributed  to  the 
effect ;  ajid  ttiia  ia  the  trae  meaning 
of  the  propnution  that  the  cauBe  is 
that  one  of  tlm  autecedenta  which 
eierts  active  force. 


.  It  k 


I  this  place  b 


aovcrc  hi  a  rather  oncienc  UDccnne 
epectjngcauaation,  which  bus  been 
vived  during  ths;  last  few  years 
many  ijuart^^  and  at  preseiit  gives 


)  aigna  of  lite  thi 
theory  of  causation  at  variance  with 
that  set  forth  in  the  practiding  pages. 
Acoordiug  to  tlie  theory  in  question, 
Uind,  or,  to  apeak  more  precuely,  Will 
ia  the  nnly  cause  of  phenomena.  Ilie 
tvpe  of  Cajiaation,  aa  well  as  the  ex- 
Gluaiva  eource  from  which  ive  derive 
the  idea,  a  our  own  vultmtary  agency. 
Here,  luid  here  only  |it  ia  said)  we 
have  direct  evidenue  of  ouiBBtian.  We 
know  that  wo  cun  move  our  bodiea. 
Respecting  tlie  pbennmenai  of  inaui- 
mate  nature,  we  have  oo  other  (Uroct 
knon'ledge  than  thnt  of  autecedenoe 
and  ae()ueuae.  But  in  the  caae  of  our 
voluntary  actiona,  it  is  affirmed  that 

have  experience  of  resiUta.  An  act 
of  volition,  whether  followed  by  ou 
effect  or  not,  ia  accompanied  by  a  con- 
aciouaneaa  of  effort,  "of  force  exartod, 
of  power  in  actitm,  which  is  necesBarily 
causal  or  cauaative,"  This  feeling  of 
ener^  Or  foree  inherent  in  an  act  of 
will  IB  knowledge  d  pTtori ;  a.'eurance 
prior  to  eiperience  that  we  have  the 
piiwer  of  cauaing  effects.  Volition, 
tharsfarc,  it  ia  anBerted,  ia  aowething 
mars  than  an  unconditional  antece- 
dent ;  it  is  a  cause  in  a  different  sense 
Erorn  that  in  which  phyaicol  pheno* '  of 
mcna  are  said  to  cause  one  onothei     ' 


ot  oven  conceive  of  change  of  pheno- 
lena  without  the  enei^  o(  a  miud." 
The  word  action  "  itaelf,  aaye  another 
'riter  of  the  same  Hchool,  "  boa  no 
,ptwh« 


to  tbe  doings  of  an  intelligent  agent. 
Let  any  one  conceive,  if  he  caii,  of 
any  power,  energy,  or  force,  inherent 


may  have  the  aemblance  of  bei^g  pro- 
duced by  physical  causes,  but  they 
ore  in  reality  produced,  Bay  these 
writers,  by  the  inunediate  tkgeacj  of 
mind.  All  things  whioh  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  human  [or.  I  suppose,  an 
animal)  will,  proceed,  they  say, 
directly  from  divine  will  The  earth 
ia  not  moved  by  tbe  oombinatkin  ot  a 
centripetal  and  a  projectile  foroa ; 
thia  ia  but  a  mode  of  qtealciug,  which 


It  is  moved  by  the  direct  volition  of 
an  Ouiiiipoterit  Being,  in  a  path  ooiu- 
ciding  witli  that  wiiich  we  deduce 
from    tbe    hypotbeais    of    tbeae    two 

As  I  have  so  often  observed,  thu 
general  question  of  tbe  existence  of 
Efficient  Causes  doss  not  fall  within 
tbe  limits  of  our  subject :  but  a  theory 
which  represents  them  as  capable  aS 
being  subjects  of  human  kuowledga, 
and  which  passes  oS  as  efficient  cauaea 
what  are  only  physical  or  phenomena] 
causes,  belongs  as  much  to  Logic  as 
t<j  Metaphysics,  and  ia  a  fit  subject 
for  ctiscUHsion  here. 

To  my  apprebension,  a  volition  is 
not  an  etficient,  but  simply  a  phyaical 
cause.     Our  will  causes  our  bodily 


Q  the  I 


tht 


icieut  Cause.     Fmi 


tbe  further 
doctrine,  that  Volition  is  the  tale 
Efficient  Cause  of  ail  phenomena. 
"  It  IB  inconoeivuble  that  dead  force 


other,  in.  which  c 

spark  causes  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder The  volition,  a  stato  of  our 
lind,  ia  tbe  antecedent ;  the  motion 
limbs  in  conformity  to  the  voli- 
tbe  censetiuent.  This  aequenoe 
i  conceive  to  bo  not  a  aubjr.'cC  of  direct 
coDBciouiines^  in  the  seniw  inieudeiJ 
by  the  theory.  The  antecedent,  in- 
deed, and  the  cuiuier)uent,  are  subject* 
~  it  the  ctmneotioiu 
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between  them  it  *  subject  of  experi- 
ence. I  cannot  admit  that  our  oon- 
adooineu  of  the  volition  contains  in 
itself  any  d  priori  knowledge  that  the 
muscular  motion  will  follow.  If  our 
nerves  of  motion  were  paralysed,  or 
our  musdes  stiff  and  inflexible,  and 
had  been  so  all  our  lives,  I  do  not  see 
the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that 
we  sbwld  ever  (unless  by  information 
from  otiier  people)  have  known  any- 
thing of  volition  as  a  physical  power, 
or  been  conscious  of  any  tendency  in 
feelings  of  our  mind  to  produce  mo- 
tions of  our  body,  or  of  other  bodies. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say  whether 
we  should  in  that  case  have  had  the 
physical  feelins  which  I  suppose  is 
meant  when  uiese  writers  speak  of 
"  consoiouBnees  of  effort : ''  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not ;  since  that 
physical  feeling  is  probably  a  state  of 
nervous  sensation  b^inning  and  end- 
ing in  the  brain,  without  involving  the 
motoiY  apparatus :  but  we  certainly 
Hhould  not  have  designated  it  by  any 
term  equivalent  to  effort,  nince  effort 
implies  consciously  aiming  at  an  end, 
which  we  should  not  only  in  that  case 
have  had  no  reason  to  do,  but  could 
not  even  have  had  the  idea  of  doing. 
If  conscious  at  all  of  this  peculiar 
sensation,  we  should  have  be«n  con- 
scious of  it,  I  conceive,  only  as  a  kind 
of  uneasiness,  accompanying  our  feel- 
ings of  desire. 

It  is  well  argued  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  against  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion, that  it  **  is  refuted  by  the  con- 
sideration that  between  the  overt  fact 
of  corporeal  movement  of  which  we 
are  coenisant,  and  the  internal  act  of 
mentflJ  determination  of  which  we 
are  also  cognisant,  there  intervenes 
a  numerous  series  of  intermediate 
agencies  of  which  we  have  no  know- 
l^lge ;  and,  consequently,  that  we 
can  have  no  consciousness  of  any 
casual  connection  between  the  ex- 
treme links  of  this  chain,  the  volition 
to  move  and  the  limb  moving,  as  this 
hypothesis  asserts.  No  one  is  im- 
mediately conscious,  for  example,  of 
moving  his  arm  through  his  volition. 


Previously  to  this  ultimate  movement, 
muscles,  nerves,  a  multitude  of  solid 
and  fluid  parts,  must  be  set  in  motion 
by  the  will,  but  of  this  motion  we 
know,  from  consciousness,  absolutely 
nothing.  A  person  struck  with  para- 
lysis is  conscious  of  no  inability  in 
his  limb  to  fulfil  the  determinations 
of  his  will ;  and  it  is  only  after  hav- 
ing willed,  and  finding  that  his  limbs 
do  not  obey  his  vc^tion,  that  he  learns 
by  this  experience  that  the  external 
movement  does  not  follow  the  inter- 
nal act  But  as  the  paralytic  kams 
after  the  volition  that  his  limbs  do  not 
obey  his  mind,  so  it  is  only  after 
volition  that  the  man  in  health  learns 
that  his  limbs  do  obey  the  mandates 
of  his  will"* 

Those  against  whom  I  am  contend- 
ing have  never  produced,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  produce,  any  positive  evi- 
dence t  that  the  power  of  our  will  to 

*  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  if.  Lect. 
xxxix.  pp.  TOi-392. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  invoke  tho  autho- 
rity of  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  favour  of 
my  own  opinions  ou  Causation,  as  I  can 
against  the  particular  theory  which  I  am 
now  combating.  But  that  acute  thinker 
has  a  the(M7  of  Causation  peculiar  to  him- 
self, which  has  never  yet,  as  far  as  I  know, 
been  analytically  examined,  but  which,  I 
venture  to  think,  admits  of  as  complete 
refutatimi  as  any  one  of  tho  fal«e  or  insuf* 
ficient  psychological  theories  which  strew 
the  ground  in  such  numbers  under  his 
potent  metaphysical  scythe.  (Since  exa- 
mined and  controverted  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  An  BxaminatUm  0/  Sir  William 
Hamilton'*  Philosopfiy.) 

t  Unless  we  are  to  consider  as  such  tho 
foUowing  statement  by  one  of  the  writers 
quoted  in  the  text:  "In  the  cafto  of  mental 
exertion,  the  result  to  be  accomplished  is 
preconsldered  or  meditated,  and  is  therefore 
known  A  priori,  or  before  experience." — 
Bowen's  Loioell  Lecture*  on  the  Application 
of  Melap/iifsical  and  Slhical  Science  to  the 
Evidence  of  Religion,  Iktston,  18^0.  This 
is  merely  saying  that  when  we  will  a  thing 
we  have  an  idea  of  it.  But  to  have  an  idea 
of  what  we  wish  to  happen  docs  not  imply 
A  prophetic  knowledge  tliat  it  will  happen. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  tho  first  tx-me 
wo  exerted  our  will,  when  wo  had  of  course 
no  experience  of  any  of  tho  }>ower8  resid- 
ing in  us,  we  nevertheless  must  already 
have  known  that  we  possessed  them,  since 
we  cannot  will  that  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve to  bo  in  our  power.  But  tho  impos- 
sibility is  perhaps  in  the  words  only,  and 


•» 


tho  apporeut 
effect.     T' 


)ve  our  bodies  woitld  be  known  Ui  by 
iu  iDdapeudeiitly  of  Experience.  Whut 
thej  have  to  eaj  on  the  Bubject  is, 
that  the  production  of  phyaicol  events 
by  a  will  aeeins  to  carry  itH  own  (rx- 
jrtKmtiou  with  it,  while  the  action  of 
matter  upon  matter  seeuiH  to  require 
mmething  else  to  eiphua  it ;  aud  is 
even,  according  to  them,  "inconceiv- 
able" on  any  other  supposition  thiui 
tiiat  Bome  will  intervenes  between 
its  apparent 
ey  caua  reac  their  case  on 
0  the  inherent  laws  of  our 
faculty  ;  mirtaking,  as  I 
appn^iiend,  for  the  lawn  of  that  faculty 
its  acquired  habits,  grounded  on  tho 
spontaneous  tendemnes  of  its  uncul- 
tured atate.  The  sucoeaeion  between 
the  will  to  move  a  limb  and  the  actual 
motiiHi  is  one  of  the  mnet  direct  and 
inatantaneouB  of  all  tiequencea  which 
come  under  uur  observation,  and  ih 
familiar  to  every  moment's  experi- 
ence from  our  earliest  infancy  ;  more 
familiar  than  any  auoceaaion  of  events 
exterior  to  oor  bodies,  and  espedally 
more  so  than  any  other  case  of  the 
apparent  origination  (as  distinguished 
f  mm  the  mere  oommunicaeion)  of  mo- 
tion. Now,  it  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  to  be  always  at- 
teml^ng  to  fBciUtate  ite  conception 
of  unfamiliar  facta  by  aaaimilating 
them  to  others  which  are  familiar. 
Accordingly,  our  voluntary  acta,  being 
the  most  familiar  to  ua  of  all  cases  of 
causation,  are,  in  the  infancy  and 
early  youth  of  the  human  race,  apon- 
toneoily  taken  as  the  type  of  oauna- 
tiou  in  general,  and  all  phenomena 
are  suppctied  to  be  directly  produced 
not  in  tiiB  taotH ;  tor  »b  may  dairt  whAt 


-will  of  some  a 
This  original  FeCichiam  I  shull  not 
characterise  in  the  words  of  Hume, 
or  of  any  follower  of  Huroe,  but  iu 
those  of  a  religious  metaphysician,  Ih-. 
Reid,  in  order  more  effectoally  to  show 
the  unanimity  which  exists  on  the  snb- 
ject  among  all  competent  thinkers. 

"  When  we  turn  onr  attention  to 
external  objeots.  and  begin  to  eierciae 
our  rational  fiMMltieH  about  them,  we 
End  that  there  are  nome  motions  and 
changes  in  them  which  we  have  power 
to  produce,  and  that  ther«  are  many 
which  mnst  have  some  other  cause. 
Either  the  objects  must  have  life  and 
active  power,  aa  we  have,  or  they  must 
be  moved  or  chained  by  something 
that  has  life  and  active  power,  as  ex- 
terna! objects  are  moved  by  us. 

"  Our  first  thoughts  seem  to  be,  that 
the  objects  in  which  we  pereeive  such 
motion  have  imdeniCanding  and  active 
power  aa  we  have.  'Savages,'  aays  the 
Abb^  Baynal, '  wherever  they  see  mo- 
tion which  they  cannot  account  for, 
there  they  suppose  a  eouL'  All  men 
may  be  considered  aa  savages  in  thia 
respect,  until  they  are  capable  of  in- 
struction, and  of  using  theirf  acuities  in 
amoreperfeetmanner  than  savages  do. 

"  The  Abb^  Kaynal's  observatkni  is 
Guificiently  conGrmed  both  ftmn  fact 
andfrom  theetructure  of  nit  languagea. 

"Rude  nations  do  really  believe  ann, 
moon,  and  Eitars,  earth,  sea.  and  sir, 
fountains  and  lakes,  to  have  under- 
standing and  active  power.  To  pay 
homage  to  them,  and  implore  tfirir 
favour,  is  a  kind  of  idolatry  natural 
to  eavagea. 

"  All  languages  cart?  in  thar  atmc- 


Andiiia  br  Dxperlencfl 
ttooording  b.  our  deiii 


Mir  VTiU,  this. 


ture  the  marks  of  their  being  funned 
when  this  belief  prevailed.  The  dis- 
tinction of  verba  and  participles  into 
active  and  passive,  which  is  found  in 
all  languages,  must  have  been  ori^- 
ally  intended  to  diatinguiah  what  is 
really  active  from  what  is  merely  pas- 
sive ;  and  in  all  languages  we  &ul 
active  verto  applied  t"  '■""""  -'-'-'^ 
in  which,  according  to 
nal'a  obeervations,  savages  K 


to  those  obMBt.  i 
>theAbbflHBH 
vages  mifl^^^H 
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'^Thtis  we  say  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  and  comes  to  the  meridian,  the 
moon  changes,  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows, 
the  winds  blow.  Languages  were 
formed  by  men  who  believed  these 
objects  to  have  life  and  active  power 
in  themselves.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
per and  natural  to  express  their  mo- 
tions and  changes  by  active  verbs. 

**  There  is  no  surer  way  of  tracing 
the  sentiments  of  nations  before  they 
have  records  than  by  the  structure 
of  their  language,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  changes  produced  in  it 
by  time,  will  always  retain  some  sig- 
natures of  the  thoughts  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  invented.  When  we 
find  the  same  sentiments  indicated  in 
the  structure  of  all  languages,  those 
sentiments  must  have  been  common 
to  the  human  species  when  languages 
were  invented. 

"  When  a  few,  of  superior  intellec- 
tual abilities,  find  leisure  for  specu- 
lation, they  begin  to  philosophise,  and 
soon  discover  that  many  of  those 
objects  which  at  first  they  believed 
to  be  intelligent  and  active  are  really 
lifeless  and  passive.  This  is  a  very 
important  discovery.  It  elevates  the 
mind,  emancipates  from  many  vulgar 
superstitions,  and  invites  to  further 
discoveries  of  the  same  kind. 

"  As  philosophy  advances,  life  and 
activity  m  natural  objects  retires,  and 
leaves  them  dead  and  inactive.  In- 
stead oi  moving  voluntarily,  we  find 
them  to  be  moved  necessarily;  in- 
stead of  acting,  we  find  them  to  be 
acted  upon ;  and  Nature  appears  as 
one  great  machine,  where  one  wheel 
is  turned  by  another,  that  by  a  third; 
and  how  far  this  necessary  succession 
may  reach,  the  philosopher  does  not 
know."  * 

There  is,  then,  a  spontaneous  ten- 
dency of  the  intellect  to  account  to 
itself  for  all  cases  of  causation  by 
assimilating  them  to  the  intentional 
acts  of  voluntary  agents  like  itself. 
This  is  the  instinctive  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind  in  its  earliest  stage, 

*  Reid's  Buayt  on  tht  Active  PawerSf  Essay 
It.  chap.  3. 


before  it  has  become  familiar  with 
any  other  invariable  sequences  than 
those  between  its  own  volitions  or 
those  of  other  human  beings  and  their 
voluntary  acts.  As  the  notion  of 
fixed  laws  of  succession  among  ex- 
ternal phenomena  gradually  esta- 
blishes itself,  the  propensity  to  refer 
all  phenomena  to  voluntary  agency 
slowly  gives  way  before  it.  The  sug- 
gestions, however,  of  daily  life  con- 
tinuing to  be  more  powerful  than 
those  of  scientific  thought,  the  original 
instinctive  philosophy  maintains  its 
ground  in  the  mind,  underneath  the 
growths  obtained  by  cultivation,  and 
keeps  up  a  constant  resistance  to  their 
throwing  their  roots  deep  into  the 
soil.  The  theory  against  which  I  am 
contending  derives  its  nourishment 
from  that  substratmn.  Its  strength 
does  not  lie  in  argument,  but  in  its 
affinity  to  an  obstinate  tendency  of 
the  infancy  of  the  human  mind. 

That  this  tendency,  however,  is  not 
the  result  of  an  inherent  mental  law, 
is  proved  by  superabundant  evidence. 
The  history  of  science,  from  its  ear- 
liest dawn,  shows  that  mankind  have 
not  been  unanimous  in  thinking  either 
that  the  action  of  matter  upon  mat- 
ter was  not  conceivable,  or  that  the 
action  of  mind  upon  matter  was.  To 
some  thinkers,  and  some  schools  of 
thinkers,  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times,  this  last  has  appeared 
much  more  inconceivable  than  the 
former.  Sequences  entirely  physical 
and  material,  as  soon  as  they  had 
become  sufficiently  familiar  to  the 
human  mind,  came  to  be  thought 
perfectly  natural,  and  were  regarded 
not  only  as  needing  no  explanation 
themselves,  but  as  being  capable  of 
affording  it  to  others,  and  even  of 
serving  as  the  ultimate  explanation 
of  things  in  general. 

One  of  the  ablest  recent  supporters 
of  the  Volitional  theory  has  furnished 
an  explanation,  at  once  historically 
true  and  philosophically  acute,  of  the 
failure  of  the  Greek  philosophers  in 
physical  inquiry,  in  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive,  he  unconsciously   depicts   his 
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own  stato  of  mind,  **  Tlieir  stum- 
bling-blook  was  one  as  to  bbe  nature 
of  the  evidenon  they  had  to  expect 
for  their  ounvictiou.  .  .  .  They  hod 
nob  seizad  the  idea  that  they  must 
not  expuot  to  underetuid  the  proceases 
of  uutwurd  auunm,  but  oiily  thuir 
results  :  and  EOnBequently,  the  whulti 
physical  pbiloaophy  of  the  Greeks  wu 
an  attempt  to  identify  mentally  tlie 
effect  with  ita  cause,  to  fed  after  some 
not  only  necessary  but  natural  can> 
neotioii,  where  they  meant  by  natural 
that  which  would  per  te  carry  eoiue 
prcEumptioa  to  then  own  mind.  .  .  . 
They  wonted  to  ms  some  raaoa  why 
the  phyaicol  antecedent  should  pro- 
duce this  particulai'  couaequent,  and 
their  ouly  attempts  were  in  directioim 
where  they  could  find  anchrHasooH."* 
In  other  words,  they  were  not  content 
merely  to  know  that  one  phenomenon 
wat  alwayB  followed  1^  another ;  they 
thought  that  they  bad  ikA  attained 
the  true  aim  of  acienca  unless  they 
could  perceive  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  one  phenomenon  from  which  it 
might  have  been  known  or  preamued 
pniiiom  to  trial  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  the  other ;  juat  what  the 
writer,  wlui  baa  eo  clearly  pointed  out 
their  error,  thinks  that  lie  pereeives 
in  the  nature  of  th(  ..... 
VoUtion.  And  to  complete  the 
ment  of  the  case,  be  should  uai-e 
added  that  these  early  apeculatora 
not  onty  made  this  their  aim,  but 
were  quite  aatialied  with  their  success 
in  it ;  not  only  sought  for  oausea 
which  should  ean^  in  their  mere 
statement  evidence  of  their  efficiency, 
but  fully  believed  that  they  had  found 
auoh  causes.  The  reviewer  can  see 
plainly  that  thie  woa  au  error,  beoauae 
he  doea  not  believe  that  there  exiat 
an;  reEotiouB  between  material  phe- 
nomena which  can  account  for  tiieir 
producing  one  another  ;  but  the  very 


latioii  of  physical  . 
pfaysicol  facts  the  kind  of  I 
aatiafaction  which  we  connect  with 
the  word  explonatiou,  and  which  the 
reviewer  w«ild  have  us  think  can 
only  be  found  in  referring  phenouiumt 
to  B  will.  When  Tbalea  and  Hippo 
held  that  moisture  was  tlie  universal 
cause  and  external  tkment  of  wliioh 
all  other  things  were  but  tlte  infinitely 
various  aenaible  numlfeatatjons  ;  when 
Anaxiiuenes  predicted  the  same  tbing 
of  air,  Pythagoras  of  numbeI?^  and 
the  like,  they  oil  thought  that  Ibey 
bad  found  a  real  explanation,  and 
were  content  to  rest  in  this  eifdona- 
tion  as  ultimate.  The  ordinal^  sa- 
quenocB  of  the  estemal  universe 
appeared  to  them,  no  leas  than  tu 
their  untie,  to  be  inconoeivolile  with- 
out the  supposition  of  some  imiversal 
agency  to  connect  the  antecedents 
with  tlie  conaequentu ;  but  they  did 
not  thmk  that  Volition,  ejcerted  by 
niinda,  was  the  only  agency  whitA 
fulSiled  this  requirement.  Sloiirttite, 
or  air,  or  numbers,  carried  to  thaie 
preciaeiy  a'  ' 


full  satisfaction  t 
their  eonceptive  faculty. 

It  waa  not  the  Greeks  alone  who 
"  wanted  to  eee  some  reason  why  the 
physical  antecedent  should  pnnQaG 
this  particular  conaequent."  some  aoa- 
neotion  "which  would  per  m  "^'^ 
some  presumption  to  their  own  mbid. 
Among  modem  pbilosopberB,  Lnboitz 
laid  it  down  aa  a  self -evident  prim^da 
that  all  physioal  causes  without  exosp- 
tiun  most  coutoin  in  their  own  natutv 
something  which  makee  it  intelligifaia 
that  they  should  be  able  to  produce 
the  effects  which  they  do  prudocek 
For  from  admictinu  Volition  as  the 
only  kind  of  eauae  which  carried  inter- 
nal evidence  of  its  own  power,  and  aa 
the  real  bond  of  connection  between 
phyaical  antecedents  and  Ibfor  codm- 
they  quenta,  he  dHmaoded  >ome  nataiaillT 
einji- 1  and  per  te  etiiuieat  physical  anteoa- 
deot  aa  the  bond  of  counsction  ba- 
ijo.      I  tween  Volition 
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B  dratinctly  refoBed  to  ulimt  the 
viH  of  Ood  as  a.  snSicieDt  eiplanation 
nf  anything  except  miractoB  ;  and  in- 
Bwted  upon  fimfing  sometbing  that 
would  aqcoimt  letter  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  than  a  mere  reference 
todirine  volition.* 

Again,  nnd  oonversely,  the  acUon 
of  mind  upon  matter  (which,  we  are 
now  told,  not  only  nendti  no  explana- 
tion itself,  bnt  in  the  explanatinn  of 
aS  other  effects)  luui  appeal^  to 
some  thinken  to  be  itself  the  grand 
inoonceivabUity.  It  was  to  get  over 
this  very  difGcully  that  the  Cartesians 
invented  the  Hystem  of  Occasional 
CmiBeii.  They  oonld  not  conceive  that 
tboi^ghta  in  a  mind  could  piodnce 
movementB  in  a  body,  or  that  bodily 
movements  could  produce  thoughts. 
Tbey  oonld  Bee  no  necessary  connec- 
tion, 111  relation  d  prixn-i,  between  a 
motion  and  a,  thnnght.  And  aa  the 
ClartesiBna,more  than  any  other  school 
of  philosophical  speculation  befora  oc 
since,  made  their  own  mindu  the  mea- 
Mtte  of  all  things,  and  rehued,  on 
principle,  to  believe  that  Nature  had 
done  what  they  were  n&able  to  see 
any  reason  why  she  must  do,  tbey 
affirmed  it  to  be  impossible  that  a 
material  and  a  mental  fact  oould  be 
cansea  one  of  uuother.  They  regarded 
tJiem  OS  mere  Occasions  on  which  the 
real  agent,  God,  thought  tit  to  exert 
bis  power  OS  a  Cause.  When  a  man 
wills  to  move  his  foot,  it  is  not  his 
will  that  moves  it,  hut  God  (they 
said)  moves  it  on  the  occasion  of  his 
wilL  Ood,  acwirding  to  this  aystom, 
ia  the  only  efficient  cause,  not  rptd 
mind,  or  qu4  endowed  with  volition, 
but  qud  omnipotent.  Thin  hypothe- 
sis was,  aa  I  said,  originally  suggested 
V^  the  snpposed  inconceivalnljty  of 
any  real  motnol  action  between  Mind 
andMattar;  butitwasafterwardsBH- 
tended  to  the  action  of  Matter  upon 
Matter,  for  on  a  nicer  examination 
they  found  this  inconceivable  too,  and 
therefore,  according  to  their  logic,  im- 
poraiUe.  The  deui  tx  machiud  w.is 
ultimately  called  in  to  produce  a  spark 
•    Yldesnpri,p,  >S7,  noto. 


on  the  occasion  of  a  flint  and  steel 
coming  together,  or  to  break  an  egg 
on  the  occasion  of  its  falling  on  the 
ground. 

All  this,  nndoubtedly,  ehows  that 
it  is  the  disposition  of  nunkind  in 
general  not  to  be  satiaGed  with  know. 


cedent  a 


fact  ii  invariably 
.nother  consequent,  but 
to  looe  ont  Tor  something  which  may 
Beena  to  explain  their  being  sol  Bot 
we  aim  see  that  this  demand  may  be 
oompletely  satisfied  by  an  agent^ 
pur^y  physical,  provided  it  be  much 
more  familiar  than  that  which  it  is 
invoked  to  explain.  To  Thales  and 
Anaximenea  it  apfieared  inconceiv- 
able that  the  auteoedents  which  we 
see  in  nature  should  produce  the  con- 
sequents, but  perfectly  natural  that 
water  or  air  should  produce  them. 
The  writeis  whnni  I  oppose  declare 
this  inconceivable,  but  can  conceiYB 
that  mind,  or  volition,  is  per  K  an 
efficient  cause  ;  while  the  CHrteaians 
could  not  conceive  even  that,  hut 
peremptorily  declared  that  uo  mode 
of  proaJuction  of  any  fact  wliatever 
was  conceivable,  except  the  direct 
agency  of  an  omnipotent  being.  Thiu 
giving  additional  proof  of  what  finds 
new  ciinflrmation  in  every  stage  of 
the  bistory  of  science,  that  both  what 
persons  con,  and  wliat  they  cannot, 
conceive  is  very  much  an  affikir  of 
accident,  and  depends  altogether  on 
their  experience  and  their  habits  of 
thooght ;  that  by  cultivating  Hie  re- 
quisite associations  of  ideas,  people 
may  make  themselves  unable  to  con- 
ceive any  given  thing;  and  may  make 
themselves  able  to  conceive  most 
tbings,  however  inconceivable  these 
may  at  first  a[^ar :  and  the  same 
facts  in  each  person's  mental  his- 
tiiry  whiob  determine  what  is  or  is 
not  conceivable  to  him,  determine 
olw)  which  among  the  various  se- 
quences in  nature  will  appear  to  htm 
so  natural  and  plausible  as  to  need 
no  other  proof  of  their  existence  ;  tu 
be  evident  by  their  own  light,  inde- 
pendent equally  of  experience  and  of 
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By  irhitt  rule  is  an;  one  to  decide 
between  one  theory  of  this  descrip- 
tkin  and  Bnothet  T  The  thtiorinta  du 
not  direct  OE  to  any  external  evidvuce; 
they  appeal  each  to  his  own  Hubjettivu 
EBefingB.   One  says,  The  guooeasion  C, 

B,  appears  to  me  niore  natural,  con 
t^ivable,  and  ci'edible  per  ee,  than  tb? 
BUCcBBsion  A.  B ;  you  are  therefoi-e 
□ustiikeD  in  thinking  that  B  depend? 
npon  A ;  I  am  certain,  though  I  can 
give  no  other  evidence  of  it,  that  C 
comes  io  between  A  and  B,  and  is 
the  real  and  only  cauBO  uf  B.  The 
other  answers.  The  BnceeaaionH  C,  B, 
and  A,  B,  appear  to  me  equally  nata- 
nJ  and  conceivable,  or  the  latter  uiore 
so  than  the  fonner :  A  is  quite  cap- 
able of  jHwlucing  B  without  any  other 
intervention.  A  third  agrees  with  the 
fiiBt  in  baag  unable  to  conceive  that 
A  can  produce  B,  bat  finds  the  se- 
quence D.  B,  still  more  natural  than 

C,  B,  or  of  nearer  kin  to  the  subject- 
matter,  and  prefers  his  D  theory  to 
the  G  theory.  It  is  plain  that  there 
is  no  univeiBal  law  operating  here, 
except  the  law  that  eaoh  person's  con- 
ceptiuua  are  guvemed.  and  limited  by 
hia  individual  experieDces  and  habits 
of  thought.  We  are  warranted  in 
saying  of  all  three,  what  each  of 
them  already  iielieves  of  the  other 
two,  nnmely,  that  they  exalt  into  ao 
anginal  law  of  the  human  intellect 
and  of  outward  nature,  one  particular 
sequence  of  phenoutena,  which  appears 
tu  them  mare  natural  and  more  cun- 
CaTahle  than  other  Bequencas,  only 
becauae  it  is  ONjre  familiar.  And 
from  this  judgment  I  am  unable  to 
except  the  theory  that  Volition  is  an 
Efficient  OauRe. 

I  ani  unwilling  to  leave  the  subject 
without  adverting  to  the  additional 
(sUao  V  contained  in  the  ooroilary  from 
this  theory  ;  in  the  inference  tluit  be- 
cause ToUtion  is  an  efficient  cause, 
therefore  it  is  the  only  cause,  and  the 
direct  agent  in  producing  even  what 
ia  apparently  prodoced  by  something 
else.  Volitions  are  not  known  to  pro. 
diice  anything  directly  except  nervouit 
action,  for  the  will  influenoeH  even 


the  muscles  only  through  the  c 
Though  it  were  granted,  then,  tbat 
evfry  phenomenon  has  an  efficient, 
and  not  merely  u  phenomenal  cause, 
and  that  volition,  m  the  case  of  the 
peculiar  ptienoniena  which  are  known 
to  he  prodiiceil  by  it,  is  that  efficient 
can™,  are  wc  therefore  to  say,  with 
these  writers,  that  since  we  know  of 
no  other  efficient  cauue,  and  ooght 
not  to  assume  one  without  evidence, 
there  15  no  other,  and  volition  b  the 
dii'ect  cause  of  all  phenomena?  A 
more  outrageous  stretch  of  infer- 
ence could  hardly  be  made.  Because 
airmng  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  there  is  one. 
namely,  a  particular  mode  of  action 
of  certain  nerves,  which  has  for  its 
cause,  and,  as  we  are  now  snppoaiiig, 
for  its  etKcient  cause,  a  state  of  our 
mind;  and  becatwe  this  ia  the  only 
efficient  cause  of  which  we  are  oon- 
scious,  being  the  only  one  of  whidi 
in  the  nattu«  of  the  case  we  ea»  ba 
ounsciouB,  since  it  is  the  only  one 
whioh  exists  virithin  ourselves ;  does 
this  jiisijfy  us  in  concluding  that  all 
other  phenomena  njnst  have  the  same 
kind  of  efficient  cause  with  that  onu 
eminently  «peciaJ,  narrow,  and  pecu- 
liarly human  or  animal  phenomenon! 
The  nearest  parallel  to  this  (mcimen 
of  genemUsation  is  suggested  by  the 
recently  revived  controversy  on  the 
old  subject  of  Plurality  of  Worlds,  in 
which  the  cnntcnding  parties  have 
been  so  connpiciiously  succetaful  in 
overthrowing  one  another.  Here  alao 
we  have  experienoe  only  of  a  eingle 
case,  that  of  the  worM  in  which  we 
live,  but  that  this  is  inhabited  we 
know  abeolutely,  and  without  poai' 
bility  of  doulit.  Now  if  on  thw  evi- 
dence any  one  were  to  infer  that 
every  heavenly  body  without  emep- 
tion,  BUQ,  flanct,  satellite,  comet,  fined 
dtar  or  nebula,  ia  inhabited,  and  must 
De  BO  from  the  inherent  constitutiiai 
of  things,  his  inference  would  exactly 
n»einblH  that  of  the  writers  who  ooo- 
clude  that  because  volition  is  the  effi- 
cient canal  of  our  own  bodily  motioma, 
it  uiust  be  the  efficient  cause  of  overy- 
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thing  else  in  the  universe.  It  is  tnie 
there  are  cases  in  which,  with  acknow- 
ledged propriety,  we  generalise  from 
a  single  instance  to  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances. But  they  must  be  instances 
which  resemble  the  one  known  in- 
stance, and  not  such  as  have  no  cir- 
cumstance in  common  with  it  except 
that  of  being  instances.  I  have,  for 
example,  no  direct  evidence  that  any 
creature  is  alive  except  myself ;  yet  I 
attribute,  with  full  assurance,  life  and 
sensation  to  other  hiunan  beings  and 
animals.  But  I  do  not<x>nclude  that 
all  other  things  are  alive  merely  be- 
cause I  am.  I  ascribe  to  certain  other 
creatures  a  life  like  my  own,  because 
they  manifest  it  by  the  same  sort  of 
indications  by  which  mine  is  mani- 
fested. I  find  that  their  phenomena 
and  mine  conform  to  the  same  laws, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe 
both  to  arise  from  a  similar  cause. 
Accordingly  I  do  not  extend  the  con- 
clusion beyond  the  grounds  for  it. 
Earth,  fire,  mountains,  trees,  are  re- 
markable agencies,  but  their  pheno- 
mena do  not  coniform  to  the  same 
laws  as  my  actions  do,  and  I  there 
fore  do  not  believe  earth  or  fire,  moun- 
tains or  trees,  to  possess  animal  life. 
But  the  supporters  of  the  Volition 
Theory  ask  us  to  infer  that  volition 
causes  everything,  for  no  reason  ex- 
cept that  it  causes  one  particular 
thing ;  although  that  one  pheno- 
menon, far  from  being  a  type  of  all 
natural  phenomena,  is  eminently  pecu- 
liar, its  laws  bearing  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  those  of  any  other 
phenomenon,  whether  of  inorganic  or 
of  organic  nature. 


NOTE  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  THE 
PRECEDING  CHAPTER. 

The  author  of  the  Second  Burnett  Prize 
Essav  (Dr.  TuUoch),  who  has  employed  a 
coDBiderable  number  of  pages  in  contro- 
verting the  doctrines  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  has  somewhat  siuprised  me  bv 
denying  a  fact  which  I  imagined  too  weU 
known  to  require  proof— tl^t  there  have 
been  philosopners  who  found  in  physical 
txplanations  of  phenomeni^  th«  same  com- 


plete mental  satisfaction  which  we  ai-e  told 
18  only  given  by  volitional  explanation,  and 
others  who  denied  the  Volitional  Theory 
on  the  same  ground  of  inconceivabilitv  on 
which  it  is  defended.  The  assertion  of  the 
Essayist  is  countersigned  still  more  jtoai- 
tively  hy  an  able  reviewer  of  the  Essay :  * 
"Two  illustrations,**  says  the  reviewer, 
"are  advanced  by  Mr.  Mill:  the  case  of 
Thales  and  Anaximenes,  stated  by  him  to 
have  maintained,  the  one  Moisture,  and 
the  other  Air  to  be  the  origin  of  all  things; 
and  that  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  whom 
he  asserts  to  have  found  the  action  of 
Mind  upon  Matter  the  grand  inconceiv- 
ability. In  counter-statement  as  to  the  first 
of  these  cases  the  author  shows — what  we 
believe  now  hardly  admits  of  doubt — that 
the  Greek  philosophers  distinctly  recog- 
nised as  beyond  and  above  their  primal 
material  source,  the  pmt,  or  Divine  In- 
telligence, as  the  efficient  and  originating 
Source  of  all;  and  as  to  the  second,  by 
proof  that  it  was  the  mode,  not  the  fcictt  ot 
that  action  on  matter,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  inconceivable." 

A  greater  quantity  of  historical  error 
has  seldom  been  comprised  in  a  single 
sentence.  With  regard  to  Thales,  the  as- 
sertion that  he  considered  water  as  a  mere 
material  in  the  hands  of  vovf  rests  on  a 
passage  of  Cicero  de  Naturd  Deorum:  and 
whoever  will  refer  to  any  of  the  accurate 
historians  of  philosophy,  will  find  that 
they  treat  this  as  a  mere  fancy  of  Cicero, 
resting  on  no  authority,  opposed  to  all  tiie 
evidence;  and  make  surmises  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Cicero  may  have  been 
Isd  into  the  error.  (See  Ritter,  vol.  i.  p. 
211,  2d  ed. ;  Brandis,  vol.  i.  pp.  118-1x9,  ist 
ed. ;  Preller,  Historia  Philosophias  Graco- 
Romance,  p.  zo.  "Schiefe  Ansicht,  dur- 
chaus  zu  verwerfen;**  "  augenscheinlich 
folgemd  statt  zu  berichten  :'*  "quibus  vera 
sententia  Thaletis  plane  detorquetur ; '*  are 
the  expressions  of  these  writers.)  As  for 
Anaximenes,  he,  even  according  to  Cicero, 
maintained,  not  that  fdr  was  the  material 
out  of  whicn  God  made  the  world,  but  t^t 
the  air  was  a  god :  ' '  Anaximenes  a^ra  deum 
statuit ; "  or,  according  to  St.  Augiistine, 
that  it  was  the  material  out  of  wmch  the 
gods  were  made :  "  non  tamen  ab  ipsis 
[Diis]  a^rem  factum,  sed  ipsos  ex  a€re  ortos 
credidit.'*  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  metaphysical  terminology  of  antiquity 
must  not  be  misled  by  finding  it  stated 
that  Anaximenes  attributed  t^x^  (trans- 
lated 80ul  or  life)  to  bis  universal  element, 
the  air.  The  Greek  philosophers  acknow- 
ledged several  kinds  of  ^xn,  the  nutritive, 
the  sensitive,  and  the  intellective. f  Even 
the  modems,  with  admitted  correctness, 
attribute  life  to  plants.    As  far  as  we  can 


*  Westminster  Sevieio  for  October  1855. 

t  See  the  whole  doctrine  in  Aristotle  de 
Animd,  where  the  Optnruoi  ^ftvjci  ^  treated 
as  exactly  equivalent  to  0p««Tun)  ivvofiis. 


I 


Ml  thb  ^oiind  that  It  H  perp^tLwIlj  in 

^"LaUo  itnll:  m  tLt^amncsived  it  ta 

prtadf^o  of  lifo  and  nctlvity  in  all  things, 

ret>rBflSDl^DjjE  U  as  the  Efficient  CatHQ,  the 
diniiite  ^to^BtfaQr  has  nr>  rnerLninK 

of  their  potemponiriea,  biid  held  tha  doc- 

that  doctrine  [Wild  uothsve  lieoa  roputod. 
jia  it  was  Hirougiioiit  antiquity,  to  have 
ori^finated  with  AnAxagaraB.  Tlie  testl- 
mon^of  AriBt[K]e,iD  tbo  Bnt  bookaf  his 
Metaphjaics.  ia  perfectly  dcdisiiB  wlUi 
respect  to  theoe  eurlj  tfpoiialatloaB.    dltor 

X'ths  RvmiaaolK  thing,  the  Matter  of 
it,  the  OiiBin  of  Uotlon  (EScleat  Oum), 
uid  rho  End  or  Final  Cause,  he  proceude 
to  ray,  that  moal  of  the  early  ph!lns«ihers 
recngniaed  only  the  aeoond  kind  of  CauBG, 
the  ^ttcr  of  «  thing,  rft  h  EUkfi  .K« 

of  the  subject,  h  r$G  lotaihnf  apx>r)^  ^tAo- 
imtutt,  and  goal  on  to  Hlppon,  inaii- 
mcnea.  Dlcgenofl  (of  ApoUoiiuL).  Hippaau4 
of  MBtaponCum,  HoracUtUB,  and  mnpe- 
dnclra.  AiHxagoraK,  howevor,  (lioproirBedFi 
to  My,>  tMijiit  H  dtSBKnl  doctrine,  as  vo 
kma.  and  1{  le  itltrffni  that  Hermuifmus  of 


the  oUiar  kind 


kfy.1  ^  otof  fIVTe  to  fuAW  '  „  .  . 


which  thay  mlghtB... 

had  Tocmins,  hi«lead  ol  IntelUgsnca ;  ttxA 

ohnQCD,  and  nt  aut  ^wtdi-,  apoDtuutty.   Be 

indftod  puts  thcae  aaide  aa  not  fluffideDtlF 

— irthy  canHB  for  the  order  In  the  nDllene, 

r  at  1^  ttvTfifHT*'  VOL  TJ  rvtjj  nvtirat 

iTpmlHU  n^yiiM  koAbs  ct^  ;  hul  lift  dOQI 

t  reject  theinas  uuiapHble  of  produouig 

1/  elTect.  but  only  aa  tiicapahle  of  pro- 

,clng  zhat  effeaL    Be  hfomalf  TooogrUHfl 

Enid  T^  wn^avev  n  oo-ordinate  Bgvnt* 
Uind  in  producing  ilie  phenoionuhof 

em  baliie  eomposedof  all  the  cliis«eH  of 
pbenomena  whlcli  an  iDot  enp[iosed  to  fol- 
low any  uniform  law.    Uy  thiiB  including 

into  an  error  which  plillDHipl:^  haA 

outgrown,  but  which  fa  by  no  mnni 

ien  to  thcaphit  evon  of  modBtii  spocu' 

lationBAitm^at  fii'atelchtappcAr.    DptA 

-lite  a  recent  period  f*iJoaopliet8  went  on 

erfUng,  and  toany  of  them  hma  not  yet 

and  l«  oecTibe,  s  real  existence  to  the 

aulta  of  abatrHctlon.    Oaoca  oould  aaka 

other  oT  Iho  mlnd'a  Kbetract  creatioaji:  ft 

t  Ib  recogniood  i 

nodea  of  criginat! , . — . —  _,  . — 

jioae  thinken  who  maintain  what  Is  called 
he  Freedom  of  tha  Will.  Tbo  same  ndf- 
letermining  powet  Khlch  tha.t  dootrina 

othOT  natural . 

thruwa  cobrddDraljlA  light  on  more 
10  of  the  auiHioKd  Invincible  neoai^ 
f  belief.  IbiTDintmdijcfld  ithen 
a  thlE  belief  of  Arlmoaa,  or  nthor 
of  the  Qrook  phlloeopben  genonlly,  ]■  aia 
fjiUl  as  the  clactriDeB  of  Thalea  and  tbe 
lunlo  (choiil  to  the  theorv  that  the  human 
mind  la  rompolled  by  its  canstltution  to 
conceive  volition  ra  Ujo  origin  of  all  force, 
and  the  effident  cauae  of  all  pheDomani.  < 

nature  which  A' 


trine, (whi^  he  saysniade  Its  author  appear 
tbo  Dtdy  Hohei-  man  among  porwmB  raving, 
otof  vfyan  JAoyn  vap'  turn  XtyatniH  raSi 
irpmpii' ;)  but  while  descrfhlng  tho  indu- 
eiice  which  it  exerciaed  over  Hutcequont 
apeculatiOD,  be  remarks  that  tho  phlln- 
aophera  agalnit  whom  Ihia.  aa  he  thinks. 
IneuperBble  difficulty  won  urged,  had  net 
felt  It  to^  be  any  difficulty :    aidta  ((bo;^- 

to  aay  mom  in  proof  of  the  matter  of  fact 
which  Dr.  Tulloch  and  hie  roTiewer  dls- 


tolaw.    Tvxt  andT^avToaanivaatlHfybiBi 

phenomena,  biit  their  occurring  aooordlng 
toalixud  rule  can  only,  to  hisconceptiona. 
he  accounted  for  hv  an  Intellieent  ffUL 
The  common,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
inatiDcUni,  religious  iaterpretatioa  of  na- 


they  think,  be  iwiuced  to  a  phydoal 

wiUi  phyeiohl  eaiuea,  and  eapeidally  wb«t 
they  can  pndict.  though  of  conree  aicTlbed 
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With  regard  to  the  modem  philosophers 
(Leibnits  and  the  Cartesiaus)  whom  I  had 
cited  as  having  maintained  that  the  action 
of  mind  upon  matter,  so  far  from  being 
the  only  conceiTable  origin  of  material 
phenomena,  is  itself  inconceivable;  the 
attempt  to  rebut  this  argument  by  assert- 
ing that  the  mode,  not  the  fact,  of  the 
action  of  mind  on  matter  was  represented 
as  inconceivable,  is  an  abuse  of  the  privi- 
lege of  writing  confidently  about  authors 
without  reading  them  ;  for  any  knowledge 
wliatever  of  Leibnitz  would  nave  taught 
those  who  thus  speak  of  him,  that  the  in- 
conceivabili^  of  the  mode  and  the  im- 
ix)ssibility  m  the  thing  were  in  his  mind 
convertible  expressions.  What  was  his 
famoos  Principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason, 
the  very  comer-stone  of  his  Philosophy, 
from  whif^  the  Pre-established  Harmony, 
the  doctrine  of  Vonads,  and  all  the  opinious 
most  characteristic  of  Leibnitz  were  corol- 
laries? It  was,  that  nothing  exists  the 
existence  <^  which  is  not  oap^Uble  of  being 
]nt>ved  and  6X^)lained  d  priori;  the  proof 
and  explanation  in  the  case  of  contingent 
facts  bemg  derived  from  the  nature  of  tiieir 
causes ;  which  could  not  be  the  causes  unless 
there  was  Boniething  in  their  nature  show- 
ing them  to  be  capable  of  producing  those 
particular  effects.  Aud  tins  "  something  " 
which  accounts  for  the  production  of  phy- 
sical ^ects  he  was  able  to  find  in  many 
physical  causes,  but  could  not  find  it  in 
any^  finite  minds,  which  therefore  he  un- 
hesitatingly asserted  to  1)0  incapable  of 
|nx)ducing  an^  physical  effects  whatever. 
*'  On  ne  aaurait  conoevoir,"  he  says,  "une 
action  r^iproque  de  la  mati^re  et  de  I'in- 
telligence  Tune  sur  I'autre,"  and  there 
is  therefore  (he  contends)  no  choice  but 
between  the  Occasional  Causes  of  the  Carte- 
sians  and  his  own  Pre-established  Har- 
mony, according  to  which  there  is  no  more 
eonncKirtion  between  our  volitions  and  our 
muscular  actions  than  there  is  between 
two  clocks  which  are  wound  up  to  strike 
at  the  same  instant.  But  be  felt  no  simi- 
lar difficulty  as  to  physical  causes;  and 


fatality,  and  in  any  case  do  not  appear  to 
them  to  bear  so  obviously  the  mark  of  a 
divine  will.  And  this  distinction  has  been 
countenanced  by  eminent  writers  on  Natu- 
ral Theology,  In  particular  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
who  thinkJet  that  though  design  is  present 
everywhere,  the  iiTesistible  evidence  of  it 
is  to  be  found  not  in  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  in  the  collocations,  i.e.  in  the  part  of 
nature  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  ti^ce 
any  law.  A  few  properties  of  dead  matter 
might,  he  thinks,  conceivably  account  for 
the  re^lar  and  invariable  succession  of 
effects  and  causes ;  but  that  the  different 
kinds  of  matter  have  been  so  placed  as  to 
promote  beneficent  ends,  is  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  proof  of  a  Divine  Providence. 
Ifr.  Baden  Powell,  in  his  Essay  entitled 


throughout  liis  sjieculations,  as  in  the  pas- 
sage I  have  already  cited  respecting  gravi- 
tation,  he  distinctly  refuses  to  consider  as 
part  of  the  order  of  nature  any  fact  which 
is  not  explicable  from  the  nature  of  its 
physical  cause. 

With  regard  to  the  Cartesians,  (not  Des- 
cartes; I  did  not  make  that  mistake, 
though  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Tulloch's  Essay 
attributes  it  to  me,)  1  take  a  passage  almost 
at  random  from  Malebrancne,  who  is  ihe 
best  known  of  the  Cartesians,  and,  though 
XK>t  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  Occa- 
sional Causes,  is  its  principal  expositor. 
In  Part  a,  chap.  3,  of  his  Sixth  Book, 
having  first  said  that  matter  cannot  have 
the  power  of  moving  itself,  he  proceeds 
to  az^e  that  neither  can  mind  have  the 
power  of  moving  it.  "  Quand  on  examine 
I'id^  que  Ton  a  de  tous  les  e^rits  finis,  on 
ne  voit  point  de  liaison  n^oessaire  entre 
leur  volout4  et  le  mouvement  de  quelque 
corps  que  ce  soit,  on  voit  au  contraire  qu'il 
n'y  en  ai)oint,  et  qu'il  n'y  en  peut  avoir," 
(there  is  notiiing  in  the  idea  of  finite 
miud  whi(di  can  account  for  its  causing 
the  motion  of  a  body;)  "on  doit  aussi 
conclure,  si  on  veut  raisonner  selon  ses 
lumih'es,  qu'il  n'y  a  aucun  esprit  cr6^  qui 
puisse  remuw  quelque  corps  que  ce  soit 
comme  cause  veritable  ou  principale,  de 
m^me  que  Ton  a  dit  qu'aucun  corps  ne 
se  pouvait  remuer  soi-m3me:"  thus  the 
idea  of  Mind  Is,  according  to  him,  as  in- 
compatible as  the  idea  of  Matter  with  the 
exercise  of  active  force.  But  when,  he 
continues,  we  consider  not  a  created  but 
a  Divine  Mind,  the  case  is  altered ;  for  the 
idea  of  a  Divine  Mind  includes  omnipo- 
tence ;  and  the  idea  of  omnipotence  does 
contain  the  idea  of  being  able  to  move 
bodies.  Thus  it  is  the  nature  of  omnix)o- 
tence  which  renders  the  motion  of  bodies 
even  by  the  Divine  Mind  credible  or  con- 
ceivable, while,  so  far  as  depended  on  the 
mere  nature  of  mind,  it  would  have  been 
inconceivable  and  incredible.  If  Male- 
l»taiche  had  not  believed  in  an  omnipotent 
being,  he  would  have  held  all  action  of 


"Philosophy  of  Creation,"  has  returned 
to  the  point  of  view  of  Aristotle  and  the 
ancients,  and  vigorously  reasserts  the  doc- 
trine that  tiie  indication  of  design  in  the 
universe  is  not  special  adaptations,  but 
Uniformity  and  Law,  these  being  the  evi- 
dences of  mind,  and  not  what  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  provision  for  our  uses.  While  I 
decline  to  express  any  opinion  here  on  this 
vexata  qtuxstio,  I  ought  not  to  mention  Mr. 
Pow^'s  volume  without  the  acknowledg- 
ment duo  to  the  philosophic  spirit  which 
pervades  generally  the  three  Essays  com- 
posing it,  forming  in  the  case  of  one  of  them 
(the  •*  Unity  of  Worlds  ")  an  honourable  con- 
trast with  the  other  dissertations,  so  far  as 
they  have  come  undermy  notice,  wiiich  have 
appeared  on  either  side  of  that  controversy. 
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mind  on  body  to  be  a  demonstrated  im- 
possibility.* 

A  doctrine  more  precisely  "ttie  revera© 
of  the  Volitional  theory  of  causation  can- 
not well  be  imagined.  The  Volitional 
theory  is,  that  we  know  by  intuition  or 
by  direct  experience  the  action  of  our  own 
mental  volitions  on  matter ;  that  we  may 
hence  infer  all  other  action  upon  matter 
to  be  that  of  volition,  and  might  thus 
know,  without  any  other  evidence,  that 
matter  is  under  thegovernmentof  a  divine 
mind.  Leibnitz  and  the  Cartesians,  on  the 
contrary,  maintain  that  our  volitions  do 
not  and  caunot  act  upon  matter,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  existence  of  an  all-governing 
Being,  and  that  Being  omnipotent,  which 
can  account  for  the  sequence  between  our 
volitions  and  our  bodily  actions.  When 
we  consider  that  each  of  these  two  theories, 
which,  as  theories  of  causation,  stand  at 
the  opposite  exti'emes  of  possible  diver- 
gence fi-om  one  another,  invokes  not  only 
as  its  evidence,  but  as  its  sole  evidence, 
the  absolute  inconceivability  of  any  theory 
but  itself,  we  are  euabled  to  measure  the 
worth  of  this  kind  of  evidence  ;  and  when 
we  find  the  Volitional  theory  entirely  built 
upon  the  assertion  that  by  our  mental 
constitution  we  are  compelled  to  recognise 
our  volitions  as  efficient  causes,  and  then 
find  other  thinkers  maintidning  that  we 
know  that  they  are  not  and  caunot  be 
such  causes,  and  caunot  conceive  them  to 
be  so,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  say  that 
this  supposed  law  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion does  not  exist. 

Dr.Tulloch  (pp.  45-47)think8ita  sufficient 
answer  to  this  that  Leibnitz  and  the  Car- 
tesians were  Tbeists,  and  believed  the  will 
of  Qod  to  be  an  efficient  cause.  Doubtless 
they  did,  and  the  Cartesians  even  believed 
(though  Leibnitz  did  not)  that  it  is  the  only 
such  cause.  Dr.  Tulloch  mistakes  the  na- 
ture of  the  question.  I  was  not  writing 
on  Theism,  as  Dr.  Tulloch  is,  but  against  a 
particular  theory  of  causation,  which,  if  it 
be  unfounded,  can  give  no  effective  support 
to  Theism  or  to  anjrthing  else.  I  found  it 
asserted  that  volition  is  the  only  efficient 
cause,  on  the  ground  that  no  other  efficient 
cause  is  conceivable.  To  this  assertion  I 
oppose  the  instances  of  Leibnitz  and  of  the 
Cartesians,  who  affirmed  with  equal  posi- 
tiveness  that  volition  as  an  efficient  cause 
is  itself  not  conceivable,  and  that  onmipo- 


tence,  which  renders  all  things  oonoeiTiible, 
can  alone  take  away  the  imposaibility. 
This  I  thought,  and  think,  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  argument  on  whidi  this 
theory  of  causation  avowedly  depends. 
Hut  I  certainly  did  not  imagine  that  Theism 
Wiis  bouud  up  with  that  theory ;  nor  ex- 
pected to  be  chai^ged  with  denying  Leibnitz 
and  the  Cartesians  to  be  Theists  oecause  I 
denied  that  they  held  the  theory 


*  In  the  words  of  Fontenelle,  another 
celebrated  Cartesian,  "  Les  philosophes 
aussi  bien  que  le  x>euple  avaient  cru  que 
r&me  et  le  corps  agissaient  r^Uement  et 
physiquement  run  sur  I'autre.  Descartes 
vint,  (^ui  prouva  quo  leur  nature  ne  per- 
mettait  point  cette  sorto  de  communication 
veritable,  et  qu'ils  n'en  pouvaient  avoir 
qu'une  apparente,  dont  Dieu  dtaitle  M^dia- 
teur." — Oiuvret  de  FontenelUf  ed.  1767,  torn. 
V-  p.  534- 


CHAPTER  VL 

ON  THE  OOMPOSmON  OP  OAUSES. 

§  I.  To  complete  the  general  notion 
of  causation  on  which  the  rules  of  ex- 
perimental inquiry  into  the  laws  of 
nature  must  be  founded,  one  distinc- 
tion still  remains  to  be  pointed  out : 
a  distinction  so  radical,  and  of  so 
much  importance,  as  to  require  a 
chapter  to  itself. 

The  preceding  discussions  have  ren- 
dered us  familiar  with  the  case  in 
which  several  agents,  or  causes,  con- 
cur as  conditions  to  the  production  of 
an  effect ;  a  case,  in  truth,  almost  uni- 
versal, there  being  very  few  effects  to 
the  production  of  which  no  more  than 
one  agent  contributes.  Sup|x»e,  then, 
that  two  different  agents,  operating 
jointly,  are  followed,  under  a  certain 
set  of  collateral  conditions,  by  a  given 
effect.  If  either  of  these  agents,  in> 
stead  of  being  joined  with  the  oUier, 
had  operated  alone,  under  the  same 
set  of  conditions  in  all  other  respeda, 
some  effect  would  probably  have  fol- 
lowed ;  which  would  have  been  diffe- 
rent from  the  joint  effect  of  the  two, 
and  more  or  less  dissimilar  to  itb  Now, 
if  we  happen  to  know  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  each  tmuse  when  acting 
separately  from  the  other,  we  are  often 
able  to  arrive  deductively,  ocdpriori, 
at  a  correct  prediction  of  what  wiQ 
arise  from  their  conjunct  agency.  To 
render  this  possible,  it  is  only  oeoes- 
sary  that  the  same  law  which  expreoBM 
the  effect  of  each  cause  acting  by  it- 
self shall  also  correctly  express  the 
part  due  to  that  cause  of  the  effect 
which  follows  from  the  two  togethm 
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This  condition  is  realised  in  the  ex- 
tenRive  and  important  class  of  pheno- 
mena commonly  called  mechanical, 
namely,  the  phenomena  of  the  com- 
munication of  motion  (or  of  pressure, 
which  is  tendency  to  motion)  from 
one  body  to  another.  In  this  impor- 
tant class  of  cases  of  causation,  one 
cause  never,  properly  speaking,  defeats 
or  frustrates  another  ;  both  have  their 
full  effect.  If  a  body  is  propelled  in 
two  directions  by  two  forces,  one  tend- 
ing to  drive  it  to  the  north  and  the 
other  to  the  east,  it  is  caused  to  move 
in  a  given  time  exactly  as  far  in  both 
directions  as  the  two  forces  would 
separately  have  carried  it ;  and  is  left 
precisely  where  it  would  have  arrived 
if  it  had  been  acted  upon  first  by  one 
of  the  two  forces,  and  afterwards  by 
the  other.  This  law  of  nature  is 
called,  in  dynamics,  the  principle  of 
the  Composition  of  Forces :  and,  in 
imitation  of  that  well-chosen  expres- 
sion, I  shall  give  the  name  of  the 
Composition  of  Causes  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  exemplified  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  joint  effect  of  several 
causes -is  identical  with  the  sum  of 
their  separate  effects. 

This  principle,  however,  by  no 
means  prevails  in  all  departments  of 
the  field  of  nature.  The  chemical 
combination  of  two  substances  pro- 
duces, as  is  well  known,  a  third  sub- 
stance with  properties  different  from 
those  of  either  of  the  two  substances 
separately,  or  of  both  of  them  taken 
together.  Not  a  trace  of  the  proper- 
ties of  hydrogen  or  of  oxygen  is  ob- 
servable in  those  of  their  compound, 
water.  The  taste  of  sugar  of  lead  is 
not  the  siun  of  the  tastes  of  its  com- 
ponent elements,  acetic  acid  and  lead 
or  its  oxide ;  nor  is  the  colour  of  blue 
vitriol  a  mixture  of  the  colours  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  copper.  This  ex- 
plains why  mechanics  is  a  deductive 
or  demonstrative  science,  and  chemis- 
try not.  In  the  one,  we  can  com- 
pute the  effects  of  combinations  of 
causes,  whether  real  or  hypothetical, 
from  the  laws  which  we  know  to 
govern  those  causes  when  acting  sepa- 


rately, because  they  continue  to  ob- 
serve the  same  laws  when  in  combina- 
tion which  they  observed  when  sepa- 
rate :  whatever  would  have  happened 
in  consequence  of  each  cause  taken  by 
itself,  happens  when  they  are  together, 
and  we  have  only  to  cast  up  the 
results.  Not  so  in  the  phenomena 
which  are  the  peculiar  subject  of  the 
science  of  chemistry.  There,  most  of 
the  uniformities  to  which  the  causes 
conformed  when  separate  cease  alto- 
gether when  they  are  conjoined ;  and 
we  are  not,  at  least  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  able  to  fore- 
see what  result  will  follow  from  any 
new  combination,  until  we  have  tried 
the  specific  experiment. 

If  this  be  true  of  chemical  com- 
binations, it  is  still  more  true  of  those 
far  more  complex  combinations  of 
elements  which  constitute  organised 
bodies,  and  in  which  those  extra- 
ordinary new  uniformities  arise  which 
are  called  the  laws  of  life.  All  oiga- 
nised  bodies  are  composed  of  parts 
similar  to  those  composing  inorganic 
nature,  and  which  have  even  them- 
selves existed  in  an  inorganic  state  ; 
but  the  phenomena  of  life  which 
result  from  the  juxtaposition  of  those 
parts  in  a  certain  manner  bear  no 
analogy  to  any  of  the  effects  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  component  substances  considered 
as  mere  physical  agents.  To  whatever 
degree  we  might  imagine  our  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  the  several 
ingredients  of  a  living  body  to  be 
extended  and  perfected,  it  is  certain 
that  no  mere  simiming  up  of  the 
separate  actions  of  those  elements  will 
ever  amount  to  the  action  of  the  living 
body  itself.  The  tongue,  for  instance, 
is,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  animal 
frame,  composed  of  gelatine,  fibrin, 
and  other  products  of  the  chemistry 
of  digestion,  but  from  no  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  those  substances 
could  we  ever  predict  that  it  could 
taste,  unless  gelatine  or  fibrin  could 
themselves  taste  ;  for  no  elementary 
fact  can  be  in  the  conclusion  which 
was  not  in  the  premises. 
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There  are  thus  two  different  modes 
of  the  conjunct  action  of  causes,  from 
which  arise  two  modes  of  conflict,  or 
mutual  interference,  between  laws  of 
nature.  Suppose,  at  a  given  point  of 
time  and  space,  two  or  more  causes, 
which,  if  they  acted  separately,  would 
produce  effects  contrary,  or  at  least 
conflicting  with  each  other,  one  of 
them  tending  to  undo,  wholly  or 
partially,  what  the  other  tends  to  do. 
Thus,  the  expansive  force  of  the  gases 
generated  by  the  ignition  of  gun- 
powder tends  to  project  a  bullet 
towards  the  sky,  while  its  gravity 
tends  to  make  it  fall  to  the  ground. 
A  stream  running  into  a  reservoir  at 
one  end  tends  to  fill  it  higher  and 
higher,  while  a  drain  at  the  other 
extremity  tends  to  empty  it.  Now, 
in  such  cases  as  these,  even  if  the 
two  causes  which  are  in  joint  action 
exactly  annul  one  another,  still  the 
laws  of  both  are  fulfilled  :  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  if  the  drain  had  been 
open  for  half  an  hour  first,*  and  the 
stream  had  flowed  in  for  as  long 
afterwards.  Each  agent  produced 
the  same  amount  of  effect  as  if  it  had 
acted  separately,  though  the  contrary 
effect  which  was  taking  place  during 
the  same  time  obliterated  it  as  fast 
as  it  was  produced.  Here  then  are 
two  causes,  producing  by  their  joint 
operation  an  effect  which  at  first 
seems  quite  dissimilar  to  those  which 
they  produce  separately,  but  which  on 
examination  proves  to  be  really  the 
sum  of  those  separate  effects.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  we  here  enlarge  the 
idea  of  the  sum  of  two  effects,  so  as 
to  include  what  is  commonly  called 
their  difference,  but  which  is  in  reality 
the  result  of  the  addition  of  opposites ; 
a  conception  to  which  manicmd  are 
indebted  for  that  admirable  extension 

*  I  omit,  for  simplicity,  to  take  into 
account  the  effect  in  this  kttter  case  of  the 
diminution  of  pressure,  in  diminishing  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  drain ;  which 
evidently  in  no  way  affects  the  truth  or 
applicability  of  the  principle,  since  when 
the  two  causes  act  simultaneously  the  con- 
ditions of  that  diminution  of  pressure  do 
not  arise. 


of  the  algebraical  calcnltiB  which  has 
so  vastly  increased  its  powers  as  an 
instrument  of  discovery,  by  introduc- 
ing into  its  reasonings  (with  ihe  tasn 
of  subtraction  prefixed,  and  under  the 
name  of  Negative  Quantities)  every 
description  whatever  of  positive  phe- 
nomena, provided  they  are  of  such  a 
quality  in  reference  to  those  previ- 
ously introduced,  that  to  add  the  one 
is  equivalent  to  subtracting  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  other. 

There  is,  then,  one  mode  of  the 
mutual  interference  oi  laws  of  nature^ 
in  which,  even  when  the  concurrent 
causes  annihilate  each  other's  effects, 
each  exerts  its  full  efik»icy  according 
to  its  own  law — its  law  as  a  separate 
agent.  But  in  the  other  description 
of  cases,  the  agencies  which  are 
brought  together  cease  entirely,  and 
a  totally  different  set  of  phenomena 
arise  :  as  in  the  experiment  <^  two 
liquids  which,  when  mixed  in  certain 
proportions,  instantly  become,  not  a 
larger  amount  of  liquid,  but  a  solid 
mass. 

§  2.  This  difference  between  the 
case  in  which  the  joint  effect  of  causes 
is  the  sum  of  their  separate  effects, 
and  the  case  in  which  it  is  hetero- 
geneous to  them  ;  between  laws  which 
work  together  without  alteration,  and 
laws  which,  when  called  upon  to  work 
together,  cease  and  give  place  to 
others ;  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
distinctions  in  nature.  The  fonner 
case,  that  of  the  Composition  of 
Causes,  is  the  general  one ;  the  other 
is  always  special  and  exceptionaL 
There  are  no  objects  which  do  not,  as 
to  some  of  their  phenomena,  obey  the 
principle  of  the  Composition  of  Causes ; 
none  that  have  not  some  laws  which 
are  rigidly  fulfilled  in  every  oombina- 
tion  into  which  the  objects  enter. 
The  weight  of  a  body,  for  instance, 
is  a  property  which  it  retains  m  all 
the  combinations  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  weight  of  a  chemical  compound, 
or  of  an  organised  body,  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  it.    The  weight 
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either  of  the  elements  or  of  the  com- 
poond  will  vary,  if  they  be  carried 
farther  from  their  centre  of  attraction, 
or  brought  nearer  to  it ;  but  whatever 
affects  the  one  affects  the  other.  They 
always  remain  precisely  equal.  So 
again,  the  component  parts  of  a 
vegetable  or  animal  snbs^mce  do  not 
lose  their  mechanical  and  chemical 
properties  as  separate  agents,  when, 
by  a  peculiar  mode  of  juxtaposition, 
they,  as  an  aggr^ate  whole,  acquire 
physiological  or  vital  properties  in 
addition.  Those  bodies  continue,  as 
before,  to  obey  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal laws,  in  so  far  as  the  operation  of 
those  laws  is  not  counteracted  by  the 
new  laws  which  govern  them  as 
organised  beings.  When,  in  short,  a 
concurrence  of  causes  takes  place 
which  calls  into  action  new  laws 
beacing  no  analogy  to  any  that  we 
can  trace  in  the  separate  operation  of 
the  causes,  the  new  laws,  while  they 
supersede  one  portion  of  the  previous 
laws,  may  co-exist  with  another  por- 
tion, and  may  even  compound  the  effect 
of  those  previous  laws  with  their  own. 
Again,  laws  which  were  themselves 
generated  in  the  second  mode,  may 
generate  others  in  the  first.  Though 
there  are  laws  which,  like  those  of 
chemistry  and  physiology,  owe  their 
existence  to  a  breach  of  the  principle 
of  Composition  of  Causes,  it  does  not 
follow  that  these  peculiar,  or,  as  they 
might  be  termed,  heteropathic  laws, 
are  not  cf^able  of  composition  with 
one  another.  The  causes  which  by 
one  combination  have  had  their  laws 
altered,  may  carry  their  new  laws 
with  them  unaltered  into  their  ulterior 
combinations.  And  hence  there  is  no 
reason  to  despair  of  ultimately  raising 
chemistry  and  physiology  to  the  con- 
dition of  deductive  sciences;  for though 
it  is  impossible  to  deduce  all  chemical 
and  physiological  truths  from  the  laws 
or  properties  of  simple  substances  or 
elementary  agents,  they  may  possiUy 
be  deducible  from  laws  which  com- 
mence when  these  elementary  agents 
are  brought  together  into  some  mode- 
Mte  number  of  not  very  complex  com- 


binations. The  Laws  of  Life  will 
never  be  deducible  from  the  mere 
laws  of  the  ingredients,  but  the  pro- 
digiously complex  Facts  of  Life  may 
all  be  deducible  from  comparatively 
simple  laws  of  life ;  which  laws  (de- 
pending indeed  on  combinations,  but  on 
comparatively  simple  combinations,  of 
antecedents)  may,  in  more  complex  cir- 
cumstances, be  strictly  compounded 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  physical 
and  chemical  laws  of  the  ingredients. 
The  detailsof  the  vital  phenomena,  even 
now,  afford  inniunerable  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  Composition  of  Causes ;  and 
in  proportion  as  these  phenomena  are 
more  accurately  studied,  there  appears 
more  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
laws  which  operate  in  the  simpler 
combinations  of  circumstances,  do,  in 
fact,  continue  to  be  observed  in  the 
more  complex.  This  will  be  found 
equally  true  in  the  phenomena  of 
mind  ;  and  even  in  social  and  political 
phenomena,  the  results  of  the  laws  of 
mind.  It  is  in  the  case  of  chemical 
phenomena  that  the  least  progress 
has  yet  been  made  in  bringing  the 
special  laws  under  general  ones  from 
which  they  may  be  deduced;  but 
there  are  even  in  chemistry  many 
circumstances  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  such  general  laws  wUl  hereafter 
be  discovered.  The  different  actions 
of  a  chemical  compound  will  never, 
undoubtedly,  be  found  to  be  the  sums 
of  the  actions  of  its  separate  elements ; 
but  there  may  exist,  between  the  pro- 
perties of  the  compound  and  those  of 
its  elements,  some  constant  relation, 
which,  if  discoverable  by  a  sufficient 
induction,  would  enable  us  to  foresee 
the  sort  of  compound  which  will  result 
from  a  new  combination  before  we 
have  actually  tried  it,  and  to  judge  of 
what  sort  of  elements  some  new  sub- 
stance is  compounded  before  we  have 
analysed  it.  Tlie  law  of  definite  pro- 
portions, first  discovered  in  its  full 
generality  by  Dalton,  is  a  complete 
solution  of  this  problem  in  one,  though 
but  a  secondaiy  aspect,  that  of  quan- 
tity: and  in  respect  to  quality,  we 
have  already  some  partial  geueralis»> 
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lioiih,  9uSicii!lit  to  Indicate  One  poeei- 
bility  of  ullLmatBly  proceeding  farther. 
WacanpredioKteBomeoomnion  propar- 
tijea  of  the  kitid  of  uonr  pounds  which  re- 
uulC  from  the  combination  in  each  of  tht 
umsll  number  of  poaaibleprtqjortiima,  of 
any  add  whatemr  with  nay  baee.  We 
have  also  the  curiooa  law,  discovered 
by  Berthollet,  that  two  soluble  salts 
mutually  dBCompoae  ooe  another  when- 
ever the  new  coinbinationa  which  re- 
Bult  pruduce  an  insoluble  compound, 
or  one  lees  soluble  than  the  two  for- 
mer. Another  uniEorraitj  in  that 
called  the  law  of  isomorphism ;  the 
identity  of  the  crystalline  forms  of 
substances  which  poauoss  in  commou 
certsin  peculiarities  of  chemical  cum- 
Hwition.*  Thus  it  appeals  that  ev?n 
hetaropathic  laws,  such  laws  of  oom- 
biaed  agency  aa  are  not  compouuded 
of  the  laws  of  the  separate  agenciie, 
are  yet,  at  least  in  some  coses,  derived 
from  them  according  to  a  lixM  prin- 
ciple. There  may.  therefore,  be  laws 
uf  Che  generation  of  laws  froin  others 
diasimilBr  to  them  ;  and  in  chemistry, 
these  undiscovered  laws  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  pnipertiea  of  the  compound 
on  the  properties  of  its  elements,  may, 
together  with  the  laws  of  the  elements 
themselves,  furnish  the  premises  by 
which  the  science  is  perhaps  destined 
one  day  to  be  rendered  deductive. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there 
is  no  clas  of  phenomena  in  which 
the  Composition  of  Causes  docs  not 
obtain:  that,  a^ a  general  rule,  causesin 
combination  produce  exactly  the  same 
effects  as  when  acting  singly  ;  but 
Chat  this  rule,  though  general,  ia  not 
nrnversol :  that  in  some  instances,  at 
some  particular  points  in  the  tmnst- 
ti[»i  from  separate  to  united  action, 
the  laws  change,  and  an  entirely  new 
set  of  elfects  urc  either  added  to,  or 

*  Profssaor  IkLiu  odds  scvond  utbur  weU- 
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take  the  place  of,  those  K 
from  the  separate  agency  <iF  the  iftiaer 
causes  :  the  laws  oF  these  new  effiiCfai 
being  again  susceptible  of  composi- 
''ju  to  an  indefinite  extent,  like  Che 
ws  which  they  aupersedud. 

§  3-  That  effects  are  proporliimal 
I  their  causee  is  laid  down  by  aome 
riters  as  an  aiioro  in  the  theory  of 
causation  ;  and  great  use  is  eomeCimes 
made  of  this  prmciple  in  reasonings 
respecting  the  laws  of  nature.  Chough 
it  ia  encumbered  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  apparent  exceptions,  which 
much  ingenuity  has  lieeD  expended  in 
showing  not  to  be  real  ouea.  This 
proposition,  in  ao  far  as  it  is  tme. 
enters  as  a  particular  case  into  tlie 
general  principle  of  the  Composition 
of  Causes ;  the  causes  compounded 
being,  in  this  instance,  homogeneous; 
in  which  case,  if  in  any,  their  joinC 
effect  might  be  cKpected  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  Eum  of  their  separate 
iSecta.  If  a  force  equal  to  one 
hundredweight  will  raise  a  csrtain 
body  along  an  inclined  plane,  a  foroe 
eqiud  to  two  hundredweight  will  raise 
two  bodies  exactly  similar,  and  thus 
the  effect  is  propitftional  to  the  cause. 
But  does  not  a  foroe  equal  to  two 
hundredweight  actually  contain  in 
itself  two  forces  each  etpial  to  one 
hundredweight,  which,  if  employed 
apart,  would  separately  raise  the  two 
bodies  in  qtiestion  ?  The  fact,  there- 
fore, that  when  exerted  joiotly  they 
raise  both  bodies  at  onoe,  results  from 
the  Composition  of  Causes,  and  is  a 
mere  instance  of  the  general  fact  that 
mechanical  foroee  are  subject  to  the 
law  of  Composition.  And  ao  in  even" 
other  case  which  can  be  suppoaed. 
For  the  doctrine  of  the  proportionality 
uf  effects  tn  their  causes  cannot  uf 
eonrse  be  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
the  angmeTitutiiW  of  the  cause  altars 
the  kiiul  uf  ilfect ;  that  in,  in  whioli 
thesurplusquontity  superadded  to  thi* 
cuuBe  does  not  Imjciuul-  compounded 
with  it,  but  the  two  together  generate 
an  altogethernew  phenomenon.  Sup- 
pose that  the  application  of  a  oertain 
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qtumtity  of  heat  to  a  body  merely  in- 
creases its  bulk,  that  a  double  quantity 
melts  it,  and  a  triple  quantity  decom- 
poses it :  these  three  effects  being 
beterc^neous,  no  ratio,  whether  cor- 
responding or  not  to  that  of  the 
quantities  of  heat  applied,  can  be 
established  between  them.  Thus  the 
supposed  axiom  of  the  proportionality 
of  effects  to  their  causes  fails  at  the 
precise  point  where  the  principle  of 
the  Composition  of  Causes  also  fails, 
▼iz.  where  the  concurrence  of  causes 
is  such  as  to  determine  a  change  in 
the  properties  of  the  body  generally, 
and  render  it  subject  to  new  laws, 
more  or  less  dissimilar  to  those  to 
which  it  conformed  in  its  previous 
state.  The  recognition,  therefore,  of 
any  such  law  of  proportionality,  is 
superseded  by  the  more  compi^phen- 
'  sive  principle,  in  which  as  much  of  it 
as  is  true  is  implicitly  asserted.* 

The  general  remarks  on  causation, 
which  seemed  necessary  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  theory  of  the  inductive 
process,  may  here  terminate.  That 
process  is  essentially  an  inquiry  into 
cases  of  causation.  All  the  uniformi- 
ties which  exist  in  the  succession  of 
phenomena,  and  most  of  the  uni- 
formities in  their  co-existence,  are 
dither,  as  we  have  seen,  themselves 
laws  of  causation,   or  consequences 

*  Professor  Bain  (Logic,  ii.  39)  points  out 
a  class  of  cases,  other  than  that  spoken  of 
in  the  text,  which  he  thinks  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  exception  to  the  Composition 
of  Causes.  "Causes  that  merely  make 
good  tile  collocation  for  bringing  a  prime 
mover  into  action,  or  that  release  a  xx>ten- 
tifi^  force,  do  not  follow  any  such  rule. 
One  man  may  direct  a  gun  upon  a  fort  as 
well  as  three :  two  sparks  are  not  more 
effectual  than  one  in  exxdoding  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder.  In  medicine  there  is  a  certain 
dose  that  answers  the  end,  and  adding  to 
it  does  no  more  good." 

I  am  not  sure  that  these  cases  are  really 
exceptions.  The  law  of  Comxx)8ition  of 
Causes,  I  think,  is  really  fulfilled,  and  the 
appearance  to  the  contrary  is  prodticed  by 
attending  to  the  remote  instesul  of  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  causes.  In  the  cases 
mentioned,  the  immediate  effect  of  tlie 
causes  in  action  is  a  collocation,  and  the 
duplication  of  the  cause  does  double  the 
quantity  of  collocation.  Two  men  could 
raise  the  gun  to  the  required  angle  twice 


resulting  from,  and  corollaries  cap- 
able of  being  deduced  from,  such 
laws.  If  we  could  determine  what 
causes  are  correctly  assigned  to  what 
effects,  and  what  effects  to  what 
causes,  we  should  be  virtually  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  course  of 
nature.  All  those  uniformities  which 
are  mere  results  of  causation  might 
then  be  explained  and  accounted  for  ; 
and  every  individual  fact  or  event 
might  be  predicted,  provided  we  had 
the  requisite  data,  that  is,  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which, 
in  the  particular  instance,  preceded  it. 
To  ascertain,  therefore,  what  are 
the  laws  of  causation  which  exist  in 
nature ;  to  determine  the  effect  of 
every  cause,  and  the  causes  of  all 
effects,  is  the  main  business  of  In- 
duction ;  and  to  point  out  how  this 
is  done  is  the  chief  object  of  Inductive 
Logic. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


OP  OBSERVATION   AND  EXPERIMENT. 

§  I.  It  results  from  the  preceding 
exposition,  that  the  process  of  as- 
certaining what  consequents  in  na- 
ture are  invariably  connected  with 
what  antecedents,  or,  in  other  words, 
what  phenomena  are  related  to  each 

as  quickly  as  one,  though  one  is  enough. 
Two  spai'ks  put  two  sets  of  particles  of 
the  gunj)owder  into  the  state  of  intes- 
tine motion  which  m.oke  them  explode, 
though  one  is  sufficient.  It  is  the  colloca- 
tion itself  that  does  not,  by  being  doubled, 
always  double  the  effect ;  because  in  many 
cases  a  certain  collocation,  once  obtained, 
is  all  tliat  is  required  for  the  production  of 
the  whole  amount  of  effect  which  can  be 
produced  at  all  at  the  given  time  and  place. 
Doubling  the  collocation  with  difference  of 
time  and  place,  as  by  pointing  two  guns, 
or  exploding  a  second  barrel  after  the  first, 
does  double  the  effect.  This  remark  applies 
still  more  to  Mr.  Bain's  third  example,  that 
of  a  double  dose  of  medicine  ;  for  a  double 
dose  of  an  aperient  does  purge  more  vio- 
lently, and  a  double  dose  of  laudanum  does 
produce  longer  and  sounder  sleep.  But  a 
double  purging,  or  a  double  amount  of 
narcotism,  may  have  remote  effects  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  the  effect  of  the  smaller 
amount,  reducing  the  case  to  tliat  of  hete- 
ropathic  laws,  d^cussed  in  the  text. 
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oth^c  as  caiiBea  and  vBectB,  ie  ia  sooid 
sort  a  proceaa  of  analjaia.  That  erery 
fust  which  begiiui  to  exuit  baa  a.  cause, 
and  that  this  cuuas  must  be  found  in 
eomB  fact  or  conmurBe  of  facta  which 
imtaedjatel/  preceded  the  ocourrenoe, 
may  be  taken  for  certam.  The  whole 
□f  tbii  presenb  facta  are  the  infallible 
result  of  all  past  facta,  and  more  im- 
mediately of  all  the  facta  which  ex- 
JBtad  at  the  moment  previous.  Hera, 
then,  is  a  great  aequence,  which  we 
know  to  be  iinifonu.  If  the  whole 
prior  atate  of  the  entire  universe  could 
again  recnr,  it  would  again  be  Eel- 
lowed  hj  the  praaant  state.  The 
question  in,  how  to  teaolve  tbia  com- 

Silex  uniformity  into  the  eimplec  uni- 
unnities  which  compoae  it,  uid  tuuiga 
to  each  portion  of  the  vaat  aDtecedenC 
the  portion  of  the  oonaaquent  which 
ia  aUendant  on  it. 

This  operation,  which  we  have  called 
analytical,  ins«inuch  as  it  is  the  reeolu- 
tioa  of  a  complex  whole  into  the  oom- 
ponent  elements,  ia  more  than  a  merely 
mental  analysiH,  No  m?re  contempla- 
tion of  the  phenomena,  and  partition 
of  them  by  the  intellect  alone,  will  of 
itself  accompliah  the  end  we  have  now 
,  Nevertheless,  such  a  mental 
n  is  an  indispensable  firat  atep. 
ler  of  nature,  aa  perceived  at  a 
Rltst  glance,  preaents  at  every  instant  a 
chaos  followed  by  another  chaos.  We 
must  decompose  each  cbaoe  into  single 
facta.  We  muat  leam  to  see  in  the 
chaotic  antecedent  a  multitude  of  dis- 
tinct anteet^ents,  in  the  chaotic  con- 
sequent a  multitude  of  distinct  conse- 
quents. This,  supposing  it  done,  will 
notof  itaeU  teU  us  on  which  of  the  ante- 
cedenta  each  consequent  is  invariably 
attendant.  Todeteinunetbatpoint,  we 
it  endeavour  to  effect  a  aeparation 
ul  the  facts  from  one  another,  not  in 
■mr  minds  only,  but  in  nature.  The 
mental  aaolyaia,  however,  must  take 
phuie  first.  And  every  one  knows 
that  in  the  mode  of  performing  it, 
ouc  intellect  diftera  immensely  from 
another.  It  ia  the  easence  of  the  act 
nf  observing,  for  the  obaerver  ia  not 
b«  who  merely  sees  the  thing  wlilch 
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is  before  his  eyea,  but  he  wlisi,a.., 
what  parts  tbaC  thing  La  composed  o£. 
To  do  this  well  is  a  rare  talent  On« 
person,  from  inattention,  or  attending 
only  in  the  wrung  place,  overlooks 
half  of  what  he  sees;  another  aeta 
down  much  more  than  be  sees,  con- 
founding it  with  what  he  imagines, 
or  with  what  be  infers ;  another  takes 
note  of  the  Hnd  of  all  the  circum- 
stanoea,  but  being  inexpert  in  estimat' 
ing  their  degree  leaves  the  quantity 
of  each  vague  and  uncertain  ;  anothei 
seea  indeed  the  whole,  hot  maJcea  such 
an  awkward  division  of  it  into  parts, 
throwing  thinga  into  one  mass  whicti 
require  to  be  separated,  and  separat- 
ing others  which  might  more  con- 
vcniently  be  considered  as  one,  thai 
the  result  ia  much  the  same,  sume- 
timea  even  worse,  than  if  no  noalyait 
hod  been  attempted  at  all.  It  would 
be  poeaiblB  to  point  out  what  qualitjas 
of  mind}  and  modea  of  mental  culture 
fit  a  person  tor  being  a  good  observer  s 
that,  however,  is  a  question  not  of 
Logic,  hut  of  the  Theory  uE  Educa- 
tion, in  the  moat  enlarged  sense  of 
the  term.  There  is  not  property  an 
Art  of  Observing,  There  may  bo 
rulea  for  otiserving.  But  these,  like 
rules  for  inventing,  are  properly  in- 
atructionB  for  the  preparation  of  one's 
own  mind ;  for  putting  it  into  the 
state  in  which  it  will  be  most  fitted 
to  observe,  or  most  hl^ely  to  invenL 
They  are,  therefore,  essentially  rules 
of  self-education,  which  is  a  different 
thing  from  Lugic  They  do  not  teach 
how  to  do  the  thing,  but  how  to  maka 
ourselves  capable  of  doing  it  They 
'  strengthening  the  limb^ 
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gthem. 


•S  ob- 


which  may  be  requisite^  and 

the  degree  of  dticonipoidtion  to  which 
it  nmy  bo  neceaaaiy  to  carry  tlia 
mental  analyaia,  depend  on  ths  par- 
ticular  purpose  in  view.  To  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  whole  u 
at  any  particular 
sible,  but  would  also  be  u 
making  chemical  cuperiuenls,  ''d 
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position  of  the  planets;  because  ex- 
perience has  shown,  as  a  very  super- 
ficial experience  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that  in  such  cases  that  circumstance 
is  not  material  to  the  result:  and 
accordingly,  in  the  ages  when  men 
believed  in  the  occult  influences  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  it  might  have 
been  unphiloK^hical  to  omit  ascer- 
taining tiie  predse  condition  of  those 
bodies  at  the  moment  of  the  experi- 
ment. As  to  the  degree  of  minute- 
ness of  the  mental  subdivision,  if  we 
were  obliged  to  break  down  what  we 
observe  into  its  very  simplest  elements, 
that  is,  literally  into  single  facts,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  where  we 
should  find  them  :  we  can  hardly 
ever  affirm  that  our  divisions  of  any 
kind  have  reached  the  ultimate  unit 
But  this,  too^  is  fortunately  unneces- 
sary. The  only  object  of  the  mental 
separation  is  to  suggest  the  requisite 
physical  separation,  so  that  we  may 
either  accomplish  it  ourselves,  or  seek 
for  it  in  nature ;  and  we  have  done 
enough  when  we  have  carried  the 
subdivision  as  far  as  the  point  at 
which  we  are  able  to  see  what  obser- 
vations or  experiments  we  require. 
It  is  only  essential,  at  whatever  point 
our  mental  decomposition  of  facts  may 
for  the  present  have  stopped,  that  we 
should  oold  ourselves  ready  and  able 
to  carry  it  farther  as  occasion  requires, 
and  abould  not  allow  the  freedom  of 
our  discriminating  faculty  to  be  im- 
prisoned by  the  swathes  and  bands  of 
ordinary  classification,  as  was  the  case 
with  all  early  speculative  inquirers, 
not  excepting  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it 
seldom  occurred  that  what  was  called 
by  one  abstract  name  might,  in  reality, 
be  several  phenomena,  or  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  decomposing  the 
facts  of  the  universe  into  any  ele- 
ments but  those  which  ordinary  lan- 
guage already  recognised. 

§  2.  The  different  antecedents  and 
consequents  being,  then,  supposed  to 
be,  so  far  as  the  case  requires,  ascer- 
tained and  discriminated  from  one 
another,  we  are  to  inquire  which  is 


connected  with  which.  In  every  in- 
stance which  comes  imder  our  obser- 
vation, there  are  many  antecedents 
and  many  consequents.  If  those 
antecedents  could  not  be  severed 
from  one  another  except  in  thought, 
or  if  those  consequents  never  were 
found  apart,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  distinguish  (d  posteriori  at 
least)  the  real  laws,  or  to  assign  to 
any  cause  its  effect,  or  to  any  effect 
its  cause.  To  do  so,  we  must  be  able 
to  meet  with  some  of  the  antecedents 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  observe  what 
follows  from  them ;  or  some  of  the 
consequents,  and  observe  by  what  they 
are  preceded.  We  must,  in  short,  fol- 
low the  Baconian  rule  of  varying  the 
circumstances.  This  is,  indeed,  only 
the  first  rule  of  physical  inquiry,  and 
notassomehave  thought,  the  sole  rule; 
but  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest 
For  the  purpose  of  varying  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  have  recourse 
(according^  to  a  distinction  commonly 
made)  either  to  observation  or  to  ex- 
periment; we  may  either  Jind  an 
mstance  in  nature  suited  to  our  pur- 
poses, or,  by  an  artificial  arrangement 
of  circumstances,  make  one.  The 
value  of  the  instance  depends  on 
what  it  is  in  itself,  not  on  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  obtained :  its  employ- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  induction 
depends  on  the  same  principles  in  the 
one  case  and  in  the  other,  as  the 
uses  of  money  are  the  same  whether 
it  is  inherited  or  acquired.  There  is, 
in  short,  no  difference  in  kind,  no 
real  logical  distinction,  between  the 
two  processes  of  investigaticm.  There 
are,  nowever,  practical  distinctions  to 
which  it  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  advert 

§  3.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
distinction  between  Observation  and 
Experiment  is,  that  the  latter  is  an 
immense  extension  of  the  former.  It 
not  only  enables  us  to  produce  a  much 
greater  number  of  variations  in  the 
circumstances  than  nature  spontane- 
ously offers,  but,  also,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  to  produce  the  precise  sort  of 
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variation  which  we  are  in  want  of  for 
discovering  the  law  of  the  pheno- 
menon, —  a  service  which  nature, 
being  constructed  on  a  quite  different 
scheme  from  that  of  facilitating  our 
studies,  is  seldom  so  friendly  as  to 
bestow  upon  us.  For  example,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  principle  in 
the  atmosphere  enables  it  to  sustain 
life,  the  variation  we  require  is  that 
a  living  animal  should  be  immersed 
in  each  component  element  of  the 
atmosphere  separately.  But  nature 
does  not  supply  either  oxygen  or  azote 
in  a  separate  state.  We  are  indebted 
to  artificial  experiment  for  our  know- 
ledge that  it  is  the  former,  and  not 
the  latter,  which  supports  respiration; 
and  for  our  knowledge  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  two  ingredients. 

Thus  far  the  advantage  of  experi- 
mentation over  simple  observation  is 
universally  recognised  :  all  are  aware 
that  it  enables  us  to  obtain  innume- 
rable combinations  of  circumstances 
which  are  not  to  be  fomid  in  nature, 
and  so  add  to  nature's  experiments  a 
multitude  of  experiments  of  our  own. 
But  there  is  another  superiority  (or, 
as  Bacon  would  have  expressed  it, 
another  prerogative)  of  instances  arti- 
ficially obtained  over  spontaneous 
instances, — of  our  own  experiments 
over  even  the  same  experiments  when 
made  by  nature, — which  is  not  of  less 
importance,  and  which  is  far  from 
being  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the 
same  degree. 

When  we  can  produce  a  pheno- 
menon artificially,  we  can  take  it,  as 
it  were,  home  with  us,  and  observe  it 
in  the  midst  of  circumstances  with 
which  in  all  other  respects  we  are 
accurately  acquainted.  If  we  desire 
to  know  what  are  the  effects  of  the 
cause  A,  and  are  able  to  produce  A 
by  means  at  our  disposal,  we  can 
generally  determine  at  our  own  dis- 
cretion, so  far  as  is  compatible  with 
the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  A,  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  which 
shall  be  present  along  with  it :  and 
thus,  knowing  exactly  the  simulta- 
neous state  of  everything  else  which 


is  within  the  reach  of  A's  influenoe, 
we  have  only  to  observe  what  altera- 
tion*is  made  in  that  state  by  the  pre- 
sence of  A. 

For  example,  by  the  electric  machine 
we  can  produce,  in  the  midst  of  known 
circumstances,  the  phenomena  which 
nature  exhibits  on  a  grander  scale  in 
the  form  of  lightning  and  thunder. 
Now  let  any  one  consider  what  amount 
of  knowledge  of  the  effects  and  laws 
of  electric  agency  mankind  could  have 
obtained  from  the  mere  observation 
of  thunderstorms,  and  compare  it  with 
that  which  they  have  gained,  and  may 
expect  to  gain,  from  electrical  and 
galvanic  experiments.  This  example 
is  the  more  striking,  now  that  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  electric 
action  is  of  all  natural  phenomena 
(except  heat)  the  most  pervading  and 
universal,  which,  therefore,  it  might 
antecedently  have  been  supposed 
could  stand  least  in  need  of  artificial 
means  of  production  to  enable  it  to 
be  studied  ;  while  the  fact  is  so  much 
the  contrary,  that  without  the  electric 
machine,  the  Leyden  jar,  and  the 
voltaic  battery,  we  probably  should 
never  have  suspected  the  existence 
of  electricity  as  one  of  the  great 
agents  in  nature :  the  few  electric 
phenomena  we  should  have  known 
of  would  have  continued  to  be  re- 
garded either  as  supernatural,  or  as 
a  sort  of  anomalies  and  eccenlaricities 
in  the  order  of  the  universe. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  insu- 
lating  the  phenomenon  which  is  the 
subject  of  inquiry  by  placing  it 
among  known  circumstances,  we  may 
produce  further  variations  of  circum- 
stances to  any  extent,  and  of  such 
kinds  as  we  think  best  calculated  to 
bring  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon 
into  a  clear  light.  By  introducing 
one  well-defined  circumstance  after 
another  into  the  experiment,  we  ob- 
tain assurance  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  phenomenon  behaves  under  an 
indefinite  variety  of  possible  circum- 
stances. Thus,  chemists,  after  having 
obtained  some  newly-discovered  sub- 
stance in  a  pure  state,  (that  i8|.'having 
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made  sure  that  there  is  nothing  pre- 
sent which  can  interfere  with  and 
modify  its  agency,)  introduce  various 
other  substances,  one  by  one,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  will  combine  with 
them,  or  decompose  them,  and  with 
what  result ;  and  also  apply  heat,  or 
electricity,  or  pressure,  to  discover 
what  wiU  happen  to  the  substance 
under  each  of  these  circumstances. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  out 
of  our  power  to  produce  the  pheno- 
menon, and  we  have  to  seek  for  in- 
stances in  which  nature  produces  it, 
the  task  before  us  is  very  different. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  choose 
what  the  concomitant  circumstances 
shall  be,  we  now  have  to  discover 
what  they  are,  which,  when  we  go 
beyond  the  simplest  and  most  acces- 
sible cases,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
do  with  any  precision  and  complete- 
ness. Let  us  take,  as  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  a  phenomenon  which  we  have 
no  means  of  fabricating  artificially, 
a  human  mind.  Nature  produces 
many;  but  the  consequence  of  our 
not  being  able  to  produce  them  by 
art  is,  that  in  every  instance  in  which 
we  see  a  human  mind  developing 
itself,  or  acting  upon  other  things,  we 
see  it  surrounded  and  obscured  oy  an 
indefinite  multitude  of  unascertain- 
able  circumstances,  rendering  the  use 
of  the  common  experimental  methods 
almost  delusive.  We  may  conceive 
to  what  extent  this  is  true,  if  we 
consider,  among  other  things,  that 
whenever  nature  produces  a  human 
mind,  she  produces,  in  close  connection 
with  it,  a  body,  that  is,  a  vast  com- 
plication of  ph3rsical  facts,  in  no  two 
cases  perhaps  exactly  similar,  and 
most  of  which  (except  the  mere  struc- 
ture, which  we  can  examine  in  a  sort 
of  coarse  way  after  it  has  ceased  to 
act)  are  radically  out  of  the  reach  of 
our  means  of  exploration.  If,  instead 
of  a  human  mind,  we  suppose  the  Bub- 
ject  of  investigation  to  be  a  human 
society  or  state,  all  the  same  difficul- 
ties recur  in  a  greatly  augmented 
degree. 

We  have  thus  already  come  within 


sight  of  a  conclusion  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the   inquiry  will,   I  think, 
bring  before  us  with  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, namely,  that  in  the  sciences 
which  deal  with  phenomena  in  which 
artificial  experiments  are  impossible,  , 
(as  in  the  case  of  astronomy,)  or  in'"^ 
which  they  have  a  very  limited  range, 
(as  in  mental  philosophy,  social  science, 
and  even  physiology,)  induction  from 
direct  experience  is  practised  at  a  dis-  "^ 
advantage  in  most  cases  equivalent  to 
impracticability:  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  the  methods  of  those  sciences, 
in  order  to  accomplish  anything  wor- 
thy of  attainment,  must  be  to  a  great* 
extent,  if  not  principally,  deductive.  . 
This  is  already  known  to  be  the  case 
with  the  first  of  the  sciences  we  have 
mentioned,  astronomy  ;  that  it  is  not 
generally  recognised  as  true  of  the 
others  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons   ' 
why  they  are  not  in  a  more  advanced 
state. 

§  4.  If  what  is  called  pure  observa- 
tion is  at  so  great  a  disadvantage, 
compared  with  artificial  experimenta- 
tion, in  one  department  of  the  direct 
exploration  of  phenomena,  there  is 
another  branch  in  which  the  advan- 
tage is  all  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

Inductive  inquiry  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  ascertain  what  causes  are  con- 
nected with  what  effects,  we  may  begin 
this  search  at  either  end  of  the  road 
which  leads  from  the  one  point  to  the 
other  :  we  may  either  inquire  into  the 
effects  of  agiven  cause,orintothe  causes 
of  a  given  effect.  The  fact  that  light 
blackens  chloride  of  silver  might  have 
been  discovered  either  by  experiments 
on  light,  trying  what  effect  it  would 
produce  on  various  substances,  or  by 
observing  that  portions  of  the  chloride 
had  repeatedlv  become  black,  and  in- 
quiring into  the  circumstances.  The 
effect  of  the  urali  poison  might  have 
become  known  either  by  adminifiter- 
ing  it  to  animals,  or  by  examining 
how  it  happened  that  the  wounds 
which  the  Indians  of  Guiana  inflict 
with  their  arrows  prove  so  imiformly 
mortal.     Now  it  is  manifest  from  the 
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luare  Ftntement  of  the  eiHtnplefi,  witb- 
DTit  any  theoretical  disouflEion,  that 
HrtiRdol  Giperiiuentatiaii  in  applicable 
Duly  to  Cba  far^r  of  thase  mocles  of 
inveatigatiou.  L  Wa  can  take  a  came, 
and  try  what  it  will  produce  !  but  we 
cannot  take  au  effect,  and  trjr  what  it 
will  be  produced  by.!  We  can  only 
watch  till  we  ice  it  produced,  or  are 
eoabltd  to  produce  it  by  accident. 

Thia  would  be  of  little  importance,  if 
it  always  depended  on  our  choice  tram 
which  of  the  two  ends  of  the  sequence 
WB  would  undectake  our  inquiiitn. 
But  we  have  Beldom  any  option.  An 
we  con  only  travel  fniQi  the  known  to 
the  unknou'a,  wa  u?s  obliged  to  coui- 
mence  at  nhichever  end  we  are  beat 
acqnalnted  with.  If  the  agent  ia 
more  familiar  to  oe  than  ita  eSevtti, 
wo  watch  for,  or  coatcive,  uutaneeA 
of  the  agent,  under  mjch  varieties  of 
circunutancea  ae  are  open  to  lu,  and 
observe  the  reaidt.  If,  on  the  cou. 
trary,  the  conditions  on  whii^h  B 
pheoomenoa  depends  lax  obscure,  bnl 
the  phenomenon  itself  fauiiliar,  w< 
must  aommenae  out  inquiry  from  the 
efteot.  If  we  are  struck  with  the 
fact  that  chloride  of  silver  has  been 
blackened,  and  have  no  suspicion  of 
the  cause,  we  have  iio  resource  but 
compare  iiutaiicea  in  which  the  Fo 
has  chanced  to  occur,  until  bjr  that 
comparison  we  discover  that  in  oU 
those  instances  tbe  substances 
been  exposed  to  light  If  wc  knew 
nothing  of  the  Indian  arrows  but 
their  fatal  effect,  aoaident  alone  oould 
turn  our  attenljon  to  ejiperiments  an 
the  urali ;  in  the  reipilaT  course  ui 
investigation,  we  couul  only  ini^itire, 
or  try  to  obserVe,  what  had  been  done 
to  the  arrows  in  particular  instances. 
Wherever,  having  nothing  to  guide 
us  to  the  cause,  we  are  obliged  to  set 
out  from  tbe  eSoct,  and  to  apply  the 
rule  of  varying  tbe  circumstances  to 
the  conmquenta,  not  the  anteoedenta, 
we  are  necessarily  destitute  of  the 
resource  of  artificial  experimentatiui 
We  cannot,  at  our  clioice,  obtain  cor 
aequents  as  we  can  antecedents,  under 
any  set  of  drcumstances  compatible 


ith    their   nature,      Th 

eansof produciogeSectsbuttbroi  ^ 

their  causes,  and  by  tbe  auppoaition 

□f  the  effect  in  quntioa 

uiwn   to   ua.      We    have, 

therefore,  no  eKpedieut  but  to  study 

where  it  oifers  iteelf  »pont*neoualy. 

nature  happens  to  present  us  with 

inatoncea  sufficiently  varied  in  their 

rcnmetanceB,  and  if  we  are  aUe  to 

iscDVer,  either  among  the  praximate 

antecedents   or   asiong    some    othtr 

irder  of  sntecedHuto,  something  which 

a  always  found   when   tbe  effect  ia 

found,  however  vaiiouK  the  oircmn- 

found  when  it  is 

not :  we  may  diseover,  by  mere  ob. 

servation  witlunit  experiment,  a  leal 

uniformity  in  nature. 

But  though  thia  is  certainly  the 
most  favonrabie  case  (or  sciences  of 
pure  observation,  be  contrasted  witti 
those  in  which  Mtifioial  experiments 
are  possible,  ^ere  ia  hi  reali^  no  CB«) 
which  more  strikingly  illustrates  tlw 
-fection  of  direct  induc- 


tion when  not  founded  on  experimeii' 
tation,  Suppose  that,  by  a  comparison 
of  casea  of  the  effect,  we  have  found 
an  antecedent  which  appears  to  b^ 
aud  perhaps  is,  invariably  connected 
with  it ;  we  have  not  yet  proved  that 
antecedent  to  be  the  cause  ontil  we 
have  reversed  the  process  and  pru- 
duoed  the  effect  by  means  of  thab 
antecedent.  If  we  can  produce  the 
antecedent  artificially,  and  if,  wheil 
we  do  so,  the  efieot  follows,  the  in- '. 
duction  is  complete  ;  that  antecedent 
is  the  cause  of  that  consequmt.* 
But  we  have  then  added  the  eindsDoa 
of  experiment  to  that  of  simple  obser- 
vation. Until  we  have  done  ea,  we 
had  only  proved  invariailt  antece- 
dence within  the  limits  of  experience, 
but  not  uiMWiKftlioniEZ  antecedence  or 
Until  it  had  been  at 
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by  the  actual  production  of  the  ante- 
cedent under  known  cinnmuitanoes, 
and  the  occurrence  thereupon  of  the 
consequent,  that  the  antecedent  was 
really  the  condition  on  which  it  de- 
•  pended  ;  the  uniformity  of  succession 
which  was  proved  to  exist  between 
them  might,  for  aught  we  knew,  be 
(like  the  succession  of  day  and  night) 
not  a  case  of  causation  at  all ;  both 
antecedent  and  consequent  might  be 
successive  stages  of  the  effect  of  an 
ulterior  cause.  Observaticm,  in  short, 
without  experiment  (supposing  no  aid 
from  deduction)  can  ascertain  se- 
quences and  co-existenoes,  but  cannot 
prove  causation. 

In  order  to  see  these  remarks  veri- 
fied by  the  actual  state  of  the  sciences, 
we  have  only  to  think  of  the  condition 
of  natural  history.  In  zoology,  for 
example,  there  is  an  immense  number 
of  uniformities  ascertained,  some  of 
co-existence,  others  of  succession,  to 
many  of  which,  notwithstanding  con- 
siderable variations  of  the  attendant 
circumstances,  we  know  not  any  ex- 
ception ;  but  the  antecedents,  for  the 
most  part,  are  such  as  we  cannot  arti- 
ficially produce ;  or  if  we  can,  it  is 
only  by  setting  in  motion  the  exact 
process  by  which  nature  produces 
them  ;  and  this  being  to  us  a  myste- 
rious process,  of  which  the  main  cir- 
cumstances are  not  only  unknown  but 
unobservable,  we  do  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining the  antecedents  under  known 
circumstances.  What  is  the  result? 
That  on  this  vast  subject,  which 
affords  so  much  and  such  varied  scope 
for  observation,  we  have  made  most 
scanty  progress  in  ascertaining  any 
laws  of  causation.  We  know  not  with 
certainty,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
phenomena  that  we  find  conjoined, 
which  is  the  condition  of  the  other ; 
which  is  cause,  and  which  effect,  or 
whether  either  of  them  is  so,  or  they 
are  not  rather  conjunct  effects  of 
causes  yet  to  be  discovered,  <x)mplex 
results  of  laws  hitherto  unknown. 

Although  some  of  the  foregoing 
observations  may  be,  in  technical 
strictness  of  arrangement,  premature 


in  this  place,  it  seemed  that  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  difference 
between  sciences  of  mere  observation 
and  scienoes  of  experimentation,  and 
the  extreme  disadvantage  underwhich 
directly  inductive  inquiry  is  neces- 
sarily carried  on  in  the  former,  were 
the  best  preparation  for  discussing 
the  methods  of  direct  induction ;  a 
preparation  rendering  superfluous 
much  that  must  otherwise  have  been 
introduced,  with  some  inconvenience, 
into  the  heart  of  that  discussion.  To 
the  consideration  of  these  methods  we 
now  proceed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  FOUR  METHODS  OF   EXPERI- 
MENTAL INQUIRY. 

§  I.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious 
modes  of  singling  out  from  among  the 
circumstances  which  precede  or  follow 
a  phenomenon  those  with  which  it  is 
really  connected  by  an  invariable  law 
are  two  in  number.  One  is,  by  com- 
paring together  different  instances  in 
which  the  phenomenon  occurs.  The 
other  is,  by  comparing  instances  in 
which  the  phenomenon  does  occur, 
with  instances  in  other  respects  simi- 
lar in  which  it  does  not.  These  two 
methods  may  be  respectively  denomi- 
nated the  Method  of  Agreement  and 
the  Method  of  Difference. 

In  illustrating  these  methods,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
twofold  character  of  inquiries  into  the 
laws  of  phenomena,  which  may  be 
either  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  a 
given  effect,  or  into  the  effects  or  pro- 
perties of  a  given  cause.  We  shall 
consider  the  methods  in  their  applica- 
tion to  either  order  of  investigation, 
and  shall  draw  our  examples  equally 
from  both. 

We  shall  denote  antecedents  by  the 
large  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
consequents  corresponding  to  them  by 
the  small.  Let  A,  then,  be  an  agent 
or  cause,  and  let  the  object  of  our  in- 
quiry be  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
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effects  of  this  cause.  If  we  can  either 
find  or  produce  the  agent  A  in  such 
varieties  of  circumstances  that  the 
different  cases  have  no  circumstance 
in  common  except  A,  then  whatever 
effect  we  find  to  be  produced  in  all 
our  trials  is  indicated  as  the  effect  of 
A.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  A  is 
tried  along  with  B  and  C,  and  that 
the  effect  is  a  b  c  ;  and  suppose  that 
A  is  next  tried  with  J)  and  E,  but 
without  B  and  C,  and  that  the  effect 
ia  ad  e.  Then  we  may  reason  thus  : 
h  and  c  are  not  effects  of  A,  for  they 
were  not  produced  by  it  in  the  second 
experiment ;  nor  are  d  and  c,  for  they 
were  not  produced  in  the  first.  What- 
ever is  really  the  effect  of  A  must  have 
been  produced  in  both  instances  ;  now 
this  condition  is  fulfilled  by  no  cir- 
cumstance except  a.  The  phenomenon 
a  cannot  have  been  the  effect  of  B  or 
C,  since  it  was  produced  where  they 
were  not ;  nor  of  D  or  E,  since  it 
was  produced  where  they  were  not. 
Therefore  it  is  the  effect  of  A. 

For  example,  let  the  antecedent  A 
be  the  contact  of  an  alkaline  sub- 
stance and  an  oiL  This  combination 
being  tried  under  several  varieties  of 
circumstances,  resembling  each  other 
in  nothing  else,  the  results  agree  in 
the  production  of  a  greasy  and  deter- 
sive or  saponaceous  substance :  it  is 
therefore  concluded  that  the  combina- 
tion of  an  oil  and  an  alkali  causes  the 
production  of  a  soap.  It  is  thus  we 
inquire,  by  the  Method  of  Agreement, 
into  the  effect  of  a  given  cause. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  a  given  effect. 
Let  a  be  the  effect.  Here,  as  shown 
in  the  last  chapter,  we  have  only  the 
resource  of  observation  without  ex- 
periment: we  cannot  take  a  pheno- 
menon of  which  we  know  not  the 
origin,  and  try  to  find  its  mode  of 
production  by  producing  it :  if  we 
succeeded  in  such  a  random  trial  it 
could  only  be  by  accident  But  if 
we  can  observe  a  in  two  different 
combinations,  ab  c  and  a  de  ;  and  if 
we  know,  or  can  discover,  that  the 
antecedent    circumstances    in    these 


cases  respectively  were  ABC  and  A 
D  E,  we  may  conclude  by  a  reason- 
ing similar  to  that  in  the  preceding 
example,  that  A  is  the  antecedent 
connected  with  the  consequent  a  by 
a  law  of  causation.  B  and  C,  we- 
may  say,  cannot  be  causes  of  a,  since 
on  its  second  occurrence  they  were 
not  present ;  nor  are  D  and  E,  for 
they  were  not  present  on  its  first 
occurrence.  A,  alone  of  the  five  cir- 
cumstances, was  found  among  the 
antecedents  of  a  in  both  instances. 

For  example,  let  the  effect  a  be 
cr3rstallisation.  We  compare  instances 
in  which  bodies  are  known  to  assume 
crystalline  structure,  but  which  have 
no  other  point  of  agreement ;  and  we 
find  them  to  have  one,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  observe,  only  one,  antecedent 
in  common  :  the  deposition  of  a  solid 
matter  from  a  liquid  state,  either  a 
state  of  fusion  or  of  solution.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  solidifica- 
tion of  a  substance  from  a  liquid 
state  is  an  invariable  antecedent  of 
its  crystallisation. 

In  this  example  we  may  go  farther, 
and  say,  it  is  not  only  the  invariable 
antecedent,  but  the  cause,  or  at  least 
the  proximate  event  which  completes 
the  cause.  For  in  this  case  we  are 
able,  after  detecting  the  antecedent 
A,  to  produce  it  artificially,  and  by 
finding  that  a  foUows  it,  verify  the 
result  of  our  inductioa  The  import- 
ance of  thus  reversing  the  proof  was 
strikingly  manifested  when  by  keep- 
ing a  phial  of  water  charged  with 
siliceous  particles  undisturbed  for 
years,  a  chemist  (I  believe  Dr.  Wdi- 
laston)  succeeded  in  obtaining  ciystals 
of  quartz  ;  and  in  the  equally  interest- 
ing experiment  in  which  Sir  James 
Hall  produced  artificial  marble  by  the 
cooling  of  its  materials  from  fusion 
imder  immense  pressure ;  two  admir- 
able examples  of  the  light  which  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  most  secret  pro- 
cesses of  Nature  by  well-oontrived 
interrogation  of  her. 

But  if  we  cannot  artificially  pro- 
duce the  phenomenon  A,  the  oonchi- 
sion  that  it  is  the  cause  of  a  remains 
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subject  to  very  oonBiderable  doubt 
Though  an  invariable,  it  may  not  be 
the  nnoonditional  antecedent  of  a, 
but  may  precede  it  as  day  precedes 
night  or  night  day.  This  uncertainty 
arises  from  the  impossibility  of  assur- 
ing ourselves  that  A  is  the  orUy  imme- 
diate antecedent  common  to  both  the 
instances.  If  we  could  be  certain  of 
having  ascertained  all  the  invariable 
antecedents,  we  might  be  sure  that 
the  unconditional  invariable  ante- 
cedent or  cause  must  be  found  some- 
where among  them.  Unfortunately 
it  is  hardly  ever  possible  to  ascertain 
all  the  antecedents,  unless  the  pheno- 
mencm  is  <me  which  we  can  produce 
arti6cially.  Even  then,  the  difficulty 
is  merely  lightened,  not  removed : 
men  knew  how  to  raise  water  in 
pumps  long  before  they  adverted  to 
what  was  really  the  operating  cir- 
cumstance in  the  means  they  em- 
ployed, namely,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  open  surface  of 
the  water.  It  is,  however,  much 
easier  to  analyse  completely  a  set 
of  arrangements  made  by  ourselves, 
than  the  whole  complex  mass  of  the 
agencies  which  nature  happens  to  be 
exerting  at  the  moment  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  given  phenomenon.  We 
may  overlook  some  of  the  material 
circumstances  in  an  experiment  with 
an  electrical  machine  ;  but  we  shall, 
at  the  worst,  be  better  acquainted 
with  them  than  with  those  of  a 
thunderstorm. 

The  mode  of  discovering  and  prov- 
ing laws  of  nature,  which  we  have 
now  examined,  proceeds  on  the  follow- 
ing axiom.  "Wliatever  circumstances 
can  be  excluded,  without  prejudice  to 
the  phenomenon,  or  can  be  absent 
notwithstanding  its  presence,  is  not 
connected  with  it  in  the  way  of  causa- 
tion. The  casual  circumstance  being 
thus  eliminated,  if  only  one  remains, 
that  one  is  the  cause  which  we  are 
in  search  of :  if  more  than  one,  they 
either  are,  or  contain  among  them, 
the  cause  ;  and  so,  nivicUia  mutandis, 
of  the  effect  As  this  method  pro- 
ceeds by  comparing  different  instances 


to  ascertain  in  what  they  agree,  I  have 
termed  it  the  Method  of  Agreement ; 
and  we  may  adopt  as  its  regulating 
principle  the  following  canon  : — 

First  Canon. 

If  Uco  or  more  instances  of  the  pke- 
nomenon  under  investigation  hare  only 
one  circumstance  in  commonf  the  circum- 
stance in  which  alone  all  the  instances 
agree  is  the  cause  {or  tffect)  of  the  given 
^lenomenon. 

Quitting  for  the  present  the  Method 
of  Agreement,  to  which  we  shall 
almost  immediately  return,  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  still  more  potent  instrument 
of  the  investigation  of  nature,  the 
Methcxi  of  Difference. 

§  2.  In  the  Method  of  Agreement, 
we  endeavoured  to  obtain  instances 
which  agreed  in  the  given  circum- 
stance but  differed  in'every  other  :  in 
the  present  method  we  require,  on  the 
contrary,  two  instances  resembling 
one  another  in  every  other  respect, 
but  differing  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  phenomenon  we  wish 
to  study.  If  our  object  be  to  discover 
the  effects  of  an  agent  A,  we  must 
procure  A  in  some  set  of  ascertained 
circumstances,  as  A  B  C,  and  having 
noted  the  effects  produced,  compare 
them  with  the  effect  of  the  remaining 
circumstances  B  G,  when  A  4s  absent 
If  the  effect  of  "A  B  C  is  a  6  c,  and  the 
effect  of  B  C,  6  c,  it  is  evident  that  the 
effect  of  A  is  a.  So  again,  if  we  be- 
^n  at  the  other  end,  and  desire  to 
mvestigate  the  cause  of  an  effect  a, 
we  must  select  an  instance,  as  a  6  c,  in 
which  the  effect  occurs,  and  in  which 
the  antecedents  were  ABC,  and  we 
must  look  out  for  another  instance  in 
which  the  remaining  circumstances, 
b  c,  occur  without  a.  If  the  antece- 
dents, in  that  instance,  are  B  C,  we 
know  that  the  cause  of  a  must  be  A  : 
either  A  alone,  or  A  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  the  other  circumstances 
present. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  ex- 
amples of  a  logical  process  to  which 
we  owe  almost  all  the  inductive  con- 
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elusions  we  draw  in  early  life.  When 
a  man  is  shot  through  the  heart,  it  is 
by  this  method  we  know  that  it  was 
the  gunshot  which  killed  him  :  for  he 
was  in  the  fulness  of  life  immediately 
before,  all  circumstances  being  the 
same,  except  the  wound. 

The  axioms  implied  in  this  method 
are  evidently  the  following.  What- 
_ever  antecedent  cannot  be  excluded 
without  preventing  the  phenomenon, 
is  the  cause,  or  a  condition  of  that 
phenomenon  :  Whatever  consequent 
can  be  excluded,  with  no  other  dif- 
ference in  the  antecedents  than  the 
absence  of  a  particular  one,  is  the 
effect  of  that  one.  Instead  of  com- 
paring different  instances  of  a  phe- 
nomenon, to  discover  in  what  they 
agree,  this  method  compares  an  in- 
stance of  its  occurrence  with  an 
instance  of  its  non -occurrence,  to  dis- 
cover in  what  they  differ.  The  canon 
which  is  the  regulating  principle  of 
the  Method  of  Difference  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows : — 

Second  Canon. 

If  an  instance  in  ivkich  the  phe- 
nomenon under  investigation  occurs, 
and  an  insta/nce  in  which  it  does  Tict 
occur ^  have  every  drcumsta/nce  in  com- 
mon save  one,  that  one  occun'ing  only 
in  the  former;  the  circum>8tcmce  in 
which  alone  the  two  instances  di^r  is 
the  effect,  or  the  cause,  or  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

§  3.  The  two  methods  which  we 
have  now  stated  have  many  features 
of  resemldance,  but  there  are  also 
many  distinctions  between  them. 
Both  are  methods  of  elimination.  This 
term  (employed  in  the  theory  of  equa- 
tions to  denote  the  process  by  which 
one  after  another  of  the  elements 
of  a  question  is  excluded,  and  the 
solution  made  to  depend  on  the  re- 
lation between  the  remaining  ele- 
ments only)  is  well  suited  to  express 
the  operation,  analogous  to  this, 
which  has  been  understood  since  the 
time  of  Bacon  to  be  the  foundation  of 


experimental  inquiry,  namely,  the 
successive  exdusion  of  the  varipm 
circumstances  which  are  found  to  ac- 
company a  phenomenon  in  a  giren 
instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
are  those  among  them  which  can  be 
absent  consistently  with  the  existence 
of  the  phenomenon.  The  Method  of 
Agreement  stands  on  the  ground  that 
whatever  can  be  eliminated  is  not 
connected  with  the  phenomenon  by 
any  law.  The  Method  of  Difference 
has  for  its  foundation,  that  whatever 
cannot  be  eliminated  is  connected 
with^the  phenomenon  by  a  law. 

Of  these  methods,  that  of  Differ- 
ence  is  more  particularly  a  method  of 
artificial  experiment ;  while  that  of 
Agreement  is  more  especially  the  re- 
source employed  where  experimenta- 
tion is  impossible.  A  few  reflections 
will  prove  the  fact,  and  point  out  the 
reason  of  it. 

It  is  inherent  in  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  Method  of  Difference 
that  the  nature  of  the  combinations 
which  it  requires  is  much  more  strictly 
defined  than  in  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment. The  two  instances  which  are 
to  be  compared  with  one  another 
must  be  exactly  similar  in  all  circum- 
stances except  the  one  which  we  are 
attempting  to  investigate  :  they  mnst 
be  in  the  relation  of  A  B  C  and  B  0,or 
of  ah  c  and  be.  It  is  true  that  this 
similarity  of  circumstances  needs  not 
extend  to  such  as  are  already  known 
to  be  immaterial  to  the  result.  And 
in  the  case  of  most  phenomena  we 
learn  at  once,  from  the  commonest 
experience,  that  most  of  the  co-existent 
phenomena  of  the  universe  may  be 
either  present  or  absent  without  affect- 
ing the  given  phenomenon  ;  or,  if  pre- 
sent, are  present  indifferently  when 
the  phenomenon  does  not  haptpen  and 
when  it  does.  Still,  even  limiting  the 
identity  which  is  required  bet¥reen 
the  two  instances,  ABC  and  B  O,  to 
such  circumstances  as  are  not  already 
known  to  be  indifferent ;  it  is  very 
seldom  that  nature  affords  two  in- 
stances, of  which  we  can  be  aasored 
that  they  stand  in  this  predae  reUb- 
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tkm  to  one  another.  In  the  spon- 
tuieoiu  operations  of  nature  there  is 
generally  such  complication  and  such 
obscurity,  they  are  mostly  either  on 
so  overwhelmingly  large  or  on  so  in- 
accessibly minute  a  scale,  we  are  .0 
ignorant  of  a  great  part  of  the  facts 
which  really  take  place,  and  even 
those  of  which  we  are  not  ignorant 
are  so  multitudinous,  and  therefore  so 
seldom  exactly  alike  in  any  two  cases, 
that  a  spontaneous  experiment,  of  the 
kind  required  by  the  Method  of  Dif- 
ference, is  commonly  not  to  be  found. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  we  obtain  a 
phenomenon  by  an  artificial  experi- 
ment, a  pair  of  instances  such  as  the 
method  requires  is  obtained  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  provided  the  pro- 
cess does  not  last  a  long  time.  A 
certain  state  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances existed  before  we  conmienced 
the  experiment ;  this  is  B  G.  We 
then  introduce  A ;  say,  for  instance, 
by  merely  bringing  an  object  from 
another  part  of  the  room,  before  there 
has  been  time  for  any  change  in  the 
other  elements.  It  is,  in  short,'(a8  M. 
Comte  observes,)  the  very  nature  of 
an  experiment  to  introduce  into  the 
pre-existing  state  of  circumstances  a 
change  perfectly  definite.  We  choose 
a  previous  state  of  things  with  which 
we  are  well  acquainted,  so  that  no 
unforeseen  alteration  in  that  state  is 
likely  to  pass  unobserved ;  and  into 
this  we  introduce,  as  rapidly  as  ix)8- 
sible,  the  phenomenon  which  we  wish 
to  study ;  so  that  in  general  we  are 
entitled  to  feel  complete  assurance 
that  the  pre-existing  state,  and  the 
state  which  we  have  produced,  differ 
in  nothing  except  the  pre^tence  or  ab- 
sence of  that  phenomenon.  If  a  bird 
is  taken  from  a  cage,  and  instantly 
plunged  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
experimentalist  may  be  fully  assured 
(at  all  events  after  one  or  two  repeti- 
tions) that  no  circumstance  capable  of 
causing  suffocation  had  supervened 
in  the  interim,  except  the  change 
from  immersion  in  the  atmosphere  to 
immersion  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  There 
is  one  doubt,  indeed,  which  may  re- 


main in  some  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  the  effect  may  have  been  pro- 
duced not  by  the  change,  but  by  the 
means  employed  to  produce  the 
change.  The  possibility,  however,  of 
this  last  supposition  generally  admits 
of  being  conclusively  tested  by  other 
experiments.  It  thus  appears  that  in 
the  study  of  the  various  kinds  of 
phenomena  which  we  can,  by  our 
voluntary  agency,  modify  or  control, 
we  can  in  general  satisfy  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Method  of  Difference  ; 
but  that  by  the  spontaneous  opera- 
tions of  nature  those  requisitions  are 
seldom  fulfilled. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with 
the  Method  of  Agreement  We  do 
not  here  require  instances  of  so  special 
and  determinate  a  kind.  Any  in- 
stances whatever,  in  which  nature 
presents  us  with  a  phenomenon,  may 
be  examined  for  the  purposes  of  this 
method;  and  if  all  such  instances 
agree  in  anything,  a  conclusion  of 
considerable  value  is  already  attained. 
We  can  seldom,  indeed,  be  sure  that 
the  one  point  of  agreement  is  the  only 
one ;  but  this  ignorance  does  not,  as 
in  the  Method  of  Difference,  vitiate 
the  conclusion ;  the  certainty  of  the 
result,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  affected. 
We  have  ascertained  one  invariable 
antecedent  or  consequent,  however 
many  other  invariable  antecedents  or 
consequents  may  still  remain  unascer- 
tained. If  A  B  C,  A  D  E,  A  F  G, 
are  all  equally  followed  by  a,  then  a 
is  an  invariable  consequent  of  A.  If 
abc,ad€,  afg,  all  number  A  among 
their  antecedents,  then  A  is  connected 
as  an  antecedent,  by  some  invariable 
law,  with  a.  But  to  determine  whe- 
ther this  invariable  antecedent  is  a 
cause,  or  this  invariable  consequent 
an  effect,  we  must  be  able,  in  addition, 
to  produce  the  one  by  means  of  the 
other  ;  or,  at  least,  to  obtain  that 
which  alone  constitutes  our  assurance 
of  having  produced  anything,  namely, 
an  instance  in  which  the  effect,  a,  has 
come  into  existence,  with  no  other 
change  in  the  pre-existing  circum- 
stances than  the  addition  of  A.     And 
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thia.  if  we  can  do  it,  is  an  applicatian 
of  the  Method  of  Diflierenoe,  not  of 
the  Metliod  of  Agreement. 

It  thna  appears  to  be  by  the  Method 
of  Difference  aJoiie  that  we  can  ever, 
in  the  way  of  direct  experience,  arrive 
with  cert^nty  at  onUBea,  The  Method 
of  Agreement  leads  oaly  to  l&ws  of 
pbenomeno,  (lui  Bome  writers  call  them, 
bat  improperly,  sinoe  lawi  of  oauHatiui] 
ore  also  laws  of  phenomena,)  that  is, 
to  uniforraitiea,  which  either  are  not 
laws  of  cauiiation,  or  in  which  the 
question  of  calisadon  must  for  the 
preEPJit  remain  uodecidsd.  The 
Method  of  Agreement  is  chiefly  to 
~  be  resorted  to  as  a  niean)^  of  suggest- 
ing applications  of  the  Method  of 
DiSerenoe,  ^aa  in  the  last  example  the 
comparison  ofABC,AD£,  APG, 
suggested  that  A  was  the  antecedent 
on  which  to  try  the  experiment 
whether  it  could  produce  a,)  or  as 
an  inferior  resource  in  case  the 
Method  of  Difieranoe  ia  impracH- 
cable  ;  whicii,  aa  wb  before  showed, 
generally  arises  from  the  impossibility 
of  artiucially  producing  the  pheno- 
mena. And  hence  it  is  that  the 
Method  of  Agreement,  though  appli- 
cable in  principle  to  eitiier  case,  is 
more  emphatically  the  method  of 
inveatigatioD  on  those  subjects  where 
artificial  experimentation  is  impoa- 
uble  ;  because  on  those  it  is  generally 
our  only  resource  of  a  diraotly  induc- 
tive nature  ;  while,  in  the  phenomena 
which  we  can  produce  at  pleasure, 
the  Method  of  Difference  generally 
affords  a  more  eScadous  process, 
whidi  will  ascertain  causes  as  well  as 


§  4.  There  are,  however,  many 
cases  in  which,  though  our  power  erf 
producing  the  phenomenon  is  com- 
plete, the  Method  of  Difference  either 
cannot  be  made  available  at  all,  or 
not  without  a  previous  emptoyoient 
of  the  Method  of  AgreemenL  This 
occuiB  when  the  agemcy  by  which  we 
can  produce  the  pbenomeuon  ia  not 
that  of  mie  single  antecedent,  but  a 
oombinatioo  of  antecedents,  which 


hare  no  power  c        ,  ^       .,, 

each  other  and  exhilnting  apa^  VOr 
instonoe,  suppose  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry to  be  the  cause  of  the  double 
refraction  of  light.  We  can  produce 
thia  phenomenon  at  pleasure  by  em- 
ploying nny  one  of  the  many  snb- 
stances  which  are  loiown  tJi  refract 
light  in  that  peculiar  niannar.  But 
if,  taking  one  of  those  sufastauGeB,  as 
Iceland  spar,  for  example,  we  wish  to 
detemiins  on  which  of  the  properties 
of  Iceland  apar  thia  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon depends,  we  can  make  no 
use  for  that  purpose  of  the  Method 
of  Difference ;  for  we  cannot  find 
another  substance  precisely  resem- 
bling Iceland^  spar  except  in  some 
one  property. '  Tlie  only  mode,  there- 
fore, of^  proeocuting  this  inquiry  is 
that  afforded  by  the  Method  of  Af^ve- 
ment ;  by  which,  in  fact,  thnragh  a 
comparison  of  all  the  known  sub- 
BtaocGd  which  have  the  properi^  of 
doubly  refraciing  light,  it  was  ascer. 
tained  that  they  agree  in  the  circtun- 
stanoe  of  being  crystalline  substances ; 
and  though  the  converai  does  not  hold, 
though  lul  crystalline  Butwtancea  have 
not  the  property  of  double  refraction, 
it  was  concluded,  with  reason,  that 
there  is  a  real,  conneotion  between 
these  two  properties;  that  either 
crystalline  structure,  or  the  oauM 
which  gives  rise  to  that  etmcture, 
is  one  of  the  condttionit  of  double 
refraction. 

Out  of  thia  employment  of  the 
Method  of  Agreement  arises  a  pecu- 
liar modification  of  that  method,  which 
is  sometimes  of  great  avail    in  the 

similar  to  tlie  above,  in  which  it  ia 
not  poealble  to  obtain  the  predse  p^ 
of  instances  which  our  second  canon 
requires — instances  agreeing  in  every 
antecedent  except  A,  or  in  every  con- 
sequent except  a— we  may  yet  be  able, 
by  a  double  employment  of  the  Me- 
thod of  Agreement,  to  diacover  bi 
what  the  instances  which  contain  A 
or  a  differ  from  those  which  do  not. 

If  we  compare  various  instanoei  in 
which  a  Dccuts,  and  find  that  thay 
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A,  and  {tJi  far  as  con  be  observed)  no 
oUter  circniuflt^ae,  the  Method  of 
AgreemeDt,  so  Far,  bears  teBtimony 
t«  a  concection  between  A  and  a. 
Id  older  t«  ooaTert  this  evideoc!-  of 
coimection  into  proof  of  causation  hy 
the  direct  Method  of  Difference,  wn 
ought  to  be  ahle,  in  some  one  of  those 
iDstances,  ss,  for  example,  A  B  C,  tn 
leave  out  A,  and  observe  whether  by 
doing  so  a  is  prevented  Now  i.u]i- 
posing  (what  is  often  the  case)  that 
we  are  not  able  to  try  this  dceiEive 
experiment,  vet,  provided  we  can  hy 
any  means  discoTec  what  would  bH 
its  result  if  we  could  try  it,  the  ad 
vantage  will  be  the  same.  Suppose, 
then,  that  as  we  previously  eEuuiiued 
a  variety  of  instances  in  which  a  oc- 
curred, and  found  them  to  agree  hi 
containing  A,  so  we  now  observe  a 
variety  of  instaiKies  in  which  o  does 
not  occur,  and  find  them  agree  in  not 
containing  A;  which  establinhts,  by 
the  Method  of  Agreement,  the  same 
connection  between  the  stHence  of  A 
andtheabsenoeof  a,  which  wa»  before 
established  between  their  presence. 
As,  then,  it  had  been  shown  that 
whenever  A  in  present  a  is  present, 
■O  it  being  now  ahown  that  when  A 
is  taken  away  a  is  removeci  aloti;^' 
3  propiwi- 
•    r  E  C, 


enCB  requires. 

This  method  may  be  called  th> 
Indirect  Method  of  Difference,  oi 
tliB  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  im: 
Difference,  and  consists  in  &  doubk 
employment  of  the  Method  of  Agree 
ment,  each  proof  being  indept'nilent 
of  the  other,  and  oorroboratioL  '' 
But  it  is  not  equivalent  to  a  proof  by 
the  direct  Method  of  Difference  Y't 
the  reqnisitionB  of  the  Method  of  l>if 
ferenco  are  not  satisfied  unlc-s  we 
can  be  quite  sure  either  that  tin;  in 

■nteoedent  whatever  but  A,  or  that 
the  instances  negative  of  a  agree  in 
nothing  but  the  nemtioD  of  A.     Nour 


it  were  poMible,  which  it  never  is, 

have  this  asBnranoe,  we  should  not 
need  the  joint  method  ;  for  either  of 
the  two  sets  of  instances  separately 
would  then  be  sufficient  to  prove 
Ltion.  This  indirect  method, 
therefore,  can  only  lie  regarded  as  a 
great  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  Method  of  Agreement,  but  not 
as  participating  in  the  more  cogent 
nature  of  the  Method  of  Difference. 
The  following  may  be  stated  as  its 

Third  Canon. 

If  too  or  more  tnaUaieti  in  witieh 
the  jiAenomenon  occurs'  have  onlg  one 
cii'CiCTwdHice  in  common,  while  Imo  or 
more  imtaiicra  in  WicA  i*  rfoea  no( 
occur  hare  nothing  in  common  tave  the 
absence  of  thai  circumttance,  the  cir- 
omittance  in  vihich  alone  the  two  lets 
of  inelanco  difir  ii  the  ^ect,  or  the 
caine,  or  an  indapenaabU  part  of  the 
ca/uee,  of  the  phenomenon. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  the  Joint 
Method  of  Agreement  and  Differenoe 
constitutes,  in  another  respect  not  yet 
adverted  to^  on  improvement  npon 
the  common  Method  of  Agreement, 
namely,  in  being  unaffected  by  a 
characteristic  imperfection  of  that 
method,  the  nature  of  which  still 
remains  to  be  pointed  out.  But  as 
we  cannot  enter  into  this  exposition 
without  introducing  a  new  element 
of  complexity  into  this  long  and  in- 
tricate discussion,  I  shall  postpone  it 
to  a  subeequent  chapter,  and  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  a  statement  of  two 
other  methods,  which  will  complete 
the  enumeration  of  the  means  which 
mankind  poesess  for  exploring  the  laws 
of  naturo  by  specific  observation  and 
experience. 

§  5.  The  first  of  these  has  been 
aptlydenommatedthe  Method  of  Re- 
sidues. Its  principle  is  very  simple. 
Subducting  from  any  (fiven  pheno- 
menon all  the    portions  which,   by 


mainder  will  be  the  effect  of    the 


IKDTTOTION. 


antecedeuU  wliich  had  bnen  orer- 
lookBii,  or  [if  whiuh  the  Effect  was  u 
yet  Ml  unknDira  qnantity. 

Suppose,  as  bvfore,  that  we  have 
the  BDteceda&tfi  ABC,  followed  by 
the  conaequentB  a  b  e,  and  that  by 
previous  inductioiw  (founded,  we  will 
mppose,  on  the  Method  o(  DtSetence} 
:ve  have  aflcertaiued  the  causea  of  some 
of  these  effects,  or  the  effects  of  some 
of  these  OBUBea ;  and  are  thenoe  ap- 
priaed  that  the  effect  of  A  is  o,  and 
that  tlie  effect  of  B  is  ft.  Subtnicthig 
the  sunt  of  these  etfwta  frnni  the  totiU 
pheoomeDon,  there  remains  c,  which 
now,  witfuut  an;  fresh  experiment, 
we  may  fciiow  to  be  the  effect  of  0. 
Thin  Method  of  Residues  is  in  truth 
a  pBCultar  modification  of  the  Method 
of  'DiSereaae.  If  the  instance  A  B  Q 
ab  c,  could  have  been  compaced  with 
a  single  instance  A  B,  a  &,  we  should 
have  proved  0  to  be  the  cause  of  c, 
by  the  common  process  of  the  Method 

of  Difference.      In  the  present   

however,  instead  of  a  single  tiis 
A  B,  we  have  had  to  study  separately 
the  cauma  A  and  B,  and  to  inter  from 
the  effects  which  they  prodi 
ately  what  effect  they  inus 
in  the  case  ABC  where  they  aci  to- 
gether. Of  the  two  instances,  there- 
hWB,  tvbich  the  Method  of  Differenoe 
requii®),— the  one  poeitive,  the  other 
negative, — the  negative  one,  or  that 
in  which  ths  given  phenomenon  is 
aheent,  is  not  the  direct  result  of 
observation  and  experinieat,  hut  hi 
been  arrived  at  by  deduction,  f 
one  oE  the  forms  of  the  Method  of 
Difference,  the  Method  of  Resldnes 
partakes  of  its  rigorous  certainty,  pro- 
vided the  previous  inductions,  those 
which  gave  the  effects  of  A  and  B, 
were  obtained  by  the  same  infallible 
method,  and  provided  we  are  certain 
that  C  is  the  enlj/  antecedent  to  which 
the  residual  phenomenon  c  can  be  re- 
ferred ;  the  only  agent  of  which  wo 
had  not  already  calcnlated  and  sub- 
ducted the  effect.  But  aa  we  can 
never  be  quite  certain  of  this,  the 
evidence  derived  from  ths  Method  of 
Jtesiduca  ia  not  complete  unless  we 


r^n. 


can  obtain  Cartilicially  and  tirft 
ratety,  or  unless  its  agency,  when 
BU^sted,  can  be  aocoonted  for,  and 
proved  dedudjvely,  from  known  taws. 
Even  with  these  reservations,  the 
Method  of  Reaiduea  is  one  of  the  most 
important  unong  our  instruments  of 
discoveiy.  Of  all  the  methods  of  in- 
vestigating laws  of  natnre,  Uiis  is  tie 
moat  EertUe  in  unexpected  reanlts  : 
often  informing  ns  of  sequences  in 
which  neither  the  cauee  nor  the  effect 
sufficiently  conspicuona  to  at- 
tract of  themselvee  the  attention  of 
observen.  The  ageut  C  may  be  an 
obscure  ciraumBtance,  not  likely  to 
have  been  perceived  unless  sought 
for,  nor  likely  to  have  been  Bought 
for  until  attention  had  been  awakened 
by  the  insuffldency  of  the  obvious 
causes  to  account  tor  the  whole  of 
tho  effect.  And  e  may  be  so  dis- 
ised  by  its  intermiitura  with  a  and 
that  it  would  scarcely  have  pre- 
tt^  itself  spontaneously  ns  a  sub- 
_,  4  of  aeparate  Btady-  Of  these  uses 
of  the  method  we  ahall  presently  cite 
remarkable  examplee.  Thecamon 
of  the  Method  of  Residues  is  as  fcd- 

FocHTH  Canov. 
Sabdtirl  froai  anj/  plMmomaum  tneh 
part  OS  M  knovfn  bg  prepiou*  vttdue- 
(I'oM  to  be  the  ^at  of  certain  amte- 
ccdinii,  ami  the  ratidue  of  tilt  phau>- 
mtuion  it  the  ^ecl  of  tht  rtnaimaig 

%  6.  There  remains  a  class  of  laws 
which  it  ia  iicpracticahle  to  ascertain 
by  any  of  the  three  methods  which 
I  have  nttemptsd  to  characterise^ 
namely,  the  lawa  of  these  Permanent 
Causes,  or  indestructible  natural 
agents,  which  it  is  iiiiposaible  eitbar 
to  exclude  or  to  iaolate;  which  we 
can  neither  hinder  from  being  pre- 
Bent,  nor  contrive  that  they  ahal)  be 
preacnt  alone.  It  would  appear  at 
first  sight  that  we  could  by  no  meaoa 
separate  the  effects  of  these  agent* 
from  the  effects  of  those  other  pheno- 
mena with  which  thpv  cannot  be  pro- 
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vented  from  oo-existing.  In  respect, 
indeed,  to  most  of  the  permanent 
causes,  no  such  difficulty  exists ;  since, 
though  we  cannot  eliminate  them  as  co- 
existing facts,  we  can  eliminate  them 
as  influencing  agents,  by  simply  trying 
our  experiment  in  a  local  situation 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  influence. 
The  pendulum,  for  example,  has  its 
oscillations  disturbed  by  the  vicinity 
of  a  mountain :  we  remove  the  pen- 
dulum to  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  mountain,  and  the  disturbance 
ceases:  from  these  data  we  can  de- 
termine by  the  Method  of  Difference 
the  amount  of  effect  due  to  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  beyond  a  certain  distance 
everything  goes  on  precisely  as  it 
would  do  if  the  mountain  exercised 
no  influence  whatever,  which,  accord- 
ingly, we,  with  sufficient  reason,  con- 
clude to  be  the  fact. 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  in  apply- 
ing the  methods  already  treated  of  to 
determine  the  effects  of  Permanent 
Causes,   is  confined  to  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get 
out  of  the  local  limits  of  their  influ- 
ence.   The  pendulum  can  be  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  mountain, 
but  it  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  earth :    we  cannot 
take  away  the  earth  from  the  pen- 
dulum, nor  the  pendulum  from  the 
earth,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
continue  to  vibrate  if  the  action  which 
the  earth  exerts  upon  it  were  with- 
drawn.    On  what  evidence,  then,  do 
we  ascribe  its  vibrations  to  the  earth's 
influence?     Not  on  any  sanctioned 
by  the  Method  of  Difference ;   for 
one  of  the  two  instances,  the  negative 
instance,    is   wanting.     Nor    by  the 
Method  of   Agreement ;  for  though 
all  pendulums  agree  in  this,  that  dur- 
ing their  oscillations  the  earth  is  al- 
ways present,  why   may  we  not  as 
well  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  the 
Bun,  which  is  equally  a  co-existent 
fact  in  all  the  experiments?     It  is 
evident  that  to  establish  even  so  simple 
a  fact  of  causation  as  this,  there  was 
required  some  method  over  and  above 
those  which  we  have  yet  examined. 


As  another  example,  let  us  take 
the  phenomenon  Heat.  Indepen- 
dently of  all  hypothesis  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  agency  so  called,  this 
fact  is  certain,  that  we  are  unable 
to  exhaust  any  body  of  the  whole  of 
its  heat.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
no  one  ever  perceived  heat  not  eman- 
ating from  a  body.  Being  unable, 
then,  to  separate  Body  and  Heat,  we 
cannot  effect  such  a  variation  of  cir- 
cumstances as  the  foregoing  three 
methods  require ;  we  cannot  ascer- 
tain, by  those  methods,  what  portion 
of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  any 
body  is  due  to  the  heat  contained  in 
it.  If  we  could  observe  a  body  with 
its  heat,  and  the  same  body  entirely 
divested  of  heat,  the  Method  (JP 
Difference  would  show  the  effect  due 
to  the  heat,  apart  from  that  due  to 
the  body.  If  we  could  observe  heat 
under  circumstances  agreeing  in  no- 
thing but  heat,  and  therefore  not  char- 
acterised also  by  the  presence  of  a 
body,  we  could  ascertain  the  effects 

'  heat,  from  an  instance  of  heat  with 

body  and  an  instance  of  heat  with- 
out a  body,  by  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment ;  or  we  could  determine  by  the 
Method  of  Difference  what  effect  was 
due  to  the  body,  when  the  remainder 
which  was  due  to  the  heat  would  be 
given  by  the  Method  of  Residues. 
But  we  can  do  none  of  these  things ; 
and  without  them  the  application  of 
any  of  the  three  methods  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  would  be  illusory. 
It  would  be  idle,  for  instance,  to  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  effect  of  heat 
by  subtracting  from  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  a  body  all  that  is  due 
to  its  other  properties ;   for  as  we 
have  never  been  able  to  observe  any 
bodies  without  a  portion  of  heat  in 
them,  effects  due  to  that  heat  might 
form  a  part  of  the  very  results  which 
we  were  affecting  to  subtract  in  order 
that  the  effect  of  heat  might  be  shown 
by  the  residue. 

If,  therefore,  there  were  no  other 
methods  of  experimental  investiga- 
tion than  these  three,  we  should  be 
unable  to  determine  the  effects  due 


bo  heat  M  e,  cause.  But  we  have 
still  n  rutjoiiree.  Though  vb  oannot 
exolude  an  antecedent  altogether,  we 
may  be  able  to  produce  or  nature 
may  produce  for  qe,  some  modificstion 
Id  it.  By  a  modilicutioD  is  hare 
meant  a  change  in  it,  not  amounting 
to  it>  total  removal  If  soms  modl- 
fioatioD  in  the  antetedent  A  is  aJwnya 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  conse- 
quent a,  the  other  coneequentB  b  and 
e  remaining  the  same ;  or  vice  vertd, 
if  every  change  Ui  a  is  found  to  have 
been  pnicadcd  bj  some  modification 
iu  A,  none  being  observable  in  any 
of  ths  other  antecedents ;  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  a  i>,  wholly  or 
in  part,  an  efFeot  traceable  to  A,  or 
at  least  in  some  way  oonnectud  with 
it  through  causation.  For  eiample, 
in  the  case  of  heat,  though  wo  can- 
not expel  it  altogether  from  uny 
body,  wu  can  modify  it  id  quantity, 
we  can  increase  or  diininiah  it ;  and 
doing  BO,  we  find  by  the  various 
methode  of  exptirlmentation  or  obser- 
vation already  treated  of,  that  such 
increBse  or  diminution  of  heat  in  fol- 
lowed by  eiponeion  or  contraction  of 
the  body.  In  this  manner  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  otJierwiw  imattain- 
able  by  ua,  that  cue  of  tha  effects  of 
heat  is  to  enlarge  the  diroensiona  of 
bodies  ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in 
other  words,  to  widen  thu  diataoces 
between  their  particles, 

A  change  in  a  thing,  not  omonnting 
to  its  total  removal,  Uiat  is,  a  chanj^ 
which  leaves  it  still  the  same  thing 
it  wafl,  muBt  be  a  change  either  in  its 
quantity,  or  in  Rome  of  its  variable 
relations  to  other  things  of  which 
variable  relations  the  principal  is  its 
position  in  space.  In  the  previous 
example,  the  modlRcation  which  was 
l>rodua)d  in  the  antecedent  was  an 
alteration  in  its  quantity.  Let  us 
novr  suppose  t^e  question  to  be,  what 
influenoe  the  moon  exert«  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  We  cannot  try  an 
experiment  in  the  absence  of  the 
moon,  so  as  to  observe  what  lerrustrial 
phenomena  her  auuiliihition  would 
^  an  end  to  ;  but  wlien  we  find  that 


dent,   or  analogou 


all  tlie  vor 

are  followed  by  corriispond- 
tions  in  the  time  and  place 
of  high  water,  the  place  being  always 
either  the  part  of  tbe  earth  which  is 
nearest  to,  or  that  which  is  most  re- 
mote from,  the  moon,  we  have  ample 
evidence  that  the  moon  is,  wholly  or 
partially,  the  cause  which  determines 
the  tid^.  It  very  commonly  happens, 
as  it  does  in  thia  instance,  that  tbe 
variations  of  an  effect  are  correflpon- 
D  those  of  its 
moves  farther 
towards  tliaeost.  tlieliish- water  point 
does  tbe  same :  but  this  is  not  an  in- 
dispensable condition,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  same  example ;  for  along  with 
that  high-wat«r  p«nt  there  is  at  the 
same  instant  anothar  high- water  point 
diametrically  opposite  to  it,  and  which, 
therefore,  of  neee:»ity,  moves  towards 
the  went,  na  the  moon,  fr^lowed  by 
the  nearer  of  the  tide-WaveEf,  advanoea 
towards  the  ea«t :  aud  yet  both  these 
motions  are  equally  effects  of  the 
moon's  motion. 

That  the  oscillations  of  the  pendn- 
luui  are  caused  by  the  earth  is  proved 
by  similar  evidence.  Those  oscillationi 
take  place  between  equidistant  p(unt< 
on  the  two  sides  of  a  line,  which, 
being  perpendicular  to  the  earth, 
varies  with  every  varintion  in  the 
earth'a  position,  ^ther  in  space  W 
relatively  to  the  object.  Speaking 
accurately,  we  only  know  by  the 
method  now  cbaracteriBad  that  all 
terrestrial  bodies  tend  to  the  earth, 
and  not  to  some  unknown  fixed  p<nnt 
lying  in  the  same  diraoljon.  In  every 
tvranty-four  hours,  by  the  earth's 
rotation,  the  lino  drawn  from  the 
body  at  right  angles  to  the  earth 
ooincideB  successively  with  all  the 
radii  of  a  circle,  and  in  the  course  of 
sii  months  the  place  of  that  raroU 
varies  bynearlytwo  hundred  millions 
of  milea  ;  yet  in  all  these  changes  of 
the  earth's  position,  the  line  in  which 
boilies  tend  to  fall  cuutiouea  to  be 
directed  towards  it:  which  pnivea 
tliat  terrestrial  gravity  is  directed 
to  the  earth,  and  nut,  as  was  onoa 
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fancied  by  some,  to  a  fixed  point  of 
space. 

The  method  by  which  these  re- 
sults were  obtained  may  be  termed 
the  Method  of  Concomitant  Varia- 
tions :  it  is  regulated  by  the  following 
canon : — 

Fifth  Canon. 

Whatever  phenomenon  varies  in  any 
manner  whenever  another  phenomenon 
varies  in  some  particular  manner,  is 
either  a  ca/use  or  an  ^ect  of  that  pheno- 
menon,  or  is  connected  vrith  it  through 
some  f 04^  of  causation. 

The  last  clause  is  subjoined  because 
it  by  no  means  follows,  when  two 
phenomena  accompany  each  other  in 
their  variations,  that  the  one  is  cause 
and  the  other  effect.  The  same  thing 
may,  and  indeed  must  happen,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  two  different  effects 
of  a  common  cause :  and  by  this 
method  alone  it  would  never  be  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  which  of  the  sup- 
positions is  the  true  one.  The  only 
way  to  solve  the  doubt  would  be  that 
which  we  have  so  often  adverted  to, 
viz.  by  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
whether  we  can  produce  the  one  set 
of  variations  by  means  of  the  other. 
In  the  case  of  heat,  for  example,  by 
increasing  the  temperature  of  a  body 
we  increase  its  bulk,  but  by  increas- 
ing its  bulk  we  do  not  increase  its 
temperature ;  on  the  contrary,  (as  in 
the  rarefaction  of  air  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,)  we  generally 
diminish  it :  therefore  heat  is  not  an 
effect,  but  a  cause,  of  increase  of  bulk. 
If  we  cannot  ourselves  produce  the 
variations,  we  must  endeavour,  though 
it  is  an  attempt  which  is  seldom  suc- 
cessful, to  find  them  produced  by 
nature  in  some  case  in  which  the  pre- 
existing circumstances  are  perfectly 
known  to  us. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  uniform  con- 
comitants of  variations  in  the  effect 
vdth  variations  in  the  cause,  the  same 
{M%cautions  must  be  used  as  in  any 
other  case  of  the  determination  of 
an  invariable  sequence.     We  must 


endeavour  to  retain  all  the  other 
antecedents  unchanged,  while  that 
particular  one  is  subjected  to  the 
requisite  series  of  variations ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  we  may  be  war- 
ranted in  inferring  causation  from 
concomitance  of  variations,  the  con- 
comitance itself  must  be  proved  by 
the  Method  of  Difference. 

It  might  at  first  appear  that  the 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations 
assumes  a  new  axiom,  or  law  of 
causation  in  general,  namely,  that 
every  modification  of  the  cause  is 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  effect. 
And  it  does  usually  happen  that  when 
a  phenomenon  A  causes  a  phenomenon 
a,  any  variation  in  the  quantity  or  in 
the  various  relations  of  A  is  uniformly 
followed  by  a  variation  in  the  quan- 
tity or  relations  of  a.  To  take  a 
familiar  instance,  that  of  gravitation. 
The  sun  causes  a  certain  tendency  to 
motion  in  the  earth ;  here  we  have 
cause  and  effect ;  but  that  tendency 
is  towards  the  sun,  and  therefore 
varies  in  direction  as  the  sun  varies 
in  the  relation  of  position  ;  and  more- 
over the  tendency  varies  in  intensity, 
in  a  certain  numerical  correspondence 
to  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth, 
that  is,  according  to  another  relation 
of  the  sun.  Thus  we  see  that  there 
is  not  only  an  invariable  connection 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth's 
gravitation,  but  that  two  of  the  rela-' 
tions  of  the  sun,  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  earth  and  its  distance 
from  the  earth,  are  invariably  con- 
nected as  antecedents  with  the  quan- 
tity and  direction  of  the  earth's  gravi- 
tation. The  cause  of  the  earth's 
gravitating  at  all  is  simply  the  sun  ; 
but  the  cause  of  its  gravitating  with 
a  given  intensity  and  in  a  given 
direction  is  the  existence  of  the  sun 
in  a  given  direction  and  at  »  given 
distance.  It  is  not  strange  that  a 
modified  cause,  which  is  in  truth  a 
different  cause,  should  produce  a  dif • 
ferent  effect. 

Although  it  is  for  the  most  part 
true  that  a  modification  of  the  cause 
is  followed  by  a  modification  of  the 


INDUCTION. 


eScct,  the  Method  uf  Convamitaat 
Variations  doett  nut,  howevti',  pte- 
BUppoae  this  aa  an  axiom.  It  onl; 
reqairefl  tliB  couveree  propositiou, 
that  laiytiuDg  on  wlioie  muditiuktiuiiB, 
modiScations  of  ho  effect  artt  invati- 
ablj  QoiueqDeDt,  miut  be  the  cnuae 
(or  ooDuectad  with  the  oauee)  of  that 
effect ;  n  proposition,  the  truth  uf 
which  b  evident ;  foi:  if  the  thing 
itself  had  uo  influence  on  the  effect, 
neither  could  the  moditicatioiu  of  the 
thing  httve  any  influfuce.  If  the 
BtarB  have  no  power  over  the  fortunes 
of  mankind,  it  ia  implied  in  the  very 
terms  that  the  conjunalious  oc  t^>pa- 
aitkiiia  of  different  etan  can  have  uo 
Huch  power. 

Although  the  moat  striking  applica- 
tions of  ue  Method  of  Ooiicomitaiit 
VatlatkiDB  take  place  in  the  coses 
iu  vhicb  the  MelJiod  of  DiSerenoe, 
Btrictly  si>  coiled,  is  impossible,  ita 
use  is  not  confined  to  those  cases  ;  it 
ma?  often  usefully  follow  after  the 
Method  of  DiHereuce,  to  give  addi- 
tional precision  to  a  aolution  which 
that  has  found.  When  by  the  Method 
of  Difference  it  hs*  Krat  been  ascer- 
tuned  that  a  certain  object  produces 
a  certain  effect,  the  Method  of  Con- 
comitant Variations  may  be  usefully 
called  iu  to  determine  according  to 
what  law  the  quoutity  or  the  different 
relationB  of  the  effect  follow  those 
of  the  cauee. 

%  7.  The  case  in  which  this  method 
tuboita  of  the  most  extensive  employ- 
ment L9  that  in  which  the  variations 
of  the  cause  are  variations  of  quan- 
tity. Of  such  variations  we  njay  in 
general  allirni  wiUi  safety  that  they 
will  be  attended  not  only  with  varia- 
tions, but  with  simQar  variations  of 
the  effect :  the  propositioD,  that  more 
of  the  cause  is  followed  by  more  of 
the  effect,  being  a  corollary  from 
the  principle  o(  the  Composition  of 
Causes,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
general  rule  of  causation ;  cases  of 
the  opposite  description,  in  which 
oausea  diange  tlieir  properties  uo 
being  conjuoed  with  one   another, 


being,  on  the  coutraiy,  ti 
oeptionoL  Suppoxe,  then,  that  when 
A  changes  in  quantity,  a  also  changes 
in  quantity,  and  in  such  a  maEmor 
that  wa  can  trace  the  umuerical  rela- 
tion which  the  changes  of  the  one  bear 
to  such  changes  of  the  other  as  take 
place  within  our  limits  of  oteervotion. 
We  may  then,  with  certain  precau- 
tion^ safely  coDclude  that  the  same 
numerical  relation  will  hold  beyond 
those  limits.  If,  for  instance,  we  find 
that  when  A  is  double,  a  is  double  ; 
that  when  A  is  treble  or  quadruple, 
a  ia  treble  or  quadruple ;  wa  muy 
conclude  that  if  A  were  a  half  or  a 
third,  a  would  be  a  half  or  a  third  ; 
and  Gnally,  that  if  A  were  annihi- 
lated, a  would  be  annihilated ;  and 
that  a  is  wholly  the  effect  of  A,  or 
wholly  the  effect  of  the  same  causa 
with  A.  And  so  with  any  othet 
numerical  relation  according  to  which 
A  and  a  would  vanish  simultaneouBly  t 
08,  for  luetanoe,  If  a  were  proportional 
to  the  Bqnare  of  A-  If,  on  the  other 
band,  a  is  not  wholly  the  effect  of  A, 
but  yet  varies  when  A  varies,  it  is 
prolrabiy  a  mathematical  function  not 
of  A  alone,  bat  of  A  and  something 
else ;  its  changes,  for  example,  may 
be  such  lu  would  occur  if  pai't  of  it 
remained  constant,  or  vsned  on  aotne 
other  principle,  aud  the  remainder 
varied  in  some  numerical  relation  to 
the  variations  nf  A.  In  that  cue, 
when  A  diminishes,  a  will  be  seen  to 
approach  not  towards  zero,  but  to- 
wards some  other  limit ;  and  when 
the. series  of  variations  is  such  aa  to 
indicate  what  that  limit  is,  if  eon- 
stoDt,  or  the  law  of  ita  variation  if 
variable,  the  limit  will  exactly  meoi- 
sure  how  much  of  a  is  the  effect  of 
some  other  and  independent  cause, 
and  the  remainder  will  he  the  eSact 
of  A  (or  of  the  cause  of  A). 

These  conoluaions,  however,  must 
not  be  drawn  without  certain  precau- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  possi- 
bility of  drawing  tbem  at  all  mani- 
fe«^y  supposes  that  we  are  acquainted 
not  uuly  with  the  variations,  but  vith 
the  absolute  quantities  both  iS  A  and 
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Ok  If  we  do  not  know  the  total  quan- 
tities, we  cannot,  of  course,  determine 
the  real  numeric^  relation  according 
to  which  those  quantities  vary.  It 
is  therefore  an  error  to  conclude,  as 
some  have  concluded,  that  because 
increase  of  heat  expands  bodies,  that 
is,  increases  the  distance  between 
their  particles,  therefore  the  distance 
is  wholly  the  effect  of  heat,  and  that 
if  we  could  entirely  exhaust  the  body 
of  its  heat,  the  particles  would  be  in 
complete  contact.  This  is  no  more 
than  a  guess,  and  of  the  most  hazard- 
ous sort,  not  a  legitimate  induction ; 
for  since  we  neither  know  how  much 
heat  there  is  in  any  body,  nor  what 
u  the  real  distance  U^L  any  two 
of  its  particles,  we  cannot  judge 
whether  the  contraction  of  the  dis- 
tance does  or  does  not  follow  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
according  to  such  a  numerical  rela- 
tion that  the  two  quantities  would 
vanish  simultaneously. 

In  contrast  with  this,  let  us  consider 
a  case  in  which  the  absolute  quan- 
tities are  known — the  case  contem- 
plated in  the  first  law  of  motion, 
viz.  that  all  bodies  in  motion  con- 
tinue to  move  in  a  straight  line  with 
uniform  velocity  until  acted  upon  by 
some  new  force.  This  assertion  is  in 
open  opposition  to  first  appearances  ; 
all  terrestrial  objects,  when  in  motion, 
gradually  abate  their  velocity  and 
at  last  stop ;  which  accordingly  the 
andents,  with  their  mducHo  per  emi- 
merationem  timplicem^  imagined  to  be 
the  law.  Every  moving  body,  how- 
ever, encounters  various  obstacles,  as 
friction,  the  resistance  of  the  atmos- 
phere, &c,  which  we  know  by  daily 
experience  to  be  causes  capable  of 
destroying  motion.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  whole  of  the  retardation 
might  be  owing  to  these  causes.  How 
was  this  inquired  into?  If  the  ob- 
stacles could  have  been  entirely  re- 
moved, the  case  would  have  been 
amenable  to  the  Method  of  Differ- 
ence. They  could  not  be  removed, 
they  could  only  be  diminished,  and 
the  case  therefore  admitted  only  of 


the  Method  of  Concomitant  Varia- 
tions. This  accordingly  being  em- 
ployed, it  was  found  that  every  dimi- 
nution of  the  obstacles  diminished 
the  retardation  of  the  motion ;  and 
inasmuch  as  in  this  case  (imlike  the 
case  of  heat)  the  total  quantities  both 
of  the  antecedent  and  of  the  conse- 
quent were  known,  it  was  practicable 
to  estimate,  with  an  approach  to  ac- 
curacy, both  the  amount  of  the  re- 
tardation and  the  amount  of  the 
retarding  causes  or  resistances,  and 
to  judge  how  near  they  both  were 
to  being  exhausted  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  the  effect  dwindled  as  rapidly, 
and  at  each  step  was  as  far  on  the  road 
towards  annihilation,  as  the  cause 
was.  The  simple  oscillation  of  a 
weight  suspended  from  a  fixed  point, 
and  moved  a  little  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, which  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances lasts  but  a  few  minutes,  was 
prolonged  in  Borda's  experiments  to 
more  than  thirty  hours,  by  diminish- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  friction 
at  the  point  of  suspension,  and  by 
making  the  body  oscillate  in  a  space 
exhausted  as  nearly  as  possible  of  its 
air.  There  could  therefore  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  assigning  the  whole  of  the 
retardation  of  motion  to  the  influence 
of  the  obstacles ;  and  since,  after  sub- 
ducting this  retardation  from  the  total 
phenomenon,  the  renfainder  was  an 
uniform  velocity,  the  result  was  the 
proposition  known  as  the  first  Law 
of  Motion. 

There  is  also  another  characteristic 
uncertainty  affecting  the  inference 
that  the  law  of  variation,  which  the 
quantities  observe  within  our  limits 
of  observation,  will  hold  beyond  those 
limits.  There  is,  of  course,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  possibility  that  beyond 
the  limits,  and  in  circumstances  there- 
fore of  which  we  have  no  direct  ex- 
perience, some  counteracting  cause 
might  develop  itself ;  either  a  new 
agent,  or  a  new  property  of  the  agents 
concerned,  which  lies  domiant  in  the 
circumstances  we  are  able  to  observe. 
This  is  an  element  of  uncertainty 
which  enters  largely  into  all  our  pre- 
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diotions  of  effecta ;  but  it  in  not 
pGouIiikr];  applioable  to  the  Method 
of  Conoomifiint  Vnriationd.  The  un- 
ccrtamt;,  however,  of  nhich  I  am 

that  iDethod,  eapeoially  in  the  oaaeR 
in  which  the  extreme  limita  of  our 
observation  ai»  very  natrow  in  com- 
pBriaon  with  the  possible  variationa 
in  the  qusntities  oE  the  pheno- 
.    Anyone  who  has  the  EUgbtent 
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I    that    vary   different   laws    of 

Jon  may  produce  numerical  rr- 

suits  whioh  differ  but  sli^tly  from 


nother 
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and  it  is  often  only  whan  the  absolute 
amounts  of  variation  are  considerable 
that  the  difference  between  the  re- 
Bulta  given  byone  law  and  byanother 
beoomea  appreciable.  When,  there- 
fore, such  variationa  in  the  quantity 
of  the  antecedents  Bs  we  have  the 
means  of  observiog  are  era^  in  coin- 
parisun  with  the  total  ([nantities,  there 
is  much  danger  lest  we  should  mis- 
talfe  the  numerical  law,  and  be  led 
to  miscalculate  the  variationit  which 
would  take  place  beyond  the  limtte  ; 
a  miscalculation  which  would  vitiate 
any  conclusion  respecting  the  de- 
pendence of  the  effect  upon  the  cause, 
that  could  be  founded  on  those  varia- 
tions. Eiamples  are  not  wanting  of 
such  mistakes.*'  "The  formulte,"  says 
Sir  John  HetBchel,*  "which  have  been 
empirically  dedaced  for  the  elasticity 
of  steam,  (till  very  recently,)  and  those 
for  the  resistance  of  fluids,  and  other 
similar  subjects,"  when  relied  on  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  observations 
from  which  they  were  deduced,  "  have 
almost  invariably  failed  to  support 
the  theoretical  structures  which  have 
heen  erected  On  them." 

In  this  uncertainty,  the  conclusion 
we  may  draw  from  the  conromitant 
variations  of  a  and  A,  to  the  eiistenoe 
of  an  invariable  and  exclusive  con- 
nection between  them,  or  to  the  per- 
manency of  the  same  numerical  rela- 
tion between  their  variations  when 


mtluStv,dfqfirati 


the  quantities  are  r 
smaller  than  those  which  we  have  naa 
the  means  of  observing  cannot  be 
Donsidcred  to  rest  on  a  complete  in- 
duction. AH  that  in  such  a  case  can 
be  regarded  as  proved  on  the  aubject 
of  cau^tion  is,  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  two  pheno- 
mena ',  that  A,  or  something  which 
can  inSuence  A,  most  be  onu  of  the 
causes  which  collectively  deiermine  a. 
We  uiay,  however,  feel  aasared  that 
the  relation  which  we  have  observed 
to  exist  between  the  variations  of  A 
and  a,  will  hold  true  in  all  cases  which 
(all  between  the  same  extreme  limits  ; 
that  is,  wherever  the  utmost  increase 
or  diminution  in  which  the  result  has 
been  found  hy  observation  to  coincide 
with  the  law,  is  not  exceeded. 

The  four  methods  which  it  has  now  , 
been  attempted  to  describe  are  the 
only  possible  modes  of  experimental 
inquiry — of   direct   induction  d  pol- 
distinguished  from  deduc- 
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imagine,  any  others.  And 
even  of  these,  the  Mtithod  of  B^- 
dues,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  dednction  ;  though,  aa  it 
also  Tcquires  speciSo  experience,  it 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  included 
among  methods  of  direct  obeervution 
and  eicperiment. 

These,  then,  with  such  assistance 
as  can  be  obtained  from  Deduction, 
compose  the  availabls  resources  of  the 
human  mind  for  ascertaining  the  laws 
of  the  eucceaidon  of  phenomena.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  point  out  certain 
drciimatances  by  which  the  employ- 
ment of  these  methods  is  subjected  to 

and  of  difScnlty,  it  is  exp^iient  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  the  methods  by 
suitable  examples  drawn  from  actual 
physical  investigations.  These,  ac- 
cordingly, will  form  the  subject  of 
the  succeeding  chapter. 
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Mof  thu  rndstentinentof  theoretical 
^iAemigtB.  Baron  Llebig-.  The  object 
!n  Tiew  is  to  ascertain  the  immediate 
oause  of  the  death  produced  by  metal- 
lic poiRODB. 

Araenioua  acid  and  the  imltK  of  Wd, 
binmith.  copper,  and  mercury,  if  in- 
'"  '  ■  into  the  animal  organism, 
□  the  BnmJleHt  doses,  destroy 
Those  facta  hove  long  been 
I  insulated  truths  uf  the 
ler  of  generBlisiit[on  ;  but 
it  WAS  reserved  for  Liebig,  by  an  apt 
employment  of  the  first  two  of  our 
niethmis  of  experimental  inquiry,  to 
connect  these  truths  blether  by  a 
higher  indnctiiin.  pointing  ont  what 
property,  common  to  all  these  dele- 
terious Hubstonces,  ii<  the  renlly  operat- 
ing cause  of  their  fatal  effect. 

When  BOlutionsof  these  substftncea 
«  placed  in  sufKciently  close  contact 
■^h  many  animal  products,  albumen, 
k,  mnacularf  bre,  and  animsJ  mem- 
,  the  acid  or  Bait  leaves  the 
in  whioh  it  was  dissolved,  and 
ters  Into  com1»nation  with  the  aui- 
d  aubstanoe  :  which  anbstance,  after 
fug  thus  acted  upon,  is  found  to 
KTH  lost  its  tendency  to  spontaneous 

imposition  or  pu^foctiun. 
Observation   also  shows,  in  coaes 
where  death  has  been  produced  by 
these  poisons,  that  the  parts  of  the 
body  with  which  the  poisonous  sob- 
*  ^mces  have  been  brought  into  con- 
it  do  not  nfterwards  putrefy. 
And,  finally,  when  the  poison  has 
in  supplied  in  too  small  a  quantity 
jeetw^  life,  espham  are  produced, 
it  is,  certain  euperticiHl  portions  of 
tissues  are  destroyed,  which  are 
rwards  thrown  of?  by  the  reparft- 
•e  process  taking  place  in  the  h^thy 


i6? 
In   all  (if 


Method  of  Agreement, 
them  the  metallic  compounoa  sira 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Bub- 
stanoes  which  unnpose  the  bnmaa 
or  animal  body ;  and  the  instances  dn 
not  seam  to  i^ree  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstance; The  remaining  antece- 
dents arc  as  different,  and  even  oppo- 
site, aa  they  could  possibly  be  made  ; 


i   the 


exposed  to  the  action  of  the  poisoiu 
are  in  a  state  of  life,  in  others  only 
in  a  state  of  or^ani^tioo,  in  otbefa 
not  even  in  that  And  what  is  the 
remilt  which  fallows  in  all  the  cases? 
The  conversion  of  the  animal  sub- 
stance (by  combination  with  the 
Enison)  into  a  cbemioot  compound, 
eld  together  by  so  powerful  a  force 
as  to  resist  the  salHiequent  aotion  of 
the  ordinary  causes  of  dcoconposition. 
How,  organic  life  (the  necessary  con- 
dition of  sensitive  life)  conNitmg  in 
a  continual  state  of  decomposition 
and  recomposition  of  the  different 
organs  and  tissues,  whatever  inca- 
pacitates them  fur  this  decompoeition 
destroys  life.  And  thus  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  death  produced  by 
this  deHctiption  of  poisons  is  ascer- 
tained, an  far  as  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment can  ascertain  it. 

Let  us  now  bring  our  conclusion  to 
the  test  of  the  Method  of  Difference. 
Setting  out  from  the  otwea  already 
mentioned,  in  which  the  antecedent 
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with  the  tissues  a  compound  incap- 
able of  putrefaction,  (and  A  fortiori 
incapable  of  tlie  chemical  actions 
which  constitute  life,)  and  the  eon- 
sequent  is  death,  either  of  the  whole 
organism,  or  of  some  portion  of  it ; 
let  us  compare  with  these  cases  other 
cases,  as  much  resembhuj;  them  as 
possible,  but  in  which  that  effect  is 
not  produced.  And,  first,  "many  in- 
soluble Imtiic  salte  of  areenious  acid 
are  known  not  to  be  poisonous.  The 
substance  called  alkargen,  discovered 
by  liunaen,  which  contains  a  v 
large   qiumtity      *"  ' "     """'' 


r 
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found  in  the  body,  bu  nnt  the  Blightest 
injurious  action  upon  the  orgonUm." 
NowwhentheBesnbBtBDcea  are  bmight 
into  contiuit  with  the  tieBueB  in  anj 
way,  thej  Jo  not  comtuno  with  them  ; 
they  do  not  arrest  their  progress  to 
decomposition.  Aa  (ar,  therefore,  aa 
thene  infltancca  go,  it  appeaca  that 
when  the  effect  ia  abstn^  it  is  by 
teauon  oF  the  absence  of  that  antn- 
cedent  which  we  hod  aliimly  gpod 
ground  for  oonaidering  a»  the  pni:d- 

Bat  the  rigorous  condition*  of  the 
Method  of  Difierence  are  nob  yet 
BatisHed  ;  for  we  cannot  bfl  aure  that 
thuie  unpoiaonouB  bodtts  a^ee  with 
the  poisonouB  subatancea  in  everj  pro- 
perty, excspt  the  particular  one  of 
entering  into  a  ditliQultly  deoompoa- 
ablfl  compound  with  the  animal  tjs- 
Biiea.  To  render  the  method  atrictly 
applicable,  we  need  an  instance,  net 
'  a  different  substance,  but  of  one  of 


ent  it  fro: 
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stances  which  would  pi 
forming,  with  the  tiasuea,  roe  son  i>i 
compound  in  question ;  and  then,  if 
death  does  not  foUow,  our  csae  is  mode 
out  Now  each  iuatanoea  ore  affordtd 
by  the  antidotes  to  these  poiaona. 
For  ejtample,  in  caae  of  pmsoning  by 
araenious  acid,  if  hydrated  pcfoxide 
of  iron  ia  Bdmiaiatcred,  the  deatnictive 
agency  is  inatantly  checked.  Now  thia 
peroxide  is  known  to  combine  with 
the  ocdd,  and  form  a  compound,  which, 
being  inaoluble,  cannot  act  at  all  on 
animal  Uaaues.  Bo,  again,  sugar  ia 
a  well-known  antidote  to  poisonuig 
by  aalts  of  copper  ;  and  sngar  redocea 
those  salts  either  into  met^c  copper, 
or  into  the  red  eub-oxide,  oeither  of 
which  enters  into  combination  with 
animal  matter.  The  disease  called 
painter's  colic,  so  oimm 
fact<irtes  of  white  lead, 
where  the  workmen  are 
to  take,  as  a  preaervnti 
acid  lemonade  (a  solutiuu  ui  nu^a, 
rendered  acid  by  sulphuric  ouid) 
Now  diluted  sulphuric  acid  has  thi 
property  of  decompoaing  all  com 
ponndB  of  lead  with  organic  matter 


or  of   preventing  them   from 
formed. 

There  Is  another  claas  of  instancea, 
of  the  nature  required  by  the  Method 
of  Difference,  which  seem  at  first 
Bight  to  conflict  with  the  theory. 
Soluble  salts  of  ailver,  such,  for  in- 
Etanoe,  as  ths  nitrate,  have  the  same 
stilfeniiig  antiseptic  effect  on  decom- 
posing animal  anbstances  as  corro- 
sive sublimate  and  the  most  deadly 
metallic  poisons ;  and  when  ajiplied 
to  the  eiteraal  parts  of  the  body,  the 
nitrate  ia  a  powerful  caiiatic,  depriv- 
ing those  parts  of  all  active  vitality, 
and  causing  them  to  be  thrown  off  by 
the  neighbouring  living  structures,  in 
the  form  oE  an  eschar.  The  nitrate 
and  the  other  sall^  of  silver  ought, 
then,  it  would  aeera,  if  the  theory  be 
correct,  to  be  poisonous ;  yet  they 
may  be  administered  internally  with 
perfect  impunity.  From  this  apparent 
exception  arises  i^e  strongest  confir- 
mation which  the  theoiy  has  yet 
received.  Nitrate  of  silvei^  in  spite 
of  its  chemical  properties,  doea  not 
poison  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach ;  but  in  the  stomach,  as  in 
all  nnimal  liquids,  there  is  oomman 
salt  -,  am!  in  the  stomach  there  is  also 
free  muriatic  acid.  Theee  substoncee 
operate  aa  nutural  antidotes  com- 
bming  with  tiie  nitrate,  and,  if  its 
quantity  is  not  too  great,  immediate^ 
converting  it  into  chloride  of  silver; 
a  subatonce  very  slightly  soluble,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  combining  with 
the  tissues,  although  to  the  extent  of 
its  solubility  it  has  a  medicinal  inQa- 
ence,  through  an  entirely  different  clasa 
of  oi'ganio  artiona. 

The  preceding  instances  have  afford- 
ed an  induction  of  a  high  order  of 
ooncluaiveneaa,  illustrative  of  Uie  two 
simplest  of  our  four  methods,  though 
not  rising  to  the  maximum  of  cer- 
tainty which  the  Method  of  DiSar- 
ence,  in  its  nK»t  perfect  exemt>llfi- 
cation,  ts  capable  of  affording.  For 
(let  us  not  forget)  the  positive  in- 
atance  and  the  negative  one  which  tiis 
rigour  of  that  method  requires,  OUgfat 
to  differ  only  in  the  presence  or  ab 
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senoe  of  one  single  circomstanoe. 
Now,  in  the  preceding  argument,  they 
differ  in  the  presence  or  absence  not 
of  a  single  cireumstancet  bnt  of  a  single 
guhstance;  and  as  every  substance  has 
innumerable  properties,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  number  of  real  differ- 
ences are  involved  in  what  is  nomi- 
nally and  apparently  only  one  differ- 
ence. It  is  conceivable  that  the 
antidote,  the  peroxide  of  iron,  for 
example,  may  counteract  the  poison 
through  some  other  of  its'  properties 
than  that  of  forming  an  insoluble 
compound  with  it ;  and  if  so,  the 
theory  would  fall  to  the  ground,  so 
far  as  it  is  supported  by  that  instance. 
This  source  of  uncertainty,  which  is  a 
serious  hindrance  to  aJl  extensive 
generalisations  in  chemistry,  is  how- 
ever reduced  in  the  present  case  to 
almost  the  lowest  degree  possible, 
when  we  find  that  not  only  one  sub- 
stance, but  many  substances,  possess 
the  capacity  of  acting  as  antidotes  to 
metallic  poisons,  and  that  all  l^ese 
agree  in  the^.property  of  forming  in- 
soluble compounds  with  the  poisons, 
while  'they  cannot  be  ascertained  to 
agree  in  any  other  property  whatso- 
ever. We  faAve  thus,  in  favour  of  the 
theory,  all  the  evidence  which  can  be 
obtained  by  what  we  termed  the  In- 
direct Method  of  Difference,  or  the 
Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Dif- 
ference ;  the  evidence  of  which,  though 
it  never  can  amount  to  that  of  the 
Method  of  Difference  properly  so 
called,  may  approach  indefinitely  near 
to  it. 

§  2.  Let  the  object  be  *  to  ascertain 
the  law  of  what  is  termed  induced 
electricity ;  to  find  under  what  condi- 
tions any  electrified  body,  whether 
positively  or  negatively  electrified, 
gives  rise  to  a  contrary  electric  state 
in  some  other  body  adjacent  to  it. 

The  most  familiar  exemplification 

**  For  this  epeculation,  as  for  many  other 
of  mj  scientific  illustrations,  I  am  indebted 
to  Professor  Bain,  whose  subsequent  trea- 
tise on  Lo^c  abounds  with  apt  illustra- 
tions of  all  the  inductive  meth<Kis. 


of  the  phenomenon  to  be  investigated 
is  the  following.  Around  the  prime 
conductors  of  an  electrical  machine, 
the  atmosphere  to  some  distance,  or 
any  conducting  surface  suspended  in 
that  atmosphere,  is  found  to  be  in  an 
electric  condition  opposite  to  that  of 
the  prime  conductor  itself.  Near  and 
around  the  positive  prime  conductor 
there  is  negative  electricity,  and  near 
and  around  the  negative  prime  con- 
ductor there  is  positive  electricity. 
When  pith  balls  are  brought  near  to 
either  of  the  conductors,  they  become 
electrified  with  the  opposite  electri- 
city to  it ;  either  receiving  a  share 
from  the  already  electrified  atmos- 
phere by  conduction,  or  acted  upon 
by  the  direct  inductive  influence  of 
the  conductor  itself;  they  are  then 
attracted  by  tl^e  conductor  to  which 
they  are  in  opposition;  or,  if  with- 
drawn in  their  electrified  state,  they 
will  be  attracted  by  any  other  oppo- 
sitely charged  body.  In  like  manner 
the  hand,  if  brought  near  enough  to 
the  conductor,  receives  or  gives  an 
electric  discharge.  Now  we  have  no 
evidence  that  a  charged  conductor 
can  be  suddenly  discharged  unless  by 
the  approach  of  a  body  oppositely 
electrified.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of 
the  electric  machine,  it  appears  that 
the  accumulation  of  electricity  in  an 
insulated  conductor  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  excitement  of  the  con- 
trary electricity  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  in  every  conductor 
placed  near  the  former  conductor.  It 
does  not  seem  possible,  in  this  case, 
to  produce  one  electricity  by  itself. 

Let  us  now  examine  all  the  other 
instances  which  we  can  obtain  re- 
sembling this  instance  in  the  given 
consequent,  namely,  the  evolution  of 
an  opposite  electricity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  electrified  body.  As 
one  remarkable  instance  we  have  the 
Leyden  jar;  and  after  the  splendid 
experiments  of  Faraday  in  complete 
and  final  establishment  of  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  magnetism  and 
electricity,  we  may  cite  the  magnet, 
both   the   natural   and   the    electro- 
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ma^et.  In  neither  of  which  it  \a 
possihia  to  produce  ona  kind  of  elec- 
tridtj  bj  itself,  or  to  chiirge  one  pole 
trithout  cha.r^g  an  oppoaite  pole  with 
the  c»Dtrary  electrii" 
time.  We  cftnnot 
with  one  pole  :  if  we  break  b  natviral 
Icxulstone  into  a  tbousand  pieces,  each 
piece  will  haveita  two  oppositely  elec- 
tritied  polea  complete  within  itoetf.  In 
the  VDltaic  circuit,  again,  wa  cannot 

In  the  ordinary  electric  machine,  the 
'  :ylindei  or  plate,  and  the  rubber, 
ooqiiire  opposite  electricities 

From  nil  these  iiutancea,  treated 
by  the  Method  of  Agrt 
ral  law  appeara  to  result.  The  in- 
fltancea  embrace  all  the  known  modes 
in  which  a  body  can  beoome  oh&rged 
with  eleetriciW ;  and  in  all  of  them 
there  is  found,  aa  a  concomitant  or 
'quent,   the  excitement  of    the 

opposite  electric  -*-"-   ' "■"■  — 

body  or  bodioB.  IL  seema  to  louow 
that  the  two  facta  are  invariably  con- 
neoted,  and  that  the  excitement  of 
electricity  in  any  body  boa  for  one  of 
ita  necessary  conditioiu  the  poa«ibility 
of  a,  simultoneouB  eicitement  of  the 
opposite  electricity  in  some  neigh- 
bouring  body. 

Ab  the  two  contrary  electricitieB 
can  only  be  produced  together,  bo 
they  can  only  cease  together.  TbiR 
may  ba  shown  by  an  applicaidon  of 
the  Method  of  Difference  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Leydeu  jur.  It  needs 
scarcely  be  here  remarked  that  in 
the  Leyden  jar  elcctriuity  can  be  ac- 
cumulated and  retained  in  consider- 
able quantity,  by  the  contrivance  of 
having  two  conducting  surfaces  of 
equal  extent,  and  parallel  to  each 
other  through  the  whole  of  that  ex- 
tent, with  a  non-conducting  Biilistance 
■uoh  as  glass  between  them.  When 
one  aide  of  the  jac  is  charged  posi- 
tively, the  other  is  charged  nega- 
tively, and  it  was  by  virtue  of  thia 
fact  that  the  Leyden  jar  served  juat 
now  as  an  instance  in  our  employ- 
taent  uE  the  Method  of  Agreement. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  discbarge  one 


of  the  coatings  nnless  the  other  ci 
be  discharged  at  the  some  time,  jv 
conductor  held  to  the  positive  side 
cannot  convey  away  any  electricity 
imluss  an  equal  quajitity  be  allowed 
to  paaa  from  the  negative  side :  if 
one  ooating  be  perfectly  insulated, 
the  charge  is  safe.  The  dissipation 
of  one  rouat  proceed  pan  pauv  witli 
that  of  the  other. 

The  law  thus  strongly  indicated  ad- 
mits of  corroboration  by  the  Method 
of  Ooncomitant  Variations.  The  Ley- 
den jar  is  capable  of  receiving  a  much 
higher  charge  than  can  ordinarily  be 
given  to  the  conductor  of  an  eleotrical 
machine.  Now  in  the  cose  of  tha 
Leyden  jar,  the  metallic  surface  which 
receives  the  induced  electricitry  ia  9 
conductor  exactly  smiilur  to  that 
which  receives  the  primary  oharge, 
and  is  therefore  as  suaoeptiUe  of  re- 
ceiving and  rettuning  tbe  one  elec- 
tricity OS  the  opposite  surface  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  the  other  ;  but 
in  the  machine,  tha  neighbouring 
body  which  ia  to  be  oppositely  elec- 
trified is  the  sorrounding  atmosphere, 
or  any  body  casually  brought  near  to 
the  conductor ;  and  as  these  are  gene- 
rally much  inferior  in  their  capacity 
of  becoming  electrified  to  the  conduc- 
tor itself,  their  limited  power  imposes 
a  corresponding  limit  to  the  capacity 
of  the  oonduotor  for  being  charged. 
Aa  the  oapacitj  of  the  neighbouring 
biKly  for  supporting  the  opposition 
increases,  a  higher  charge  beooDiaa 
poaaible :  and  to  this  appears  to  be 
owing  the  great  eliperiority  of  the 
Leyden  jar. 

A  further  and  most  decisive  confir- 
mation Jby  tbe  Method  of  DiSerenca 

to  be  found  in  one  of  Faraday's 


f  his  r, 


it  of  Indooed 

Electricity. 

Since  common  or  macliina  elactii- 
city  and  voltaic  electricity  may  be 
considered  for  the  present  purpose  to 
be  identical,  Faraday  wished  to  know 
whether,  as  the  prime  conductor  de- 
velops opposite  electricity  upon  a  c<ni- 
dustot  in  its  vicinity,  so  a  voltwo 
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onrrent  ninnmg  al<»ig  a  wire  would 
induce  an  opposite  current  upon  an- 
other wire  laid  parallel  to  it  at  a  short 
distance.  Now  this  case  is  similar 
to  the  cases  previously  examined,,  in 
every  circumstance  except  the  one  to 
which  we  have  ascribed  the  effect.  We 
found  in  the  former  instances  that 
whenever  electricity  of  one  kind  was 
excited  in  one  body,  electricity  of  the 
opposite  .kind  must  be  excited  in  a 
neighbouring  body.  But  in  Faraday's 
experiment  this  indispensable  opposi- 
tion exists  within  the  wire  itself.  From 
the  nature  of  a  voltaic  charge,  the  two 
opposite  currents  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  each  other  are  both  accom- 
modated in  one  wire ;  and  there  is  no 
need  of  another  wire  placed  beside  it 
to  contain  one  of  them,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Leyden  jar  must  have  a 
positive  and  a  negative  surface.  The 
reciting  cause  can  and  does  produce 
all  the  effect  which  its  laws  require, 
independently  of  any  electric  excite- 
ment of  a  neighboiuing  body.  Now 
the  result  of  ti^e  experiment  with  the 
second  wire  was,  that  no  opposite 
current  was  produced.  There  was 
an  instantaneous  effect  at  the  closing 
and  breaking  of  the  voltaic  circuit ; 
electric  inductions  appeared  when  the 
two  wires  were  moved  to  and  from 
one  another  ;  but  these  are  pheno- 
mena of  a  different  class.  There  was 
no  induced  electricity  in  the  sense  in 
which  this  is  predicated  of  the  Ley- 
den jar ;  there  was  no  sustained  cur- 
rent running  up  the  one  wire  while 
an  opposite  current  ran  down  the 
neighbouring  wire;  and  this  alone 
would  have  been  a  true  parallel  case 
to  the  other. 

It  thus  appears  by  the  combined 
evidence  of  tne  Method  of  Agreement, 
the  Method  of  Concomitant  Varia- 
tions, and  the  most  rigorous  form  of 
the  Method  of  Difference,  that  neither 
of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  can  be 
excited  without  an  equal  excitement 
of  the  other  and  opposite  kind ;  that 
both  are  effects  of  the  same  cause ; 
thait  the  possibility  of  the  one  is  a 
ooodition  of  the  possibility  of    the 


other,  and  the  quantity  of  the  one  an 
impassable  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
the  other.  A  scientific  result  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  itself  and  illus- 
trating those  three  methods  in  a 
manner  both  characteristic  and  easily 
intelligible.* 

§  3.  Our  third  example  shall  be 
extracted  from  Sir  John  Herschel's 
Discourse  on  the  S^udy  of  Natural 
Philosophy f  a  work  replete  with  hap- 
pily selected  exemplifications  of  in- 
ductive processes  from  almost  every 
department  of  physical  science,  and 
in  which  alone,  of  all  books  which  I 
have  met  with,  the  four  methods  of 
induction  are  distinctly  recognised, 
though  not  so  clearly  characterised 
and  defined,  nor  their  correlation  so 
fully  shown,  as  has  appeared  to  me 
desirable.  The  present  example  is 
described  by  Sir  John  Herschel  as 
"one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens "  which  can  be  cited  "  of  induc- 
tive experimental  inquiry  lying  within 
a  moderate  compass  ;"  the  theory  of 
dew,  first  promulgated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Wells,  and  now  universally  adopted 
by  scientific  authorities.  The  pas- 
sages in  inverted  commas  are  ex- 
tracted verbatim  from  the  Discourscf 

"Suppose  dew  were  the  phenomenon 
proposed  whose  cause  we  would  know. 
In  the  first  place  "  we  must  determine 

*  This  view  of  the  necessary  co-existence 
of  opposite  excitements  involves  a  great 
extension  of  the  original  doctrine  of  two 
electricities.  The  early  theorists  assumed 
that,  when  amber  was  rubbed,  the  amber 
was  made  positive  and  the  rubber  negative 
to  the  same  degree ;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  them  to  suppose  that  the  existence  of 
the  amber  charge  was  dex)endent  on  an 
opposite  charge  in  the  bodies  with  which 
the  amber  was  contiguous,  while  the  exist- 
ence of  the  negative  charge  on  the  rubber 
was  equally  dependent  on  a  contrary  state 
of  the  surfaces  that  might  accidentally  be 
confronted  with  it ;  that,  in  fact,  in  a  case 
of  electrical  excitement  by  friction,  four 
charges  were  the  minimum  that  could 
exist.  But  this  double  electrical  action 
is  essentUvlly  implied  in  the  explanation 
now  universally  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  commou  electric  ma- 
chine. 

t  Pp.  159-163. 
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precisely  whnt  wa  mean  by  dew ;  nhat 
tba  fact  really  ie,  whose  muae  we 
desired  to  inYastigttte.  "Wa  must 
separate  dew  from  rain,  and  the 
nioieture  of  fags,  and  limit  tlie  appli- 
catioil  of  the  term  to  what  is  really 
meant,  wbioh  is  the  spontiuieouB 
appearance  of  moiatiire  on  aiiVistoneei 
exposed  in  the  open  air  wben  no 
r^  or  vUUde  wet  is  falling."  This 
answers  to  a  preliminary  opcrntion 
which  will  be  characterised  in  the 
ensuing  book,  treating  of  operatiooB 
Bubaidiary  tn  induotion.' 

"  Now,   here  we    liave    analogous 
phenomena   in    the   moistam   whioh 

pears  on  a  gloss  of  water  fresh  frtnn 
the  well  in  hot  weather ;  that  which 
appears  on  the  inaide  of  windows 
when  sudden  rain  or  hail  chilU  the 
external  air  ;  that  which  runs  down 
our  walls  when,  after  a  long  froat,  a 
uoist  thaw  oomeH  on."  Ooni- 
paring  these  coses,  we  tind  that  thev 
"  '   '  I    the   phenomenon   whion 

wan  propoBod  as  the  snbjeot  of  in- 
vestigation. Now  "  hU  these  instances 
agree  in  one  point,  the  eoldnesa  of  thi 
object  dewed,  ■ 


with  tbi 


D  this 


case!  "la  it  a  fact  that  the 
dewed  u  colder  than  the  air  ?  Cer- 
tainly nut,  one  would  at  first  l>e  in- 
oliiied  to  Bay  ;  for  what  is  tn  nuiXt  it 
BO !  But  ....  the  eiperiment  is 
easy :  we  have  only  to  lay  a  thermo- 
'  with  the  dewed 
substance,  and  hang  one  at  a  little 
distance  above  it,  out  of  reach  of  its 
influence.  The  experiment  has  been 
therefore  made,  the  question  has  been 
asked,  and  the  answer  baa  been  in- 
variably in  the  affirmative.  When- 
ever an   object  contracts  dew,  it  ii 


On  Abfltraotlon. 


blishing  the  fact  of  ut  invariftUen) 
nection  between  the  deposition  n(  dew 
on  a  surface  and  the  celdneas  of  that 
surface  compared  with  the  external 
air.  But  which  of  these  is  cause  and 
which  cffeot!  or  are  tbey  both  effects 
of  something  else?  Un  this  eubjeot 
the  Method  of  Agreement  con  afford 
na  no  light :  we  must  call  in  a  more 
potent  method.  "We  must  oollect 
more  facts,  or,  which  oomoa  to  the 
Bsma  thing,  vary  the  clreumstances  ; 
sinoe  every  instance  in  which  the  cir~ 
ouniatances  differ  is  a  fresh  fact ;  and 
especiollf  we  must  note  the  contrary 
or  negative  caaea,  i.e.  where  no  dew 
is  produced  t  "  a  GompariBoo  between 
instancea  of  dew  and  instances  of  no 
dew  being  the  condition  neorasary  to 
bring  the  Method  of  Difference  into 
pUy. 

"  Now,  first,  no  dew  ia  prodnood  on 
the  surface  of  polished  metals,  but  it 
11  very  copinqsly  on  glMS,  both  ex- 
pneed  with  their  faces  upwards,  and 
in  Bome  coses  the  under  side  of  ■ 
horisontal  plate  of  glass  is  alsodewed." 
Here  in  an  instance  in  which  the  effect 
la  produced,  and  another  inatance  in 
which  it  is  not  pmdaced ;  but  we 
cannot  yet  pronounce,  as  the  canon 
of  the  MethcxI  of  IKfEerenos  requires, 
that  the  latter  instance  agrees  with 
the  former  in  all  its  circumstanoeB 
except  one ;  for  the  differences  be- 
tween glaas  and  poliabed  metals  are 
manifold,  and  the  only  thing  w«  i»n 
ne  yet  be  sure  of  is,  that  the  oauiie  of 
dew  will  be  found  among  the  a 
stances  by  whioh  the  former  Boh 
in  distingiiinhed  from  the  latter.  But 
if  we  ontild  besnretbat  glass,  and  Ae 

dew  ia  depoaitod,  have  only  one  (piali^ 
in  common,  and  that  polished  metals 
and  the  other  aulstances  on  which 
riew  isnot  deposited  hove  nlao  nothing 

of  not  having  the  one  quality  yMeW 
the  othera  have :  the  requiaitiona  of 
the  Method  nf  Difference  would  be 
cnmplutely  sntisfiod,  and  we  should 
reoogniae,  in  that  quality  of  the  sub- 
stanci!!!,   the  cause  of    daw.      Thia, 
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accordingly,  is  the  path  of  inquiry 
which  is  next  to  be  pursued. 

'*In  the  cases  of  polished  metal 
and  polished  glass,  the  contrast  shows 
evidently  that  the  substance  has  much 
to  do  with  the  phenomenon ;  therefore 
let  the  substance  alone  be  diversified 
as  much  as  possible,  by  exposing 
polished  surfaces  of  various  kinds. 
This  done,  a  scale  of  intensity  becomes 
obvious.  Those  polished  surfaces  are 
found  to  be  most  strongly  dewed 
which  conduct  heat  worst,  while 
those  which  conduct  well  resist  dew 
most  effectually.*'  The  complication 
increases ;  here  is  the  Method  of 
Concomitant  Variations  called  to  our 
assistance ;  and  no  other  method  was 
practicable  on  this  occasion ;  for  the 
quality  of  conducting  heat  could  not 
be  excluded,  since  all  substances  con- 
duct heat  in  some  degree.  The 
conclusion  obtained  is,  that  cceteris 
paribus  the  deposition  of  dew  is  in 
some  proportion  to  the  power  which 
the  body  possesses  of  resisting  the 
passage  of  heat ;  and  that  this,  there- 
fore, (or  something  connected  with 
this,)  must  be  at  least  one  of  the 
causes  which  assist  in  producing  the 
deposition  of  dew  on  the  surface. 

"  But  if  we  expose  rough  surfaces 
instead  of  polished,  we  sometimes 
find  this  law  interfered  with.  Thus, 
roughened  iron,  especially  if  painted 
over  or  blackened,  becomes  dewed 
sooner  than  varnished  paper ;  the  kind 
of  surface,  therefore,  has  a  great  in- 
fluence. Expose,  then,  the  same 
material  in  very  diversified  states  as 
to  surface,"  (that  is,  employ  the 
Method  of  Difference  to  ascertain 
concomitance  of  variations,)  "  and 
another  scale  of  intensity  becomes  at 
once  apparent ;  those  surfaces  which 
paH  with  their  heat  most  readily  by 
radiation  are  found  to  contract  dew 
most  copiously."  Here,  therefore,  are 
the  requisites  for  a  second  employment 
of  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Varia- 
tions, which  in  this  case  also  is  the  only 
method  available,  since  all  substances 
radiate  heat  in  some  degree  or  other. 
The  conclusion  obtained  by  this  new 


application  of  the  method  is,  that 
cceteris  paribus  the  deposition  uf  dew 
is  also  in  some  proportion  to  the  power 
of  radiating  heat;  and  that  the  quality 
of  doing  this  abundantly  (or  some 
cause  on  which  that  quality  depends) 
is  another  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
mote the  deposition  of  dew  on  the 
substance. 

'*  Again,  the  influence  ascertained 
to  exist  of  substance  and  surface  leads 
us  to  consider  that  of  texture;  and 
here,  again,  we  are  presented  on  trial 
with  remarkable  differences,  and  with 
a  third  scale  of  intensity,  pointing  out 
substances  of  a  close,  firm  texture, 
such  as  stones,  metals,  &c.,  as  un- 
favourable, but  those  of  a  loose  one, 
as  cloth,  velvet,  wool,  eider-down, 
cotton,  &;c.,  as  eminently  favourable 
to  the  contraction  of  dew."  The 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations  is 
here,  for  the  third  time,  had  recourse 
to,  and,  as  before,  from  necessity, 
since  the  texture  of  no  substance  is 
absolutely  firm  or  absolutely  loose. 
Looseness  of  texture,  therefore,  or 
something  which  is  the  cause  of  that 
quality,  is  another  circumstance  which 
promotes  the  deposition  of  dew  ;  but 
this  third  course  resolves  itself  into 
the  first,  viz.  the  quality  of  resisting 
the  passage  of  heat ;  for  substances 
of  loose  texture  "  are  precisely  those 
which  are  best  adapted  for  clothing, 
or  for  impeding  the  free  passage  of 
heat  from  the  skin  into  the  air,  so  as 
to  allow  their  outer  surfaces  to  be 
very  cold,  while  they  remain  warm 
within ; "  and  this  last  is,  therefore, 
an  induction  (from  fresh  instances) 
simply  convborative  of  a  former  induc- 
tion. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  instances 
in  which  much  dew  is  deposited,  which 
are  very  various,  agree  in  this,  and, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe,  in  this 
only,  that  they  either  radiate  heat 
rapidly  or  conduct  it  slowly  :  qualities 
between  which  there  is  no  other  cir- 
cumstance of  agreement  than  that,  by 
virtue  of  either,  the  body  tends  to  lose 
heat  from  the  surface  more  rapidly  than 
it  can  be  restored  from  within.     The 

S 


ID  dew,  or  Ijiit  n 
B   formed,   B 


which 


trenialj  Jarioue,  agrea  (i 
can  observe)  in  nothing  except  in  nnt 
havuig  this  Bame  property.  We  seem, 
•  therefore,  to  have  deteoted  the  aharoo- 
tetistic  diflerenDe  between  the  suh- 
etonces  on  which  dew  U  produced 
and  those  on  whicb  it  is  not  produced. 
And  thus  have  been  realised  the 
requiBitions  of  what  ve  have  termed 
tha  lodirect  Method  of  Difference,  or 
the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  itnd 
Difference.  The  eiajnple  afforded  of 
this  indirect  method,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  data  are  prepared 
for  it  b;  the  Methods  of  Agreemeot 
and  of  Cooooniitant  Variations,  is  the 
moat  important  of  all  the  iUustrations 
of  indu<^on  afforded  bj  this  intonat- 
ing speculation. 

We  might  now  oonaider  the  ques- 
tion, on  what  the  depusitioD  of  dew 
depends,  to  be  completely  solved,  if 
we  could  be  quite  sure  that  the  sub.- 
Btauoea  on  whioh  dew  is  produced 
differ  from  those  on  which  it  ia  not, 
in  nothiny  but  in  the  property  of  loe- 
ing  heat  from  the  aurface  faster  than 
the  lose  can  be  repaired  from  within. 
And  though  we  never  can  have  that 
complete  certainty,  thin  is  not  of  bo 
much  importance  as  might  at  first  be 
supposed  ;  for  we  have,  at  all  events, 
aacertained  that  even  if  there  be  any 
other  quality  hitherto  unobserved 
whii^  is  present  in  all  the  aabetances 
whicb  contract  dew,  and  sbeent  in 
those  which  do  tirit,  this  other  property 
must  be  one  whidi,  in  all  that  great 
number  of  subHtanoes,  is  present  or 
absent  exactly  where  the  property  of 
being  a  better  radiator  than  conductor 
)■  present  or  absent ;  an  extent  of  coin* 
cidence  which  affords  &  strong  pre- 
Bomption  of  a  cimmiinity  of  cause, 
and  a  coiiSM{uent  Invarialjle  co-exis- 
tence between  the  two  properties  ;  so 
that  the  property  of  being  a  better 
radiator  than  conductor,  if  not  itself 
the  cause,  almost  certainly  always  ac- 
compHuieBtbe  cause,  and.  foe  piirpoBca 
of  prediction,  no  error  la  likely  to  be 


committed  by  treating  it  as 

Reverting  now  to  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  inquiry,  let  as  remember  that 
we  had  ascertained  that,  in  every  in- 
stance where  dew  is  formed,  there  is 
actual  cdldiieSB  of  the  aurfaoe  below 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air ;  but  we  were  not  Bure  whether 
thiH  coldness  was  caose  of  the  dew, 
ur  its  effect.  This  doubt  we  are 
now  able  to  resolve.  We  have  found 
tliat,  in  every  such  instance,  the  aub- 
Btanoe  ia  one  which,  by  its  own  pro- 
porties  or  laws,  would,  if  expoBed  in 
the  night,  become  colder  than  the 
siirrouniling  air.  Tha  coldness  there- 
fore being  accounted  for  indepen- 
dently of  the  dew,  while  it  is  proved 
tliat  there  is  a  connection  between 
the  two,  it  must  be  the  daw  which 
depends  on  the  coldoeas ;  or,  in  Other 
words,  the  coldness  ia  the  oauaa  of 
the  dew. 

This  law  of  causation,  already  so 
amply  eatablished,  admits,  however, 
of  efficient  additional  corroboration 
in  no  leas  than  three  waya.  First^  by 
deduction  from  the  known  laws  of 
aiiueoos  vapour  when  diffused  through 
air  or  any  other  gas  ;  and  though  WB 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  Deductive 
Method,  we  will  not  omit  what  is 
necessary  to  render  this  apeculation 
complete.  It  is  known  by  direct  ex- 
periment that  only  a  limited  quantity 
of  water  can  remain  saspended  in 
the  Btate  of  vapour  at  each  degree 
of  temperature,  and  that  this  nuud- 
muui  growB  leas  and  leea  as  the  tem- 
perature diminiahea.  From  this  it 
foUoH-B,  deductively,  that  if  there  is 
already  as  much  vapour  suspended  as 
the  air  will  contain  at  its  existing  tem- 
perature, any  lowering  of  that  tem- 
peralTura  will  cause  a  portion  of  th9 
vapour  to  be  condensed,  and  become 
water.  But,  agiun,  we  know  deduc- 
tively, from  the  laws  of  beat,  that  the 
contact  of  the  air  with  a  body  colder 
than  itself  will  necesaorily  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  atratum  of.  ait 
immediately  applied  lo  its  surfaoe; 
and  will,  therefore,  cauae  it  to  jiait 
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with  a  portion  of  its  water,  which  ac< 
coif<^gly  will,  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  gravitation  or  cohesion,  attach  it- 
self to  the  surface  of  the  body,  thereby 
constituting  dew.  This  deductive 
proof,  it  will  have  been  seen,  has  the 
advantage  of  at  once  proving  causa- 
tion as  well  as  co-existence ;  audit  has 
the  additional  advantage  that  it  also 
accounts  for  the  exceptions  to  the  oc- 
currence of  the  phenomenon,  the  cases 
in  which,  although  the  body  is  colder 
than  the  air,  yet  no  dew  is  deposited ; 
by  showing  that  this  will  necessarily 
be  the  case  when  the  air  is  so  under- 
supplied  with  aqueous  vapour,  com- 
paratively to  its  temperature,  that 
even  when  somewhat  cooled  by  the 
contact  of  the  colder  body  it  can  still 
continue  to  hold  in  suspension  all  the 
vapour  which  was  previously  sus- 
pended in  it:  thus  in  a  very  dry 
summer  there  are  no  dews,  in  a  very 
dry  winter  no  hoar-frost.  Here,  there- 
fore, is  an  additional  condition  of  the 
production  of  dew,  which  the  methods 
we  previously  made  use  of  failed  to 
detect,  and  which  might  have  re- 
mained still  undetected  if  recourse 
had  not  been  had  to  the  plan  of  de- 
ducing the  effect  from  the  ascertained 
properties  of  the  agents  known  to  be 
present. 

The  second  corroboration  of  the 
theory  is  by  direct  experiment,  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  of  the  Method 
of  Difference.  We  can,  by  cooling 
the  surface  of  any  body,  find  in  all 
cases  some  temperature  (more  or  less 
inferior  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air, 
according  to  its  hygrometic  condition) 
at  which  dew  wiU  begin  to  be  de- 
posited. Here,  too,  therefore,  the 
causation  is  directly  proved.  We 
can,  it  is  true,  accomplish  this  only 
on  a  small  scale ;  but  we  have  ample 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  same 
operation,  if  conducted  in  Nature*s 
great  laboratory,  would  equally  pro- 
duce the  effect. 

And,  finally,  even  on  that  great 
scale  we  are  able  to  verify  the  result. 
The  case  is  one  of  those  rare  cases,  as 
we  have  shown  them  to  be,  in  which 


Nature  Works  the  experiment  for  us 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  our- 
selves perform  it,  introducing  into  the 
previous  state  of  things  a  single  and 
perfectly  definite  new  circumstance, 
and  msuoifesting  the  effect  so  rapidly 
that  there  is  not  time  for  any  other 
material  change  in  the  pre-existing 
circumstances.  "  It  is  observed  that 
dew  is  never  copiously  deposited  in 
situations  much  screened  from  the 
open  sky,  and  not  at  all  in  a  cloudy 
night ;  but  if  the  clouds  withdraw 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  and  leave  a 
dear  opening,  a  deposition  of  dew  pre* 
sently  begins^  and  goes  on  increasing. 
.  .  .  Dew  formed  in  clear  intervals, 
will  often  even  evaporate  again  when 
the  sky  becomes  thickly  overcast." 
The  proof,  therefore,  is  complete  that 
the  presence  or  absence  of  an  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  the 
sky  causes  the  deposition  or  non-depo- 
sition of  dew.  Now,  since  a  clear 
sky  is  nothing  but  the  absence  of 
clouds,  and  it  is  a  known  property  of 
clouds,  as  of  all  other  bodies  between 
which  and  any  given  object  nothing 
intervenes  but  an  elastic  fluid,  that 
they  tend  to  raise  or  keep  up  the 
superficial  temperature  of  the  object 
by  radiating  heat  to  it,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  disappearance  of  clouds 
will  cause  the  surface  to  cool ;  so  that 
Nature,  in  this  case,  produces  a 
change  in  the  antecedent  by  definite 
and  known  means,  and  the  conse- 
quent follows  accordingly :  a  natural 
experiment  which  satisfies  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  Method  of  Differ- 
ence.* 

*  I  must,  however,  remark,  that  this 
example,  which,  seems  to  militate  against 
the  assertion  we  made  of  the  comparative 
inapplicability  of  the  Method  of  Difference 
to  cases  of  pure  observation,  is  really  one 
of  those  exceptions  which,  according  to  a 
proverbial  expression,  prove  the  general 
rule.  For  in  this  case,  in  which  Nature, 
in  her  experiment,  seems  to  have  imitated 
the  type  of  the  experiments  made  by  man, 
she  has  only  succeeded  in  producing  the 
likeness  of  man's  most  imperfect  experi- 
ments, namely,  those  in  which,  though  he 
succeeds  in  producing  the  plienomenon, 
he  does  so  by  employing  complex  means, 
which  he  is  unable  perfectly  to  analyse, 
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the  Theory  ot  Dew  haa  been  found 
Busceptible  is  n  ntriktng  instAnce  of 
the  folneHB  of  assurance  whioh  the 
inducti»B  aridence  of  laws  of  oauiia- 
tion  may  atUun  in  aaea  in  which 
the  invariable  sequence  is  by  no  means 

S  4-  The  admirable  physiological 
investigations  of  Dr.  Brown-S^uard 
afford  bril]iiint  examples  of  the  apj>li- 
catian  of  the  Inductive  Methods  to  & 
clos  of  inquiriea  in  which,  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  he  given,  direct 
indnotion  takes  place  under  peculiar 
difficulties  and  disadvantages.  As 
one  of  the  moat  apt  instances,  1  select 
his  specnlatifla  (in  the  Froceedings 
of  the  Royal  Sodety  for  May  16, 
I S6 1 )  on  the  relations  between  mus- 
cular irritability,  cadaveric  rigidity, 
and  piiti'Hfaction. 

The  law  which  Dr.  Brown-SAjnard's 
investigation  tends  to  establish  in  the 
following  :— "  The  greater  the  degree 
of  luuacalaj'  irritability  at  the  time  of 
denth,  the  later  the  ciidnveno  rigidity 
sets  in,  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  and 
the  later  also  putrefaction  appears, 
and  the  slower  it  prognases."  One 
would  say  at  first  sight  that  the 
method  bora  required  must  be  that 
of  Concomitant  Yariations.  But  this 
is  a  deliinive  appearance,  arinug  fronri 
the  circumstance  that  the  condusinn 
to  be  tested  is  itself  a  fsct  of  onn- 


end  ran  tonn,  thtrefore,  no  mfflolent  JudB- 

duo,  not  to  the  auppoaod  ouufiQ,  hut  to  widh 
unknown  a^ncy  tl  the  njeuia  by  which 
thst  DAUAQ  WAS  prvJucfld.  In  ftio  natLiiml 
expertmaat  which  we  Ate  HpaoklD^  of,  the 

oT  duudfl ;  unA  wa  cortulnly  do  not  )cnuw 


ip8nd»,  lobDcartAlnftnrinrt 
at  opet-ntaupon  thedepDil. 
iHlepondmiUr  of  any  Iher. 


Even,  tharefsni,  In  a  C3«  M  favniira' 
this  to  Nature'!  oxperliuental  Ulaut 
Bipertmiint  Is  of  little  value  eioe 
pirmhomHon  of  a  CO  ■  ' 
talnsil  through  other 


Methods  may  bo  put  n        ,, , 

and  it  will  be  found  that  the  fourth 
Method,  tliough  really  employed,  han 
only  a  subordinate  place  in  this  par- 
ticular investigation. 

Theevidenceaby  whichDr,  Brown- 
S^uard  establishes  the  law  maj  be 
enumerated  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Paralysed  muscles  have  greater 
irritability  than  healthy  muscles. 
Now,  paralysed  rausclea  are  later  in 
assuming  the  cadaverio  rigidity  than 
healthy  musclfs,  the  rigidity  lasts 
longer,  and  putrefaction  sets  in  later, 
and  proceeds  more  slowly. 

Both  theee  propositionB  had  to  be 
proved  by  experiment;  and  for  the 
experiments  whioh  prove  them  scionce 
is  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Brown-S^najd. 
Theformerof  the  two— that  parolyaed 
muscles  have  greater  irritability  than 
healthy  muscles — he  OKertuned  in 
various  ways,  but  moat  dedsively  by 
"comparing  the  duration  of  irrita- 
bility in  a  paralysed  mnsda  and  in 
the  corresponding  healthy  one  of  the 
opposite  side,  while  they  are  b<ith 
submitted  to  the  some  excitation.'' 
He  "often  found  in  experimetkting 
ia  that  way  that  the  paralysed  muscle 
remained  irritable  twice,  three  times, 
or  even  four  times  as  long  as  the 
healthy  one,"  This  is  n  case  of  in- 
duction by  the  Method  of  Difference. 
The  two  limbs,  being  those  of  the 
aame  animal,  were  presumed  to  differ 
in  no  circumstance  material  to  the 
cane  except  the  paralysis,  to  the  pre- 
sence and  absence  of  which,  therafore, 
the  differencD  in  the  mnsoular  imta- 
bility  was  to  be  attiibutBd.  This 
asEiimption  of  complete  resemblanoe 
in  all  material  circumstanca  save 
one,  evidently  could  not  be  safely 
made  in  any  one  pair  of  ciperimanta, 
because  the  two  legs  of  any  givui 
animo!  might  be  accident^ly  in  very 
different  pathological  oonditionB  ;  but 
if,  besides  taking  pains  lo  avoid  aqjr 
such  difference,  the  experiment  WM 
repeated  rofficiently  often  in  dlffetcnt 
animals  to  exclude  the  mppodtion 
that  any  abnormal  rircumstance  could 
be  present  in  them  all,  the  canditlonB 
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ci  the  Method  of  Difference  were 
adequately  secured. 

In  the  same  manner  in  Tfdiich  Dr. 
Brown-S^quard  proved  that  paralysed 
muscles  have  greater  irritability,  he 
also  proved  the  correlative  proposi- 
tion respecting  cadaveric  rigidity  and 
putrefaction.  Having,  by  section  of 
the  roots  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and 
again  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal 
cord,  produced  paralysis  in  one  hind- 
leg  of  an  animal  while  the  other 
remained  healthy,  he  found  that  not 
only  did  muscular  irritability  last 
much  longer  in  the  paralysed  limb, 
but  rigidity  set  in  later,  and  ended 
later,  and  putrefaction  began  later, 
and  was  less  rapid  than  on  the  healthy 
side.  This  is  a  common  case  of  the 
Method  of  Difference,  requiring  no 
comment.  A  further  and  very  im- 
portant corroboration  was  obtained  by 
the  same  method.  When  the  animal 
was  killed,  not  shortly  after  the  section 
of  the  nerve,  but  a  month  later,  the 
effect  was  reversed ;  rigidity  set  in 
sooner,  and  lasted  a  shorter  time,  than 
in  the  healthy  muscles.  But  after 
this  lapse  of  time,  the  paralysed 
muscles,  having  been  kept  by  the 
paralysis  in  a  state  of  rest,  had  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  irritability,  and 
instead  of  more,  had  become  less  irri- 
table than  those  on  the  healthy  side. 
This  gives  the  A  B  C,  a  6  c,  and  B 
O,  h  c,  of  the  Method  of  Difference. 
One  antecedent,  increased  irritability, 
being  changed,  and  the  other  circiun- 
stances  being  the  same,  the  conse- 
quence did  not  follow ;  and,  more- 
over, when  a  new  antecedent,  contrary 
to  the  first,  was  supplied,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  contrary  consequent.  This 
instance  is  attended  with  the  special 
advantage  of  proving  that  the  retar- 
dation and  prolongation  of  the  rigidity 
do  not  depend  directly  on  the  paraly- 
sis, since  that  was  the  same  in  both 
the  instances  ;  but  specifically  on  one 
effect  of  the  paralysis,  namely,  the  in- 
creased irritability,  since  they  ceased 
when  it  ceased,  and  were  reversed 
when  it  was  reversed. 

2dly.  Diminution  of  the  tempera- 


ture of  muscles  before  death  increases 
their  irritability.  But  diminution  of 
their  temperature  also  retards  cada- 
veric rigidity  and  putrefaction. 

Both  these  truths  were  fiFst  made 
known  by  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  him- 
self, through  experiments  which  con- 
clude according  to  the  Method  of 
Difference.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  process  requiring  specific 
analysis. 

3dly.  Muscular  exercise,  prolonged 
to  exhaustion,  diminishes  the  muscular 
irritability.  This  is  a  well-known 
truth,  dependent  on  the  most  general 
laws  of  muscular  action,  and  proved 
by  experiments  under  the  Method  of 
Difference,  constantly  repeated.  Now 
it  has  been  shown  by  observation 
that  overdriven  cattle,  if  killed  before 
recovery  from  their  fatigue,  become 
rigid  and  putrefy  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time.  A  similar  fact  has  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  anim.ils  hunted 
to  death ;  cocks  killed  during  or 
shortly  after  a  fight ;  and  soldiers 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle.  These 
various  cases  agree  in  no  circumstance 
directly  connected  with  the  muscles, 
except  that  these  have  just  been  sub- 
jected to  exhausting  exercise.  Under 
the  canon,  therefore,  of  the  Method 
of  Agreement,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  two 
facts.  The  Method  of  Agreement, 
indeed,  as  has  been  shown,  is  not 
competent  to  prove  causation.  The 
present  case,  however,  is  already 
known  to  be  a  case  of  causation,  it 
being  certain  that  the  state  of  the 
body  after  death  must  somehow  de- 
pend upon  its  state  at  the  time  of 
death.  We  are  therefore  warranted 
in  concluding  that  the  single  circum- 
stance in  which  all  the  instances 
£^ee  is  the  part  of  the  antecedent 
which  is  the  cause  of  that  particular 
consequent. 

4thly.  In  proportion  as  the  nutri- 
tion of  muscles  is  in  a  good  state, 
their  irritability  is  high.  This  fact 
also  rests  on  the  general  evidence  of 
the  laws  of  physiology,  grounded  on 
many   familiar    applications    of    the 
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Mothnd  nf  Difference.  Now,  in  the 
uose  of  thiHe  who  died  from  aocidtint 
or  violence,  with  their  inuacles  in  a 
garni  atate  of  nutrition,  the  miiecular 
iciiUbility  continuea  long  after  death, 
ri^dity  eels  in  late,  and  persiflts  long 
without  the  putrefactive  chuige.  Ou 
the  contrary,  in  coiiea  of  diseBse  in 
which  DUttition  haa  been  diminiabed 
for  a  long  time  before  death,  all  these 
pfleota  are  reversed.  These  are  the 
nmditions  of  the  Joint  Method  of 
AgrSESient  and  DiSereoce.  Thecnsea 
of  retarded  and  long-onntinued  rigi- 
liity  here  in  queetioii  auree  only  in 
bemg  preceded  by  a  high  state  of 
nutrition  of  the  inuBcles;  the  cuaea 
of  rapid  and  brief  rigidity  agree  only 
in  b«iig  preceded  by  a  Jow  state  ot 
muscular  nutrition ;  n  connection  ia 
thBrefore  inductively  proved  betwten 


nlowness  and  prolongation  of  the  rigi- 
dity. 

5tbly.  Convulsions,  like  exhausting 
exeroise,  but  in  a  stjll  greater  degree, 
dlmlnisli  the  muscular  irritability. 
Now,  when  death  followa  violent  and 
prolonged  oonvulsioua,  us  in  tetanux, 
hydrophobia,  some  costu  of  cholera, 
and  certain  poisonB.  rigidity  sets  in 
very  rapidly,  and,  after  a  very  brief 
duration,  gives  place  to  putrefaction. 
Thin  ia  another  example  of  the  Method 
of  Agreement,  of  the  same  charaoter 
with  No.  3. 

6thly.  The  series  of  iostancea  which 
we  ehall  take  last  ia  of  a  more  com- 
plex character,  and  requires  a  mure 
minute  analysis. 

It  baa  loog  been  observed  tbat  in 
some  cases  of  death  by  lightning  cada- 
veric rigidity  either  does  not  take  plaoe 
at  all,  or  is  of  such  extremely  brief 
duration  as  to  escape  notice,  and  tbat 
in  these  cajieH  putrefaction  ia  very  ra- 
pid In  other  oases,  however,  the  usual 
cadaveric  rigidity  appears.  There 
must  be  some  difference  in  the  cause 
to  account  for  this  difference  in  the 
effect  Now  "death  by  lightning 
may  be  the  result  of,  let,  a  syncope 
by  fright,  or  in  consequen<x  of  a  direct; 
or  reflex  influence  of  lightning  on  the 


par  vagum  ;  2d]y,  I  _ 

around  the  brain,  ot  in  the  lan^  ljl9 
pericardium,  4c.  ;  3dly,  ooncttssion. 
or  some  other  alteration  in  the  brain  ;" 
none  of  which  phenomena  have  any 
known  proper^  capable  of  aeoomit. 
ing  (or  the  EuppresBion,  or  aUnost 
suppression,  of  tJie  cadaveric  rigidity. 
But  the  cause  of  deatli  may  also  u 
that  the  lightning  produces  "  a  violent 
oonvulalon  ot  every  diuboIb  in  the 
body,"  of  which,  if  of  sufficient  in- 
teEisity,  the  known  effect  would  be 
that  "  muscular  irritability  ceases 
almost  at  once."  If  Dt.  Browo- 
Sdquard'B  generalisation  is  a  true  law, 
these  will  be  the  very  cases  in  which 
rigidity  is  so  much  abridged  as  to 
escape  notice  ;  and  the  caaes  in  which, 
on  the  coutrary,  rigidity  takes  place 
as  usual  will  be  those  in  which  the 
stroke  of  lightning  operates  in  Bonie 
of  the  other  modes  which  have  been 
enumerated.  How,  then,  is  this 
brought  to  the  teatt  By  experiments 
not  on  lightning,  which  cannot  be 
commanded  at  pleoaure,  but  on  tha 
same  natural  agency  in  a  manBgeable 
form,  that  of  artiSciat  galvanism.  Dr. 
Brown-S^u&rd  gatvanisfd  the  entire 
bodies  of  animals  immediately  after 
death.  Galvanism  cannot  cnterate  in 
any  of  the  modes  in  which  the  stroke 
of  lightning  may  have  operated,  ex- 
cept the  singular  one  of  producing 
muscular  couvuhuous.  If,  therefore, 
after  the  bodies  have  been  galTanised, 
the  duratjon  of  rigidity  is  much  short- 
ened and  putrefaction  mnch  accele- 
rated, it  ia  reasonable  to  ascribe  the 
same  effects  when  produced  by  light- 
ning to  the  property  which  galvanism 
shares  with  lightning,  and  nut  to 
those  which  it  does  not  Now  this 
Dr.  Brown-S^uard  found  to  be  the 
fact.  The  galvanic  exjieriraent  was 
tried  with  charges  of  very  various 
degrees  of  strength ;  and  the  mors 
powerful  the  charge,  tha  shorter  was 
found  to  be  the  duration  of  rigidity, 
and  the  more  speedy  and  rapid  the 
putrefaction.  In  the  experiment  in 
which  the  charge  was  strongest  and 
the  muscular  irritabil  ity  moat  promptly 
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destroyed,  the  rigidity  only  lasted 
fifteen  minutes.  On  the  principle, 
therefore,  of  the  Method  of  Concomi- 
tant Variations,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  duration  of  the  rigidity  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  the  irritability  ; 
and  that  if  the  charge  had  been 
as  much  stronger  than  Dr.  Brown- 
S^uard's  strongest,  as  a  stroke  of 
lightning  must  be  stronger  than  any 
electric  shock  which  we  can  produce 
artificially,  the  rigidity  would  have 
been  shortened  in  a  corresponding 
ratio,  and  might  have  disappeared 
altogether.  This  conclusion  having 
been  arrived  at,  the  case  of  an  electric 
shock,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
becomes  an  instance,  in  addition  to  all 
those  already  ascertained,  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  irritability 
of  the  muscle  and  the  duration  of 
rigidity. 

All  these  instances  are  summed  up 
in  the  following  statement : — "  That 
when  the  degree  of  muscular  irrita- 
bility at  the  time  of  death  is  consider- 
able, either  in  consequence  of  a  good 
state  of  nutrition,  as  in  persons  who 
die  in  full  health  from  an  accidental 
cause,  or  in  consequence  of  rest,  as  in 
cases  of  paralysis,  or  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  cold,  cadaveric  rigidity 
in  all  these  cases  sets  in  late  and  lasts 
long,  and  putrefaction  appears  late, 
and  progresses  slowly  ;  *'  but  "  that 
when  the  degree  of  muscular  irrita- 
bility at  the  time  of  death  is  slight, 
either  in  consequence  of  a  bad  state 
of  nutrition,  or  of  exhaustion  from 
over-exertion,  or  from  convulsions 
caused  by  disease  or  poison,  cadaveric 
rigidity  sets  in  and  ceases  soon,  and 
putrefaction  appears  and  progresses 
quickly."  These  facts  present,  in  all 
their  completeness,  the  conditions  of 
the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and 
Differenca  Early  and  brief  rigidity 
takes  place  in  cases  which  agree  only 
in  the  circumstance  of  a  low  state  of 
muscular  irritability.  Rigidity  begins 
late  and  lasts  long  in  cases  which 
agree  only  in  the  contrary  circum- 
stance, of  a  muscular  irritability  high 
«nd  unusually  prolonged.     It  follows 


that  there  is  a  connection  through 
causation  between  the  degree  of  mus- 
cular irritability  after  death  and  the 
tardiness  and  prolongation  of  the  cada- 
veric rigidity. 

This  investigation  places  in  a  strong 
light  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the 
Joint  Method.  For,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  defect  of  that 
Method  is,  that,  like  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  of  which  it  is  only  an 
improved  form,  it  cannot  prove  causa- 
tion. But  in  the  present  case  (as  in 
one  of  the  steps  in  the  argument 
which  led  up  to  it)  causation  is  already 
proved,  since  there  could  never  be 
any  doubt  that  the  rigidity  altogether, 
and  the  putrefaction  which  follows  it, 
are  caused  by  the  fact  of  death.  The 
observations  and  experiments  on  which 
this  rests  are  too  familiar  to  need 
analysis,  and  fall  under  the  Method 
of  DifiFerence.  It  being,  therefore, 
beyond  doubt  that  the  aggregate 
antecedent,  the  death,  is  the  actual 
cause  of  the  whole  train  of  conse- 
quents, whatever  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  can  be  shown  to 
be  followed  in  all  its  variations  by 
variations  in  the  effect  under  investi' 
gation,  must  be  the  particular  feature 
of  the  fact  of  death  on  which  that 
effect  depends.  The  degree  of  muscu- 
lar irritability  at  the  time  of  death 
fulfils  this  condition.  The  only  point 
that  could  be  brought  into  question 
would  be  whether  the  effect  depended 
on  the  irritability  itself,  or  on  some- 
thing which  always  accompanied  the 
irritability :  and  this  doubt  is  set  at 
rest  by  establishing,  as  the  instances 
do,  that  by  whatever  cause  the  high 
or  low  irritability  is  produced,  the 
effect  equally  follows ;  and  cannot, 
therefore,  depend  upon  the  causes  of 
irritability,  nor  upon  the  other  effects 
of  those  causes,  which  are  as  various 
as  the  causes  themselves,  but  upon 
the  irritability  solely. 

§  5.  The  last  two  examples  will 
have  conveyed  to  any  one  by  whom 
they  have  been  duly  followed  so  clear 
a  conception  of  the  use  and  practical 


INDUCTION. 


t  of  three  of  the  fonr 
methods  oE  experimental  inquiry,  as 
to  eapenede  the  necessity  of  any 
further  eiamplifioation  of  them.  The 
remaining  method,  that  of  Reaiduefl, 
cot  tuiTJug  found  a  plftcu  in  any  of 
the  preceding  inve8tiga.tionB,  I  diall 
quote  from  Sir  John  Hereohel  some 
exiuupleB  of  tbat  method,  with  the 
tematlu  by  which  theyHre  introduced. 

"  It  ia  liy  this  prdcosB,  io  fact,  tliat 
gdence,  in  its  present  advanced  state, 
it  ohiefly  promoted.  Must  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  Natara  presents  are 
very  complicated;  and  when  the 
eSects  of  aU  known  causes  are  esti- 
mated with  exaotness,  and  Eubducted, 
the  residuat  facta  are  constantly  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  phenomena 
oltogeUier  new,  and  leading  to  the 
must  important  coaclusionB. 

"  For  example :  the  ratnm  of  the 
comet  predicted  by  Professor  Euoke, 
a  great  many  timca  in  succession,  and 
the  general  good  agreement  of  its 
calculated  with  its  observed  place  dur- 
ing any  one  of  its  periods  of  visibility, 
would  lead  us  to  say  that  its  gravita- 
tion towards  the  snn  and  planets  is 
the  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  all  the 

Senoraena  of  its  orbitual  motion ; 
t  when  the  effect  of  this  cause  is 
Btriotly  calculated  and  subducted  from 
the  o(»ervod  motion,  there  is  found  to 
remain  behind  a  reniltial  j^momaum, 
which  would  never  have  been  other- 
wise ascertained  to  exist,  which  is  a 
nmall  anticipation  of  the  time  of  its 
reappearance,  or  a  diminution  of  its 
periodic  time,  which  cannot  be  no- 
oounted  for  by  gravity,  and  whoso 
cause  is  therefore  to  be  inquired  into. 
Snch  an  antjcipatjon  would  be  caused 
by  the  resistance  of  a  medium  diEserai- 
natod  through  the  celestial  regions ; 
and  as  there  are  other  good  reasons 
for  believing  this  to  Lb  a  unit  caaaa," 
(an  actnally  existing  antecedent^)  "  it 
has  therefore  been  ascribed  to  sucb  a 


uent  work.  OiHIinu  o. 
ilbla  aipIuiBtiim  of  "^i 


"  SI.  Arago,  having  a 
magnetic  needle  by  a  silk  thread,  an3 
set  it  in  vibration,  observed  that  it 
came  much  sooner  to  a  state  of  rest 
when  suspended  over  a  plate  of  lajj^r, 
than  when  no  such  plate  was  beneath 
it.  Now,  in  both  oases  there  were 
two  Term  coubte  "  (nntecedenta  known 
to  eiist)  "why  it  *ftouW  come  at 
length  to  rest,  vii.  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  which  opposes,  and  at  length 
destroys,  all  motions  performed  in  it; 
aud  the  want  of  perfect  mobility  in 
the  silk  thread.  But  the  etfect  of 
tbise  causes  being  exactly  known  by 
the  observation  made  in  the  abssnca 
of  the  copper,  and  being  thus  allowed 
for  and  subducted,  a  residual  jdieno- 
menon  appeared,  in  the  foot  that  a 
retarding  influence  was  exerted  by 
the  c(^per  itself ;  and  this  fact,  once 
ascertained,  speedily  led  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  au  entirely  new  and  unex- 
pected class  of  relations."  This  ex- 
ample belongs,  however,  not  to  the 
Method  of  Residues  but  to  the  Method 
of  Difference,  the  law  being  ascer- 
tained by  a  direct  compariiiau  of  the 
results  of  two  experiments,  which 
differed  in  nothing  but  the  presence 
or  absence  uf  the  plate  of  copper.  To 
have  mads  it  exemplify  the  Uetbod 
of  Residues,  the  effect  of  the  resistance 
of  the  air  and  that  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  silk  should  have  been  calcnlHted 
[1  priori  from  the  laws  obtained  by 
separate  and  foregone  experiments. 

"  Unexpected  and  peculiarly  strik- 
ing confirmations  of  inductive  law* 
frequently  occur  in  the  form  of  re- 
sidual phenomena,  in  the  coursB  of 
investigations  of  a  widely  different 
nature  from  those  which  gave  rise  to 
the  inductions  tbemselves.  A  very 
elegant  example  may  be  cited  in  the 
unuxpected  oonfinnation  of  the  law  oC 
the  development  of  heat  in  elastic 
fluids  by  compression,  which  isafforded 
by  the  plieuomeoa  of  sound.  The 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  sound  had 
led  to  conclusiooa  respecting  its  mode 
of  propagation,  from  which  its  VelodtV 
in  the  air  could  be  precisely  calciilotad. 
The  calculations  were  performed,  bali 
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when  compared  with  fact,  though  the 
agreement  was  quite  sufficient  to  show 
the  general  correctness  of  the  cause 
and  mode  of  propagation  assigned,  yet 
the  whole  velocity  could  not  be  shown 
to  arise  from  this  theory.  There  was 
still  a  residual  velocity  to  be  accounted 
for,  which  placed  dynamical  philoso- 
phers for  a  long  time  in  great  dilemma. 
At  length  Laplace  struck  on  the  happy 
idea  that  this  might  arise  from  the  heat 
developed  in  the  act  of  that  condensa- 
tion which  necessarily  takes  place  at 
every  vibration  by  which  sound  is 
conveyed.  The  matter  was  subjected 
to  exact  calculation,  and  the  result 
was  at  once  the  complete  explanation 
of  the  residual  phenomenon,  and  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  general 
law  of  the  development  of  heat  by 
compression,  under  circumstances  be- 
yond artificial  imitation." 

"Many  of  the  new  elements  of 
chemistry  have  been  detected  in  the 
investigation  of  residual  phenomena. 
Thus  Arfwedson  discovered  lithia  by 
perceiving  an  excess  of  weight  in  the 
sulphate  produced  from  a  small  por- 
tion of  what  he  considered  as  magnesia 
present  in  a  mineral  he  had  analysed. 
It  is  on  this  principle,  too,  that  the 
small  concentrated  residues  of  great 
operations  in  the  arts  are  almost  sure 
to  be  the  lurking-places  of  new  chemi- 
cal ingredients  :  witness  iodine,  bro- 
mine, selenium,  and  the  new  metals 
accompanying  platina  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Wollaston  and  Tennant.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  of  Glauber  to 
examine  what  everybody  else  threw 
away."  * 

"  Almost  all  the  greatest  discoveries 
in  Astronomy,"  says  the  same  author,'!* 
"  have  resulted  from  the  consideration 
of  residual  phenomena  of  a  quantita- 
tive or  numerical  kind.  ...  It  was 
thus  that  the  grand  discovery  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  resulted 
as  a  residual  phenomenon  from  the 
imperfect  explanation  of  the  return  of 
the  seasons  by  the  return  of  the  sun 
to  the  same  apparent  place  among 

*  DMCour#e,  pp.  156-158,  and  171. 
t  OullintM  qf  AMtronomjfi  f  856. 


the  fixed  stars.  Thus,  also,  aberra- 
tion and  nutation  resulted  as  residual 
phenomena  from  that  portion  of  the 
changes  of  the  apparent  places  of  the 
fixed  stars  which  was  left  unaccounted 
for  by  precession.  And  thus  again 
the  apparent  proper  motions  of  the 
stars  are  the  observed  residues  of 
their  apparent  movements  outstand- 
ing and  unaccounted  for  by  strict 
calculation  of  the  effects  of  preces- 
sion, nutation,  and  aberration.  The 
nearest  approach  which  human  theories 
can  make  to  perfection  is  to  diminish 
this  residue,  this  caput  mortuum  of 
observation,  as  it  may  be  considered, 
as  much  as  practicable,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reduce  it  to  nothing,  either 
by  showing  that  something  has  been 
neglected  in  our  estimation  of  known 
causes,  or  by  reasoning  upon  it  as  a 
new  fact,  and  on  the  principle  of  the 
inductive  philcMophy  ascending  from 
the  effect  to  its  cause  or  causes." 

The  disturbing  effects  mutually  pro- 
duced by  the  earth  and  planets  upon 
each  other's  motions  were  first  brought 
to  light  as  residual  phenomena,  by 
the  difference  which  appeared  between 
the  observed  places  of  those  bodies 
and  the  places  calculated  on  a  con- 
sideration solely  of  their  gravitation 
towards  the  sun.  It  was  this  which 
determined  astronomers  to  consider 
the  law  of  gravitation  as  obtaining 
between  all  bodies  whatever,  and 
therefore  between  all  particles  of 
matter ;  their  first  tendency  having 
been  to  regard  it  as  a  force  acting 
only  between  each  planet  or  satellite 
and  the  central  body  to  whose  system 
it  belonged.  Again,  the  catostro- 
phists,  in  geology,  be  their  opinion 
right  or  wrong,  support  it  on  the 
plea,  that  after  the  effect  of  all  causes 
now  in  operation  has  been  allowed 
for,  there  remains  in  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  earth  a  large 
residue  of  facts,  proving  the  exist- 
ence at  former  periods  either  of  other 
forces,  or  of  the  same  forces  in  a  much 
greater  degree  of  intensity.  To  add 
one  more  example  :  those  who  assert, 
what  no  one    has  shown    any  real 


r 


grmmd  for  believing,  th&t  there  is 

one  race  u!  numkini  over  anotlier  an 
inherent  and  inexplicable  superiority 
in  mental  fasalties,  oould  intly  sub- 
BtaJitiato  their  proposition  by  mib- 
tr&cting  from  the  differences  of  id- 
tellect  vMch  va  in  fact  see  all  that 
-can  be  traced  by  known  la^a  either 
to  the  asoertttined  liifFerenoea  of  physi- 
cal organisation,  or  to  Che  diSerences 
which  have  existed  in  the  outward 
circnnutonoes  in  whiuh  the  sabjeota 
of  the  comparison  have  hitherto  been 
placed.  What  these  causen  might 
fail  to  account  for  would  conetitute 
a  reaidual  phenomennn,  which,  and 
which  alone,  would  be  evidence  of  an 
ulterior  original  diBtinctioo,  and  the 
nieuure  of  its  amount.  But  the  as- 
eertors  ef  niah  supposed  differences 
have  not  provided  themielveB  with 
these  necessuTy  logical  conditions  of 
the  establiElunent  of  their  doctrine. 

The  spirit  of  the  Method  of  Rem- 
dnBB  being,  it  is  hoped,  Buffieiently 
intelligible  from  these  eiamples,  and 
the  other  three  methods  having  al- 
ready been  so  fully  exemplified,  we 
may  here  cloee  our  exposition  of  the 
four  methods,  considered  as  employed 
in  the  investigfttioD  of  the  siaipler  and 
more  elementary  order  of  the  com- 
binntious  of  pht 


g  6.  Dr.  Whewell  has  expressed 
a  very  Imfavonrable  opinioQ  of  the 
utility  of  the  Four  Methods,  as  well 
SB  of  the  aptness  of  the  examples  by 
which  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate 
them.     His  words  are  these  :  •— 

■'  Upon  these  methods  the  obvioua 
thing  to  reroark  is,  that  they  take  for 
granted  the  very  Uiing  which  is  most 
difficult  to  discover,  the  reduction  of 
the  pheiiomeiia  to  formula  such  as 
are  here  presented  to  us.  When  we 
have  any  set  of  complex  facts  offered 
to  us, — for  instance,  those  which  were 
offered  in  the  cmea  of  discovery  which 
1  have  mentioned, — the  facta  of  the 
pUnetary  paths,  of  falling  bodies,  of 

"PhUu^r  tf  DtieBviru.  pp.  aij,  164. 


refracted  rayB,  of  e 
of  chemical  anatyras ;  and  wbeii,  in 
any  of  these  caaea,  we  would  discover 
the  law  of  nature  whiuh  governs  them, 
or,  if  any  one  chooses  so  U>  term  it, 
the  feature  in  which  all  the  oases 
agree,  where  are  we  to  look  for  oar 
A,  B,  C,  and  o,  b,  cl    Nature  doea 


s  the  c 


n  this 


form ;  and  how  are  we  to  reduce 
them  to  thla  form  I  You  say,  whtn 
we  find  the  comlnnaUon  of  A  B  O 
with  a  6  e  and  A  B  D  with  a  b  d, 
then  wB  may  draw  oiu-  inference. 
Granted ;  bnt  when  and  where  am 
we  to  find  snch  combinations  J  Even 
now  that  the  discoverieB  are  made, 
who  will  point  out  to  ua  what  are  the 
A,  B,  O,  and  a,  b,  e,  elements  of  the 
cases  which  have  just  been  enumer- 
ated f  Who  will  teU  iiB  whioh  of  the 
luethods  of  inquiry  those  hiatorically 
real  and  ancceaaful  inquiries  exem- 
plify T  Who  will  carry  these  fonnulm 
throngb  the  history  of  the  sciences, 
as  they  have  really  grown  up ;  and 
show  us  that  these  four  methods  have 
been  operative  in  their  formation  ;  or 
that  any  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
steps  of  their  progress  by  reference  t« 
these  formula ! " 

He  adds  that,  in  this  work,  the 
methods  have  nnt  been  applied  "to 
a  large  body  of  conapicnoua  and  im- 
doubted  eiamples  of  discovery,  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  history  of 
science  ;"  which  ought  to  have  been 
done  in  order  that  the  methods  might 
be  shown  to  possess  the  "advantage" 
(which  he  claims  as  belonging  to  his 
own)  of  being  those  "by  which  all 
great  disooveries  in  science  have  really 
been  made"  (p.  Z77). 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  objections  here  made  sgunst 
Canons  of  Induction,  and  what  was 
alleged,  in  the  last  century,  by  aa  able 
men  as  Dr.  Whewell,  against  the  ac- 
knowledged Canon  of  Ratiocination. 
Those  who  protested  against  the  Aris- 
totelian L(^c  said  of  the  Syllogism, 
what  Dr.  Wheweil  says  of  the  In- 
ductive  Methods,  that  it  "takes  for 
(TxiuLted  the  very  thing  which  is  most 
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difficult  to  disooyer,  the  redaction  of 
the  argument  to  formulae  such  as  are 
here  presented  to  us."  The  grand 
difficulty,  they  said,  is  to  obtain  yoiu: 
syllogism,  not  to  judge  of  its  correct- 
ness when  obtained.  On  the  matter 
of  fact,  both  they  and  Dr.  Whewell 
are  right.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
both  cases  is  first  that  of  obtaining 
the  evidence,  and  next,  of  reducing  it 
to  the  form  which  tests  its  conclusive- 
ness. But  if  we  try  to  reduce  it  with- 
out knowing  what  it  is  to  be  reduced 
to,  we  are  not  likely  to  make  much 
progress.  It  is  a  more  difficult  thing 
to  solve  a  geometrical  problem  than 
to  judge  whether  a  proposed  solution 
is  correct ;  but  if  people  were  not  able 
to  judge  of  the  solution  when  found, 
they  would  have  little  chance  of  find- 
ing it.  And  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  to  judge  of  an  induction  when 
found  is  perfectly  easy,  is  a  thing  for 
which  aids  and  instruments  are  super- 
fluous ;  for  erroneous  inductions,  false 
inferences  from  experience,  are  quite 
as  common,  on  some  subjects  much 
commoner,  than  true  ones.  The  busi- 
ness of  Inductive  Logic  is  to  provide 
rules  and  models,  (such  as  the  Syllo< 
gism  and  its  rules  are  for  ratiodna- 
tion,)  to  which,  if  inductive  argu- 
ments conform,  those  arguments  are 
conclusive,  and  not  otherwise.  This 
is  what  the  Four  Methods  profess  to 
be,  and  what  I  believe  they  are  uni- 
versally considered  to  be  by  experi- 
mental philosophers,  who  had  prac- 
tised all  of  them  long  before  any 
one  sought  to  reduce  the  practice  to 
theory. 

The  assailants  of  the  Syllogism  had 
also  anticipated  Dr.  Whewell  in  the 
other  branch  of  his  argument.  They 
said  that  no  discoveries  were  ever 
made  by  syllogism  ;  and  Dr.  Whe- 
well says,  or  seems  to  say,  that  none 
were  ever  made  by  the  Four  Methods 
of  Induction.  To  the  former  objec- 
tors, Archbishop  Whately  very  per- 
tinently answered,  that  their  argu- 
ment, if  good  at  all,  was  good  against 
the  reasoning  process  altogether  ;  for 
whatever  cannot  be  reduced  to  syllo- 


gism is  not  reasoning.  And  Dr. 
Whewell's  argument,  if  good  at  all, 
is  good  against  all  inferences  from 
experience.  In  saying  that  no  dis- 
coveries were  ever  made  by  the  Four 
Methods,  he  afiSjms  that  none  were 
ever  made  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment ;  for  assuredly  if  any  were, 
it  was  by  processes  reducible  to  one 
or  other  of  those  methods. 

This  difference  between  us  accounts 
for  the  dissatisfaction  which  my  ex- 
amples give  him  ;  for  I  did  not  select 
them  with  a  view  to  satisfy  any  one 
who  required  to  be  convinced  that  ob- 
servation and  experiment  are  modes 
of  acquiring  knowledge:  I  confess 
that  in  the  choice  of  them  I  thought 
only  of  illustration,  and  of  facilitating 
the  conception  of  the  Methods  by  con- 
crete instances.  If  it  had  been  my 
object  to  justify  the  processes  them- 
selves as  means  of  investigation,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  look  far 
off,  or  make  use  of  recondite  or  com- 
plicated instances.  As  a  specimen  of 
a  truth  ascertained  by  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  I  might  have  chosen  the 
proposition  "  Dogs  bark."  This  dog, 
and  that  dog,  and  the  other  dog, 
answer  to  A  B  0,  A  D  E,  A  F  G. 
The  circumstance  of  being  a  dog 
answers  to  A.  Barking  answers  to 
a.  As  a  truth  made  known  by  the 
Method  of  Difference,  "  Fire  bums  " 
might  have  sufficed.  Before  I  touch 
the  fire  I  am  not  burnt ;  this  is  B  C  ; 
I  touch  it,  and  am  burnt ;  this  is  A  B 
O,  a  B  C. 

Such  familiar  experimental  pro- 
cesses are  not  regarded  as  inductions 
by  Dr.  Whewell ;  but  they  are  per- 
fectly homogeneous  with  those  by 
which,  even  on  his  own  showing,  the 
pyramid  of  science  is  supplied  with 
its  base.  In  vain  he  attempts  to 
escape  from  this  conclusion  by  laying 
the  most  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the 
choice  of  examples  admissible  as  in- 
stances of  Induction  :  they  must 
neither  be  such  as  are  still  matter  of 
discussion  (p.  265),  nor  must  any  of 
them  be  drawn  from  mental  and 
social    subjects    (p.    269),   nor    from 
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(irdinary  nbaervation  a.nd  priuAiEal 
life  (pp.  341-347).  Tfacy  miut  be 
taken  exotuaively  from  the  generaliaa- 
tioDs  by  which  HCientific  thinlcerB  have 
BHoended  to  graat  and  comprehenRive 
laws  of  natural  phenomena.  Now  it 
is  seldom  poHsible,  in  these  oompli- 
cated  inquiricB,  to  go  much  beyond 
the  initial  steps  ivithotit  calling  in 
■ument  of  Deduction  and  the 
temporary  aid  of  hvpathasea  ;  aa  I 
myaali,  in  common  with  Dr.  Whewell, 
have  maintained  ii^ninst  th?  purely 
cmptrioHt  school.  Sines,  therefore, 
BUoh  CBBea  could  not  conTenieiitl;  be 
selected  to  illustrate  the  prindpleii  of 
ibservation  and  experiment,  Dr. 
Whewoll  is  misled  by  their  abeenoa 
into  repTBeenting  the  BiperimeDtal 
Methods  as  Borcing  no  purpose  in 
sdentifrc  investigation  ;  forgetting 
that  if  those  methods  had  not  mip- 
(ilied  the  Grst  generaliaations,  there 
would  have  been  no  niutertala  for  his 
own  conception  of  Induction  to  work 
Upon. 

His  ohallenge,  however,  to  piint 
eut  which  of  the  four  niutliuds  iire 
exemplifiui  in  certain  important  coses 
of  ncientilic  inquiry  is  easily  answered. 
"  The  planetary  paths,"  ae  far  as  they 
are  a  case  of  indnctioD  at  all,*  fall 
under  the  Method  of  Agreement. 
The  law  of  "  falling  bodies,  namely, 
that  they  describe  spaces  proportional 
to  the  sqaarea  of  the  times,  was  his- 
torically a  deduction  from  the  lirst 
law  of  motion  ;  but  the  experiments 
by  which  it  was  verified,  and  by  which 
it  might  have  been  discovered,  were 
examples  of  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment ;  and  the  apparent  Toriatton 
from  the  true  law,  caused  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  was  clear»d  up  by 

application  of  the  Method  of  Differ- 
ence. The  law  of  "  refracted  rays  " 
(the  constancy  of  the  ratio  between 
the  aines  of  incidence  and  of  refrac- 
tion for  each  refracting  mbstanoe) 
was  ascBrtained  by  direct  measure- 
ment, and  therefore  by  the  Method 
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of  Agreement,  The  "oosmioal  I 
tinns "  were  determined  by  highly 
oomplex  processes  of  thought,  in  which 
Dednction  was  predominant,  but  the 
Methods  of  Agreement  and  of  Con- 
comitant Variations  bad  a  lai^  part 
in  establishing  the  empirical  laws. 
Every  cose  witiiout  exception  of 
"  chemical  analynis "  constitutes  a 
weL-marked  example  of  the  Method 
of  Difference.  To  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  stibjeots— to  Dr.  Wbewell 
himself,  there  wotild  not  be  the  amaU- 
est  diSoulty  in  setting  out  "  the  A  B  O 
and  oil-  elements  "  of  these  oaacs. 

li  discoveriefl  are  ever  made  by 
obaervation  and  experiment  without 
Deduction,  the  four  methods  are 
methods  of  ilisoovery :  but  even  if 
they  were  not  methods  of  disooveiy, 
it  would  not  bo  the  less  true  that  they 
are  the  sole  methods  of  Frojf ;  and 
in  that  character,  even  the  results  of 
deduction  are  amenable  to  them.  The 
great  generalisations  which  begin  oa 
Hypotheses  must  end  by  being  proved, 
and  ore  in  reulity  (as  will  be  shown 
hereafter)  proved,  by  the  Fonr  Me- 
thods. Now  it  is  with  Proof,  as  snch, 
that  Logic  is  principally  cimcemed. 
This  distinction  has,  indeed,  no  chanoe 
of  finding  favour  with  Dr.  Wfaewdl ; 
for  it  is  tbe  peculiarity  of  bis  system 
not  to  recognise,  in  cases  of  uiduc- 
tion,  any  neccMity  for  proof.  If,  after 
assuming  an  hypothesis  and  carefuIlT 
collating  It  with  facts,  nothing  u 
brought  to  light  ineonsistent  wili  it, 
that  is,  if  experieooe  does  not  duprove 
it,  he  is  content ;  at  least  until  a  sim- 
pler hypotheaia,  equally  conaistent 
with  experience,  presents  itself.  If 
this  be  Induction,  donbtless  there  i» 
no  necessity  for  the  Four  Methods. 
But  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  appears 

nature  of   the   evidenoe   of  phymoal 

So  real  and  practical  ia  the  need  of 
a  teat  for  induction  similar  to  the 
syllogistic  test  of  ratiocination,  that 
inferences  which  bid  detionce  to  the 
most  elementary  notions  of  induotiTS 
logic  are  put  forth  without  misglv- 
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ing  by  persons  eminent  in  physical 
science,  as  soon  as  they  are  off  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  conversant 
with  the  facts,  and  not  reduced  to 
judge  only  by  the  arguments ;  and  as 
for  educated  persons  in  general,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  they  are  better 
judges  of  a  good  or  a  bad  induction 
than  they  were  before  Bacon  wrote. 
The  improvement  in  the  results  of 
thinking  has  seldom  extended  to  the 
processes ;  or  has  reached,  if  any  pro- 
cess, that  of  investigation  only,  not 
that  of  proof.  A  knowledge  of  many 
laws  of  nature  has  doubtless  been  ar- 
rived at  by  framing  hypotheses  and 
finding  that  the  facts  corresponded  to 
them ;  and  many  errors  have  been 
got  rid  of  by  coming  to  a  knowledge 
of  facts  wfaidi  were  inconsistent  with 
them,  but  not  by  discovering  that  the 
mode  of  thought  which  led  to  the 
errors  was  itself  faulty,  and  might 
have  been  known  to  be  such  inde- 
pendently of  the  facts  which  disproved 
the  specific  conclusion.  Hence  it  is 
that,  while  the  thoughts  of  mankind 
have  on  many  subjects  worked  them- 
selves practically  right,  the  thinking 
power  remains  as  weak  as  ever ;  and 
on  all  subjects  on  which  the  facts 
which  would  check  the  result  are  not 
accessible,  as  in  what  relates  to  the 
invisible  world,  and  even,  as  has 
been  seen  lately,  to  the  visible  world 
of  the  planetary  regions,  men  of  the 
greatest  scientific  acquirements  argue 
as  pitiably  as  the  merest  ignoramus. 
For  though  they  have  made  many 
sound  inductions,  they  have  not 
learnt  from  them  (and  Dr.  Whewell 
thinks  there  is  no  necessity  that  they 
should  learn)  the  principles  of  induc- 
tive etndence. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  PLUBALITY  OF  CAtJSES,  AND  OF  THE 
INTERMIXTURB  OF  BJFBOTS. 

§  I.  L!^  the  preceding  exposition  of 
the  four  methods  of  observation  and 
experiment,  by  which  we  contrive  to 
distinguish  among  a  mass  of  co-exis- 


tent phenomena  the  particular  effect 
due  to  a  given  cause,  or  the  parti- 
cular cause  which  gave  birth  to  a 
given  effect,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
sake  of  simplification,  that  this  analy- 
tical operation  is  encumbered  by  no 
other  difficulties  than  what  are  essen- 
tially inherent  in  its  nature  ;  and  to 
represent  to  ourselves,  therefore,  every 
effect,  on  the  one  hand  as  connected 
exclusively  with  a  single  cause,  and 
on  the  other  hand  as  incapable  of 
being  mixed  and  confounded  with 
any  other  co-existent  effect.  We 
have  regarded  a  b  c  d  e,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  phenomena  existing  at 
any  moment,  as  consisting  of  dissi- 
milar facts,  a,  5,  c,  d,  and  6,  for  each 
of  which  one,  and  only  one,  cause 
needs  be  sought ;  the  difficulty  being 
only  that  of  singling  out  this  one 
cause  from  the  multitude  of  antece- 
dent circumstances.  A,  £,  C,  D,  and 
E.  The  cause  indeed  may  not  be 
simple ;  it  may  consist  of  an  assem- 
blage of  conditions  ;  but  we  have  sup- 
posed that  there  was  only  one  possible 
assemblage  of  conditions  from  which 
the  given  effect  could  result. 

If  such  were  the  fact,  it  would  be 
comparatively  an  easy  task  to  inves- 
tigate the  laws  of  nature.  But  the 
supposition  does  not  hold  in  either  of 
its  parts.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  same  phenomenon  is 
always  produced  by  the  same  cause  ; 
the  effect  a  may  sometimes  arise  from 
A,  sometimes  from  B.  And,  secondly, 
the  effects  of  different  causes  are 
often  not  dissimilar,  but  homogeneous, 
and  marked  out  by  no  assignable 
boundaries  from  one  another  ;  A  and 
B  may  produce  not  a  and  b,  but  dif- 
ferent portions  of  an  effect  a.  The 
obscurity  and  difficulty  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  of  phenomena  is 
singularly  increased  by  the  necessity 
of  adverting  to  these  two  circum- 
stances— Intermixture  of  Effects  and 
Plurality  of  Causes.  To  the  latter, 
being  the  simpler  of  the  two  con- 
siderations, we  shall  first  direct  our 
attention. 
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that  each  phenDmenQn  oaii  be  pro- 
duoeii  oiily  in  one  way.  There  tire 
oFteu  aeVKiiJ  indepeDoent  modes  in 
which  the  same  phcnomenen  could 
have  uriginated.  One  tact  may  be 
the  consequeat  in  several  mvaoable 
Beqaenuea  ;  it  may  follow,  with  equal 
UDiformity,  any  uiie  uf  several  aute- 
cedHDtB,  or  collectiuuB  of  untecedents. 
Many  oaluea  mayproduoe  mechanical 
motion ;  many  causes  may  produce 
some  kinds  of  aeaeaticn :  many  causes 
may  produce  death.  A  given  effect 
may  really  be  prodaoed  by  a  certain 
cause,  and  yet  be  perfectly  capable 
of  being  produced  without  it. 

S  2.  One  uf  the  principal  couae- 
quencss  of  this  fact  of  Plurality  of 
Cansaa  ia,  to  render  the  first  of  the 
inductive  inetliods,  that  of  Agreement, 
uncertain.  To  illustrate  that  method 
we  uupposed  two  instancos,  ABC 
tollowad  by  a  6  f,  and  A  D  E  followed 
bj  a  d  e.  From  these  inatanceB  it 
might  apparently  ba  concluded  that 
A  ia  an  invoi'iable  aatecedeut  of  a, 
and  even  that  it  ia  the  uncundicional 
invariable  antecedent  or  cause,  if  we 
could  be  sure  that  there  Is  no  other 
antecedent  common  to  the  two  cases. 
I'hat  this  difiicnity  may  not  stand  in 
the  way,  let  us  suppose  the  two  casea 
positively  ascertained  tu  have  no 
antecedent  in  common  except  A.  The 
moment,  however,  that  we  let  in  the 
possibility  of  a  plurality  of  causes, 
the  conclusion  foils.      Fur  it  involves 

been  produced  in  both  instances  by 
the  same  cause.  If  there  can  pos- 
sibly have  been  twe  causes,  thos-a  two 
may,  for  example,  be  G  and  E :  the 


I 


the  for: 


may  hi 


r  of  the  instances,  the  other 
in  the  latter,  A  having  no  influencB 
in  either  case. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  two 
great  artists  or  great  philosophers, 
that  twii  extremely  selfish  or  ex- 
tremely   generoaa    characters,     were 


compared  together 
stances  of  their  education  and  uialory, 
aud  the  two  cases  were  found  to 
agree  only  in  one  circumattuiee : 
would  it  fallow  that  this  one  ciroum- 
stancB  waa  the  cause  of  the  quality 
which  characterined  both  those  indi- 
viduals ?  Not  at  all  1  for  the  causes 
which  may  produce  any  type  of  char- 
acter are  very  numerous ;  and  the 
two  persons  might  equally  havB 
agreed  in  their  character,  though 
there  had  been  no  nuumer  of  resem- 
blance in  their  previous  history. 

This,  therefore,  ia  a  characteriatiD 
imperfection  of  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment; from  which  iuiperfectioa  tlie 
Method  of  Difference  is  free.  For  if 
we  have  two  inatancea,  ABO  and 
B  C,  of  which  B  C  givea  b  c,  and  A 
being  added  converts  it  into  a  £  c,  it 
ia  certain  that  in  Uus  im^tonoB,  at 
least,  A  was  either  the  cause  of  a, 
or  an  indispensable  portion  of  its 
cause,  even  though  the  cause  which 
produces  it  in  other  instances  may 
be  altogether  different.  Plurality  ot 
Causes,  therefore,  not  only  does  not 
diminish  the  reliance  due  to  the 
Method  of  Difference,  but  does  not 
even  render  a  greater  number  of  ob- 
servations or  experiments  necessary  : 
two  instanceei,  the  one  positive  and 
the  other  negative,  are  still  sufficient 
fur  the  most  complete  and  ligorODe 
induction.  Not  so,  howeser,  with 
the  Method  of  Agreement.  The  con- 
clusions which  that  yields,  when  the 
number  of  inatancea  oompored  is 
small,  are  of  no  real  value,  except  aa, 
in  the  charncter  of  su^fgesCiuns,  thciy 
may  lead  either  to  «xpenment«  bring- 
ing them  to  the  test  of  the  Methuil 
of  Difference,  or  tu  reasuniuga  whicii 
may  explain  and  verify  them  dedue- 

ti.dj. 

It  is  only  when  the  instaucee,  b^ng 

indeGnitely    multiplied    and    varied, 

suggest  the  a. 
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lr  the  effect  Binj  poaaibly  hnve 
produced  in  the  two  cases  by 
eat  cauees,  tbe  result  is  at  moat 
only  a  alight  probabQitj  in  fnrour  of 
A ;  ihnte  may  be  oausation,  hut  it  is 
almost  eqiudij  probable  that  there 
was  only  a  coincidenae.  But  tbe 
oftener  we  repeat  the  observation, 
varying  the  circumstances,  the  mnre 
we  advance  tawank  a,  solution  of  tbis 
doubt  For  if  we  try  A  F  G,  A  H 
K,  &C.,  all  unlike  one  another  except 
in  cuntBiniug  the  (utoumBtButxi  A,  and 

the  result  in  all  theae  CBsea,  we  muat 
suppose  one  of  two  thinga,  either  that 
it  is  caused  by  A,  or  that  it  has  aa 
many  different  cauaea  as  there  are 
instauces.  With  each  addition,  there- 
fore, to  the  number  of  iuatances,  the 
presumption  is  stiengtbened  in  favour 
cf  A.  The  inquirer,  of  oourse,  will 
not  neglect,  if  an  opportunity  present 
itself,  to  exclnds  A  from  some  one  of 
theae  combinatioDB,  from  A  H  E  for 
inatanoe,  and  by  trying  H  K  aepa- 
rately,  appeal  to  the  Method  o£  Dif- 
ference in. aid  of  the  Method  of 
Agreement.  By  the  Method  of  Dif- 
ference alone  can  it  be  ascertained 
that  A  is  the  cause  of  a ;  but  that  it 
is  either  the  cause,  or  another  eKeut 
of  the  name  cauae,  uiay  be  plaoed 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  by  thi 
Method  of  AgreemRnt,  provided  thi 


B  very  on 


After  how  great  a  jnultiplication, 
then,  of  varied  instances,  all  agreeing 
in  no  otliec  antecedent  except  A,  is 
the  HUppoaition  of  n  plurality  of  cauaoa 
auffiiaenlly  rebutted,  and  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  ie  connected  with  A 
divested  of  the  characteristic  imper- 
fection, and  reduced  to  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty ?  Thia  is  a  question  wbich  wa 
cannot  be  exempted  frum  answering  : 
but  the  consideration  of  it  belongs  to 
what  is  called  the  Theory  of  Proba- 
bility, which  will  form  the  SQhject  of 
a  chapter  hereafter.  It  is  seen,  bow- 
ever,  at  once,  that  the  concluRiim 
does  amount  to  a  practical  certainty 
after  a  suffident  number  of  instances. 


and  that  the  method,  therefore,  is  not 
radically  vitiated  by  the  characteristic 
imperfection.       The    result   of   theae 

place,  to  point  out  a  new  source  of 
mferiority  in  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment OS  compared  with  other  modes 
of  investigation,  and  new  reasons  for 
never  resting  contented  with  the 
results  obtained  by  it,  without  at- 
tempting to  confirm  them  either  by 
the  Method  of  Difference,  or  by  con- 
necting them  deductively  with  some 
law  or  laws  already  ascertained  by 
that  auperior  method.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  we  learn  from  this  the 
true  theory  of  tbe  valae  of  a  mere 
nvmber  of  instances  in  inductive  in- 

Suiry.  The  Plurality  of  Causes  is 
le  only  reason  why  mere  number 
is  of  any  importance.  The  tendency 
of  unadentifio  inquirers  is  to  rely  too 
much  on  number,  without  analyeing 
the  instances  ;  without  looking  closely 

what  circumstances  are  or  are  not 
eliminated  by  means  of  them.  Most 
people  hold  their  conolnsiDns  wltli  a 
degree  of  assurance  proportioned  to 
the  mere  bums  of  the  experience  on 
which  they  ajipear  to  rest ;  nut  con- 
sidering that  hy  the  addition  of  in- 
stances to  instances,  all  of  the  same 
kind,  that  is,  differing  from  one 
another  only  in  points  already  reeoy- 
nised  m  immatenal,  nothing  whatever 
is  added  to  the  evidence  i^  the  con- 
clusion. A  single  instance  eliminating 
Kome  antecedent  which  existed  in  aU 
the  other  cases  is  of  more  value  tiisn 
the  greatest  multitude  of  instances 
which  are  reckoned  by  their  number 
alone.  It  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  to 
asenru  ourselves,  by  repetition  of  the 
observation  or  experiment,  that  uu 
error  has  been  committed  concerning 
the  individual  facte  oheeived  ;  and 
until  we  have  Msured  ourselves  of 
this,  inatend  of  varying  the  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  too  scrupulously 
repeat  the  same  experiment  oi 


withou 
ice  this 


But 
B  has  been 


1   which    do   not 


I  entirely  uaelesa, 
pcDvided  there  have  beeu  a]rE»dy 
enough  to  exclude  tha  auppcritioD  cc 
Plurality  of  C&usea. 

It  ia  of  iniportiuu^  to  remOirk, 
that  tha  peculiar  modifieation  of  the 
Method  of  Agreement,  which,  u  piir- 
takii^  in  BOiue  degree  of  the  nature 
of  tha  Hathud  of  WSereime,  I  hnva 
culled  the  Joiut  Method  of  Agree- 
ment and  Difference,  U  not  aSected 
bj  the  characteriitic  imperfection  nuvr 
pointed  oat.  Jor,  in  the  joint  method, 
it  IB  supposed  uot  oulj  that  the  in- 
atanoes  in  which  a  ia,  agree  only  in 
contuining  A,  but  aluo  that  the  in- 
BtanceB  in  which  a  is  not.  ngi«e  only 
in  not  containing  A.  Now,  if  this 
be  10,  A  must  be  not  only  the  canie 
of  a,  but  the  only  poasible  caoae  :  for 
if  thara  were  another,  bb,  tor  example, 
S,  then  in  the  injlunoeB  in  which  u  is 
not,  B  niUBt  have  been  absent  as  well 
a«  A,  and  it  would  not  be  true  that 
these  instanoes  agree  oiil/)  in  not  con- 
taining A.  This,  therefore,  coneti. 
tutea  an  immense  advaiitajje  of  the 
joint  method  orer  the  simple  Method 
of  Agreement.  It  may  seem,  indeed, 
that  tbe  advantage  does  not  belong 
ao  muoh  to  the  joint  method  as  to 
one  of  ita  two  premises,  (if  they  auty 
be  so  called,)  tha  negative  premise. 
Tha  Method  of  Agreement,  when 
applied  to  negative  instancee,  or  tbone 
in  which  a  phenomenon  does  not  take 
plaue,  is  certainly  free  from  the  ahar- 
actoristic  imperfeatiou  ivhich  aSeota 
it  in  the  affirmative  case.  The  nega- 
tive pramise,  it  might  therefore  be 
supposed,  oould  be  worked  as  a  simple 
uase  of  the  Method  of  Agreement, 
without  requiring  an  affirmative  pro- 
mise to  be  joined  with  it  But  though 
thie  is  true  in  pcinoiple,  it  is  gene- 
lolly  altogether  impossible  to  work 
tbo  Method  of  Agreement  by  negative 
instances  without  positive  ones  :  it  ia 
HO  muoh  more  difiiuult  to  exhaoit  the 
Geld  of  n^^tion  than  that  of  atSrma- 
tion.  For  instaoce,  let  the  question 
be,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  trana- 
pari:ncy  of  bodies ;  with  what  prospect , 
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of  BUCcesB  oould  we  aet  onrveM 
inquire  directly  in  what  the  rnnlti' 
tariuus  substances  which  &re  noC  trans- 
parent agree?  But  we  nitght  hope 
muoh  sooner  to  seiie  some  point  of 
resemblance  among  the  comparatively 
few  and  definite  species  of  objects 
which  are  transpsjent ;  and  this  being 
attained,  we  should  quite  natorally 
be  put  upon  euitaiuiug  whether  tbe 
aiseace  of  this  one  circmustance  be 
not  precisely  the  pomt  in  which  all 
opaque  circumstances  will  be  found 
to  rcaemblu. 

Tbe  Joint  Method  of  Agreement 
and  Difference,  therefoi*,  or,  as  I 
have  otherwise  called  it,  the  Iiidireot 
Method  of  Bifierence,  (because,  like 
the  Method  of  Difference  properly  so 
called,  it  proceeds  by  ascertaining 
how  and  in  what  the  cases  where  the 
phenomenon  ia  present  differ  from 
those  in  which  it  is  absent^)  is,  after 
the  Direct  Method  oE  Difference,  the 
most  powerful  of  tbe  remaining  instru- 
ments of  inductive  investigation  ;  and 
in  the  sciences  which  depend  on  pure 
observation,  with  little  or  no  aid  from 
experiment,  this  method,  so  well  ei- 
emplified  in  the  speculation  on  the 
cause  of  dew,  is  tbe  primary  resource, 
so  far  as  direct  appeals  to  experience 
are  conceruad. 


§  3.  Wo  have  thus  far  treated 
Plur:Jity  of  Causes  only  as  a  possible 
euppi>sitiiiii,  wbiuli,  tiutil  removed, 
renders  our  inductiouB  uncertain;  and 
have  only  considered  by  wliat  meaiu^ 
where  the  plun^ty  docs  nob  really 
exist,  we  may  be  enabled  to  diaprcve 
it.     But  we  must  also  consider  it  as  a 

which,  as  often  as  it  does  ooour,  out 
methods  of  induction  ought  to  be 
capable  of  ascertaining  and  estnMish- 
ing.  For  this,  however,  there  ia  re- 
quired no  peculiar  method.  When  an 
^ect  is  really  producible  by  two  or 
mora  cauoes,  the  process  for  detecting 
them  is  in  no  way  different  from  that 
by  which  we  discover  single  causes. 
They  may  (first)  be  discovered  as 
separate  sequences    by  separate  sets 
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of  instances.  One  set  of  observations 
or  ezperunents  shows  that  the  sun  is 
a  cause  of  heat,  another  that  friction  is 
a  source  of  it,  another  that  percussion, 
another  that  electricity,  another  that 
chemical  action  is  such  a  source.  Or 
(secondly)  the  plurality  may  come  to 
light  in  the  course  of  collating  a 
number  of  instances,  when  we  attempt 
to  find  some  circumstance  in  which 
they  all  agree,  and  fail  in  doing  so. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  trace,  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  effect  is  met  with, 
any  common  circumstance.  We  find 
that  we  can  eliminate  aU  the  ante- 
cedents ;  that  no  one  of  them  is 
present  in  all  the  instances,  no  one 
of  them  indispensable  to  the  effect. 
On  closer  scrutiny,  however,  it  appears 
that  though  no  one  is  always  present, 
one  or  other  of  several  always  is.  If, 
on  further  analysis,  we  can  detect  in 
these  any  common  element,  we  may 
be  able  to  ascend  from  them  to  some 
one  cause  which  is  the  really  operative 
circumstance  in  them  all.  Thus  it  is 
now  thought  that  in  the  production  of 
heat  by  friction,  percussion,  chemical 
action,  &c.,  the  ultimate  source  is  one 
and  the  same.  But  if  (as  continually 
happens)  we  cannot  take  this  ulterior 
step,  the  different  antecedents  must 
be  set  down  provisionally  as  distinct 
causes,  each  sufficient  of  itself  to  pro- 
duce the  effect. 

We  here  close  our  remarks  on  the 
Plurality  of  Causes,  and  proceed  to 
the  still  more  peculiar  and  more  com- 
plex case  of  the  Intermixture  of 
Effects,  and  the  interference  of  causes 
with  one  another :  a  case  constituting 
the  principal  part  of  the  complication 
and  difficulty  of  the  study  of  nature ; 
and  with  which  the  four  only  possible 
methods  of  directly  inductive  investi- 
gation by  observation  and  experiment 
are  for  the  most  part,  as  will  appear 
presently,  quite  unequal  to  cope.  The 
instrument  of  Deduction  alone  is 
adequate  to  unravel  the  complexities 
proceeding  from  this  source  ;  and  the 
four  methods  have  little  more  in  their 
power  than  to  supply  premises  for, 
and  a  verification  of,  our  deductions. 


§  4.  A  concurrence  of  two  or  more 
causes,  not  separately  producing  each 
its  own  effect,  but  interfering  with  or 
modifying  the  effects  of  one  another, 
takes  place,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  in  two  different  ways. 
In  the  one,  which  is  exemplified  by 
the  joint  operation  of  different  forces 
in  mechanics,  the  separate  effects  of  all 
the  causes  continue  to  be  produced,  but 
are  compounded  with  one  another,  and 
disappear  in  one  total.  In  the  other, 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  chemical  ac- 
tion, the  separate  effects  cease  entirely, 
and  are  succeeded  by  phenomena  al- 
together different,  and  governed  by 
different  laws. 

Of  these  cases  the  former  is  by  far 
the  more  frequent,  and  this  case  it  is 
which,  for  the  most  part,  eludes  the 
grasp  of  our  experimental  methods. 
The  other  and  exceptional  case  is 
essentially  amenable  to  them.  When 
the  laws  of  the  original  agents  cease 
entirely,  and  a  phenomenon  makes  its 
appearance,  which,  with  reference  to 
those  laws,  is  quite  heterogeneous ; 
when,  for  example,  two  gaseous  sub- 
stances, hydrogen  and  oxygen,  on 
being  brought  together,  throw  off 
their  peculiar  properties,  and  produce 
the  substance  called  water — in  such 
cases  the  new  fact  may  be  subjected 
to  experimental  inquiry,  like  any 
other  phenomenon ;  and  the  elements 
which  are  said  to  compose  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  mere  agents  of  its 
production  ;  the  conditions  on  which 
it  depends,  the  facts  which  make  up 
its  cause. 

The  ^ects  of  the  new  phenomenon, 
th.e' properties  of  water,  for  instance, 
are  as  easily  found  by  experiment  as 
the  effects  of  any  other  cause.  But 
to  discover  the  cause  of  it,  that  is,  the 
particular  conjunction  of  agents  from 
which  it  results,  is  often  difficult 
enough.  In  the  first  place,  the  origin 
and  actual  production  of  the  pheno- 
menon are  most  frequently  inacces- 
sible to  our  observation.  If  we 
could  not  have  learned  the  composi- 
tion of  water  until  we  found  instances 
in  which  it  ^as  actually  produced 
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from  oxygeD  and  h^rogen,  we  Bhould 
h&ve  been  forued  to  wait  until  the 
oasaai  thought  etruok  some  one  ■ 
paeaing  an  electric  spark  through 
laisiture  of  the  two  gnaeB^  or  ineertiog 
a,  lighted  paper  into  it,  merelj  to  trj 
what  would  happen.  Besidee,  many 
aubetftnuea,  though  they  can  be  diia- 
iyaed,  cannol  by  any  known  artificial 
means  be  recompomided.  Further, 
even  if  we  ooold  hiive  nscert&ined,  by 
the  Method  of  Agreement,  that  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  were  both  present 
when  water  ie  pruduoed,  no  experi- 
mentation on  Diygen  and  hydrogen 
separately,  no  faiowledge  of  their 
laws,  could  have  enabled  ua  deduc- 
tively to  infer  that  they  would  pro- 
'  We  require  a  Bpecifia 


experii 


n  the  t< 


Under  these  difficulties,  we  should 

EBueraliy  have  been  indebted  for  out 
nowledge  of  the  cauaea  of  this  olaae 
of  eSeots.  not  to  any  inquiry  directed 
specifically  towards  that  end,  but 
either  to  accident,  or  to  the  gradual 
pn^reaa  of  experimentation  on  the 
different  combinationB  of  which  the 
producing  agents  are  auaceptible ;  if 
it  were  not  for  a  peculiarity  belong- 
ing to  effects  of  this  description,  that 
they  often,  under  aome  particular  com- 
binntion  of  circumstiinaeti,  reproduce 
their  causes.  If  water  results  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  whenever  this  can  be  made 
sufficiently  dose  and  intiniate,  bo,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  water  itself  be 
plac«d  in  certain  situations,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  otk  reproduced  from  it : 
nn  abrupt  tenniimtion  is  put  to  the 
new  laws,  and  the  agents  reappear 
separately  with  their  own  properties  as 
at  first.  What  is  called  ohemical  ana- 
lysis is  the  process  of  searahing  for 
the  causes  of  a  phenomenon  among  its 
efieotB,  or  nther  among  the  efiects 
produced  by  the  action  of  some  other 
causes  upon  it. 

LavHsier,  by  heating  mercury  to  a 
high  temperature  in  u  close  vessel 
□ontaining  air,  found  that  the  m^^ury 
incraased  in  weight,  and  becoiue  what 
wu  then  called  red  precipitate,  while 


theai 


n  being 


periment,  proved  to  have  lost  weighi, 
and  to  have  became  incapable  of  sup- 
porting life  or  combustion.  When 
red  predpitate  was  exposed  to  a 
still  greater  heat,  it  became  meroury 
again,  and  gave  off  a  gas  which  did 
support  life  and  flame.  Thus  the 
agents  which  by  tbeir  combination 
produced  red  preciptate,  namely,  tho 
tuercuty  and  the  gaa,  reappear  sa 
eRectB  resulting  from  that  preot[H- 
tate  when  acted  upon  by  heat.  So. 
if  we  decompose  water  by  means  of 
iron  Glings,  we  produce  two  effects, 
rust  and  hydrogen ;  now  rust  is 
already  known,  by  experiments  upon 
the  component  substances,  to  be  lU 
effect  of  the  imion  of  iron  and  oi^- 
gon  :  the  iron  we  ourselves  supplied, 
but  the  oxygen  must  have  been 
produced  from  the  water.  The  re- 
sult therefore  is  that  water  has  dis- 
appeared, aud  hydrogen  aud  oxygen 
have  appeared  in  its  stead :  or,  in 
other  words,  the  original  laws  of 
tbeae  gaseous  agenta,  which  hod  been 
Buspended  by  the  superinduction  of 
the  new  laws  called  the  pi^perties  of 
water,  have  again  started  into  exist- 
ence, and  tbd  causes  of  water  are 
found  among  its  effects. 

Where  two  phenomena,  between  the 
laws  orproperties  of  which,  cousideted 
in  themselves,  no  couuection  con  be 
traced,  are  thus  reciprocally  cause 
and  effect,  each  capable  in  its  turn  of 
being  produced  from  the  other,  and 
each,  when  it  produces  the  other, 
ceasing  itself  to  exist  (as  water  ia 
produoed  from  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
and  oxygeu  and  hydrogen  are  rapro- 
duoed  from  water) ;  this  causation  of 
the  two  phenomena  by  one  another, 
each  being  generated  by  the  other's 
is   properly  transfnnna- 


lion.     The  idea  of  che 


oompoai- 


idea  of  tiansfarmation,  but 
F  a  trauflformation  which  is  incom- 
lete,  since  we  consider  the  oxygen 
lid  hydrogen  to  be  present  in  the 
fater  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
spaiile  of  being  discovered  in  it  if  our 
"■  ■  utly  keen :  a  sup- 
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position  (for  it  is  no  more)  grounded 
solely  on  the  fact  that  the  weight  of 
the  water  is  the  sum  of  the  separate 
weights  of  the  two  ingredients.  If 
there  had  not  been  this  exception  to 
the  entire  disappearance  in  the  com- 
pound of  the  laws  of  the  separate 
ingredients;  if  the  combined  agents 
had  not,  in  this  one  particular  of 
weight,  preserved  their  own  laws,  and 
produced  a  joint  result  equal  to  the 
sum  of  their  separate  results,  we 
should  never,  probably,  have  had  the 
notion  now  implied  by  the  words 
chemical  composition ;  and,  in  the 
facts  of  water  produced  from  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  produced  from  water,  as  the 
transformation  would  have  been  com- 
plete, we  should  have  seen  only  a 
transformation. 

In  these  cases,  where  the  hetero- 
pathic  effect  (as  we  called  it  in  a 
former  chapter  *)  is  but  a  transfor- 
mation of  its  cause,  or,  in  other  words, 
where  the  effect  and  its  cause  are 
reciprocally  such,  and  mutually  con- 
vertible into  each  other,  the  problem 
of  finding  the  cause  resolves  itself 
into  the  far  easier  one  of  finding  an 
effect,  which  is  the  kind  of  inquiry 
that  admits  of  being  prosecuted  by 
direct  experiment.  But  there  are 
other  cases  of  heteropathic  effects  to 
which  this  mode  of  investigation  is 
not  applicable.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  heteropathic  laws  of  mind,  that 
portion  of  the  phenomena  of  our  men- 
tal nature  which  are  analogous  to 
chemical  rather  than  to  dynamical 
phenomena ;  as  when  a  complex  pas- 
sion is  formed  by  the  coalition  of 
several  elementary  impulses,  or  a 
complex  emotion  by  several  simple 
pleasures  or  pains,  of  which  it  is  the 
result  without  being  the  aggregate, 
or  in  any  respect  homogeneous  with 
them.  The  product,  in  these  cases, 
is  generated  by  its  various  factors ; 
bat  tile  factors  cannot  be  reproduced 
from  the  product ;  just  as  a  youth 
can  grow  into  an  old  man,  but  an  old 

*  Ante,  obap.  viL  {  z. 


man  cannot  grow  into  a  youth.  We 
cannot  ascertain  from  what  simple 
feelings  any  of  our  complex  states  of 
mind  are  generated,  as  we  ascertain 
the  ingredients  of  a  chemical  com- 
pound, by  making  it,  in  its  turn, 
generate  them.  We  can  only,  there- 
fore, discover  these  laws  by  the  slow 
process  of  studying  the  simple  feel- 
ings themselves,  and  ascertaining 
synthetically,  by  experimenting  on 
the  various  combinations  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  what  they,  by 
their  mutual  action  upon  one  another, 
are  capable  of  generating. 

§  5.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  other,  and  apparently  simpler 
variety  of  the  mutual  interference  of 
causes,  where  each  cause  continues  to 
produce  its  own  proper  effect  accord- 
ing to  the  same  laws  to  which  it  con- 
forms in  its  separate  state,  would 
have  presented  fewer  difiQculties  to 
the  inductive  inquirer  than  that  of 
which  we  have  just  finished  the  con- 
sideration. It  presents,  however,  so 
far  as  direct  induction  apart  from 
deduction  is  concerned,  infinitely 
greater  difficulties.  When  a  concur- 
rence of  causes  gives  rise  to  a  new 
effect,  bearing  no  relation  to  the 
separate  effects  of  those  causes,  the 
resulting  phenomenon  stands  forth 
undisguised,  inviting  attention  to  its 
peculiarity,  and  presenting  no  obstacle 
to  our  recognising  its  presence  or  ab- 
sence among  any  number  of  surround- 
ing phenomena.  It  admits,  therefore, 
of  being  easily  brought  under  the 
canons  of  Induction,  provided  in- 
stances can  be  obtained  such  as  those 
canons  require:  and  the  non-occur- 
rence of  such  instances,  or  the  want 
of  means  to  produce  them  artificially, 
is  the  real  and  only  difficulty  in  such 
investigations ;  a  difficulty  not  logical, 
but  in  some  sort  physical.  It  is  other- 
wise with  cases  of  what,  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  has  been  denominated  the 
Composition  of  Causes.  There,  the 
effects  of  the  separate  causes  do  not 
terminate  and  give  place  to  others, 
thereby  ceasing  to  form  any  part  of 
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the  phenomenon  tn  be  inreatigated  ; 
an  the  coatrocy,  they  utill  talu  ptiLce, 
but  are  tDtenuingliid  with,  and  dis- 
guised  by,  the  homogeiiooua  and 
cluBely  allied  effects  oi  other  caitdea. 
They  are  no  longrr  a,  b,  e,  d,  e,  ex- 
isting aide  by  side,  and  continning 
to  be  separately  diacernible ;  they 
are  -I-  a,  a,  -  i  b,  —b,  2  b,  Slc  ;  Kime 
of  which  oancal  one  anoWier,  whUe 
many  athera  do  not  appeu'  diaCinguiBh- 
ably,  bat  merge  in  one  cum :  forming 
altogether  a  result,  between  which 
and  the  uausee  whereby  it  was  pro- 
duced there  is  often  an  insariuonnt- 
able  difficulty  in  tracing  by  observa- 
tion any  fixwl  relation  whatever. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Compoai- 
tion  of  Cftueea  has  been  neen  to  be, 
that  though  two  or  more  laws  inter- 
fere with  one  another,  and  apparently 
fruatrSite  or  inudify  one  anotlier'g 
operation,  yet  in  reality  all  are  ful- 
filled, the  collective  effect  being  the 
exact  aum  of  the  effects  of  the  Clauses 
taken  aaparately.  A  familiar  in- 
Btance  ia  that  of  a  body  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  two  equal  and  con- 
trary toroea."  One  of  the  forces  if 
acting  alone  would  carry  the  body 
in  a  giVDn  time  a  certain  distance  to 
the  weat,  the  other  if  acting  alone 
would  carry  it  exactly  aa  far  towards 
the  eaj^C  ;  and  the  r^ult  ia  the  same 
aa  if  it  had  been  firat  carried  to  the 
west  as  far  na  the  one  foroe  would 
carry  it,  and  then  back  towards  the 
east  as  far  as  the  other  would  carry 
it,  that  ia.  precisely  the  same  dia- 
tanoe  ;  being  ultimately  left  where  it 
was  found  at  firal^ 

All  law^  of  cauaation  are  liable  to 
be  in  this  maimer  counteracted,  and 
seemingly  fruatrated,  by  coming  into 
confiiet  with  other  laws,  the  separate 
result  oE  which  is  opposite  to  theirs, 
or  more  or  lens  inconsistent  with  it. 
And  hence,  with  almost  every  law, 
many  instances  in  which  it  really  ia 
entirely  fulfilled  do  not,  at  firat  aight, 
appear  to  be  cases  of  ita  operation  at 
oil.  It  ia  BO  in  the  example  jnat 
adduced:  a  force,  inmechanica,  means 
neither  more  nor  leas  tliun  a  cauae  of 


on,  yet  the  anm  oi  Ute  a 

cauaea  of  motion  may  be  rest. 
Ag^n,  a  body  solicited  by  two  forces 
directions  making  an  angle  with 
e  another  moves  in  the  diagonal ; 
d  it  seems  a  paradox  to  say  Uiat 
>tion  in  the  diagonal  is  the  sum  of 
two  motions  in  two  other  lines.     Mo- 
tion, however,  is  but  change  of  place, 
id  at  every  instant  the  body  is  in 
le  exact  place  it  would  have  been  in 
if  the  foi'oes  had  acted  during  alter- 
instaate  instead  of  acting  in  the 
I  instant,  (saving  that  if  we  sup- 
two  forces   to  act  auccesrively 
which  are  in  truth  simnltaneous,  we 
must  of  ooune  allow  them  double  the 
time.)     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
each  force  has  had,  during  each  in- 
it,  all  the  elfect  which  beloogod 
t ;  and  that  tlie  modifying  inSu- 
B  which  one  of  two  concnrpent 
Bea  is  said  to  exeroise  with  respect 
the  other  may  be   considered  oa 
rted  not  over  the   action  of   the 
cause  itself,  but  over  the  effect  after 
it  ia  completed.    For  all  purposes  of 
predicting,  calculating,  or  explaining 
their  joint  result,  causes  which  com- 
pound their  effecta  may  be  treated  as 
if  they  produced  simultaneously  each 
of  them  iU  own  effect,  and  all  these 
effects  co-existed  visibly. 

Since    the   laws  of   causes   are    as 

really  fiillilled  wh'.'n  the  canses  are 

^d  to  be  counteracted  by  of^>osiiLg 

inuses  as  when  they  are  loft  to  their 

iwn  undisturbed  uodon,  we  must  be 

lautious  not  to  express  the  laws  in 

jiich  terms  as  would  render  the  asser- 

:;ion  of  their  being  fulfilled  in  Ihoae 

coses  a  contradiction.   If,  for  instance, 

were  stated  aa  a  law  of  nature  th»t 

body  to  wbiuh  a  force  is  applied 

ovea  in  the  direction  of  the  fbraa, 

with  a  velncity  proportioned  to  the 

'  directly,  and  to  it4  own  mwa 

"sely  ;  when  in  point  of  feet  some 

bodies  to  which  a  force  ia  affilied  do 

not  move  at  alt,  and  those  whleh  do 


earth)  are,  from  the  very  first, 
tarded  by  the  action  of  gravity  > 
"""■  ■ ''       forces,   and   at   I 
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■topped  altag^her ;  it  is  oloiu  that 
the  genentl  propositian,  though  it 
would  he  true  auder  a  certain  hjpa- 
theus,  would  not  eipresi  the  facta  as 
tbey  Bctuollf  occur.  Tu  accommodate 
the  eipreaaioti  of  tha  law  to  the  real 
phenomena,  we  miiBt  n>j,  not  that 
tiiB  object  movts,  but  that  it  tendi  to 
lODTs,  in  the  directiou  and  with  tha 
velocity  specified,  "We  might,  indeed, 
guard  our  expreBoion  io  a  diffiirent 
mode,  hj-  saying  that  the  body  movos 
in  that  manner  imlesa  prevented,  or 
eicspt  in  BO  for  as  prevented,  byeome 
counteracting  cause,  but  the  body 
does  not  only  move  in  that  manner 
unless  counteracted  ;  it  (ends  to  mow 
in  that  manoer  even  when  counter- 
scbed ;  it  still  exerts  in  the  original 
direction  the  samo  energy  of  move- 
ment as  if  its  firnt  impulse  bad  been 
nndistTurbed,  and  produces,  by  that 
energy,  an  exootly  equivalent  quantity 
of  effect  This  is  true  even  when  the 
force  leaves  the  body  as  it  (oond  it,  iu 
a  state  of  absolute  rest ;  aa  when  we 
attempt  to  raiae  a  body  of  three  tons 
weight  with  a  force  equal  tu  one  tan. 
For  if,  while  we  are  spptying  this 
force,  wind  or  water  or  any  other 
agent  supplies  an  additional  force  just 
ciceeding  two  tons,  the  body  will  be 
raised ;  thus  proving  that  the  force 
we  applied  exerted  its  full  effect  by 
neutn&sing  an  aqaivalent  portion  of 
the  weight  which,  it  was  insufficient 
altogether  to  oveicomc  And  if  whilt 
we  are  exerting  this  force  of  one  toi 
upon  the  object  in  a  direction  con 
trary  to  that  of  gravity,  it  be  put  int( 
a  scale  and  weighed,  it  wiU  he  found 
to  have  lost  a  ton  of  itn  weight,  or,  is 
other  words,  to  press  downwards  with 
a  force  only  equal  to  the  difference  ol 
the  two  forces. 

These  facts  ore  correctly  indicated 
by  the  eipresaion  tendency.  All  hiwi 
of  causation,  in  consequonce  of  theii 
liability  to  ba  counteracted,  requin 
to  be  stated  in  words  afBrmative  o: 
tendencies  only,  and  not  of  actual  re- 
suits.  In  those  sciences  of  causatioi 
which  have  an  accurate  oonienclature, 
there  am  special  words  which  signify 


tendency  to  the  partioalar  effect 
with  which  the  science  ia  conversant; 
thus  presiure,  in  mechanics,  is  synony- 
mous with  tendency  to  motion,  and 
foroes  are  not  reasoned  on  aa  causing 


],  but  a 


exerting  pres- 
■  'n  ter- 


minology would  be  very  salutary 
any  other  bruichea  of  science. 
The  habit  of  neglecting  this  neoes- 
lary  element  in  the  precise  expres- 
]f  the  laws  of  nature  han  given 
birth  to  the  popular  prejudice  that  all 
general  truths  have  exoeptions  ;  and 
ich  unmerited  distrust  has  thence 
;rued  to  the  conclusions  of  science 
len  tbey  have  been  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  minds  insufficiently 
disciplined  and  cultivated.  The  rough 
generalisations  suggested  by  common 
observation  usually  have  exceptions  ; 
but  principles  of  science,  or,  in  other 
words,  hiws  of  causation,  have  not. 
'  What  is  thought  to  be  an  exception 
to  a  principle, "  (to  quote  words  used 
different  occasion,}  "is  always 
other  and  distinct  principle 
ig  into  the  former ;  some  Other 
force  which  impinges*  against  the 
first  force,  and  duHecta  it  from  its 
direction.  There  are  not  a  law  and  an 
exception  to  that  law,  the  law  acting 
in  ninety-nine  coscB,  and  the  excep- 
tion in  one.  There  are  two  laws,  each 
possibly  acting  in  the  whole  hundred 
coses,  and  bringing  about  a  oommoB 
effect  by  their  oonjunot  operation. 
If  the  force  which,  being  the  less  con- 
spicuous of  the  two,  ia  called  the  efii- 
tarbinff  force,  prevails  sufficiently  over 
the  other  force  iu  some  one  case,  to 

called  an  exception,  the  same  disturb- 
ing force  probably  acta  as  a  modifying 
cause  in  many  other  cases  which  no 
one  will  call  exceptiona 

"Thus  if  it  were  stated  lobe  a  law 
ot  nature  that  all  heavy  bodies  fall  to 
the  ground,  it  would  probably  be  said 

'  It  oecms  hirdlf 
Ota  word  infitiiK.  u 
preu  Giilllsfuti  of  Ii>rceB,  i> 
flliruro  of  lipe«h,  Kcd  not  I 
nay  tiiflory  roapoctla^  tJiQ 
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that  the  nuitance  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  preveutB  a  balhrnn  fmm  falling, 
constitute!)  the  balioon  an  exception 
to  that  prHtendeilsw  of  natare.  But 
the  real  lav/  is,  tliut  all  heavy  bodies 
tend  to  fall;  and  to  this  there  is 
uo  eiceptinn,  not  even  the  siin  and 
moon  ;  foe  even  the^,  as  evoiy  astro- 
nomer IcnoWB,  tend  towards  tbo  earth, 
with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that 
with  vrliiah  the  earth  tenda  towartle 
thetn.  The  reaietonoe  of  the  atmoB- 
phure  miglit,  in  the  particular  case  of 
the  balloon,  from  a  misapprehttifiion 
of  what  the  law  of  gravitation  is,  be 
eaid  to  preiiiii  over  the  law  ;  bat  ita 
disturbing  effect  is  quite  as  Teal  in 
every  other  case,  aince  though  it  does 
nut  prevent,  it  retards  the  fall  of  all 
bodies  whotever.  The  rule  and  the 
no-called  exception  do  not  divide  the 
caaes  bttween  them  ;  each  of  them  w 
a  couipreheneive  rule  extendin);  to  all 
cases,  Tocalloneof  these  concurrent 
prinoiplea  an  enoeption  to  the  other, 
ia  BUperfidoI,  and  eontmry  to  the  cor- 
rect principlea  of  nomenclature  and 
arrangement.  An  effect  of  precisely 
the  same  kind,  and  ariaing  mim  the 
same  cause,  ought  not  to  be  placed  in 
two  different  categorien,  merely  as 
there  does  or  doea  not  exist  another 
cause  preponderating  over  it"  ' 

%  6.  We  have  now  to  consider  ac- 
cording to  what  method  these  com- 
plex effeota,  compounded  of  the  effects 
of  many  cauaea,  are  to  be  studied ; 
bow  we  are  enabled  to  trace  each 
eSect  to  the  concurrence  of  causes  in 
which  it  originated,  and  ascertain  the 
conditions  of  its  recurrence — the  cir- 
cumBtanoes  in  which  it  may  be  tXr 
uxor.  The  conditions 
n  which  arutes  from  a 
compoaition  of  causes  tnay  be  investi- 
gated either  deductively  or  experi- 
mentally. 

The  case,  it  ia  evident,  ia  naturally 
susceptible  of  the  deductive  mode  of 
investigation.  The  law  of  an  effect 
of  this  deecription  ia  a  result  of  the 

*  &ie)it  tn  Snst  Pnitlllid  Quulii 


laws  of  the  separate  c 
:onibination  of  which  it  depends,  and 
s  therefore  in  itself  capable  of  bebig 
deduced  from  these  laws.  This  is 
caliod  the  method  a  priori.  The 
other,  or  il  poattriori  inetliod,  pro- 
proceed  aocording  to  the 
canons  of  ejtperiroental  inquiry.  C1.0- 
idering  the  whole  assemblnge  of  con- 
which  produced  the 


phen 


mpta   t 


the 


irdinory  manner,  by  a  compari- 
in  of  instances.  This  second  method 
ibdividea  itself  into  two  different 
irietiea.  If  it  merely  collates  in- 
ances  of  the  effect,  it  is  a  method 
of  pure  observation.  If  it  operates 
upon  the  causes,  and  tries  d^erent 
combinations  of  them,  in  hopes  of 
ultimately  hitting  the  precise  com- 
bination which  will  produce  the  given 
total  effect,  it  ia  a  method  of  eicperi- 

In  order  more  completely  to  clear 
up  the  nature  of  eadi  of  these  three 
methoda,  and  determine  which  of 
them  deaerves  the  preference,  it  vUl 
be  expedient  (conformably  to  a  fa- 
vourite maxim  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Kldon,  to  which,  though  it  has  often 
incurred  philosophical  ridicule,  a 
deeper  philosophy  will  not  refuse  its 
sanction)  to  "clothe  them  in  ciroum- 
atancea."  We  shaU  select  for  thU 
purpose  a  cnee  which  as  yet  f  nmisbes 
no  very  brilliant  example  of  the  suc- 
cess of  any  of  the  three  methods, 
but  which  ia  all  the  more  suited  to 
illustrate  the  difficolties  inherent  in 
them.  Let  the  subject  of  inquiry  be 
the  conditions  of  health  and  diseass 
in  the  humon  body,  or  (for  greatEr 
simplicity)  the  conditions  of  recovery 
from  a  given  disease  ;  and  in  order 

it  be  limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to 

particular  medicament  (mercury,  for 
instance)   a  remedy  for    the    given 

Now,  the  deductive  method  would 
set  out  from  known  properties  of  mer- 
cury and  known  laws  of  the  human 
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body,  and,  by  reasoning  from  these, 
would  attempt  to  discover  whether 
mercury  will  act  upon  the  body  when 
in  the  morbid  condition  supposed,  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  tend  to 
restore  health.  The  experimental 
method  would  simply  administer  mer- 
cury in  as  many  cases  as  possible, 
noting  the  age,  sex,  temperament, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  bodily  con- 
stitution, the  particular  form  or  variety 
of  the  disease,  the  particular  stage  of 
its  progress,  &c.,  remarking  in  which 
of  these  cases  it  was  attended  with  a 
valutary  effect,  and  with  what  cir- 
cumstances it  was  on  those  occasions 
combined.  The  method  of  simple 
observation  would  compare  instances 
of  recovery,  to  find  whether  they 
agreed  in  having  been  preceded  by 
the  administration  of  mercury;  or 
would  compare  instances  of  recovery 
with  instances  of  failure,  to  find  cases 
which,  agreeing  in  all  other  respects, 
differed  only  in  the  fact  that  mercury 
bad  been  administered  or  that  it  had 
not 

§  7.  That  the  last  of  these  three 
modes  of  investigation  is  applicable 
to  the  case,  no  one  has  ever  seriously 
contended.  No  conclusions  of  value 
on  a  subject  of  such  intricacy  ever 
were  obtained  in  that  way.  The 
utmost  that  could  result  would  be  a 
vague  general  impression  for  or  against 
the  efficacy  of  mercury,  of  no  avail 
for  guidance  unless  confirmed  by  one 
of  the  other  two  methods.  Not  that 
the  results  which  this  method  strives 
to  obtain  would  not  be  of  the  utmost 
possible  value  if  they  could  be  obtained. 
If  all  the  cases  of  recovery  which  pre- 
sented themselves,  in  an  examination 
extending  to  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances, were  cases  in  which  mercury 
bad  been  adminlRtered,  we  might 
generalise  with  confidence  from  this 
experience,  and  should  have  obtained 
a  conclusion  of  real  value.  But  no 
such  basis  for  generalisation  can  we, 
in  a  case  of  this  description,  hope  to 
obtain.  The  reason  is  that  which 
we  have   spoken  of  as  constituting 


the  characteristic  imperfection  of  the 
Method  of  Agreement — Plurality  of 
Causes.  Supposing  even  that  mercury 
does  tend  to  cure  the  disease,  so  many 
other  causes,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, also  tend  to  cure  it,  that  there 
are  sure  to  be  abundant  instances  of 
recovery  in  which  mercury  has  not 
been  administered :  unless,  indeed, 
the  practice  be  to  administer  it  in 
all  cases ;  on  which  supposition  it 
will  equally  be  found  in  the  cases  of 
failure. 

When  an  effect  results  from  the 
union  of  many  causes,  the  share  which 
each  has  in  the  determination  of  the 
effect  cannot  in  general  be  great ;  and 
the  effect  is  not  likely,  even  in  its 
presence  or  absence,  still  less  in  its 
variations,  to  follow,  even  approxi- 
mately, any  one  of  the  causes.  Re- 
covery from  a  disease  is  an  event  to 
which,  in  every  case,  many  influences 
must  concur.  Mercury  may  be  one 
such  influence  ;  but  from  the  very 
fact  that  there  are  many  other  such, 
it  will  necessarily  happen  that  al- 
though mercury  is  administered,  the 
patient,  for  want  of  other  concurring 
influences,  will  often  not  recover,  and 
that  he  often  will  recover  when  it  is 
not  administered,  the  other  favourable 
influences  being  sufficiently  powerful 
without  it.  Neither,  therefore,  will 
the  instances  of  recovery  agree  in  the 
administration  of  mercury,  nor  will 
the  instances  of  failure  agree  in  its 
non-administration.  It  is  much  if, 
by  multiplied  and  accurate  returns 
from  hospitals  and  the  like,  we  can 
collect  that  there  are  rather  more 
recoveries  and  rather  fewer  failures 
when  mercury  is  administered  than 
when  it  is  not ;  a  result  of  very 
secondary  value  even  as  a  guide  to 
practice,  and  almost  worthless  as  a 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject. * 

*  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Professor  Bain, 
that  though  the  Methods  of  Agreement  and 
Difference  ate  not  applicable  to  these  cases, 
they  are  not  wholly  inaccessible  to  the 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations.  "If 
a  cause  happens  to  vary  alone,  the  effect 
will  also  vary  alone:  a  cause  and  eflfect 


r 
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§  8.  The  iuftpplicabUity  of  the 
method  of  simple  obuei'vation  to  lu- 
oertniD  tho  caaditions  uf  effeate  de- 
pendent on  many  conourring  eauaes 
betuK  thiu  recogniacd,  we  ehall  next 
inqniTE  whether  any  greater  beaeSt 
can  be  expected  £rom  the  other  branch 
al  the  A  poiteriori  method,  that  which 
proceeds  by  directly  trying  diSerent 
combioatioiiB  of  causes,  either  artifici- 
ally prodnoed  or  found  in  nature,  and 
taking  notice  what  ia  their  effect : 
OS,  for  example,  by  actually  trying 
the  effect  at  mercury,  in  aa  many 
different  circumBtances  as  possible. 
This  method  differs  from  the  oue 
which  we  have  juet  examined,  in 
tumitig  our  attenlSuD  direutly  to  tlie 
causes  or  agents,  instead  of  turnb); 
it  to  the  effect,  recovery  from  the 
disease.  And  since,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  effects  of  causes  are  far 
mure  accessible  to  our  study  than  the 
causes  of  effects,  it  ia  natural  to  think 
that  this  method  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  proving  successful  than  the 

1DS7  be  thus  alngle'l  out  Tinder  tha  greataat 


» 


pniWB  during  oierclse,  a 


\Ue  to  i^gle 


tbs  BflecC    But  nhen  tbace  are  aanj  in- 


tioni  al  tha  ^«t  and  those  ot  an^  ode 


The  method  now  under  i 
tion  is  called  the  Empirical  Method  ; 
and  in  order  to  estimate  it  fairly,  we 
roust  suppose  it  to  be  completely,  not 
incompletely,  ompiriooL  We  must 
exclude  from  it  everything  which  par- 
takes of  the  nature  not  of  an  eipari- 
mental  but  of  a  deductive  operatioii. 
If,  for  instance,  we  tiy  experiments 
with  mercury  upon  a  person  in  health, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  general  laws 
of  its  action  upon  the  human  body, 
and  then  reason  from  these  lawa  to 
determine  how  it  will  act  upon  per- 
sons affected  with  a  particular  disease, 
this  may  be  a  really  effectual  metiiod, 
but  this  is  deduction.  The  experi- 
mental method  does  not  derive  tha 
law  of  a  complex  case  from  the  sim-. 
pier  laws  which  conspire  to  produce 
it,  but  makes  its  experiments  directly 
upon  the  complex  cose.  We  must 
malce  eutire  Btetraction  of  all  know- 
lodge  of  the  simpler  tendencies,  the 
viodi  openaidi,  of  mercury  in  detail. 
Ouc  experimentation  must  aim  at 
obtaining  a  direct  answer  to  the  sped- 
fic  question,  Does  or  docs  not  mercury 
tend  to  cure  the  particular  disEateT 

Let  UB  see,  therefore,  how  far  the 
case  admits  of  the  observance  of  thosti 
rules  of  experimentation,  which  it  is 
found  necessary  to  ob«erye  in  other 
oases.  When  we  devisa  an  experi- 
ment to  ascertain  the  effect  of  a  ^veo 
agent,  there  are  certain  precautions 
which  we  never,  if  WB  can  help  it, 
omit  In  the  lirat  place,  wo  intruducB 
the  agent  into  the  midst  oi  a  sot  of 
circumstances  which  we  have  exactly 
ascertained.  It  needs  hardly  be  re- 
marked how  far  this  condition  ia  from 
being  realised  in  any  case  connected 
with  the  phenomena  of  life  ;  bow  far 
we  are  from  knowing  what  are  all  the 
circumstances  which  pre-exist  in  any 
instance  in  which  mercury  ia  odminis- 
tered  to  a  living  being.  This  diffi- 
culty, however,  though  insuperable  id 
most  cases,  may  not  be  so  in  aQ: 
there  are  sometimes  concurrences  of 
muiy  causes,  in  which  we  yet  know 
aocurately  what  the  causes  are.  More- 
over,  the  difliculty  may  be  attenuated 
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r  BuSitaiint  niultiplioatinn  of  experi- 
menta,  ia  circumstancea  noider'  ^  " 
improbable  th»t  any  of  tbe  unkuown 
causes  ehonld  exist  in  them  &11.     Bui 
when  we  huvB  got  clear  oE  tbifl  ob- 
stncle,  we  encomiter  another  atjll  mo 
Berioui.     In  other  cu<ea,  when  wo  i 
tend  Co  tr;  an  Bxperioieiit,  we  do  n 
reckon  it  enough  timt  there  be  no  d 
cuiDBtance  iu  the  case  the  preaenae 
which  i»  unknown  to  us.    SVe  require 
alio  that  none  of  tlie  oircuiOBtimcea 
which  we  do  know  shall  have  effects 
EQEcepCible  of  being  confouDiled  with 
those  of  the  agents  whoee  prapertiea 
wewishtoatudj.   We  take  the  atmost 
pains  to  exclude  all  causea  capable  of 
couipoution  with  the  given  oauae  ;  or 
if  (oroed  to  let  in  any  auoh  caustis.  we 
take  core  to  make  them  auch  that  we 
can  compute  and  allow  fot  their  in- 
nuence,  bo  that  the  effect  of  the  given 
cauee   may,  after  the   aubduction  of 
tbose  other  effects,  be  apparent  aa  a 


These  preoa 


B  are  inapplicable 
Bi<ler- 


ing.  The  mercuiy  of  our  eipariment 
being  tried  with  an  unknown  multi- 
tude (or  even  let  it  bs  a  known  mul- 
titude) of  other  influencing  circmn- 
Btances,  the  mere  fact  of  their  l>eing 
influencing  circuniatances  implies 
that  tbey  disguise  the  effest  of  the 
mercury,  and  preclude  ua  from  know- 
ing whether  it  has  any  effect  or  not. 
Unletw  we  nlread;  knew  what  and 
how  much  is  owing  to  every  other 
dicumctanoe,  (that  ia,  unless  we  snp- 
posa  the  very  problem  solved  which 
we  are  considering  the  means  of  solv- 
ing,) we  cannot  tell  that  those  other 
circiunEtances  may  not  have  produced 
the  whole  of  the  effect,  independently 
or  oven  in  spite  of  the  mercury.  The 
Method  of  Ditference,  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  its  use,  namely,  by  comparing 
the  state  of  things  foUowing  the  ex- 
periment with  the  utate  which  pre- 
ceded it,  ia  thus,  in  the  case  of  intcr- 
miiture  of  effecta,  entirely  unavailing; 
because  other  causes  than  that  whou 
effect  wo  are  seeking  to  determine 
have  been  operating  during  the  tran- 


sition. As  for  the  other  mode  of  em- 
ploying the  Method  of  DUferenoe, 
namely,  by  comparing,  not  the  same 
case  at  two  different  periods,  but 
different  oasea,  this  in  the  present 
instance  ia  quite  chimerical.  In  phe- 
nomena so  complicated  it  ia  question- 
able if  two  cases,  similar  in  all  respects 
but  one,  ever  occurred  ;  and  were  they 
to  occur,  we  could  not  possibly  know 
that  they  were  so  exactly  similar. 

Anything  likeaecientilicnse  of  the 
methnd  of  experiment,  in  thi-se  com- 
]>licated  cases,  is  therefore  out  of  the 
question.  We  can  generally,  even  in 
the  must  favourable  cases,  only  dis- 
cover by  a  BUDceasioii  of  trials  that  a 
certain  cause  ia  verif  often  followed  by 
a  certain  effect.  For,  in  one  of  these 
conjunct  effecta,  the  portion  which  in 
determined  by  any  one  of  the  in- 
fluencing agents,  is  usually,  as  we 
before  remarked,  bnt  smaU  ;  and  it 
must  be  a  more  jiotent  oauae  than 
most,  if  even  the  tendency  whioh  It 
really  enerts  is  not  thwarted  by  other 
tendencies  in  nearly  as  many  coeen  as 
it  is  fuimied.  Some  causes  indeed 
there  are  whioh  are  more  potent  than 
any  couoteracting  causes  to  whioh 
they  ore  commonly  eipoaed  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly there  are  some  trutha  in 
medicine  which  are  sufficiently  proved 
by  direct  experiment.  Of  these  tlie 
moat  familiar  are  those  that  relate  to 
the  efiicaoy  oE  the  substances  known 
as  Specifics  for  pactiuulnr  diseases : 
"  quinine,  colchicum,  lime-juice,  cod- 
liver  oil,"*  and  a  tew  others.  Even 
these  are  not  invariably  followed  by 
success  ;  but  they  succeei!  in  so  large 
a  proportion  of  CBses,  and  against 
such  powerful  obstacles,  that  their 
tendency  to  restore  health  in  the  dis- 
orders for  which  they  are  prescribed 
may  bo  regarded  as  an  eiperiraental 
trath-t 
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If  so  little  can  b«  done  bj  the  ex- 
peiimeDtHil  metliod  to  detennliio  tbe 
conditioDB  of  an  effect  of  many  com- 
bined caiues,  in  the  case  of  medioal 
Bcience  ;  Btill  less  is  this  methed  up- 
plicnble  to  a  claaa  of  phenomena  more 
complicated  than  even  those  of  phjsio- 
iogy,  the  phenomeDa  of  politics  and 
hiatory.  Thare,  Plurality  of  CauaeB 
exitta  in  almost  bouniUew  excess,  and 
eSects  are,  for  the  most  part,  inextri- 
cably interwoven  with  one  another. 
To  add  to  the  emborraesment,  most 
of  the  inquiriea  in  political  science 
[elate  to  the  prodnction  of  effects  of  a 
moat  compreheiinive  description,  Buoh 
SB  the  public  wealth,  public  security, 
public  morality,  aad  tbs  like  :  results 
liable  to  be  i^eoted  directly  or  In- 
directly either  in  plui  op  in  minui  by 
nearly  every  fact  which  exists,  or 
event  which  ocoors  tn  hmnan  society. 
The  vnlgar  notion  that  the  safe  me- 
thods on  political  subjects  are  those 
of  Baconian  induction — that  the  tnis 
guide  is  not  general  reasoning,  but 
specific  experience— will  one  day  be 
quoted  as  among  the  moat  unequivocal 
marks  of  a  low  state  of  the  apeculativB 
faculties  in  any  age  in  which  it  is 
accredited.  Nothmg  can  be  more 
IndicrouB  than  tbe  Krt  of  parodies  on 
eicperimental  reasoning  which  one  is 
accustomed  to  meet  w^ith,  not  In  popu- 
lar discuHsion  only,  but  in  grave  trea- 
tises, when  the  affairs  of  nations  are 
the  theme.  "  How,"  it  is  asked,  "  con 
an  institution  be  bad,  when  the 
country  has  prospered  under  it!" 
"  How  can  such  or  such  causes  have 
contribnted  to  the  prosperity  of  one 
country,  when  another  has  prospered 
without  them  7  "  Whoever  makes  "  " 
of  an  argument  of  this  kind,  not 
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tending  to  deceive,  ifiou 
back  to  learn  the  elements  of  some 
one  of  the  more  ea^  physical  sciences. 
Suoh  Teasfiners  ■  ignore  the  fact  of 
Plurality  of  Causes  in  the  ver;^  case 
which  affords  the  meet  signal  example 
of  it.  60  little  could  be  concluded, 
in  such  a  case,  from  any  posmble  col- 
lation of  individual  instances,  that 
even  the  impossibility,  in  social  phe- 
nomena, of  making  artificial  experi- 
ments, a  droumstance  otherwise  so 
prejudicial  to  directly  inductive  in- 
quiry, hardly  affords,  in  this  case, 
additional  reason  of  tegt«t.  For  even 
if  we  could  try  experiraenta  upon  a 
nation  or  upon  the  human  race,  with 
little  scruple  as  M.  Mageudie  tried 
im  on  di>gs  and  rabbits,  we  should 
sec  succeej  in  makingtwo  instances 
identical  in  every  respect  except  the 
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sof  s< 
tauce.  The  nearest  ap- 
experiment  in  tbe  pbilo- 
aopnicai  sense,  which  takes  place 
in  politics,  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  operative  element  into  national 
affairs  by  some  special  and  assignable 
measure  of  government,  such  as  tbe 
enactment  or  repeal  of  a  particular 
law.  But  where  there  are  so  many 
influences  at  work,  it  requires  some 
time  for  the  inflvience  of  any  new 
cause  upon  national  phenomena  to  be- 
come apparent ;  and  as  the  causes 
operating  in  eo  extensive  a  sphere  are 
not  only  infinitely  numerous,  but  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  alteration.  It  is  al- 
ways certwn  that  before  the  effect  of 
the  new  cause  becomes  conspiouona 
enough  to  be  a  subject  of  induction, 
BO  many  of  the  other  influencing  cir- 
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Two,  therefore,  of  the  three  possible 
methods  for  the  study  of  phenomena 
resulting  from  the  composition  of 
many  causes,  being,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  inefficient  and  illu- 
sory, there  remains  only  the  third, — 
that  which  considers  the  causes  sepa- 
rately, and  infers  the  effect  from  the 
balance  of  the  different  tendencies 
which  produce  it:  in  short,  the  de- 
ductive or  d  prion  method.  The 
more  particular  consideration  of  this 
intellectual  process  requires  a  chapter 
to  itself. 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  THE  DEDUCTIVE  METHOD. 

§  I.  The  mode  of  investigation 
which,  from  the  proved  inapplicabi- 
lity of  direct  methods  of  observation 
and  experiment,  remains  to  us  as  the 
main  source  of  the  knowledge  we 
possess  or  can  acquire  respecting  the 
conditions  and  Laws  of  recurrence 
of  the  more  complex  phenomena,  is 
called,  in  its  most  general  expression, 
the  Deductive  Method,  and  consists 
of  three  operations — the  first,  one  of 
direct  induction ;  the  second,  of  ra- 
tiocination ;  the  third,  of  verification. 

I  call  the  first  step  in  the  process 
an  inductive  operation,  because  there 
must  be  a  direct  induction  as  the 
basis  of  the  whole,  though  in  many 
particular  investigations  the  place  of 
the  induction  may  be  supplied  by  a 
prior  deduction ;  but  the  premises  of 
this  prior  deduction  must  have  been 
derived  from  induction. 

The  problem  of  the  Deductive  Me- 
thod is  to  find  the  law  of  an  effect 
from  the  laws  of  the  different  ten- 
market."  But  this  experiment  would  be 
quite  inconclusive  merely  as  an  experi- 
ment. It  can  only  serve,  as  any  experi- 
ment may,  to  verify  the  conclusion  of  a 
deduction.  Unless  we  already  knew  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  motives  which  act  on 
business  men  that  the  prospect  of  war 
tends  to  derange  the  money-market,  we 
should  never  have  been  able  to  prove  a 
connection  between  the  two  facts,  unless 
after  having  ascertained  historically  that 
the  one  followed  the  other  in  too  great  a 


dendes  of  which  it  is  the  joint  result. 
The  first  requisite,  therefore,  is  to 
know  the  laws  of  those  tendencies — 
the  law  of  each  of  the  concurrent 
causes ;  and  this  supposes  a  previous 
process  of  observation  or  experiment 
upon  each  cause  separately,  or  else  a 
previous  deduction,  which  also  must 
depend  for  its  ultimate  premises  on 
observation  or  experiment.  Thus,  if 
the  subject  be  social  or  historical 
phenomena,  the  premises  of  the  De- 
ductive Method  must  be  the  laws  of 
the  causes  which  determine  that  class 
of  phenomena ;  and  those  causes  are 
human  actions,  together  with  the 
general  outward  circumstances  under 
the  influence  of  which  mankind  are 
placed,  and  which  constitute  man's 
position  on  the  earth.  The  Deductive 
Method  applied  to  social  phenomena 
must  begin,  therefore,  by  investigat- 
ing, or  must  suppose  to  have  been 
already  investigated,  the  laws  of 
human  action,  and  those  properties 
of  outward  things  by  which  the  ac- 
tions of  human  beings  in  society  are 
determined.  Some  of  these  general 
truths  will  naturally  be  obtained  by 
observation  and  experiment,  others 
by  deduction  ;  the  more  complex  laws 
of  human  action,  for  example,  may 
be  deduced  from  the  simpler  ones, 
but  the  simple  or  elementary  laws 
will  always  and  necessarily  have  been 
obtained  by  a  directly  inductive  pro- 
cess. 

To  ascertain,  then,  the  laws  of  each 
separate  cause  which  takes  a  share  in 
producing  the  effect  is  the  first  de- 
sideratum of  the  Deductive  Method. 
To  know  what  the  causes  are  which 
must  be  subjected  to  this  process  of 
study  may  or  may  not  be  difficult. 

number  of  Instances  to  be  consistent  with 
their  having  been  recorded  with  due  pre< 
cautions.  Whoever  has  carefully  examined 
any  of  the  attempts  continually  made  to 
prove  economic  doctrines  by  such  a  recital 
of  instances,  knows  well  how  futile  they 
are.  It  always  turns  out  that  the  circum- 
stances of  scarcely  any  of  the  cases  have 
been  fully  stated :  and  that  cases,  in  equal 
or  greater  numbers,  have  been  omitted, 
which  would  have  tended  to  an  opposite 
conclusion. 
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In  the  case  lost  mantioned,  this  first 
coTiditiiiii  is  o!  eauj  fulfilment.  That 
Eucial  phenomeiiit  depend  au  the  acts 
and  mental  impresaionB  of  human  be- 
ings never  could  have  been  n  matter 
of  any  douht,  however  imporfeotlj  it 
may  have  been  tnown  either  by  what 
laws  those  inipresaiona  am!  Bctiims 
are  govemed,  or  to  what  social  con- 
Bequences  their  laws  Daturally  lead. 
Neither,  again,  after  phj^ical  Bdence 
had  attained  a  certain  development, 
could  there  be  any  rejJ  doubt  where 
to  look  for  tlie  laws  on  which  the 
phenomena  nf  life  depend,  since  they^ 
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lawB  of  the  Bobd  and  fluid  substanceg 
composing  the  orgaateed  body  and 
the  medium  in  whioh  it  auhelsto, 
together  with  the  peculiar  vital  lawn 
of  the  different  titeuea  oonBtituting 
the  organic  structure.  In  other  cases 
redly  far  more  simple  than  tbcBe,  it 
was  much  lens  obviouB  in  what  quarter 
the  causes  were  to  be  looked  for,  as 
in  the  cane  of  the  celestial  phenomeus, 
TTntil,  by  combining  the  lawa  of  cer- 
tain canaeB,  it  was  found  that  thi)96 
laws  t^lained  all  the  facts  which  tix- 
s  had  proved  oonoeming  the 


heavenly  motions,  and  led  to  predi 
tiona  which  it  always  verified,  man- 
kind never  knew  tliat  those  vnre  the 
causee.  But  whether  we  are  able  to 
put  the  question  before  or  not  until 
after  we  have  become  capable  of  au- 
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answered ;  the  laws  of  the  diffennt 
causes  must  be  ascertained  before  we 
can  proceed  to  deduce  Erom  them  the 
condit^ona  of  the  effect. 

The  mode  of  BBcertainingthoaelawB 
neither  is  nor  c»i  bu  any  other  than 
the  fourfohl  method  of  experimuttal 
inquitj,  already  discussed.  A  few 
remarks  on  the  application  of  that 
method  to  cases  of  the  Composition 
of  Causes  are  all  that  is  requisite. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  eipect 
to  find  the  law  of  a  tendency  by  an 
induction  from  oases  in  which  the 
tendency  is  oountoraoted.  The  laws 
of  motion  could  never  have  been 
brought  to  light   from  the  observa- 


tion of  bodies  kept  at"  I 
equilibrium  oE  opposing  forces.  tS-fea 
where  the  tendency  is  not,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  counteracted, 
but  only  modified,  by  having  it* 
effects  compounded  with  the  effeota 
arising  from  some  other  tendency  or 
tendencies,  we  are  still  in  an  un- 
favourable position  for  tracing,  by 
means  of  such  cases,  the  law  ^  the 
tendency  itself.  It  would  bare  been 
scarcely  possible  to  discover  the  law 
that  every  body  in  motion  tends  to 
continue  moving  in  a  straight  line,  by 
an  induction  from  instances  in  which 
the  motion  is  defiectsd  into  a  curve, 
by  being  compounded  with  the  effect 
of  an  ocoelerating  force.  Notwith- 
standing the  resources  afforded  in  this 
description  of  oases  by  the  Method 
of  Concomitant  Variations,  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  judicious  eipeiimentation 
prescribe  that  the  law  of  each  of  the 
tendencies  should  be  studied,  if  pos- 
sibla,  In  eases  in  whioh  that  tendency 
operates  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
DO  agencies  bnt  those  of  which  the 
effect  can,  from  previous  knowledge, 
be  calculated  and  allowed  for. 

Accordingly,  in  the  cases,  unlortn- 
nately  very  numerous  and  important, 
in  whioh  the  causes  do  not  euffer 
themselves  to  be  sepuvted  and  ob- 
served apart,  there  is  mnch  difiicolty 
in  laying  down  with  due  certainty 
the  inductive  foundation  neoessary  to 
sujiport  the  deduetive  method.  Tbia 
difficulty  is  most  of  all  oonspiouons 
in  the  case  oE  physiological  pheno- 
mena :  it  being  seldom  possible  to 
separate  the  different  agencies  whiob 
collectively  compose  an  organised 
body,  without  destroying  the  very  phe- 
nomena which  It  is  our  object  to  in- 
vestigate i 
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And  for  this  reason  I  am  inolinod  t« 
the  opinion  that  phjsiology  {greatly 
and  rapidly  progressive  as  it  now  is) 
is  emi>arrassed  lij  greater  natural 
difficulties,  and  Is  probably  suscep- 
tible of  a  less  degree  of  ultiinato  per* 
fection  than  even  the  social  ecunuio. 
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Snasmach  as  it  is  possible  to  study 
the  laws  and  operations  of  one  human 
mind  apart  from  other  minds  much 
less  imperfeotly  than  we  can  study 
the  laws  of  one  organ  or  tissue  of  the 
human  body  apart  from  the  other 
organs  or  tissues. 

It  has  been  judiciously  remarked 
that  pathological  facts,  or,  to  speak 
in  common  language,  diseases  in  their 
different  forms  and  degrees,  afford  in 
the  case  of  physiological  investigation 
the  most  valuable  equivalent  to  ex- 
perimentation properly  so  called,  in- 
asmuch as  they  often  exhibit  to  us  a 
definite  disturbance  in  some  one  organ 
or  oi^anic  function,  the  remaining 
organs  and  functions  being,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  unaffected.  It 
is  true  that  from  the  perpetual  actions 
and  reactions  which  are  going  on 
among  all  parts  of  the  organic  econo- 
my there  can  be  no  prolonged  dis- 
turbance in  any  one  function  with- 
out ultimately  involving  many  of  the 
others;  and  when  once  it  has  done 
00,  the  experiment  for  the  most  part 
loses  its  scientific  value.  All  depends 
on  observing  the  early  stages  of  the 
derangement,  which,  unfortunately, 
are  of  necessity  the  least  marked.  If, 
however,  the  organs  and  functions 
not  disturbed  in  the  first  instance, 
become  affected  in  a  fixed  order  of 
succession,  some  light  is  thereby 
thrown  upon  the  action  which  one 
organ  exercises  over  another,  and  we 
occasionally  obtain  a  series  of  effects 
which  we  can  refer  with  some  con- 
fidence to  the  original  local  derange- 
ment ;  but  for  this  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  know  that  the  original 
derangement  was  local.  If  it  was 
what  is  termed  constitutional,  that 
is,  if  we  do  not  know  in  what  part  of 
the  animal  economy  it  took  its  rise, 
or  the  precise  nature  of  the  disturb- 
ance which  took  place  in  that  part, 
we  are  unable  to  determine  which  of 
the  various  derangements  was  cause 
and  which  effect ;  which  of  them 
were  produced  by  one  another,  and 
which  by  the  direct,  though  perhaps 
tardy,  action  of  the  original  cause. 


Besides  natural  pathological  facts, 
we  can  produce  pathological  facts 
artificiidly ;  we  can  try  experiments, 
even  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term, 
by  subjecting  the  living  being  to  some 
external  agent,  such  as  the  mercury 
of  our  former  example,  or  the  section 
of  a  nerve  to  ascertain  the  functions  of 
different  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
As  this  experimentation  is  not  in-, 
tended  to  obtain  a  direct  sohition  of 
any  practical  question,  but  to  dis- 
cover general  laws,  from  which  after- 
wards the  conditions  of  any  particular 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  deduction, 
the  best  cases  to  select  are  those  of 
which  the  circumstances  can  be  best 
ascertained :  and  such  are  generally 
not  those  in  which  there  is  any  prac- 
tical object  in  view.  The  experi- 
ments are  best  tried,  not  in  a  state  of 
disease,  which  is  essentially  a  change- 
able state,  but  in  the  condition  of 
health,  comparatively  a  fixed  state. 
In  the  one,  unusual  agencies  are  at 
work,  the  results  of  which  we  have 
no  means  of  predicting ;  in  the  other, 
the  course  of  the  accustomed  physio- 
logical phenomena  would,  it  may 
generally  be  presumed,  remain  undis- 
turbed, were  it  not  for  the  disturbing 
cause  which  we  introduce. 

Such,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  the 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations, 
(the  latter  not  less  encumbered  than 
the  more  elementary  methods  by  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  subject,) 
are  our  inductive  resources  for  ascer- 
taining the  laws  of  the  causes  con- 
sidered separately,  when  we  have  it 
not  in  our  power  to  make  trial  of 
them  in  a  state  of  actual  separation. 
The  insufficiency  of  these  resources  is 
so  glaring,  that  no  one  can  be  sur- 
prised at  the  backward  state  of  the 
science  of  physiology  in  which  in- 
deed our  knowledge  of  causes  is  so 
imperfect,  that  we  can  neither  explain, 
nor  could  without  specific  experience 
have  predicted,  many  of  the  facts 
which  are  certified  to  us  by  the  most 
ordinary  observation.  Fortunately, 
we  are  much  better  informed  as  to 
I  the  empirical  laws  of  the  phenomena, 
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that  is,  tbe  nnifonnities  reapectiDg 
whiah  we  ciuuiot  jet  deoide  whuther 
the;  are  caaeB  of  causation  or  mete 
reaultB  of  it.  Not  only  has  the  order 
in  which  the  facts  of  organisation  and 
life  succeaaively  manifsBt  themfielves, 
from  tbe  first  germ  of  exiatenca  to 
death,  been  found  to  be  mufonu,  and 
very  accurately  ascertainable ;  but. 
by  B  great  application  of  the  Method 
of  Oonconiitant  VariationB  to  the  en- 
tire facts  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
pbyalolc^,  the  characteriBtic  oiganic 
Btruoture  cocraBponding  to  each  class 
of  functionB  has  been  determined 
with  coniiiderable  precieion.  Whether 
these  organic  conditions  are  the  whole 
of  the  conditions,  and  in  many  cases 
whether  they  are  conditions  at  all,  or 
mere  CDllateral  effects  of  some  common 
cause,  we  are  quite  ignorant ;  nor  are 
we  ever  likely  tu  uiow,  uoless  we 
could  construct  an  organised  body, 
and  tiy  whether  it  would  live. 
Under  such  disod vantages  do  we. 


application  of  the  Dednctive  Method 
tu  complex  phenomena.  But  suah, 
fortunatoly,  la  not  the  common  case. 
In  general  the  laws  of  the  cauaes  on 
which  the  effect  depends  may  be  ob- 
tained by  an  induction  from  eom- 
parativdy  simple  instances,  or,  ut  the 
worst,  by  deduction  from  the  laws 
nf  simpler  causes,  so  obtained.  By 
simple  instances  are  meant,  of  course, 
those  in  which  the  action  of  each 
cause  was  not  intenniied  or  inter- 
fered with,  or  not  to  any  great  extent, 

known ;  and  only  when  the  induc- 
tion which  furnished  the  premises  to 
the  Deductive  Method  rested  on  such 
instances  has  the  application  of  sncb 
a  method  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
laws  of  a  complex  effect  been  attended 
with  brilliant  results. 

§  2.  When  the  lawn  of  the  CBuaee 
have  been  ascertained,  and  the  iirst 
stage  of  the  great  logical  operation 
now  under  discussion  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  the  second  part  foUaws . 


that  of  determining  &<om  tl 

combination  of  those  causes  will  pro- 
duce. This  is  a  process  of  calcula- 
tion,tin  tbe  wider  sense  of  the  term, 
and  very  often  involves  procesnea  of 
calculation  in  the  narrowest  sense. 
It  is  a  ratiocination  ;  and  when  our 
luiowledge  of  the  causes  is  so  perfect 
Sd  to  extend  to  the  exact  numerical 
laws  which  they  observe  in  producing 
their  effects,  the  ratiocination  nuy 
reckon  among  its  premises  the  theo- 
rems of  the  science  of  number.  In  the 
whole  immense  ententof  that  science. 
Not  only  are  the  most  advanced  truths 
of  mathematics  often  required  to 
enable  us  to  compute  an  effect  the 
numerical  law  of  which  we  already 
know,  but,  even  by  the  aid  of  those 
most  advanced  trnthe,  we  can  go  bot 
a  little  way.  In  so  simple  a  cose  as 
the  common  problem  of  three  bodies 
gravitating  towards  one  another,  with 
a  force  directly  as  their  mass  and  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
all  the  resources  of  the  calculus  have 
not  hitherto  sufficed  to  obtain  any 
geueral  solution  but  an  approiimata 
one.  In  a  case  a  little  more  complex, 
l»it  still  one  of  the  simplest  which 
arise  in  practice,  tliat  of  the  motion 
of  a  projectile,  the  causes  which  affect 
the  velocity  and  range  (for  example) 
of  a  CEUinon-boll  may  be  all  known 
and  estimated  ;  tbe  force  of  tbe  gun- 
powder, the  angle  of  elevation,  the 
density  of  the  air,  the  strength  and 
direction  of  tbe  wind ;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  moat  difficult  of  matbematical 
problems  to  combine  all  these,  so  aa 
to  determine  the  effect  resulting  from 
their  collective  action. 

Besides  the  theorems  of  nnmbex, 
those  of  gEometry  also  come  In  as 
premises,  where  the  effecta  take  place 
in  space,  and  involve  motion  and 
extension,  as  in  mechanics,  optica, 
acouatica,  astronomy.  Bnt  when  the 
complicatioa  increases,  and  the  effects 
are  under  the  influence  of  so  many 

room  either  for  lixed  numbers  or  for 
straight  lines  and  rsgiUar  currei^  (as 
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in  Hie  case  of  physiological,  to  say 
nothing  of  mental  and  social  pheno- 
mena,) the  laws  of  number  and  exten- 
sion are  applicable,  if  at  all,  only  on 
that  large  scale  on  which  precision  of 
details  becomes  unimportant.  Al- 
though these  laws  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  most  striking  examples  of 
the  investigation  of  nature  by  the 
Deductive  Method,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  celestial 
motions,  they  are  by  no  means  an 
indispensable  part  of  every  such  pro- 
cess. All  that  is  essential  in  it  is 
reasoning  from  a  general  law  to  a 
particular  case,  that  is,  determining 
by  means  of  the  particular  circum- 
Bfaemces  of  that  case  what  result  is 
required  in  that  instance  to  fulfil  the 
law.  Thus  in  the  Torricellian  experi- 
ment, if  the  fact  that  air  has  weight 
had  been  previously  known,  it  would 
have  been  easy,  without  any  nume- 
rical data,  to  deduce  from  the  general 
law  of  equilibrium  that  the  mercury 
would  stand  in  the  tube  at  such  a 
height  that  the  column  of  mercury 
would  exactly  balance  a  column  of 
the  atmosphere  of  equal  diameter  ; 
because,  otherwise,  equilibrium  would 
not  exist. 

By  such  ratiocinations  from  the 
separate  laws  of  the  causes  we  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  succeed  in  answer- 
ing either  of  the  following  questions  : 
Given  a  certain  combination  of  causes, 
what  effect  will  follow?  and.  What 
combination  of  causes,  if  it  existed, 
would  produce  a  given  effect?  In 
the  one  case,  we  determine  the  effect 
to  be  expected  in  any  complex  cir- 
cumstances of  which  the  different 
elements  are  known :  in  the  other 
case  we  learn,  according  to  what  law 
— ^under  what  antecedent  conditions — 
a  given  complex  effect  will  occur. 

§  3.  But  (it  may  here  be  asked)  are 
not  the  same  arguments  by  which 
the  methods  of  direct  observation  and 
experiment  were  set  aside  as  illusory 
when  applied  to  the  laws  of  complex 
phenomena,  applicable  with  equal 
force  against  the  Method  of  Deduc- 


tion ?  When  in  every  single  instance 
a  multitude,  often  an  unknown  mul- 
titude, of  agencies,  are  clashing  and 
combining,  what  security  have  we 
that  in  our  computation  d  pi^iori  we 
have  taken  all  these  into  our  reckon- 
ing? How  many  must  we  not  gene- 
rally be  ignorant  of  ?  Among  those 
which  we  know,  how  probable  that 
some  have  been  overlooked ;  and, 
even  were  all  included,  how  vain  the 
pretence  of  summing  up  the  effects 
of  many  causes,  unless  we  know  ac- 
curately the  numerical  law  of  each, 
— a  condition  in  most  cases  not  to  be 
fulfilled;  and  even  when  it  is  ful- 
filled, to  make  the  calculation  trans- 
cends, in  any  but  veiy  simple  cases, 
the  utmost  power  of  mathematical 
science  with  all  its  most  modem  im- 
provements. 

These  objections  have  real  weight, 
and  would  be  altogether  unanswer- 
able, if  there  were  no  test  by  which, 
when  we  employ  the  Deductive  Me- 
thod,   we  might  judge  whether  an 
error  of  any  of  the  above  descriptions 
had  been  committed  or  not.     Such  a 
test,  however,  there  is ;  and  its  appli- 
cation forms,  under  the  name  of  Veri- 
fication, the  third  essential  component 
part  of  the  Deductive  Method,  with- 
out which  all  the  results  it  can  give 
have  little  other  value  than  that  of 
conjecture.     To  warrant  reliance  on 
the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
deduction,  these  conclusions  must  be 
found,  on  careful  comparison,  to  ac- 
cord with  the  results  of  direct  obser- 
vation wherever  it  can  be  had.     If, 
when  we  have  experience  to  compare 
with  them,  this  experience  confirms 
them,  we  may  safely  trust  to  them  in 
othei  cases  of  which  our  specific  ex- 
perience is  yet  to  come.     But  if  our 
deductions  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  from  a  particular  combination  of 
causes   a  given  effect  would  result, 
then  in  all  known  cases  where  that 
combination  can  be   shown  to  have 
existed,  and  where  the  effect  has  not 
followed,  we  must  be  able  to  show  (or 
at  least  to  make  a  probable  surmise) 
what  frustrated  it :  if  we  cannot,  the 
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theory  ii  imperfect,  mid  not  jet 
relied  upon.  Nor  ia  the  verifiuatioD 
oomplete,  unleBB  some  of  tho  caaea  in 
which  the  theoTy  is  borae  out  by  the 
observed  result,  are  of  at  least  equal 
coiDplexity  with  inj  other  caaea  in 
which  ita  application  could  be  called 

If  direct  obaervfttioii  and  coUation 
of  instances  have  furnished  us  with 
any  empirical  laws  of  the  effect, 
(whether  true  in  all  Dbserred  caaee,  or 
only  tme  for  the  most  part,)  the  most 
effectnal  verification  of  which  the 
theory  could  be  Buaceptible  would 
be,  that  it  led  deductively  to  those 
empirical  laws  ;  that  the  nntfonni- 
tiea,  whether  cnuiplate  or  inooropIetB, 
which  were  olweived  to  exist  among 
the  phenomena  were  accomtted  for 
by  the  laws  of  the  causes — were  such 
M  ooiild  not  but  exist  if  thosa  be  really 
the  causes  by  which  the  pheaomena 
are  produced.  Thus  it  wsa  very 
reasonably  deemed  an  esBential  re- 
rpilsite  of  any  true  theory  of  the 
caosea  of  the  celestial  motions,  that 
it  should  lead  by  deduction  to  Kep- 
ler's laws ;  which,  accordingly,  the 
Newtonian  theory  did. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  facilitate  the 
Terification  of  theoriea  obtained  by 
deduction,  it  ia  important  that  as 
many  ae  possible  of  the  empirical  taws 
of  the  pheoomena  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  n  comparison  of  instano^ 
conformably  to  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment, as  weU  >a  (it  nmst  bo  added) 
that  the  phenomena  themxel  res  sb  oul  rl 
be  described,  in  the  most  eomprc- 
bensive  aa  well  as  accurste  manner 
poBBible,  by  collecting  from  the  ob- 
servation of  parts  the  simplest  possible 
correct  eipressions  tor  the  coreapond- 
ing  wholes  :  as  when  the  serioB  of  the 
observed  places  of  a  planet  was  Srst 
expressed  by  a  cirde,  then  by  a  system 
of  epicyeles,  and  sabsequently  by  an 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  com- 
plex instoneea  which  would  have  been 
of  na  one  for  the  diasivery  of  the 
eimple  laws  into  which  we  ultimately 
analyBe  their   pheoumeno,  ncTerthe- 


less,  when  they  have  wtved  -.  -, 
the  analysis,  become  additional  e 
dence  of  the  laws  themselves.  Al- 
though we  could  not  have  got  at  the 
lav/  from  complex  cases,  still  when 
the  law,  got  at  otherwise,  Is  found  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  a 
ooTnplsK  cose,  that  case  becomes  a 
new  experiment  on  the  law,  and  helps 
to  confirm  what  it  did  not  aaeiet  to 
dtsoover.  It  is  a  new  trial  of  the 
principle  in  a  different  set  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  occasionally  serves  to 
elinainate  some  oircunistance  not  pre- 
viously excluded,  and  the  exclusion 
of  which  might  require  an  experiment 
impossible  to  be  executed.  This  waa 
strikingly  oonapicuous  in  the  example 
f  ormerb^  quoted,in  which  the  difference 
between  the  observed  and  the  calcu- 
lated velocity  of  sound  was  ascertained 
to  result  from  the  heat  extricated  by 
the  condensation  which  takes  place  in 
each  sonorous  vibration.  This  was  a 
trial,  in  new  circiimstances,  of  the 
lawof  the  development  of  heat  by  com- 
pression ;  and  it  added  materially  to 
the  proof  of  the  universality  of  that 
law.  Accordingly  any  law  of  nature 
is  deemed  to  have  gained  in  point  of 
certainty  by  being  found  to  explain 
some  compleK  case  which  hod  not 
previously  been  thought  of  In  con- 
nection with  it ;  and  this  indeed  is  u 
consideration  to  which  it  is  the  habit 
of  scientific  inq^uirers  to  attach  rather 
'loo  much  value  than  too  little. 

To  the  Deductive  Motfaod,  thus 
rharacteriaed  in  its  three  constituent 
larts.  Induction,  Ratiocination,  and 
V^ortfication,  the  human  mind  ia  in- 
debted for  its  most  conspicuous 
triumphs  in  the  investigation  of 
nature  To  it  we  owe  all  the  theories 
by  which  vast  and  complicated  phe- 
nomena are  embraced  under  a  few 
simple  laws,  which,  considered  as  the 
lows  of  Ihose  great  phenomena,  oottld 
never  have  been  detected  by  thur 
direct  study.  We  may  form  dome 
conception  of  what  the  method  has 
done  for  us  from  the  case  o(  the 
oelestiol  motions,  one  of  the  stmpleit 
among  the  greater  inatanees  o'  ''~ 
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Composition  of  Causes,  since  (except 
m  a  few  cases  not  of  primary  im- 
portance) each  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
may  be  considered,  without  material 
inaccuracy,  to  be  never  at  one  time 
influenced  by  the  attraction  of  more 
than  two  bodies,  the  sun  and  one 
other  planet  or  satellite  ;  making  with 
the  reaction  of  the  body  itself,  and 
the  force  generated  by  the  body's  own 
motion  and  acting  in  the  direction  of 
the  tangent,  only  four  different  agents 
on  the  concurrence  of  which  the  mo- 
tions of  that  body  depend ;  a  much 
smaller  number,  no  doubt,  than  that 
by  which  any  other  of  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  nature  is  determined  or 
modified.  Yet  how  could  we  ever 
have  ascertained  the  combination  of 
forces  on  which  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  planets  are  dependent  by 
merely  comparing  the  orbits  or  veloci- 
ties of  different  planets,  or  the  dif- 
ferent velocities  or  positions  of  the 
same  planet?  Notwithstanding  the 
regularity  which  manifests  itself  in 
those  motions,  in  a  degree  so  rare 
among  the  effects  of  concurrence  of 
causes ;  and  although  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  exactly  the  same  effect 
affords  positive  proof  that  all  the 
combinations  of  causes  which  occur 
at  all,  recur  periodically ;  we  should 
not  have  known  what  the  causes  were, 
if  the  existence  of  agencies  precisely 
similar  on  our  own  earth  had  not, 
fortunately,  brought  the  causes  them- 
selves within  the  reach  of  experimen- 
tation under  simple  circumstances. 
As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  analyse, 
farther  on,  this  great  example  of  the 
Method  of  Deduction,  we  shall  not 
occupy  any  time  with  it  here,  but 
shall  proceed  to  that  secondary  appli- 
cation of  the  Deductive  Method  the 
result  of  which  is  not  to  prove  laws  of 
phenomena,  but  to  explain  them. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  EXPLANATION  OF  LAWS  OF 
NATURE. 

§  I.  The  deductive  operation  by 
which  we  derive  the  law  of  an  effect 
from  the  laws  of  the  causes,  the  con- 
currence of  which  gives  rise  to  it, 
may  be  undertaken  either  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  law,  or  of 
explaining  a  law  already  discovered. 
The  word  explanation  occurs  so  con- 
tinually and  holds  so  important  a 
place  in  philosophy,  that  a  little  time 
spent  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  it  will 
be  profitably  employed. 

An  individual  fact  is  said  to  be 
explained  by  pointing  out  its  cause, 
that  is,  by  stating  the  law  or  laws  of 
causation  of  which  its  production  is 
an  instance.  Thus  a  conflagration  is 
explained  when  it  is  proved  to  have 
arisen  from  a  spark  falling  into  the 
midst  of  a  heap  of  combustibles  ;  and 
in  a  similar  manner,  a  law  of  uni- 
formity in  nature  is  said  to  be  ex- 
plained when  another  law  or  laws 
are  pointed  out,  of  which  that  law 
itself  is  but  a  case,  and  from  which  it 
could  be  deduced. 

§  2.  There  are  three  distinguish- 
able sets  of  circumstances  in  which  a 
law  of  causation  may  be  explained 
from,  or,  as  it  also  is  often  expressed, 
resolved  into,  other  laws. 

The  first  is  the  case  already  so 
fully  considered  ;  an  interniixture  of 
laws,  producing  a  joint  effect  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  the  causes 
taken  separately.  The  law  of  the 
complex  effect  is  explained  by  being 
resolved  into  the  separate  laws  of  the 
causes  which  contribute  to  it.  Thus 
the  law  of  the  motion  of  a  planet  is 
resolved  into  the  law  of  the  acquired 
force  which  tends  to  produce  an  uni- 
form motion  in  the  tangent,  and  the 
law  of  the  centripetal  force  which 
tends  to  produce  an  accelerating  mo- 
tion towards  the  sun  ;  the  real  motion 
being  a  compound  of  the  two. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that 
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in  this  resolution  of  the  law  of  a  com- 
plex effect,  the  laws  of  which  it  is 
compounded  are  not  the  only  elements. 
It  is  resolved  into  the  laws  of  the 
separate  causes,  together  with  the 
fact  of  their  co-existence.  The  one 
is  as  essential  an  ingredient  as  the 
other  ;  whether  the  object  be  to  dis- 
cover the  law  of  the  effect,  or  only  to 
explain  it.  To  deduce  the  laws  of 
the  heavenly  motions,  we  require  not 
only  to  know  the  law  of  a  rectilineal 
and  that  of  a  gravitative  force,  but 
the  existence  of  both  these  forces  in 
the  celestial  regions,  and  even  their 
relative  amount.  The  complex  laws 
of  causation  are  thus  resolved  into 
two  distinct  kinds  of  elements  :  the 
one,  simpler  laws  of  causation,  the 
other  (in  the  aptly  selected  expression 
of  Dr.  Chalmers)  collocations ;  the 
collocations  consisting  in  the  existence 
of  certain  agents  or  powers,  in  certain 
circumstances  of  place  and  time.  We 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  return 
to  this  distinction,  and  to  dwell  on  it 
at  such  length  as  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  of  further  insisting  on  it 
here.  The  first  mode,  then,  of  the 
explanation  of  Laws  of  Causation,  is 
when  the  law  of  an  effect  is  resolved 
into  the  various  tendencies  of  which 
it  is  the  result,  together  with  the  laws 
of  those  tendencies. 

§  3.  A  second  case  is  when,  be- 
tween what  seemed  the  cause  and 
what  was  supposed  to  be  its  effect, 
further  observation  detects  an  inter- 
mediate link ;  a  fact  caused  by  the 
antecedent,  and  in  its  turn  causing 
the  consequent ;  so  that  the  cause  at 
first  assigned  is  but  the  remote  cause, 
operating  through  the  intermediate 
phenomenon.  A  seemed  the  cause  of 
C,  but  it  subsequently  appeared  that 
A  was  only  the  cause  of  B,  and  that 
it  is  B  which  was  the  cause  of  C. 
For  example  :  mankind  were  aware 
that  the  act  of  touching  an  outward 
object  caused  a  sensation.  It  was 
subsequently  discovered,  that  after 
we  have  touched  the  object,  and  be- 
fore we  experience  the  sensation,  some 


change  takes  place  in  a  kind  of  thread 
called  a  nerve,  which  extends  from  our 
outward  organs  to  the  brain.  Touch- 
ing the  object,  therefore,  is  only  the  re- 
mote cause  of  our  sensation ;  that  is,  not 
the  cause,  properly  speaking,  but  the 
cause  of  the  cause  ; — the  real  cause  of 
the  sensation  is  the  change  in  the 
state  of  the  nerve.  Future  experience 
may  not  only  give  us  more  knowledge 
than  we  now  have  of  the  particular 
nature  of  this  change,  but  may  also 
interpolate  another  link :  between  the 
contact  (for  example)  of  the  object 
with  our  outward  ox^ns,  and  the 
production  of  the  change  of  state  in 
the  nerve,  there  may  take  place  some 
electric  phenomenon,  or  some  pheno- 
menon of  a  nature  not  resembling  the 
effects  of  any  known  agency.  Hitherto, 
however,  no  such  intermediate  link 
has  been  discovered;  and  the  touch 
of  the  object  must  be  considered,  pro- 
visionally, as  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  affection  of  the  nerve.  The  se- 
quence, therefore,  of  a  sensation  of 
touch  on  contact  with  an  object  is 
abcertained  not  to  be  an  ultimate  law ; 
it  is  resolved,  as  the  phrase  is,  into 
two  other  laws, — the  law  that  contact 
with  an  object  produces  an  affection 
of  the  nerve,  and  the  law  that  an 
affection  of  the  nerve  produces  sensa- 
tion. 

To  take  another  example  :  the  more 
powerful  acids  corrode  or  blacken  or- 
ganic compounds.  This  is  a  case  of 
causation,  but  of  remote  causation; 
and  is  said  to  be  explained  when  it  is 
shown  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
link,  namely,  the  separation  of  some 
of  the  chemical  elements  of  tJie  organic 
structure  from  the  rest,  and  their  en- 
tering into  combination  with  the  acid. 
The  acid  causes  this  separation  of  the 
elements,  and  the  separation  of  the 
elements  causes  the  disorganisation, 
and  often  the  charring  of  the  structure. 
So,  again,  chlorine  extracts  colouring 
matters  (whence  its  efficacy  in  bleach- 
ing) and  purifies  the  air  from  infec- 
tion. This  law  is  resolved  into  the 
two  following  laws.  Chlorine  has  a 
powerful  affinity  for  bases  of  all  kinds, . 
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pftiidcalarly  metallic  bases  and  hydro- 
gen. Such  bases  are  essential  ele- 
ments of  colouring  matters  and  con- 
tagions compounds,  which  substances, 
therefore,  are  decomposed  and  de- 
stroyed by  chlorine. 

§  4.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
that  when  a  sequence  of  phenomena 
is  thus  resolved  into  other  laws,  they 
are  always  laws  more  general  than 
itself.  The  law  that  A  is  followed  by 
C,  is  less  general  than  either  of  the 
laws  which  connect  B  with  C  and  A 
with  B.  This  will  appear  from  very 
simple  considerations. 

All  laws  of  causation  are  liable  to 
be  counteracted  or  frustrated  by  the 
non-fulfilment  of  some  negative  con- 
dition :  the  tendency,  therefore,  of  B 
to  produce  0  may  be  defeated.  Now 
the  law  that  A  produces  B,  is  equally 
fulfilled  whether  B  is  followed  by  C 
or  not ;  but  the  law  that  A  produces 
0  by  means  of  B,  is  of  course  only 
fulfilled  when  B  is  really  followed  by 
C,  and  is  therefore  less  general  than 
the  law  that  A  produces  B.  It  is 
also  less  general  than  the  law  that  B 
produces  C.  For  B  may  have  other 
causes  besides  A  ;  and  as  A  produces 
C  only  by  means  of  B,  while  B  pro- 
duces C  whether  it  has  itself  been 
produced  by  A  or  by  anything  else, 
the  second  law  embraces  a  greater 
number  of  instances,  covers  as  it 
were  a  greater  space  of  ground,  than 
the  first. 

Thus,  in  our  former  example,  the 
law  that  the  contact  of  an  object 
causes  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
nerve,  is  more  general  than  the  law 
that  contact  with  an  object  causes 
sensation,  since,  for  aught  we  know, 
the  change  in  the  nerve  may  equally 
take  place  when,  from  a  counteracting 
cause,  as,  for  instance,  strong  mental 
excitement,  the  sensation  does  not 
follow  ;  as  in  a  battle,  where  wounds 
are  sometimes  received  without  any 
consciousness  of  receiving  them.  And 
again,  the  law  that  change  in  the  state 
of  a  nerve  produces  sensation,  is  more 
general  than  the  law  that  contact 


with  an  object  produces  sensation ; 
since  the  sensation  equally  follows 
the  change  in  the  nerve  when  not 
produced  by  contact  with  an  object, 
but  by  some  other  cause  ;  as  in  the 
well-known  case  when  a  person  who 
has  lost  a  limb  feels  the  same  sensa- 
tion which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
call  a  pain  in  the  limb. 

Not  only  are  the  laws  of  more  im- 
mediate sequence,  into  which  the  law 
of  a  remote  sequence  is  resolved,  laws 
of  greater  generality  than  that  law  is, 
but  (as  a  consequence  of,  or  rather  as 
implied  in,  their  greater  generality) 
they  are  more  to  be  relied  on ;  there 
are  fewer  chances  of  their  being  ulti- 
mately found  not  to  be  universally 
true.  From  the  moment  when  the 
sequence  of  A  and  0  is  shown  not  to 
be  immediate,  but  to  depend  on  an 
intervening  phenomenon,  then,  how- 
ever constant  and  invariable  the  se- 
quence of  A  and  0  has  hitherto  been 
found,  possibilities  arise  of  its  failure^ 
exceeding  those  which  can  effect  either 
of  the  more  immediate  sequences.  A, 
B,  and  B,  0.  The  tendency  of  A  to 
produce  0  may  be  defeated  by  what- 
ever is  capable  of  defeating  either  the 
tendency  of  A  to  produce  B,  or  the 
tendency  of  B  to  produce  C  ;  it  is 
therefore  twice  as  liable  to  failure  as 
either  of  those  more  elementary  ten- 
dencies; and  the  generalisation  that 
A  is  always  followed  by  C,  is  twice 
as  likely  to  be  found  erroneous.  And 
so  of  the  converse  generalisation,  that 
O  is  always  preceded  and  caused  by 
A ;  which  will  be  erroneous  not  only 
if  there  i^ould  happen  to  be  a  second 
immediate  mode  of  production  of  C 
itself,  but,  moreover,  if  there  be  a 
second  mode  of  production  of  B,  the 
immediate  antecedent  of  C  in  the 
sequence. 

The  resolution  of  the  one  generalisa- 
tion into  the  other  two  not  only  shows 
that  there  are  possible  limitations  of 
the  former,  from  which  its  two  ele- 
ments are  exempt,  but  shows  also 
where  these  are  to  be  looked  for.  As 
soon  as  we  know  that  B  intervenes 
between  A  and  C,  we  also  know  that  if 
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there  be  canes  in  which  the  sequence 
of  A  and  C  does  not  hiild,  these  ara 
most  likel;  to  be  found  by  Htndyi 
the  effeeta  or  the  couditiona  of  I 

It  appears,  than,  that  in  the  aeoond 
of  the  three  roodea  in  whioh  a.  law 
toaj  be  resolved  into  other  Uwa,  the 
latter  are  more  general,  that  ia 
tend  to  mare  cases,  and  are  alat 
lilcely  to  require  limitation  froni  sub- 
aequont  experience,  than  the  law 
which  they  aerva  to  explain.  They 
are  mora  nearly  unoonditional ;  they 
are  defeated  t^  fewer  oontingenciea 
they  ma  a  nearer  appinoob  to  thi 
universal  truth  of  nature.  Tbu  aamt 
obAerrationa  are  etill  mora  evidently 
true  with  regard  to  the  first  of  thi 
three  modes  of  resolution.  Whei 
the  law  of  an  effect  of  combined 
forces  ia  resolved  into  the  aeparati 
laws  of  the  causea,  the  nature  of  thi 
case  imphea  that  tbe  law  of  the  effect 
IH  leaa  general  than  the  law  of  any  of 
the  causes,  ainoe  it  only  holds  when 
they  are  combined ;  while  tlie  law  of 
any  one  of  tbe  oausea  holda  gixid  both 
then,  and  also  when  that  cauas  acta 
apart  from  the  reat.  Itia  also  uani- 
feat  that  the  compiei  law  ie  liable  to 
be  oftener  unfulSUed  than  any  ona 
of  tbe  simpler  laws  of  which  it  ia  the 
result,  since  every  conticgency  which 
defeats  any  of  the  laws  prevents  so 
much  of  the  effect  as  depends  on  it, 
and  thereby  defeats  the  complex  law. 
The  mere  ruating,  for  example,  of  some 
small  part  of  a  great  machine,  often 
guffioM  entirely  to  prevent  the  effect 
which  ought  to  i«Bult  fTom>the  joint 
action  of  all  the  parts.  The  Jaw  of 
the  effect  of  a  combination  of  causes 
is  always  subject  to  the  whole  of  the 
negative  conditiona  which  attach  to 
the  action  of  all  the  causes  severally. 

There  ia  another  and  an  equally 
strong  reason  why  the  law  of  a  com- 
plex effect  muat  be  less  general  than 
the  laws  of  the  cauaea  whioh  conspire 
to  produce  it.  The  aama  caasea,  act- 
ing according  to  the  same  laws,  and 
differing  only  in  the  proportjoni  in 
which  they  are  combined,  often  pro- 


duce effects  which  i  .    _  , 

in  quantity,  bnt  in  kind.  The 
bination  of  a  DHitripetal  with  a  pro- 
jectile force,  in  the  proportiuus  which 
obtain  in  idl  the  planets  and  satel- 
lites of  our  solar  system,  gi  ves  rise  to 
an  oUiptical  motion  ;  but  if  the  ratio 
of  the  two  forces  to  each  other  were 
slightly  altered,  it  ii  demonstrated 
that  the  motion  produced  would  bs 
in  a  circle,  or  a  parabola,  or  an  bypet- 
bola  >  and  it  is  thought  that  in  the 


of  n 


e  of  tl 


probably  the  fact.  Yet  the  law  of 
the  parabolic  motion  woald  be  re- 
solvable into  the  very  same  aimple 
laws  into  which  that  of  the  elliptical 
mutiun  is  resolved,  namely,  the  law 
of  the  permanenoe  of  rectilineaJ  mo- 
tion and  the  law  of  gravitation.  IF, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  ages,  aome 
circumstance  were  to  manlCeat  itaelf 
which,  without  defeating  tbe  law  of 
either  of  those  forces,  should  merely 
alter  their  proportion  to  one  another, 
(such  aa  tlie  shoclc  of  some  solid  body, 
or  even  the  accumulating  effect  o( 
the  resiatance  of  the  medium  in  which 
aatronomera  have  been  led  to  surmise 
that  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  take  place,)  the  elliptical  mo- 
tion might  be  changed  into  a  motion 
in  some  other  conic  section  ;  and  tiie 
complex  law  that  the  planetary  mo- 
tions take  plaCB  in  eUipaea  would  ba 
deprived  of  its  universalis,  though 
tbe  discovery  would  not  at  all  detnMt 
from  the  universality  of  the  simpler 
laws  into  which  that  complex  law  ia 
resolved.  The  law,  in  short,  of  each 
of  the  t 


wevcr  their  coUocations  may 
jt  tbe  law  of  their  joint  effeol 
'ith  every  difference  fa  the 
collocations.     There  needs  no  mole 


elementary  laws  muat  be  than  any  oE 
the  complex  laws  which  are  derived 
from  them. 

^  5.  Beaidca  the  two  mcBJea  which 

have  been  treated  of,  there  ia  a  third 

mode  in  which  laws  are  resolved  into 

another  ;  and  in  this  it  is  self-evi- 
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dnt  that  they  ue  retolvrnt  into  hiwa 
more  general  than  themeelTeB.  This 
third  mode  a  themftminyituni  (m  it  hoa 
been  oatledl  ol  one  Inw  under  anotber, 
or  (what  comeB  to  the  saine  thing) 
the  gathmng  up  of  several  laws  into 
nue  uiOTB  general  law  which  inclades 
them  all.  The  mmt  Eplendtd  ex- 
ample of  thin  operation  wnti  when 
leireBtria!  gravitj  and  the  centrnt 
fnrce  of  the  solar  syatem  were  brought 
together  nnder  the  gener^  law  of 
gravitation.  It  had  been  proved  an- 
tecedently that  the  earth  and  th» 
other  planets  tend  to  the  Bun  ;  and  it 
had  been  hsown  froni  the  earliest 
times  that  terrestrial  bodieH  tend  to- 
wardB  the  earth.  These  were  similaF 
phenomena )  and  to  enable  them  both 
to  be  enbaumed  under  one  law,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  prove  tiiat,  aa  the 
effeota  were  aitnilnr  m  qnatity,  bo  aluo 
they,  OS  to  quantity,  conform  to  the 
same  rules.  This  WBS  But  shown  to 
be  trne  o(  the  moon,  whirfi  agreed 
with  teiTeatruil  objects  not  only  in 
tending  to  a  centre,  bnt  in  the  fact 
that  this  centre  waa  the  earth.  The 
tendency  of  the  moon  towards  the 
earth  hein^;  aacertained  to  vary  an 
the  inverse  aquare  of  the  diatauce,  it 
waa  deduced  from  this,  by  dinct  cal- 
cidation,  that  if  the  moon  were  as 
neat  to  the  earth  aa  terrestrial  objects 
are,  and  the  acquired  force  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  were  sus- 
pended, the  luDini  wciuld  fall  towards 
the  earth  through  eiactly  aa  many 
Ceet  in  a  aeu)nd  aa  those  nbjeuta  do 
by  virtue  of  their  weight  Hence 
the  inference  was  lirerastihle  that  the 
moon  also  tonda  to  the  earth  by  vir- 
tue of  its  weight,  and  that  the  two 
phenomena,  the  tendenoy  of  the  moon 
to  the  earth  and  the  tendency  of  ter- 
restrial nbjectB  tu  the  earth,  beJng- 
Dot  only  similar  in  qnality,  bnt,  when 
In  the  same  curcum  stances,  identical 
ID  qnantity,  are  oases  of  one  and  the 
same  law  of  causation.  But  the  ten- 
dency of  the  moon  to  the  earth,  and 
the  tendencj-  of  the  earth  and  planeta 
to  the  aun,  wore  already  known  to  be 
cases  of  the  tame  law  ot  causation : 


and  thus  the  law  of  all  theee  ten- 
dencies and  the  law  of  tcrreatrial 
gravity  were  recc^nised  as  identical, 
and  were  aubsuined  under  one  general 
law,  that  of  gravitation. 

In  a  siuiUar  manner,  the  laws  of 
magnetic  phenomena  have  more  re- 
cently been  subsumed  under  known 
laws  of  electricity.  It  ia  thua  that 
the  moat  general  laws  of  nature  are 
usually  arrived  at :  wemoimttothem 
by  BAieoeBaiva  steps.  For,  to  arrive 
by  correct  induction  at  lawa  which 
hold  under  anch  an  immense  variety 
of  oiroumrtancee,  laws  so  general  as 
to  be  indepndent  of  ally  varieliea  of 
space  or  tune  which  we  are  able  to 
observe,  requires  for  the  most  part 
many  distinct  sets  of  e^^periments  or 
obaervatiunB,  conducted  at  different 
times  and  by  different  people.  One 
]>art  of  the  law  is  first  ascertained, 
afterwards  another  part  :  one  set  of 
observations  teaeheii  ua  that  the  law 
holds  good  under  aome  ciinditliina, 
another  that  It  holds  good  under 
otiier  conditions,  by  onnbining  which 
obBer?ati(niB  we  find  that  it  holds 
good  tinder  oondiWona  much  more 
general,,  or  even  universally.  The 
general  law,  in  thie  case,  ia  literally 
the  anm   of  all  the  partial  ones ;  it 

in  different  sets  of  instances,  and 
may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  merely 
one  step  in  the  procesa  of  elimination. 
The  tendanoy  ot  bodies  towards  ona 
another,  which  we  now  call  gravity, 
had  at  first  been  observed  only  on  the 
earth's  inrface,  where  it  manifested 
itself  only  ai  a  tendency  of  all  bodies 
towards  the  earth,  and  might,  there- 
fore, be  ascriberl  to  a  peoulur  pro- 
perty of  tlie  earth  itself :  one  of  the 
circumatanoGS,  namely,  the  pnuclmity 
of  the  earth,  had  Dot  been  eliminated. 
To  eJiminato  this  circumstance  re- 
quired a  fresh  set  of  instances  in 
other  parts  ot  the  uuiveree ;  these 
we  could  not  ourselvea  create  ;  and 
though  nature  had  creatod  them  (01 
us,  wo  vrere  placed  in  very  mifavour- 
aWe  dreumstances  lor  observing  them. 
To  make  tliese  observations  full  natur 
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ally  to  the  lot  of  a  different  set  of 
peraona  from  those  \Fhi>  studied  ter- 
reetri&l  pheuamilDa,  and  hnd,  indeed, 
been  a,  matter  of  great  intereat  at  a 
time  when  the  idea  of  explaining 
cdestial  facta  by  terreatri&l  laws  waa 
looked  upon  as  the  cunfounding  of  an 
indefeaaible  diatinction.  Wht^i,  how- 
ever, the  CEleatial  mations  were  oo- 
mnatelf  ascertained,  and  the  dediu;- 
tive  prooeaeea  performed,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  their  lawn  and  tboee 
of  teireatrial  gravity  comHponded, 
those  celestial  obBervations  became  a 
set  of  instoaceg  which  exactly  elimin- 
ated the  circumstance  of  proximity  to 
the  earth,  nnd  proved  that  in  the 
original  case,  tbat  of  teireatrial  ob- 
jects, it  waa  not  the  earth,  as  siicb, 
that  oaustid  the  motion  or  the  pres- 
Burs,  but  the  circumstance  commou 
to  that  case  with  the  oeleaCial  in- 
stances, namely,  the  presence  of  eonie 
great  body  within  certain  limits  of 


g  6.  There  are.  then,  three  modes 
of  explaining  laws  of  causution,  or, 
which  h  the  same  thing,  resolving 
them  into  other  laws,  Fin)t,  when 
the  Ltw  of  an  etfeot  of  combined 
causes  is  resolved  into  the  separate 
taWB  of  the  causes,  together  with  the 
fact  of  their  combination.  Secondly, 
when  the  law  which  connects  any  two 
links,  not  proximate,  in  a  chun  of 
causation,  is  resolved  into  the  laws 
which  eorueet  each  with  the  inter- 
mediate links.  Both  of  these  are 
cases  of  resolving  one  law  into  twa 
or  more ;  in  the  thini,  two  or  more 
are  resolved  mto  one :  when,  after 
the  law  bB«  been  shown  to  hold  good 
in  several  different  classes  of  caaes, 
we  decide  that  what  is  tnie  in  each 
of  these  clauses  of  oases  ia  true  under 
borne  more  general  supposition, 
aisting  of  whut  all  those  classi 
cases  have  in  common.  We  may 
here  remark  that  this  last  operatvm 
involves  none  of  the  uncertainties  at- 
tendant on  induction  by  the  Method 
of  Agreement,  sines  we  need  not  i 
pose  tlie  result  to  be  extended  by 


n  of  which  it  was  engendered. 
In  all  these  three  processes,  laws 
B,  as  we  have  seen,  resolved  into 
laws  more  general  Chan  themselves; 
laws  extenduig  to  all  the  cases  which 
the  former  extended  to,  and  others 
besides.  In  the  first  two  modes  they 
.Ibo  resolved  into  laws  more  cer- 
tain, in  other  words,  more  universally 
true  than  themselves ;  they  are,  ia 
fact,  proved  not  to  be  themscJves 
of  nature,  the  charooter  of  which 
be  universally  true,  but  ruu^ 
of  laws  of  iiatnre,  which  may  be  only 
tmo  conditionally,  and  for  the  most 
part  No  difference  of  this  sort  exists 
in  the  third  case,  ainea  here  the 
partial  laws  are,  in  fact,  the  very 
same  law  as  the  general  one,  and  any 
exception  to  them  woold  be  ao  eicep- 

By  all  the  three  processes,  the 
range  of  deductive  science  is  extended; 
since  the  laws,  thus  resolved,  may  be 
tbenoeforth  deduced  demonstrativelj 
from  the  laws  into  whieh  they  sre 
resolved.  As  already  remarked,  the 
same  deductive  prucess  which  provea 
a  law  or  fact  of  causation  if  unknown, 
serves  to  explain  it  when  known. 

The  word  explanation  is  here  used 
in  its  philosophical  sense.  What  is 
called  explaining  one  law  of  nature  by 
another,  ia  but  substituting  one  mys- 
tery for  another,  and  does  nothmg 
to  render  the  general  course  of  nature 
other  than  mysterious:  we  can  no 
more  assign  a  why  for  the  most  exten- 
sive laws  than  for  the  partial  ones. 
The  explanation  may  substitute  » 
mystery  which  has  become  familiar, 
and  bsa  grown  to  leait  not  mysterioni, 
for  one  which  is  still  strange.  And 
this  ia  the  meaning  of  explanation,  in 
common  parlance.  But  the  prooen 
with  which  we  are  here  ooncerned 
often  does  the  very  contrary :  it  re< 
solves  a  phenomenon  with  whicli  wa 
are  familiar  into  one  of  which  We 
previously  knew  little  or  nothing ;  m 
when  the  common  fact  of  tbo  tul  o[ 
heavy  bodies  was  resolved  into  Uw 
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tendency  of  all  paxtioles  of  matter  to- 
wards one  another.  It  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  view,  therefore,  that  in 
science,  those  who  speak  of  explain- 
ing any  phenomenon  mean  (or  should 
mean)  pointing  out  not  some  more 
familiar,  but  merely  some  more  gene- 
ral phenomenon,  of  which  it  is  a  par- 
tial exemplification  ;  or  some  laws  of 
causation  which  produce  it  by  their 
joint  or  successive  action,  and  from 
which,  therefore,  its  conditions  may 
be  determined  deductively.  Every 
such  operation  brings  us  a  step  nearer 
towards  answering  the  question  which 
was  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  as 
comprehending  the  whole  problem  of 
the  investigation  of  nature,  viz.  What 
are  the  fewest  assumptions,  which 
being  granted,  the  order  of  nature  as 
it  exists  would  be  the  result  ?  What 
are  the  fewest  general  propositions 
from  which  all  the  uniformities  exist- 
ing in  nature  could  be  deduced  ? 

The  laws,  thus  explained  or  re- 
solved, are  sometimes  said  to  be  ac- 
counted for ;  but  the  expression  is 
incorrect,  if  taken  to  mean  anything 
more  than  what  has  been  already 
stated.  In  minds  not  habituated  to 
accurate  thinking,  there  is  often  a 
confused  notion  that  the  general  laws 
are  the  causes  of  the  partial  ones ; 
that  the  law  of  general  gravitation, 
for  example,  causes  the  phenomenon 
of  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth.  But 
to  assert  this  would  be  a  misuse  of 
the  word  cause  :  terrestrial  gravity  is 
not  an  effect  of  general  gravitation, 
but  a  Cflwe  of  it ;  that  is,  one  kind  of 
the  particular  instances  in  which  that 
general  law  obtains.  To  account  for 
a  law  of  nature  means,  and  can  mean, 
nothing  more  than  to  assign  other 
laws  more  general,  together  with  col- 
locations, which  laws  and  collocations 
being  supposed,  the  partial  law  fol- 
lows without  any  additional  supposi- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EX- 
PLANATION OP  LAWS  OP  NATURE. 

§   I,  The  most   striking  example 
which  the  history  of  science  presents 
of  the  explanation  of  laws  of  causa- 
tion and  other  uniformities  of  sequence 
among  special  phenomena,  by  resolv- 
ing them  into  laws  of  greater  sim- 
plicity and  generality,  is  the  great 
Newtonian  generalisation  :  respecting 
which  typical  instance  so  much  having 
already  been  said,  it  is  sufficient  to 
call  attention  to  the  great  number 
and  variety  of  the  special  observed 
uniformities  which  are  in  this  case 
accoimted   for,  either    as    particular 
cases,  or  as  consequences  of  one  very 
simple  law  of  universal  nature.     The 
simple  fact  of  a  tendency  of  every 
particle  of  matter  towards  every  other 
particle,    varjring    inversely    as    the 
square  of  the  distance,  explains  the 
fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets  and  satellites,  the 
motions  (so  far  as  known)  of  comets, 
and  all  the  various  regularities  which 
have  been  observed  in  these  special 
phenomena ;    such   as    the   elliptical 
orbits,  and  the  variations  from  exact 
ellipses ;    the   relation   between    the 
solar  distances  of  the  planets  and  the 
duration   of    their  revolutions ;    the 
precession    of    the    equinoxes ;    the 
tides,  and  a  vast  number  of  minor 
astronomical  truths. 

Mention  has  also  been  made  in  the 
preceding  chapter  of  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  from 
laws  of  electricity  ;  the  special  laws 
of  magnetic  agency  having  been  affi- 
liated by  deduction  to  observed  laws 
of  electric  action,  in  which  they  have 
ever  since  been  considered  to  be  in- 
cluded as  special  cases.  An  example 
not  so  complete  in  itself,  but  even 
more  fertile  in  consequences,  having 
been  the  starting-point  of  the  really 
scientific  study  of  physiology,  is  the 
affiliation,  commenced  by  Bichat,  and 

(carried  on  by  subsequent  biologists, 
of  the  properties  of  the  bodily  organs 
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to  the  elementary  prapfrtiea  of  Ihe 
tissues  into  which  they  Are  aaatomi- 
uuJly  decomposGcL 

Another  striking  Histence  ia  nf- 
Farded  by  Dalton's  generolisatiun. 
commonly  known  as  the  atomic  theory. 
It  had  Lu'en  known  fnuu  the  very 
commencement  of  accurate  chemical 
ubaervation,  that  any  two  bodiea  com- 
bine chemically  with  one  another  in 
onlyacertain  number  of  propurtiona  ; 
but  thoBB  proportjoaa  were  in  eooh  Dane 
expressed  by  a  percentHve^su  many 
parts  (by  weight)  of  each  ingredient, 
in  loo  of  the  oompound,  (say  35  and 
a  fraction  of  one  element,  64  and  a 
fraction  of  theother:}  in  which  mo  Je 
of  gtatement  no  rctaticn  was  per- 
ceived between  tho  propui-tion  in 
which  a  given  element  combiner  with 
ime  gnbatance,  and  that  in  which  it 
uombines  with  others.  The  great 
i^tcp  made  by  X>alti)n  consisted  in 
perceiving,  that  a  unit  of  weight 
might  be  eatubliehed  for  each  tnib- 
ntance,  such  that  by  Bupposing  the 
iBubstiuice  to  enter  into  aU  Its  cnm- 
binatioua  in  the  ratio  either  of  that 
unit,  or  of  some  low  multiple  ut  that 
unit,  all  the  different  proportions, 
previously  eipreased  by  percentages, 
were  found  to  result.  Thus  I  being 
Illumed  an  the  unit  of  hydrogen,  if  S 
were  then  taken  an  that  of  oxygen, 
the  combination  of  one  unit  of  hydro- 
^n  with  one  unit  of  oiygtm  would 

Eroduce  Uie  exact  proportiim  of  weight 
Btween  the  two  substancea  which  ia 
known  to  exist  in  water;  the  coni- 
bioation  of  one  unit  of  hyibogen  with 
two  units  of  oxygen  would  produce 
the  proportion  which  exists  in  the 
other  compound  of  the  same  two  ele- 
ments, called  peroxide  (if  hyUnigcn ; 
and  the  combinations  of  hjdrogen 
and  of  oxygen  with  aJl  other  «.u\i- 
Htanoes  would  correapond  with  the 
PuppoHition  that  those  elements  enter 
into  combination  by  single  nnita,  or 
twoa,  or  threes,  of  tho  numbers  as- 
signed to  them,  I  and  S,  and  the  other 
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of  the  equivalent  Qumbers,  ( 
they  are  called,  atomic  weigbta,  at  all 
the  elementary  subatancea,  oomprisus 
in  itself,  and  soientifically  explains, 
aU  the  proportions  iu  which  any  snb- 
Btanoe,  elenienta^  or  compound,  is 
found  capable  of  entering  into  uhemi- 
col  Eumbinatiua  with  any  other  aub- 
Htancd  whatever. 

g  2.  Soma  interesting  nases  of  tho 
explanation  of  old  uniformitiea  by 
tiewly  aiKerCained  laws  sfs  afforded  by 
the  reseurchfa  of  I'roFessor  (arnham. 
That  eminent  chemist  was  the  fint 
who  drew  attention  to  the  disUnclion 
which  may  be  made  of  all  substanoea 
into  two  clasaun,  termed  hy  him  oryH- 
talloids  and  cutloiils  ;  01  rathur,  uf  all 
atatea  of  matter  into  the  crystalloid 
and  the  colloidal  atates,  for  inuny 
isubstancHS  are  oi4)abte  uf  existing  iu 
either.     When  in  the  colloidal  atabe, 

terent  from  tjicwe  of  the  same  sub- 
stance when  crystalljaed,  or  whoa  in 
a  atata  easily  susceptible  uf  cryatal- 
lisatioD.  Colloid  substancea  pass  wiUh 
extreme  difficulty  and  slowness  into 
the  orystaUine  state,  and  are  ex- 
tremely inert  in  all  the  ordinaiy 
chemiod  lelatluna.  Substances  in 
the  colloid  atate  are  abnoat  always, 
whan  oonibined  with  water,  more  or 
less  vIhcous  or  gelatinous.  The  most 
prominent  exainplea  of  the  atote  are 
certain  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, jiarticularly  gelatine,  albn- 
men,  starah,  the  gums,  caramel,  tua- 
nin,  and  some  others.  Among  auh- 
Htances  not  of  organic  origin,  the  most 
notable  iustanues  aro  hydrated  silicic 
acid  and  hydrated  alumina,  with  other 
metallio  peroxides  of  the  aluminous 

Now  it  is  found,  that  while  colloidal 
Kubatancea  are  easily  penetrated  by 
water,  and  by  the  solutions  t>f  crys- 
talloid substances,  they  are  very  llulo 
)H:netmble  hy  one  another :  which 
enabled  Professor  Graham  to  iniro- 
dnoe  a  highly  effective  process  (termed 
dialynla)  for  separating  the  crystalloid 
Hubataueea    contained    in    auy  liquid 
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multure,  by  psaung  tbem  thrangb  a 
thiu  septum  of  oolluidal  matter,  which 
dues  not  Huffar  nu^thing  oolluidal  to 
pasB,  or  auffera  it  only  in  very  ininote 
qimotiU'.  Tbia  pro))erty  of  colloids 
enabled  Mr.  Grohoin  to  account  for  a 
lumber  of  apecial  reaulta  of  obatirva- 
tion  not  previoualy  eiplained. 

For  iiutttnco,  "  whUe  soluble  arvH- 
taJloids  are  always  bigbly  Bapid, 
soluble  colloids  are  singularly  in- 
Mpd,"  u  niigbt  be  expected  ;  for,  ae 
tliE  Bentitmt  extremiciea  of  the  nervtB 
of  tbe  palate  ''are  probably  proteotpd 
hy  a  lilluidal  mEmbrane,"  imparnie- 
nble  ti)  other  oolloidu,  a  ouUuid,  vbeu 
tasted,  probably  ae-ver  reaches  tbuse 
nerveA,  Again,  "  it  bos  been  obserred 
tbat  vegetable  gum  is  not  digeJited  in 
the  stouioch  ;  the  Bats  uf  that  organ 
dialysfl  tbe  soluble  food,  absorbing 
CTystalloids,  and  rejecting  all  col- 
loiiis."  One  nf  tbe  myatariouH  pro- 
ceases  occoDijHiiiying  digestiun.  tbe 
secretion  of  free  muriatic  ockl  by 
tbe  coats  of  tbe  ttomach,  obtains  a 
probable  hypothetical  eiplanation 
tb rough  the  soma  law.  Finally, 
much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  ob- 
served pbenomona  of  osmoBe  (the 
pOOTage  of  fluids  outward  and  inward 
through  auiinal  membranes)  by  the 
fact  tbat  the  membranes  are  colluUlaL 
In  consequence,  the  water  and  saline 
solntiotia  contained  in  tbe  animal 
body  paiiB  eaiiily  and  rapidly  through 
the  membianes,  while  the  Bubstunces 
directly  applicable  to  nutrition,  which 
ore  mostly  colloidal,  are  detained  by 

The  property  which  salt  poaseaaea 
of  pTBBerving  animal  substances  from 
putrefaction  is  resolved  by  Liebig  iulo 
two  more  general  laws — the  etruag 
attraction  of  salt  for  water,  and  the 
neceasity  of  the  presence  of  water  u 
a  condition  of  putrefaction.  Tbe  in- 
tenoediate  phenomenon  which  is  in- 
terpolated between  the  remote  cauiie 

'    Vidi   UeiuDlr  by   Thomas   Orahus, 
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'and  the  effect,  can  here  be  net  merely 
inferred  but  seen  ;  for  it  in  a  familiar 
fact,  that  Sesh  upon  which  salt  has 
been  thrown  i*  npocdily  found  swim- 
ming in  briue. 

The  second  of  the  two  factors  (as 
they  may  he  termed)  into  which  the 
preceding  law  hai)  boon  resolved,  the 
necessity  of  wa(er  to  putrefaction, 
itself  affords  an  additional  exwnple 
of  tbe  Kesohition  of  Laws.  The  law 
itself  is  proved  by  tbe  Method  nf  Dif- 
ference, since  flesh  completely  dried 
and  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  does 
Tiot  putrefy  ;  as  we  see  in  the  oaue  of 
dried  provisions,  and  human  bodies 
in  very  dry  oUmates.  A  deductive 
explanation  of  this  some  law  re- 
sults from  Liebig's  speculations.  Tbe 
putrefaction  of  animal  and  other  azo- 
tised  bodies  is  a  chemical  pruoeea,  by 
which  they  are  gradually  dissijialed 
in  a  gaseous  form,  chiefly  in  that  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  ;  now  to 
convert  the  carbon  of  the  aniin^  sub- 
stande  into  oarbtmic  aaid  requires  oxy- 
gen, and  to  convert  the  azote  into 
ammonia  requires  hydrogen,  which 
are  the  elements  of  water.  The  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  the  putrefaction  of 
azotised  substancea,  compared  with 
tbe  gradual  decay  of  non-szotised 
biKlies  (such  as  w^iod  and  the  like) 
by  the  action  of  oxygen  alone,  be 
explains  from  the  general  law  that 
Hubstanoes  are  much  more  easily  de- 
comptffied  by  the  action  of  two  dif- 
ferent affinities  upon  two  of  their  ele- 
ments than  by  the  action  of  only  one. 

S  3.  Among  the  many  important 
properties  of  the  neivoas  Bystemwhiah 
have  cither  been  first  discovered  or 
strikingly  illustrated  by  Dr.  Brown- 
Siiquar^  I  select  the  reSex  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  on  nutritiou 
and  secretion.  By  reflex  nervous 
action  is  meant  action  which  one  part 
of  the  nervous  system  exerts  over 
another  part,  without  any  interme- 
diate action  on  the  brun.  and  con- 
sequently without  consciousneBE :  or 
which,  if  it  does  pass  through  the 
brain,  at  least  produces  Its  effects  in- 
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the  body  mny  in  thin  nun 
powerful  notiou  in  anothsr  part ;  for 
example,  food  injecttHi  into  the  sto- 
mach through  a  divided  leaopiiagua 
nererCbeleaa  ploducea  secrBtion  of 
ealiva  ;  warm  water  injected  into  the 
boweU,  aod  rarioui  other  imtationa 
of  the  lower  intesttoes,  have  been 
fonnd  to  exoite  secretion  of  the  gaatrie 
juice,  and  so  forth.  The  reality  of 
the  power  being  thuti  proved,  ita 
agency  eiplaina  a  great  variety  of 
apparently  anomalous  phenomena,  uf 


The  production  of  tears  by  irrita- 
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membrane  of  tht 

The  saoretions  of  the  eya  and  nose 
increased  by  exposure  of  other  parts 
of  the  body  to  cold. 

Inilamination  of  the  eye,  eepectally 
when  of  traumatic  origin,  very  fre- 

Siantly  excLtes  a  similar  affection  in 
e  other  eye,  which  may  be  cured 
by  section  of  the  intervening  nerve. 

Loss  of  eight  sometimes  produced 
by  neuralgia ;  and  bos  been  known 
to  lie  at  once  cured  by  the  extirpation, 
for  instance^  of  a  carious  tooth. 

Even  catamct  h&9  been  produced 
in  a  healthy  eye  by  cataract  in  the 
other  eye,  or  by  neuralgia,  or  by  a 
wound  of  the  frontal  nerve. 

The  well-known  phenomenon  of  a 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion, and  consequent  death,  produced 
by  irritation  of  some  of  the  nervous 
extremities,  e.g.,  by  drinking  very 
cold  water,  or  by  a  blow  on  the  ab- 
domen, or  other  sudden  excitation 
of  the  abdominal  sympathetic  nerve, 
though  this  nerve  may  be  irritated 
to  any  extent  without  stopping  the 
heart's  action  if  a  section  be  made  of 
the  communicating 

The  extraordinary  eifects  prodaoed 
on  the  internal  organs  by  an  extensivi 
burn  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  oon 
siacios;  of  violent  inflammation  of  thi 


tlssnes   of   the    Bl>doni~eii,  ( 
head,  which,  when  death  ens 
this  kind  of  injury,  is  one  of  the  m 
frequent  caucus  of  it. 

Paralysis  and  antesthesia  of  one 
part  of  the  body  from  neuralgia  in 
another  part  ;  and  muscular  atrophy 
from  neuralgia,  even  when  there  ia 

Tetanus  produced  by  the  lesion  of 
a  nerve;  Dr.  Brawn-SiSquard  thinks 
it  highly  pTobable  that  hydrophobia 
ifl  a  phenomenon  of  a  Bimilar  nature. 

Morbid  changes  in  the  nutrition  oE 
the  brain  and  8[Mnal  cord,  manifest- 
ing themselves  by  epilepsy,  chorea, 
hysteria,  and  other  diseases,  occa- 
sioned by  lesion  ot  some  of  the  ner- 
vous extremities  in  remote  places,  aa 
by  worms,  calculi,  tumours,  carious 
bones,  and  in  some  coses  even  by  very 
slight  irritations  o(  the  skin. 

4,  From  the  forgoing  and  similar 
Ances  we  may  see  the  importance, 
when  a  law  of  nature  previously  un- 
known has  been  brought  to  light,  or 
when  new  light  hae  been  thrown  upon 
a  known  law  by  experiment,  of  ex- 
amining all  cases  which  present  the 
conditions  necessary  for  bringing  that 
law  into  action ;  a  process  fertile  in 
demonstrations  of  special  laws  pre- 
viously unsuspected,  and  explanations 
of  others  already  empirically  bnown. 
For  instance,  Faraday  discovered 
by  experiment  that  voltaic  electricity 
could  be  evolved  from  a  natural  mag- 
net, provided  a  conducting  body  were 
set  in  motion  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  magnet ;  and  this  hs 
found  to  hold  not  only  of  small  mag- 
nets, but  of  that  great  magnet,  the 
earth.  The  law  being  thus  estab- 
lished experimentally  that  elecl;ricity 
is  evolved  by  a  magnet  and  a  000- 
duetoT  moving  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  its  poles,  we  may  now 
look  out  for  fresh  instances  in  which 
these  conditions  meet.  Wherever  a 
oonductor  moves  or  revolves  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  poles,  there  we  may  expect 
an  evolution  of  electricity.     In  tha 
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northern  regions,  where  the  polar 
direction  is  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  all  horizontal  motions  of 
conductors  will  produce  electricity ; 
horizontal  wheels,  for  example,  made 
of  metal ;  likewise  all  running  streams 
will  evolve  a  current  of  electricity, 
which  will  circulate  round  them  ;  and 
the  air  thus  charged  with  electricity 
may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
aurora  borealis.  In  the  equatorial 
regions,  on  the  contrary,  upright 
wheels  placed  parallel  to  the  equator 
will  originate  a  voltaic  circuit,  and 
waterfalls  will  naturally  become  elec- 
tric. 

Por  a  second  example ;  it  has  been 
proved,  chiefly  by  the  researches  of 
Professor  Graham,  that  gases  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  permeate  animal 
membranes,  and  diffuse  themselves 
through  the  spaces  which  such  mem- 
branes enclose,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  other  gases  in  those  spaces. 
Proceeding  from  this  general  law,  and 
reviewing  a  variety  of  cases  in  which 
gases  lie  contiguous  to  membranes, 
we  are  enabled  to  demonstrate  or  to 
explain  the  following  more  special 
laws :  1st.  The  human  or  animal 
body,  when  surrounded  with  any  gas 
not  already  contained  within  the 
body,  absorbs  it  rapidly ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  gases  of  putrefying 
matters :  which  helps  to  explain 
malaria.  2d.  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
of  effervescing  drinks,  evolved  in  the 
stomach,  permeates  its  membranes, 
and  rapidly  spreads  through  the  sys- 
tem. 3d.  Alcohol  taken  into  the 
stomach  passes  into  vapour  and 
spreads  through  the  system  with  great 
rapidity,  (which,  combined  with  the 
high  combustibility  of  alcohol,  or,  in 
other  words,  its  ready  combination 
with  oxygen,  may  perhaps  help  to  ex- 
plain the  bodily  warmth  immediately 
consequent  on  drinking  spirituous 
liquors).  4th.  In  any  state  of  the 
body  in  which  peciUiar  gases  are 
formed  within  it,  these  will  rapidly 
exhale  through  all  parts  of  the  body  ; 
and  hence  the  rapidity  with  which, 
in  certain  states  of  disease,  the  sur- 


rounding atmosphere  becomes  tainted. 
5th.  The  putrefaction  of  the  interior 
parts  of  a  carcase  will  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  the  exterior,  from 
the  ready  passage  outwards  lof  the 
gaseous  products.  6th.  The  exchange 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the 
lungs  is  not  prevented,  but  rather 
promoted,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
membrane  of  the  lungs  and  the  coats 
of  the  blood-vessels  between  the  blood 
and  the  air.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  there  should  be  a  substance  in 
the  blood  with  which  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  may  immediately  combine; 
otherwise,  instead  of  passing  into  the 
blood,  it  would  permeate  the  whole 
organism  :  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
carbonic  acid,  as  formed  in  the  capil- 
laries, should  also  find  a  substance  in 
the  blood  with  which  it  can  combine ; 
otherwise  it  would  leave  the  body  at 
all  points,  instead  of  being  discharged 
through  the  lungs. 

§  5.  The  following  is  a  deduction 
which  confirms,  by  explaining,  the 
empirical  generalisation  that  soda 
powders  weaken  the  human  system. 
These  powders,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  tartaric  acid  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  from  which  the  carbonic  acid 
is  set  free,  must  pass  into  the  stomach 
as  tartrate  of  soda.  Now,  neutr^ 
tartrates,  citrates,  and  acetates  of  the 
alkalis  are  found,  in  their  passage 
through  the  system,  to  be  changed 
into  carbonates ;  and  to  convert  a 
tartrate  into  a  carbonate  requires  an 
additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  the 
abstraction  of  which  must  lessen  the 
oxygen  destined  for  assimilation  with 
the  blood,  on  the  quantity  of  which 
the  vigorous  action  of  the  human 
system  partly  depends. 

The  instances  of  new  theories  agree- 
ing with  and  explaining  old  empiri- 
cisms are  innumerable.  All  the  just 
remarks  made  by  experienced  persons 
on  human  character  and  conduct  are 
so  many  special  laws  which  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  the  human  mind  explain 
and  resolve.  The  empirical  generali- 
sations on  which  the  operations  of  the 
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Krts  have  UBunllj  been  fcmnded.  are 
cuutiiiiially  juBtified  and  ounfinned  on 
the  ime  hand,  gr  corrected  and  im- 
pnjvml  ou  the  other,  by  the  diacovery 
of  the  simpler  Kcieiititicliiws  on  which 
the  eSicuuy  of  those  operationB  de- 
pends. The  effects  o!  the  rotation  of 
cni]«,  uf  the  various  maiiiireB,  and 
other  proKenBea  of  improved  s^ciil- 

Eolved  in  rair  own  daj  into  known 
laws  of  disinica]  and  or)^nio  aotjon 
by  Davy,  Lietrig,  and  (itherB.  The 
proceBses  of  the  medical  art  are  even 
now  mostly  smpirioal ;  their  effioaoy 
is  Concladbd,  in  each  intitanee,  from  a, 
special  anil  most 'precarioiis  eiiKii- 
jneutal  generaluation  :  bnt  aa  science 
RtlvaiuxB  in  discovering  the  simple 
Uws  of  chemistry  und  physkilooiy, 
|*ogteis  fa  made  in  ascertaining  ths 
intermediate  links  in  the  series  of 
jiheiiomena,  and  the  more  general  Inws 
im  which  they  depend ;  and  thns, 
wl^le  the  old  proueasea  are  either  ex- 
ptuded,  or  their  efficacy,  in  so  far 
as  real,  explained,  better  [irocepsefi, 
founded  on  the  knowledge  of  proxi- 
mate canses,  nre  continually  BuggeBted 
:ind  bmii^ht  fnto  UBe."  Many  even 
u  f  the  trniha  of  geometry  were  gene- 
rtiiuitions  from  evperienoe  before 
they  were  dedocsd  from  first  prin- 
oiples.  The  quadrature  of  the  cyoloid 
is  said  to  have  been  first  effected  by 
measurement,  or  rather  by  weighing 
a  oyoloidat  card,  imd  com|iaring  its 
weight  with  that  of  a  piece  of  similar 
cbkI  of  known  dimensions. 

g6.  To  the  foreginnif  e^tamplt'S  from 
jdiysical  sdeDce  let  ns  add  another 
from  mental.  The  following 
of  the  simple  laws  of  mind  :  Idesfl  of 
a   pleasurable  of  painful    cbamctet 

•  ItwBssnoW  gBnetallsatlon  Insurgerj 
tluit  laghc  bnndagiug  Vu«i  a  toDilmcy  "f" 

BaquBucB  lulDg.  ia  the  proAress  oi  pbyelo- 
leuioal  koowl&dgo,  roffDlvodlnto  more  av  ~ 
rslUws,  laa  totho  Important  surgfoal 
TflUtliin  nmdfl  bj  Dn  Amott,  tbe  treatrnj 

mduu  (jf  Jin  eq.iui^B  preuurc,  produced  by 

preniuv,  iry  keapuiu  Ihii^  tiie  blood  from 


form  BHsociations  more  eiwily  ■ 
itrongly  than  other  idea*,  that  !a, 
^ey  become  associated  after  fewer 
'epetitions,  and  the  association  is 
iiore  clvirable.  This  is  an  eiperi- 
mental  l&w,  grounded  on  the  Method 
uf  Bifference.  By  deduction  from 
this  kw,  many  of  the  more  special  Uwa 
whieb  experience  shuws  tn  exist  among 
particidac  mmtnl  phenomena  may  be 
deuionatrated  and  explained  : — the 
and  rapidity,  fur  instance,  with 
which  thoughts  connected  with  oar 
passions,  or  pnr  more  cherished  In- 
tpresta  are  encitod,  and  the  firm  hold 
whicli  the  facts  relating  to  them  have 
memory ;  the  vivid  racollec- 
retain  of  minute  oircnroBtanoes 
wliich  accompanied  any  object  oi 
that  deeply  interested  ni^  and  ct  fi 

been  very  happy  or  _ 
ths  horror  with  which  wo  vie*  % 
accidental  instninlent  of  any  □ 
rence  which  shocked  na,  or  the  locality 
where  it  took  place,  and  tbe  pluasare 
we  derive  from  any  memnrinl  of  post 
enjoyment  ;  all  these  effects  bdng 
pn>portiona1  to  the  eensibility  of  the 
individual  mind,  and  tn  the  coiMequent 
intensilgr  of  the  pain  or  pleuure  from 
which  the  aasociation  originated.  It 
baa  been  suggested  by  the  able  writer 
of  a  biogr^hieal  sketch  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley in  a  monthly  periodical,*  that  the 
same  elementary  law  of  onr  mental 
constitution,  suitably  followed  out, 
would  explain  a  variety  of  mental 
phenomena  previously  inoxpliesble, 
and  in  particular  some  of  the  funda- 
mental divermtioB  of  hnman  character 
and  genius.  Associations  being  of 
two  sorts,  either  between  Kynchronon^ 
or  between  succesatYB  impressiona ; 
and  thti  inliuenoe  of  the  law  whidl 


lE^^S^t 


boinfl 


ssz 


[Iiild.  ll'cBum  the  absolptii 
nAEj  ia  gradually  ubaorbed 
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8  associations  strongec  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pIsMurable  or  painful 
character  of  the  impreMionB,  being  felt 
with  peculiar  foroe  in  the  synchrnnoHB 
claEK  of  associntions ;  it  is  t«maiked 
by  the  writer  referred  to,  that  in 
minds  of  strnng  organio  seniiljilitjr 
spiehnmous  assoaiationB  will  bd  likely 
te  predominBte,  producing  a  tendency 
to  conceive  things  in  piatitres  and  in 
the  concrete,  riclily  clothed,  in  attri- 
butcfl  and  circumntanceE,  a  mental 
habit  which  is  commonly  called  Ima- 
gination, and  is  one  of  the  peeujiari- 
tiea  of  the  painter  and  the  post ;  while 
persona  of  more  moderate  siaceptilri- 
lity  to  pleomre  and  pain  will  have  a 
tendency  to  aGsociate  facts  chiefly  in 
Che  order  oE  their  sDccession,  and  Buch 
persons,  if  they  possesH  mental  supe- 
riority, will  addict  tbemselveB  to  his- 


rather  than 


art.  Thin  interesting  apecuhition  the 
anthor  of  the  present  work  has  bd- 
dea'oured,  on  anothDr  occasion,  to 
pursue  farther,  and  to  examine  how 
far  it  will  avail  towards  explaining 
the  peouliaritiGB  of  the  poetical  tem- 
peramenL*  It  is  at  loaet  an  example 
whi^  may  serve,  instead  of  many 
olhers,  to  show  the  extenaiTe  scope 
irhich  exists  for  deductive  investiga- 
^'-  in  the  important  and  hitherto  so 
irfeot  Science  of  Mind. 

1)  7,  The  eopiousnees  with  which 
«  discovery  and  explanation  of 
KMcial  laws  of  phenomena  by  deduc- 
tion from  simpler  and  more  general 
ones  has  here  been  oKemplifiad,  was 
prompted  by  a  desiire  to  characterise 
clearly,  and  place  in  Its  due  position 
of  importance,  the  Deductive  Method ; 
irhich,  ill  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, is  destined  henceforth  irrevo- 
cably to  predominate  in  tbe  course  of 
sdentifio  inveatigatiou.  A  revolution 
la  pcaeeobly  and  pri^rassively  effect- 
ing itself  in  philosophy,  the  reverse  of 
that  to  whioh  Bacon  has  attached  his 
name.  That  great  man  changed  the 
method  of  the  scianoes  from  dSuctive 


Cn  experimental,  and  it  is  now  rapidly 
reverting  from  enperimental  todedau- 
tive.  But  the  deductiims  which  Baeon 
abolished  were  from  premises  hastily 
snatched  up  or  arbitrarily  assumea. 
The  prinoiplea  were  neither  astabliBhed 
by  legitimate  canons  of  KcperJmental 
inqiuTy,  nor  the  leealts  tested  by  that 
indispensable  element  of  a  rational 
Deductive  Method,  verifi cation  by 
specific  eiperienoe.  Between  the 
primitive  method  of  Deduction  and 
that  which  I  have  attempted  to 
chara<iterise.  there  is  all  the  difference 
which  exists  between  tbe  Aristotelian 
physics  and  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
the  heavens. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to 
expect  that  those  great  f^ueralisatlons, 
from  i^ich  the  SBbordinnte  truths  of 
the  more  backward  soiencaB  will  pro- 
bably at  some  future  period  tie  de- 
duced by  renftoning,  (as  the  truths  of 
astmnomy  are  deduced  from  the  gene- 
ralities of  the  Newtonian  theory,)  will 
be  found,  in  all,  or  even  in  most  casen. 
among  truths  now  known  and  ad- 
mitted. We  may  rest  assured,  that 
many  of  the  most  general  laws  of 
nature  are  as  yet  entirely  unthought 
of  ;  and  that  many  cithi.'ra,  destined 
heieafCer  to  assume  the  sonu!  ohorac- 
ter,  are  known,  if  at  all,  only  as  laws 
or  properties  of  some  limited  class  of 
phenomena ;  jnst  as  electricity,  now 
recognised  as  one  of  the  must  imiver- 
sal  of  natural  agencies,  was  once 
known  only  as  a  curioiu  property 
which  certain  substances  acquired  by 
friction,  of  first  attracting  ond  then 
repelling  light  bodies.  If  the  theories 
of  heat,  cnheition.  crystallisation,  and 
chemical  action  are  destined,  as  there 
can  be  little  donht  that  they  are,  to 
become  deductive,  the  truths  which 
will  then  bo  regarded  as  the  piiwnpin 
of  those  sciences  would  probably,  if 
now  announced,  ^pear  quite  an  novel* 
as  tbe  law  of  gravitation  appeared  to 
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Uw,  after  all,  was  but  an 
the  law  oF  wtiight—that  i^  of  u  ge 
raliBation  ranuIiBr  from   of  old.  i 
which   alrendy  comprehemied  a 
inooiuiderable  body  of  natural  phe 
mena.    The  general  laws  of  a  uciilarl; 
coTDmanding  cfiaraoter,  which  we  atiU 
look  forward  to  the  djecovury  of,  ii:iay 
not  always  Bod  ao  mucfa  uf  their  foun- 
dotioua  already  laid. 

The»  general  truths  will  doulitleM 
make  their  first  appsarance  in  the 
character  of  hypotheaea  ;  not  proved, 
nor  even  admittiug  of  proof,  in  the 
flist  instance,  hut  aeBUined  aa  premiasB 
for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  thorn 
the  known  laws  of  concrete  pheno- 
mena. But  this,  thoui^li  their  initial, 
caniint  be  their  final  state.  To  >  " 
an  hypotheaia  to  be  received  aa 
the  tenuis  of  nature,  and  uo( 
mere  technioal  help  to  the  human 
faculties,  it  must  be  capable  of  being 
tested  by  the  canons  of  legitimate 
induction,  and  must  actually  ha 
been  submitted  to  that  test  Wh 
this  shall  have  been  done,  and  done 
successfully,  premises  will  ha 
obtained  from  which  all  the  other 
IB  of  tba  science  will  thenue- 
forth  be  presented  as  conclusions,  and 
the  Boience  will,  by  means  of  a  new 
and  unexpected  Induction,  be  rendered 
Deductive. 


CHAITKR  XIV. 


§  I.  The  preceding  consideratinns 
have  led  us  to  recognise  a  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  laws  or  observed 
innatum — ultimate  laws 
and  what  may  be  termed  derivative 
laws.  Derivative  laws  are  such  as 
are  deducible  from,  and  may,  in  any 
of  the  modes  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  be  resolved  into  other  and  more 
general  ones.  Ultimate  laws  are  those 
whioh  cannot  We  are  not  sure  that 
any  uf  the  uniformities  with  whiub 


we  are  yet  acriuainted  a 
law*  :  Iiut  we  kmiw  that  there  must 
ultimate    laws,    and    that    every 


general  laws  brings  us  nearer 

Since  we  are  oontinually  discover- 
ing that  uniformities,  not  previously 
known  to  be  other  than  uitimate,  are 
derivative  and  resolvable  into  more 
general  laws — sinoa  |in  other  words) 
itinually  discovering   the 


explanation  of  soroe  sequeni 
kvas  previously  known  only  a» 


interesting  questioi] 
whether  there  are  any  necessary 
limits  to  this  philosophicid  operation, 
or  wbetber  it  may  proceed  until  all 
the  aniform  sequences  in  nature  are 
resolved  into  some  one  usivers^  law. 
For  this  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
the  ultimatum  towards  which  the 
progress  of  induction,  by  the  Deduc- 
tive Method  resU[ig  on  a  basis  oE 
ob!«irvatiun  and  experiment,  is  tend- 
ing. Projects  of  this  kind  were  uni- 
versal in  the  infancy  of  philosophy, 
any  speculations  vhich  held  out  s 
less  brilliant  prospect  being  in  those 
early  times  deemed  not  worth  pursu- 
ing. And  the  idea  receives  so  much 
^parent  countenance  from  the  nature 
of  the  most  remarkable  achievements 
of  modem  science,  that  speculators 
are  even  now  frequently  appearing 
who  profess  either  to  have  solved  tho 
problem  or  to  Bu^;ost  modes  in  wbioh 
it  may  one  day  be  solved.  Bran 
where  pretensions  of  this  magnituds 
are  not  mode,  the  character  of  tbe 
solutions  which  are  given  or  sou^t 
of  particular  classes  of  phenomena 
often  involves  such  conceptions  of 
what  constitutes  explanation  as  would 
render  the  notion  of  explaining  all 
phenomena  whatever  by  means  of 
some  on  ecauae  or  law,  perfectly  ad- 

g  2.  It  is  therefore  useful  to  remark 
that  the  ultimate  Lavs  uf  Nature  can- 
not possibly  be  less  numerous  than 
the  diatinguiahable  sensations  or  other 
feelings  of  our  nature — those,  I  mean, 
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which  are  diatiilgmBhable  from  6ne 
another  in  quality,  and  not  merely  in 
quantity  or  degree.  For  example, 
since  there  is  a  phenomenon  8ui  gene- 
ris caUed  colour,  which  our  conscious- 
ness testifies  to  be  not  a  particular 
degree  of  some  other  phenomenon,  as 
heat,  or  odour,  or  motion,  but  intrin- 
sically unlike  all  others,  it  follows 
that  there  are  ultimate  laws  of  colour  ; 
that  though  the  facts  of  colour  may 
admit  of  explanation,  they  never  can 
be  explained  from  laws  of  heat  or 
odour  alone,  or  of  motion  alone,  but 
that,  however  far  the  explanation 
may  be  carried,  there  will  always  re- 
main in  it  a  law  of  colour.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  might  not  possibly  be 
shown  that  some  other  phenomenon, 
some  chemical  or  mechanical  ac- 
tion, for  example,  invariably  precedes 
and  is  the  cause  of  every  phenome- 
non of  colour.  But  though  this,  if 
proved,  would  be  an  important  ex- 
tension of  our  knowledge  of  nature, 
it  would  not  explain  how  or  why 
a  motion  or  a  chemical  action  can 

Eroduce  a  sensation  of  colour ;  and 
owever  diligent  might  be  our  scru- 
tiny of  the  phenomena,  whatever 
number  of  hidden  links  we  might  de- 
tect in  the  chain  of  causation  termi- 
nating in  the  colour,  the  last  link 
would  still  be  a  law  of  colour,  not  a 
law  of  motion,  nor  of  any  other  phe- 
nomenon whatever.  Nor  does  this 
observation  apply  only  to  colour,  as 
compared  with  any  other  of  the  great 
classes  of  sensations ;  it  applies  to 
every  particular  colour,  as  compared 
with  others.  White  colour  can  in  no 
manner  be  explained  exclusively  by 
the  laws  of  the  production  of  red 
colour.  In  any  attempt  to  explain 
it,  we  cannot  but  introduce,  as  one 
element  of  the  explanation,  the  pro- 
position that  some  antecedent  or  other 
produces  the  sensation  of  white. 

The  ideal  limit,  therefore,  of  the 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena 
(towards  which,  as  towards  other  ideal 
limits,  we  are  constantly  tending, 
without  the  prospect  of  ever  com- 
pletely attaining  it)  would  be  to  show 


that  each  distinguishable  variety  of 
our  sensations,  or  other  states  of  con- 
sciousness, has  only  one  sort  of  cause : 
that,  for  example,  whenever  we  per- 
ceive a  white  colour,  there  is  some 
one  condition  or  set  of  conditions 
which  is  always  present,  and  the 
presence  of  which  always  produces  in 
us  that  sensation.  As  long  as  there 
are  several  known  modes  of  produc- 
tion of  a  phenomenon,  (several  dif- 
ferent substances,  for  instance,  which 
have  the  property  of  whiteness,  and 
between  which  we  cannot  trace  any 
other  resemblance,)  so  long  it  is  not 
impossible  that  one  of  these  modes 
of  production  may  be  resolved  into 
another,  or  that  all  of  them  may  be 
resolved  into  some  more  general  mode 
of  production  not  hitherto  recognised. 
But  when  the  modes  of  production 
are  reduced  to  one,  we  cannot,  in 
point  of  simplification,  go  any  further. 
This  one  may  not,  after  all,  be  the 
ultimate  mode ;  there  may  be  other 
links  to  be  discovered  between  the 
supposed  cause  and  the  effect ;  but 
we  can  only  further  resolve  the  known 
law,  by  introducing  some  other  law 
hitherto  unknown;  which  will  not 
diminish  the  number  of  ultimate 
laws. 

In  what  cases,  accordingly,  has 
science  been  most  successful  in  ex- 
plaining phenomena,  by  resolving 
their  complex  laws  into  laws  of  greater 
simplicity  and  generality  ?  Hitherto 
chiefly  in  cases  of  the  propagation  of 
various  phenomena  through  space : 
and,  first  and  principally,  the  most 
extensive  and  important  of  all  facts  of 
that  description,  mechanical  motion. 
Now  this  is  exactly  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  principles  heue  laid 
down.  Not  only  is  motion  one  of 
the  most  universal  of  all  phenomena, 
it  is  also  (as  might  be  expected  from 
that  circumstance)  one  of  those  which, 
apparently  at  least,  are  produced  in 
the  greatest  number  of  ways  ;  but  the 
phenomenon  itself  is  always,  to  our 
sensations,  the  same  in  every  respect 
but  degree.  Differences  of  duration 
or  of  velocity   are   evidently  differ- 
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enci  in  degree  only  ;  and  diffarencen 
of  dii>eotioii  in  tipaoe,  which  alone  has 
any  lemblBiice  o(  being  a  dietinctiOD 
in  Itind,  entirejy  disappear  (ao  fa/t  ns 
1  ooncemed)  by  a 
a  poaition  ;  indeed 


kcoordiiig  t 
and  motioDfi 


And 

again,  motion  in  a  atraight  Une  and 
in  a,  curve  ore  no  utherwiae  distinct 
than  that  tha  one  ia  motion  continu- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  the  other 
is  motion  which  at  eouh  instiuit 
changes  its  direction.  Th«e  is,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  prinoipleB  I 
have  stated,  no  absurdity  fn  suppos- 
ing that  all  motion  may  be  produced 
in  one  and  the  same  way,  by  the 
same  kind  of  cause.  Accordingly, 
the  greatest  achisvements  in  physical 


one  observed  low  o£  the  production 
of  motion  intci  the  laws  of  other  known 
modes  of  production,  or  the  laws  of 
sevora!  such  modes  into  one  more 
general  mode ;  ns  when  the  fall  of 
budiBB  to  the  earth,  and  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  ware  brought  under 
the  one  law  of  the  mutual  attmction 
of  all  pofticles  of  matter  ;  when  the 
motions  said  to  be  produced  by  mag- 
netism were  shown  to  be  produo^ 
by  electricity  ;  when  the  motions  of 
fluids  in  a  lateral  direction,  or  even 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  gravity, 
were  shown  to  he  proiiuced  by  gravity; 
and  the  like.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  distinct  causes  of  motion  still  un- 
resolved into  one  another— gravita- 
tion, heat,  electricity,  chemical  action 
nervous  actaon,  and  do  forth  ;  but 
whether  the  efforts  of  the  present 
jSeneration  of  sarans  to  resolye  all 
these  dfSereut  niodrs  of  production 
into  one,  aro  ultjiiiatety  successfal  or 
not,  the  attempt  so  to  lUBolve  them 
is  perfectly  legitimate.  For  though 
these  various  cnuses  produoc,  in  other 
respscta,  seniiatiuna  intrinsically  dif 
'  :rcnt,  and  are  not,  therefore,  capabli 


of  bei. 


olved  ii 


motion,  il 


ttiat  1*B       ' 


for  as  they  all 
is  quita  possible 
immeoiate  antecedent  of  the  motion 
may  in  all  these  different  cases  be 
the  some ;  nor  is  it  impoesibie  that 
these  various  agencies  themselves 
may,  as  the  new  doctrines  asierl^  alt 
of  them  have  fortheir  own  immediate 
leedent  modes  of  molecularmotion. 


Wo  I 


irilliu' 


es,  aa,  for  inatauoe,  to  the 
proportion  of  light,  sound,  heat,  tiec- 
tridty,  Ac,  through  apace,  or  any  of 
the  other  phenomena  which  have  tfeen 
found  susceptible  uf  eiplanation  fay 
the  resolntion  of  their  observed  laws 
into  more  general  lawa.  Enongb  has 
been  said  to  display  the  differsnce  be- 
tween the  kind  of  cxplanatiDn  anil 
resolution  of  lawa  which  is  chimeri- 
eal.  Hid  that  of  which  the  aocompUsh- 
ment  is  the  great  aim  of  acienoe ;  anil 
to  show  into  what  sort  of  elements 
the  resolntion  must  be  effected,  if  at 
all.* 

"  As  is  well  rBinnrknrt  by  Profaasor  Bain. 


limlLity 

¥he"ir 
oeleitiali 


the  liniitA  of  t&diuUon," 
U>  InduotivQ  ffenortUsatioa 
•j>  the  sersement  or  oom- 
InduonoD  Buppnsss  ilml- 
eitDniEOa ;  and  wtigu  toah- 


BtmUd^ty  of  terrBvliisl  Emvlty  bo 
Hal  otUactJon  nmblsa  tba  Iws  to  te 

cnpDliuy  attmoaoo,  aolu- 
ien  of  oomisnt<.  Ac,  Uub 
^(itnlsd  not  B>  ■  BliBtiitf, 
L  iliiEle  rausntlTe  link,  the 
agio  ageucy.  ...  It  u  be 
le  can  mercu  grtvitrUBcIf 
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§  3.  As,  however,  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  of  the  principles  of  a  true 
method  of  philosophising  which  does 
not  require  to  be  guarded  against 
errors  on  both  sides,  I  must  enter  a 
caveat  against  another  misapprehen- 
sion, of  a  kind  directly  contrary  to 
the  preceding.  M.  Comte,  among 
other  occasions  on  which  he  has  con- 
demned, with  some  asperity,  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  phenomena  which 
are  "evidently  primordial,"  (mean- 
ing, apparently,  no  more  than  that 
every  peculiar  phenomenon  must 
have  at  least  one  peculiar  and  there- 
fore inexplicable  law,)  has  spoken  of 
the  attempt  to  furnish  any  explana- 
tion of  the  colour  belonging  to  each 
substance,  *'la  couleur  ^limentaire 
propre  ^  chaque  substance,''  as  essen- 
tially illusory.  "No  one,"  says  he, 
"in  our  time  attempts  to  explion  the 
particular  specific  gravity  of  each  sub- 
stance or  of  each  structure.     Why 

tion,  they  dififer  widely ;  so  widely  that  we 
should  have  to  state  totally  distinct  laws 
for  each.  Gravity  is  common  to  all  matter, 
and  equal  in  amount  in  equal  masses  of 
matter,  whatever  be  the  kind ;  it  follows 
the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  space  from  a 
point,  (the  inverse  square  of  the  <Ustance ;) 
it  extends  to  distances  unlimited ;  it  is 
indestructible  and  invariable.  Cohesion  is 
special  for  each  separate  substance ;  it  de- 
creases according  to  distance  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  inverse  square,  vanishing 
entirely  at  very  small  distances.  Two  such 
forces  have  not  sufficient  kindred  to  be 
generalised  into  one  force ;  the  generalisa- 
tion is  only  illusory ;  the  statement  of  the 
difference  would  still  make  two  forces; 
while  the  consideration  of  one  would  not 
in  any  way  simplify  the  phenomena  of  the 
other,  as  mippened  in  the  generalisation  of 
gravity  itself." 

To  the  impassable  limit  of  the  explana- 
tion of  laws  of  nature,  set  forth  in  the  text, 
must  therefore  be  added  a  further  limita- 
tion. Although,  when  the  phenomena  to 
be  explained  are  not,  in  their  own  nature, 
genencally  distinct,  the  attempt  to  refer 
them  to  the  same  cause  is  scientifically 
legitimate ;  yet  to  the  success  of  the 
attempt  it  is  indispensable  that  the  cause 
should  be  shown  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing them  according  to  the  same  law. 
Otherwise  the  unity  of  cause  is  a  mere 
guess,  and  the  generalisation  only  a  nomi- 
nal one,  which,  even  if  admitted,  would 
not  diminish  the  number  of  ultimate  laws 
of  nature. 


should  it  be  otherwise  as  to  the 
specific  colour,  the  notion  of  which 
is  undoubtedly  no  less  primordial?"  * 

Now,  although,  as  he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, a  colour  must  always  remain 
a  different  thing  from  a  weight  or  a 
sound,  varieties  of  colour  might  never- 
theless follow,  or  correspond  to,  given 
varieties  of  weight,  or  sound,  or  some 
other  phenomenon  as  different  as 
these  are  from  colour  itself.  It  is 
one  question  what  a  thing  is,  and 
another  what  it  depends  on  ;  and 
though  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of 
an  elementary  phenomenon  is  not 
to  obtain  any  new  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  itself,  that 
is  no  reason  against  attempting  to 
discover  the  conditions.  The  inter- 
dict against  endeavouring  to  reduce 
distinctions  of  colour  to  any  common 
principle  would  have  held  equally 
good  against  a  like  attempt  on  the 
subject  of  distinctions  of  sound, 
which,  nevertheless,  have  been  found 
to  be  inmiediately  preceded  and  caused 
by  distinguishable  varieties  in  the 
vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  though  a 
sound,  no  doubt,  is  quite  as  different 
as  a  colour  is  from  any  motion  of 
particles,  vibratory  or  otherwise.  We 
might  add,  that,  in  the  case  of  colours, 
there  are  strong  positive  indications 
that  they  are  not  ultimate  properties 
of  the  different  kinds  of  substances, 
but  depend  on  conditions  capable  of 
being  superinduced  upon  ah  sub- 
stances ;  since  there  is  no  substance 
which  cannot,  according  to  the  kind 
of  light  thrown  upon  it,  be  made  to 
assume  almost  airy  colour  ;  and  since 
almost  every  change  in  the  mode  of 
aggregation  of  the  particles  of  the 
same  substance  is  attended  with 
alterations  in  its  colour,  and  in  its  opti- 
cal properties  generally. 

The  really  weak  point  in  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to 
account  for  colours  by  the  vibrations 
of  a  finid,  is  not  that  the  attempt  itself 
is  unphilosophical,  but  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fluid,  and  the  fact  of  its 

*  Cours  de  Philotophie  Pontive,  ii.  656. 
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Tibrator;  motion,  are  not  proved,  bii 
ore  BSBiunei),  on  no  other  ground  thsn 
the  facility  they  are  sappcwed  ' 
nilord  of  explaining  the.  pheiiome 
And  this  conBideratiun  leudit  to  the 
importuit  qutetiuD  of  tbe  proper  uflo 
of  (cientifio  hypotheBes  ;  the  coi 
tion  of  whidi  with  tbe  subject  •>'■ 
ciplanatiuii  of  the  phenomea 
iiHtnre,  and  uf  the  ataxiiSBxy  liinitu 
to  that  exiilanatioii,  needs  not  bf 
pointed  out. 

§  4-  An  hypotheaiB  is  any  BUppoei- 
tion  which  we  make  (either  withoni 
actual  evidence,  or  on  evidence  avow- 
edly insnf&ctent)  in  order  to  endeavour 
to  deduce  from  it  conclufions  in  ac- 
cordance with  facts  which  ars  known 
to  be  rea) ;  under  the  idea  that  if  tbe 
concluBionB  to  which  the  hypotheais 
leads  are  known  truths,  the  hypo- 
thesis itself  either  must  be,  or  at  least 
is  likely  to  be,  true.  If  tbe  bjpo- 
theaia  relates  to  the  cause  or  mode  of 
production  of  a  phenomenon,  it  wi 
nerve,  if  admitted,  to  explain  suo 
facta  as  are  found  capable  of  bein 
deduced  from  it.  And  this  espiani 
tion  is  the  puipose  of  many,  if  not 
most,  hypotheses.  Since  explaining, 
in  the  mentilio  sen^e,  means  resolving 


a  unifor 


0  the  laws  of 


more  general  ones  from  which  it  is 
Gapable  of  being  deductively  inferred; 
if  there  do  not  exist  any  known  laws 
which  fulfil  this  requirement,  we  may 


An  hypothesis  being  a  mere  suj)- 
position,  there  are  no  other  limits  to 
hypotheses  than  thost 
imagination:  we  may 
imagine,  by  way  of  ac 
efiect,  some  cause  of  a  kind  utterly 
unknown,  and  acting  according  to  a 
law  altogether  fictitious.  But  as  hypo- 
theses of  this  sort  would  not  have  any 
of  the  plausibility  belungiog  to  thaw 
which    >Uy   themselves    by   analogy 


laws  et  mabnv  4 


which  arbitrary  hypiitt; 
rally  invented  to  satiify,  by  euablinp^ 
the  imagination  to  represent  to  itevlf 
an  obscure  phenomenon  in  a  familiar 
light,  there  is  probably  no  hypnthesis 
in  the  history  of  sdence  in  which  both 
the  agent  itw^If  and  the  law  of  its 
operation  were  fictitious.  Either  the 
phenomenon  assigned  as  the  cause  is 
real,  but  the  law  according'  to  which 
it  acts  merely  supposed,  or  the  cause 
is  fictitious,  but  ii  supposed  to  pro- 
duce its  effects  according  to  laws 
similar  to  those  of  some  known  cloes 
of  phenomena.  An  instance  of  the 
first  kind  is  afforded  by  the  different 
Buppositions  made  respecting  the  low 
of  the  planetary  central  force  an- 
terior to  the  discovery  of  the  tme  law. 
that  the  force  varies  as  the  inverse 
FHjuare  of  the  distance ;  which  aim 
su^ested  itself  to  Newton,  io  the  first 
instance,  as  an  hypotbeus,  and  was 
verified  by  proving  that  it  ted  de- 
ductively to  Kepler's  laws.  Hypo- 
theses of  the  second  kind  are  such  as 
the  vortices  of  Descartes,  which  wore 
fictitious,  but  were  supposed  to  obey 
the  known  laws  of  rotatory  motion  ; 
or  the  two  rival  hypotheses  respecting 
the  nature  of  light,  the  one  ascribing 
tbe  phenomena  to  a  fluid  emitted  from 
all  luminous  bodies,  the  other  (now 
generally  received)  attributing  them 
to  vibratory  motions  among  the  par- 
ticles of  an  ether  pervading  all  space. 
Of  the  existence  of  either  fluid  there 
is  no  evidence,  lave  the  explanation 
they  are  calculated  to  afford  of  some 
of  the  phenomena ;  but  they  are  snp- 
poeed  to  produce  their  effects  aooord- 
.„™  .~  1 — , —  1„....  .  the  ordinary  laws 


ingW 


n  tbe  c 


!,  and  in  the  other,  those  of  the 
ution  of  undulatory  movementn 
_  the  particles  of  an  elastic  fluid- 
icording  to  the  foreeoing  remarks, 
hypotheses  are  invented  to  enable  the 
Deductive  Method  to  be  earlier  ap- 
plied to  phenomena.     But  *  in  order 
tu  discover  tbe  cause  of  any  phono- 
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menon  by  the  Deductive  Method,  the 
process  must  consist  of  three  parts — 
induction,  ratiocination,  and  verifica- 
tion. Induction,  (the  place  of  which, 
however,  may  be  supplied  by  a  prior 
deduction,)  to  ascertain  the  laws  of 
the  causes  ;  ratiocination,  to  compute 
from  those  laws  how  the  causes  will 
operate  in  the  particular  combination 
known  to  exist  in  the  case  in  hand  ; 
-verification,  by  comparing  this  calcu- 
lated effect  with  the  actual  phenome- 
non. No  one  of  these  three  parts  of 
the  process  can  be  dispensed  with.  In 
the  deduction  which  proves  the  iden- 
tity of  gravity  with  the  central  force 
of  the  solar  system,  all  the  three  are 
foimd.  First,  it  is  proved  from  the 
moon's  motions  that  the  earth  attracts 
her  with  a  force  varying  as  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  distance.  This 
(though  partly  dependent  on  prior 
deductions)  corresponds  to  the  first 
or  purely  inductive  step,  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  law  of  the  cause. 
Secondly,  from  this  law,  and  from 
the  knowledge  previously  obtained  of 
the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the 
earth,  and  of  the  actual  amount  of 
her  deflection  from  the  tangent,  it  is 
ascertained  with  what  rapidity  the 
earth's  attraction  would  cause  the 
moon  lio  fall,  if  she  were  no  farther 
off  and  no  more  acted  upon  by  ex- 
traneous forces  than  terrestrial  bodies 
are;  that  is  the  second  step,  the 
ratiocination.  Finally,  this  calculated 
velocity  being  compajred  with  the  ob- 
served velocity  with  which  all  heavy 
bodies  fall,  by  mere  gravity,  towards 
the  surface  of  the  earth  (sixteen  feet 
in  the  first  second,  forty-eight  in  the 
second,  and  so  forth,  in  the  ratio  of 
the  odd  numbers,  i,  3,  5,  &c.),  the 
two  quantities  are  found  to  agree. 
The  order  in  which  the  steps  are  here 
presented  was  not  that  of  their  dis- 
covery ;  but  it  is  their  correct  logical 
order,  as  portions  of  the  proof  that 
the  same  attraction  of  the  earth  which 
causes  the  moon's  motion  causes  also 
the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth, 
a  proof  which  is  thus  complete  in  all 
its  parts. 


Now,  the  Hypothetical  Method  sup- 
presses the  first  of  the  three  steps, 
the  induction  to  ascertain  the  law, 
and  contents  itself  with  the  other  two 
operations,  ratiocination  and  verifica- 
tion, the  law  which  is  reasoned  from 
being  assumed  instead  of  proved. 

This  process  may  evidently  be  legi- 
timate on  one  supposition,  namely,  if 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  such  that 
the  final  step,  the  verification,  shall 
amount  to  and  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
a  complete  induction.  We  want  to 
be  assured  that  the  law  we  have  hypo- 
thetically  assumed  is  a  true  one  ;  and 
its  leading  deductively  to  true  results 
will  afford  this  assurance,  provided 
the  case  be  such  that  a  false  law  can- 
not lead  to  a  true  result — provided 
no  law  except  the  very  one  which  we 
have  assumed  can  lead  deductively  to 
the  same  conclusions  which  that  leads 
to.  And  this  proviso  is  often  realised. 
For  example,  in  the  very  complete 
specimen  of  deduction  which  we  just 
cited,  the  original  major  premise  of 
the  ratiocination,  the  law  of  the  at- 
tractive force,  was  ascertained  in  this 
mode,  by  this  legitimate  employment 
of  the  Hypothetical  Method.  New- 
ton began  by  an  assumption  that  the 
force  which  at  each  instant  deflects  a 
planet  from  its  rectilineal  course,  and 
makes  it  describe  a  curve  round  the 
sun,  is  a  force  tending  directly  to- 
wards the  sun.  He  then  proved  that 
if  this  be  so  the  planet  will  describe, 
as  we  know  by  Kepler's  first  law  that 
it  does  describe,  equal  areas  in  equal 
times ;  and,  lastly,  he  proved  that  if 
the  force  acted  in  any  other  direction 
whatever,  the  planet  would  not  de- 
scribe equal  areas  in  equal  times.  It 
being  thus  shown  that  no  other  hypo- 
thesis would  accord  with  the  facts, 
the  assumption  was  proved ;  the  hypo- 
thesis became  an  inductive  truth. 
Not  only  did  Newton  asceHain  by 
this  hypothetical  process  the  direc- 
tion of  the  deflecting  force,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  exactly  the  same  manner 
to  ascertain  the  law  of  variation  of 
the  quantity  of  that  force.  He  as- 
sumed that  the  force  varied  inversely 
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OB  the  Bqnare  of  the  dietnuce,  gbovred 
that  from  this  assiuDptinn  the  remajn- 
ii^  two  of  Kepier'e  laws  might  be 
deduced,  and,  fiDidl;,  thut  any  uther 
law  of  variation  would  givo  rcsultA 
Inconsistent  with  those  laws,  and  in- 
cunaistoQt,  thereCore,  with  the  teal 
motions  of  the  planets,  uF  nhich  Kep- 
ler's laws  were  known  to  be  a  correct 

1  have  said  that  in  this  case  the 
verification  fulfils  the  coniiltinns  of 
an  induction ;  but  an  induction  oE 
what  W'tt !  On  examination  we  find 
that  It  conforms  to  the  canon  of  the 
Method  of  Difference.  It  affonls  the 
two  instances,  A  B  C,  a  i  <■,  and  B  G, 
li  c  A  repreaenta  central  force ; 
ABO,  the  planets  plan  a  central 
force  ;  B  0,  the  planets  apart  from  a 
central  force.  The  planets  with  a 
central  force  give  a,  areas  proportional 
to  the  tUnaa ;  the  planets  without  a 
central  force  give  be  {net  of  mutions) 
without  a,  or  with  Bomething  else  in- 
stead uf  a.  This  is  the  Method  of 
Difference  in  alL  ltd  strictness.  It  is 
true,  the  two  instances  which  the 
method  requires  are  obtained  in  this 
cose,  not  by  experiment,  but  by  a 
prior  deduction.  But  that  is  of  no 
coDseqnenoe.  It  ia  immaterial  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  from 
-which  we  derive  the  assurance  that 
A  B  G  will  ;prDduce  a  fi  c,  and  B  C 
onlj  i  e ,'  it  is  enough  that  we  have 
that  assurance.  In  the  present  cose,  a 
process  of  reasoning  furnished  New- 
ton with  the  very  instances  whicli, 
if  the  nature  of  the  case  had  adndtted 
of  it,  he  would  have  sought  by  expori- 

It  is  thus  perfectly  possible,  and 
indeed  is  a  very  common  ooonirence, 
that  what  was  an  hypothesis  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inquiry,  becomes  a 
proved  law  of  nature  before  its  close. 
But  in  order  that  this  should  happen, 
we  must  be  able,  either  by  deduction 
or  experiment,  to  obtain  both  the  in- 
stances which  the  Method  of  Wfftr- 
ence  requires.  That  we  are  able  from 
the  hypothesis  to  deduce  the  known 
facts,  give*  only  tl<e  ufGnuative  iti- 


It  is  eqnai^^^ 


stance,  A  B 

necessary  that  wo  should  be  aHe  In 
ibtain,  as  Newton  did,  the  negative 
in»timoe  I)  C,  A  e,  by  showing  that 
no  antu  cedent,  except  the  one  assumed 
in  the  hypotheMB,  would  in  oonjunc- 
tjon  with  B  G  produce  a. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  as- 
Buranoe  cannot  bo  obtained  when  tho 
cause  assumed  in  the  hypothesis  is  bo 
unknown  cause,  imagined  solely  to 
acooiint  for  a.  When  we  are  only 
seeking  to  determine  the  precise  law 
of  a  cause  already  ascertained,  or  to 
distinguish  the  particular  agent  which 
ia  in  fact  the  cause,  among  several 
agents  of  the  same  kind,  one  or  other 
of  which  it  is  already  known  to  be, 
we  may  then  obtain  the  negative  in- 
stance. An  inquiry  which  of  the 
bodies  of  the  snlkr  system  causes  by 
tta  attraction  some  particular  irregu- 
larity in  the  orbit  or  periodic  time  of 
some  satellite  or  comet,  would  be  a 
case  of  the  second  description.  New- 
ton's was  a  case  of  the  first.  If 
it  had  not  been  previously  known 
that  the  planets  were  hindered  from 
moving  in  straight  lines  by  some 
force  tending  towards  the  interior  of 
their  orbit,  though  the  exact  direo- 
tion  was  doubtful ;  or  if  it  hod  not 
been  known  that  the  force  increased 
in  some  proportion  or  other  as  the 
distance  diminished,  and  dintinished 
as  it  increased,  Newton's  argument 
would  nut  have  proved  his  conclusion. 
Tliese  facts,  however,  being  already 
certain,  tho  range  of  admissible  mp- 
positions  waa  limited  to  the  vorioua 
possible  directions  of  a  line,  and  the 
variooa  possible  numerical  relations 
between  the  variatiDas  of  the  distance, 
and  the  variations  of  the  attractive 
force  :  now  among  these  it  was  euHiIy 
shown  that  different  suppositiona 
could  not  lead  to  identiod  conse- 
<|uences. 

Accordingly,  Newton  could  not 
have  performed  his  second  great 
sdentifio  operation,  that  of  identify- 
hig  terrestrial  gravity  with  the  cen- 
tral force  of  the  solar  systeui,  l^  the 
some  hypothetical  method.      When 
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the  law  of  the  moon's  attraction  had 
been  proved  from  the  data  of  the 
moon  itself,  then  on  finding  the  same 
law  to  accord  with  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  gravity,  he  was  warranted 
in  adopting  it  as  the  law  of  those 
phenomena  likewise ;  but  it  would 
not  have  been  allowable  for  him, 
without  any  lunar  data,  to  assume 
that  the  moon  was  attracted  towards 
the  earth  with  a  force  as  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance,  merely  because 
that  ratio  would  enable  him  to  ac- 
count for  terrestrial  gravity  :  for  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  prove  that  the  observed  law  of  the 
fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth  could 
not  result  from  any  force,  save  one 
extending  to  the  moon,  and  propor- 
tional to  the  inverse  square. 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  a  condition 
of  the  most  genuinely  scientific  hypo- 
thesis, that  it  be  not  destined  always 
to  remain  an  hypothesis,  but  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  either  proved 
or  disproved  by  comparison  with  ob- 
served facts.  This  condition  is  ful- 
filled when  the  effect  is  already  known 
to  depend  on  the  very  cause  supposed, 
and  the  hypothesis  relates  only  to  the 
precise  mode  of  dependence  ;  the  law 
of  the  variation  of  the  effect  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  in  the  quantity 
or  in  the  relations  of  the  cause.  With 
these  may  be  classed  the  hypotheses 
which  do  not  make  any  supposition 
with  regard  to  causation,  but  only  with 
regard  to  the  law  of  correspondence 
between  facts  which  accompany  each 
other  in  their  variations,  though  there 
may  be  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  them.  Such  were  the  dif- 
ferent false  hypotheses  which  Kepler 
made  respecting  the  law  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  light.  It  was  known  that  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  refraction 
varied  with  every  variation  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  incidence,  but 
it  was  not  known  how ;  that  is,  what 
changes  of  the  one  corresponded  t() 
the  different  changes  of  the  other. 
In  this  case  any  law,  different  from 
the  true  one,  must  have  led  to  false 
results.     And,  lastly,  we  must  add  to 


these  all  hypothetical  modes  of  merely 
representing,  or  describingf  pheno- 
mena ;  such  as  the  hypothesis  of  the 
ancient  astronomers  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  moved  in  circles  ;  the  various 
hypotheses  of  excentrics,  deferents, 
and  epicycles,  which  were  added  to 
that  original  hypothesis ;  the  nine- 
teen false  hypotheses  which  Kepler 
made  and  abandoned  respecting  the 
form  of  the  planetary  orbits ;  and 
even  the  doctrine  in  which  he  finally 
rested,  that  those  orbits  are  ellipses, 
which  was  but  an  hypothesis  like  the 
rest  until  verified  by  facts. 

In  all  these  cases,  verification  is 
proof  ;  if  the  supposition  accords  with 
the  phenomena,  there  needs  no  other 
evidence  of  it.  But  in  order  that  this 
may  be  the  case,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
necessary,  when  the  hypothesis  relates 
to  causation,  that  the  supposed  cause 
should  not  only  be  a  real  phenomenon, 
something  actually  existing  in  nature, 
but  should  be  already  known  to  ex- 
ercise, or  at  least  to  be  capable  of  ex- 
ercising, an  infiuence  of  some  sort 
over  the  effect.  In  any  other  case, 
it  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis  that  we  are 
able  to  deduce  the  real  phenomena 
from  it. 

Is  it,  then,  never  allowable,  in  a 
scientific  hypothesis,  to  assume  a 
cause ;  but  only  to  ascribe  an  as- 
sumed law  to  a  known  cause  ?  I  do 
not  assert  this.  I  only  say,  that  in 
the  latter  case  alone  can  the  hypo- 
thesis be  received  as  true  merely 
because  it  explains  the  phenomena. 
In  the  former  case  it  may  be  very 
useful  by  suggesting  a  line  of  in- 
vestigation which  may  possibly  ter- 
minate in  obtaining  real  proof.  But, 
for  this  purpose,  as  is  justly  remarked 
by  M.  Comte,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  cause  suggested  by  the  hypothesis 
should  be  in  its  own  nature  suscep- 
tible of  being  proved  by  other  evi- 
dence. This  seems  to  be  the  philoso- 
phical import  of  Newton's  maxim,  (so 
often  cited  with  approbation  by  sub- 
sequent writers,)  that  the  cause  as- 
signed for  any  phenomenon  must  not 


only  bs  Huah  aa,  it  bdniittod,  wmild 
ux[Lliua  the  pbeonmenon,  but  must 
aim  be  a  rei-a  caum,  Wbat  he  meoat 
by  a  vera  eaiua  Newton  did  not  in- 
deed very  expliciUj  define  ;  and  Dr. 
Whewell,  who  dissents  from  the  pro- 
priety of  any  Buch  restriction  upOD 
the  latitude  of  fraining  hypotheaea, 
has  had  little  difticultj  in  showing* 
that  hia  conception  of  it  was  Deither 
preciBe  nor  coDiiiatent  ivith  itself :  ac- 
eordinely  his  optical  theory  was  a 
signal  inataooe  of  the  violation  of  his 
(iwu  rule.  It  is  oertainly  not  iieces- 
Hatj  that  the  cause  assigned  nhould 
be  a  aause  already  known  ;  othetwine 
we  ahould  aacrilice  our  beat  oppor- 
tunities  u(  becoming  acquainted  with 
new  cauaEB.  Bnt  what  u  tru;  in  the 
maxim  is,  that  the  cause,  though  not 
known  previously,  should  be  capable 
of  being  known  thereafter :  that  its 
existence  should  be  capable  of  being 
detected,  and  its  connection  with  the 
effeat  neeribed  to  it  should  be  euscep- 
tible  of  being  proved,  by  independent 
evidence.  The  hypotliesis,  by  sug- 
gesting observations  and  eKperiments, 
puts  us  on  the  rood  to  that  inde- 
pendent evidence  if  it  be  really  at- 
bunable  ;  and  till  it  be  attained,  the 
hypothesis  ought  only  to  count  for  a 
uiore  or  less  plausible  conjecture. 

§  5-  This  tunotion,  however,  of 
bypothesen,  in  one  which  must  be 
reckoned  absolutely  indispensable  in 
aoience.  When  Newton  said,  "  Hypo- 
theses noD  fingo,"  he  did  not  mean 
that  he  deprived  himself  of  the  farali- 
ties  of  investigation  oifarded  by  aa- 
auming  in  the  first  instance  what  he 
hoped  ultimately  to  be  able  to  prove- 
Without  sncb  asaumptions,  science 
coold  never  have  attained  its  present 
state  :  they  are  necessary  steps  in  the 
prc^resa  to  something  more  certain  ; 
and  nearly  eveiything  which  is  now 
theory  waa  once  hypothesis.  Even 
in  purely  experimental  Bdeiice,  some 
indncement  is  neoeesary  fur  ' 
one  experiment  rather  tb^ 


.ss 


*  PhilctoiAg  itf"  DiKovtrtf,  pp.  185  et 


and  though  it  is  abstractly  {■ 
that  all  the  experiments  which  have 
been  tried  might  have  iKen  prodaced 
by  the  mere  desire  to  ascertain  what 
would  happen  in  certain  clrcumHtuices, 
without  any  previous  conjecture  as  to 
the  result ;  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  those 
UnobvioUB,  delicate,  and  often  com- 
brons  and  tediom  processes  ol  ex- 
periment, which  have  thrown  moat 
light  upon  the  general  constitution  oF 
nature,  would  hardly  ever  have  been 
uiidertalten  by  the  persons  or  at  the 
time  they  were,  unless  it  had  seemed 
to  depend  on  them  whether  acme 
general  doctrine  or  tbeoi?  which  had 
been  suggeated,  but  not  yet  proved, 
should  be  admitted  or  not.  If  this 
be  true  even  of  merely  experimental 
inquiry,  the  conversion  of  experi- 
Diental  into  deductive  ttutiis  could 
atill  less  have  been  effected  without 
large  temporary  assistance  from  hypo- 
theses. The  process  of  tracing  regu- 
larity in  any  complicated,  and  at  first 
sight  confuaed  set  of  appearances,  is 
necessarily  tentative :  we  begin  by 
making  any  Bupposition,  evea  «  fnlse 
one,  to  see  what  consequences  will 
follow  from  it ;  and  by  observing  how 
these  differ  from  the  real  phenomena, 
we  learn  what  corrections  to  make 
in  our  asBumption.  The  simplest 
supposition  which  accords  with  the 
more  obvious  facts  is  the  best  to 
begin  with,  because  its  consequences 
are  the  moat  easily  traced.  This 
mde  hypothesia  ia  thou  rudely  cor- 
rected, and  the  operation  repeated ; 
and  tjie  comparison  of  the  conse- 
quences dedncible  from  the  corrected 
hyiiothesia  with  the  observed  facta 
snggests  still  further  correction,  until 
the  deductive  reanlta  are  at  last  made 
to  tally  with  the  phenomena.  "Some 
fact  is  as  yet  little  uuderstood,  or 
BOme  law  is  unknown  ;  we  frama  on 
the  subject  an  iiypothesia  as  aeoordanl 
as  possible  with  the  whole  of  the  data 
already  poBsesaed ;  and  the  science, 
being  thus  enabled  to  move  forward 
freely,  alwaya  ends  by  leading  to  new 
cuni^equences  ca|)ab1e  of  observation, 
which  either  confirm  or  refute,  UD' 
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equivocally,  the  first  supposition.'* 
Neither  inductioD  nor  deduction  would 
enable  us  to  understand  even  the 
simplest  phenomena,  "if  we  did  not 
often  commence  by  anticipating  on 
the  results  ;  by  making  a  provisional 
supposition,  at  first  essentially  con- 
jectural, as  to  some  of  the  very 
notions  which  constitute  the  final 
object  of  the  inquiry."*  Let  any 
one  watch  the  manner  in  which  he 
himself  unravels  a  complicated  mass 
of  evidence  ;  let  him  observe  how,  for 
instance,  he  elicits  the  true  history 
of  any  occurrence  from  the  involved 
statements  of  one  or  of  many  wit- 
nesses :  he  will  find  that  he  does  not 
take  all  the  items  of  evidence  into 
his  mind  at  once,  and  attempt  to 
weave  them  together :  he  extem- 
porises, from  a  few  of  the  particulars, 
a  first  rude  theory  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  facts  took  place,  and  then 
looks  at  the  other  statements  one  by 
one,  to  try  whether  they  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  that  provisional  theory, 
or  what  alterations  or  additions  it 
requires  to  make  it  square  with  them. 
In  this  way,  which  has  been  justly 
compared  to  the  Methods  of  Approxi- 
mation of  mathematicians,  we  arrive, 
by  means  of  hypotheses,  at  conclu- 
sions not  hypotheticahf 

*  Comte,  Philotophie  Positive,  ii.  434-437. 

t  As  an  example  of  legitimate  hypothesis 
according  to  the  test  here  laid  down,  has 
been  justly  cited  that  of  Broussais,  who, 
proceeding  on  the  very  rational  principle 
that  every  disease  must  originate  in  some 
definite  part  or  other  of  the  organism, 
boldly  assumed  that  certain  fevers,  which 
not  being  known  to  be  local  were  called 
constitutional,  had  their  origin  in  the 
raucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  supposition  was  indeed,  as  is  now 
generally  admitted,  erroneous ;  but  he  was 
justified  in  making  it,  since  by  deducing 
the  consequences  of  the  supposition,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  facts  of  those 
maladies,  he  might  be  certain  of  disproving 
his  hypothesis  if  it  was  ill-founded,  and 
might  expect  that  the  comparison  would 
materially  aid  him  in  framing  another 
more  conformable  to  the  phenomena. 

The  doctrine  now  universally  received 
that  the  earth  is  a  natural  magnet,  was 
originally  an  hypothesis  of  the  celebrated 
Gilbert 

Another  hypothesis,  to  the  legitimacy  of 


§  6.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  method,  to  assume 
in  this  provisional  manner  not  only 
an  hypothesis  respecting  the  law  of 
what  we  already  know  to  be  the 
cause,  but  an  hypothesis  respecting 
the  cause  itself.  It  is  allowable,  use- 
ful, and  often  even  necessary,  to  begin 
by  asking  ourselves  what  cause  may 
have  produced  the  effect,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  in  what  direction 
to  look  out  for  evidence  to  determine 
whether  it  actually  did.  The  vortices 
of  Descartes  would  have  been  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  h^^pothesis,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  by  any  mode  of  explo- 
ration which  we  could  entertain  the 
hope  of  ever  possessing,  to  bring  the 
reality  of  the  vortices,  as  a  fact  in 
nature,  conclusively  to  the  test  of 
observation.  The  vice  of  the  hypo- 
thesis was  that  it  could  not  lead  to 
any  course  of  investigation  capable  of 
converting  it  from  an  hypothesis  into 
a  proved  fact.  It  might  chance  to 
be  disproved,  either  by  some  want  of 
correspondence  with  the  phenomena 
it  purported  to  explain,  or  (as  actu- 
ally happened)  by  some  extraneous 
fact.  "The  fr©e  passage  of  comets 
through  the  spaces  in  which  these 
vortices  should  have  been,  convinced 
men    that    these    vortices    did    not 

which  no  objection  can  lie,  and  which  is 
well  calculated  to  light  the  path  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  is  that  suggested  by  several 
recent  writers,  that  the  brain  is  a  voltaic 
pile,  and  that  each  of  its  pulsations  is  a 
discharge  of  electricity  through  the  system. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  sensation 
felt  by  the  hand  from  the  beating  of  a 
brain  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
voltaic  shock.  And  the  hypothesis,  if  fol- 
lowed to  its  consequences,  might  afford  a 
plausible  explanation  of  many  physiologi- 
cal facts,  while  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
courage the  hope  that  wo  may  in  time 
sufficiently  understand  the  conditions  of 
voltaic  phenomena  to  render  the  truth  of 
the  hypothesis  amenable  to  observation 
and  experiment. 

The  attempt  to  localise,  in  different 
regions  of  the  brain,  tiie  physical  organs 
of  our  different  mental  faculties  and  pro- 
pensities, was,  on  the  part  of  its  original 
author,  a  legitimate  example  of  a  scientific 
hypothesis ;  and  we  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  blame  him  for  the  extremely  slight 
grounds  on  which  he  often  proceeded  iu 
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exist"  *  But  the  hypnthiaiU  would 
have  been  fftlse,  thouj^h  no  (iiich  direct 
evidence  of  its  falsity  hod  been  pra- 
curable.  Direcb  evidence  of  ita  truth 
there  could  not  be. 

The  prevailiDj;  hypothesiB  nf  alii- 
mmiferouii  ether,  in  other  respecta  not 
without  analogy  to  that  of  Descartes, 
is  not  in  its  own  nature  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  puasibility  of  direct  evi- 
dence in  ita  favonr.  It  ia  well  known 
that  the  difference  between  the  cftl- 
cuUted  and  the  observed  times  of  the 
periodical  retnm  of  Encke'a  comet, 
tiita  led  to  a  con  jeature  Uiat  a  medium 
capable  of  opposing  rasistnnce  to  mo- 
tion is  diffused  through  spooe.  If 
this  Bunnise  should  be  conhrmed,  in 


ictwsua  tho  scale' 


B  really 


appreciate,  much   leu  t 


Xr.  Dnrwln'B  remailcsbis  apeculatJou  on 
the  Origin  uf  epsrdei  Is  auotlior  u^iitnpcicli- 
ntdo  eiuuple  ot  a  laglliiaato  hypotbesia, 
Wbat  he  tenoa  "  naciirsl  Hlectlaa  "  Is  uot 
oniy  a  vera  caujo,  Tiut  one  proToil  to  bo 
cajBbto  of  produoine:  oQecta  of  the  sjimD 
Icuid  with  thoafl  "which  tha  hypotbotlA 
ascribcfl  to  it:  thfi  quoatlDti  of  poaaibfUty 
is  entirely  ono  cf  degree.  It  la  unraason- 
abU  to  uieUBe  Mr.  Sarnln  (as  hu  been 
done)  o(  violnang    "  -  -    -      - 


The  rules  of  Induction  I 


of  FrcHiC.    Ur.  Diiririu  bsi 


laUed.      Ho  hju  D 


InKenutty  to  hiiva  i 
'Lon,  vdiichtlioDr 


VhemJl's  J'iil.  uf  Ulia 


the  cose  of  the  other  bodies  u[  the 
BoloT  system,  the  Imitiniferona  ether 
would  have  made  a  eDnsiderable  ad- 
vance towards  the  character  of  a  vera 
Caaaa,  since  the  exietenoe  would  have 
been  ascertained  of  a  great  coemical 
agent,  possessing  some  of  the  attti- 
biitea  which  the  hypothesis  assumes  ; 
though  there  would  atill  remain  many 
difficulties,  and  the  identifioatioa  nf 
the  ether  with  the  resisting;  medium 
would  even,  I  imagine,  give  rise  to 
les.  At  present,  however,  this 
ition  cannot  be  looked  upon  ae 
than  a  conjeature ;  the  eiiat- 
enoe  of  the  ether  still  rests  on  the 
possibility  of  deducing  from  its  aa- 
smned  laws  a  considerable  numb«r  of 
actual  phenomena  ;  and  this  evidencs 
I  cannot  regurd  as  couduaive,  be- 
cause we  cnnnot  have,  in  the  caaa 
of  fluoh  an  hypothesis,  the  assuranoe 
that  if  the  hypothesis  be  false  it  must 
lead  ta  results  at  variance  with  the 
true  facta. 

Accordingly,  most  thinkers  of  any 
degree  of  sobriety  allow,  that  mi 
hypothesis  of  this  kind  is  not  to  tw 
received  as  probably  true  because  it 
accounts  for  all  the  knoivn  pheno- 
mena, aince  this  is  a  condition  same- 
tunes  fulfilled  tolerably  weU  by  two 
conflicting  hypotheses ;  while  there 
are  probably  many  others  which  are 
equally  possibte,  but  which,  fur  want 
of  anything  analogous  in  our  oKpa- 
rience,  our  minds  are  unfitted  to  ooa- 
oeive.  But  it  seems  to  be  thought 
that  an  hypothesis  of  the  aort  in  ques- 
tion is  entitled  to  a  more  favouinlda 
reception,  if,  besides  accounting  for 
all  the  facts  previously  known,  it  has 
led  to  the  anticipation  and  prediction 
of  othen  which  esperienoe  afterwards 
verified  ;  as  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light  led  to  the  prediction,  aubse- 
quontly  realised  by  eiperiment,  that 
two  ImuiiiouH  rays  might  meet  each 
other  in  auch  a,  manner  as  to  produce 
darkness.  Such  predictiims  and  thoil' 
fiiieiment  are,  indeeil.  well  calculated 
tu    impress    the   uuiuforiued,    whose 
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faith  in  science  rests  solely  on  similar 
coincidences  between  its  prophecies 
and  what  comes  to  pass.  But  it  is 
strange  that  any  considerable  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  such  a  coinci- 
dence by  persons  of  scientific  attain- 
ments. If  the  laws  of  the  propagation 
of  light  accord  with  those  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  an  elastic  fluid  in  as  anany 
respects  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
hypothesis  afford  a  correct  expression 
of  all  or  most  of  the  phenomena  known 
at  the  time,  it  is  nothing  strange  that 
they  should  accord  with  each  other 
in  one  respect  more.  Though  twenty 
such  coincidences  should  occur,  they 
would  not  prove  the  reality  of  the 
undulatory  ether;  it  would  not  fol- 
low that  the  phenomena  of  light  were 
results  of  the  laws  of  elastic  fluids, 
but  at  most  that  they  are  governed 
by  laws  partially  identical  with  these  ; 
which,  we  may  observe,  is  already 
certain,  from  the  fact  that  the  hypo- 
thesis in  question  could  be  for  a 
moment  tenable.*  Cases  may  be 
cited,  even  in  our  imperfect  acquain- 
tance with  nature,  where  agencies 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  consider 
as  radically  distinct  produce  their 
effects,  or  some  of  their  effects,  accord- 
ing to  laws  which  are  identical.  The 
law,  for  example,  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance,  is  the  measure  of  the 
intensity  not  only  of  gravitation,  but 
(it  is  believed)  of  illumination,  and  of 
heat  diffused  from  a  centre.  Yet  no 
one  looks  upon  this  identity  as  proving 
similarity  in  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  three  kinds  of  phenomena  are 
produced. 

According  to  Dr.  Whewell,  the  co- 

*  What  has  most  contributed  to  accredit 
the  hypothesis  of  a  physical  medium  for 
the  conveyance  of  light,  is  the  certain  fact 
that  light  travels,  (which  cannot  be  proved 
of  gravitation ;)  that  its  communication  is 
not  instantaneous,  but  requires  time ;  and 
that  it  is  intercepted  (which  gravitation 
is  not)  by  intervening  objects.  These  are 
analogies  between  its  phenomena  and  those 
of  the  mechanical  motion  of  a  solid  or  fluid 
substance.  But  we  arc  not  entitled  t« 
assume  that  mechanical  motion  is  the  only 
power  in  nature  capable  of  exhibiting  those 
attributes. 


incidence  of  results  predicted  from  an 
hypothesis  with  facts  afterwards  ob- 
served amounts  to  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  theory.  "If  I 
copy  a  long  series  of  letters,  of  which 
the  last  hsJf -dozen  are  concealed,  and 
if  I  guess  these  aright,  as  is  found  to 
be  the  case  when  they  are  afterwards 
uncovered,  this  must  be  because  I 
have  made  out  the  import  of  the  in- 
scription. To  say,  that  because  I 
have  copied  all  that  I  could  see,  it  is 
nothing  strange  that  I  should  guess 
those  which  I  cannot  see,  would  be 
absurd,  without  supposing  such  a 
ground  for  guessing."  *  If  any  one, 
from  examining  the  greater  part  of 
a  long  inscription,  can  interpret  the 
characters  so  that  the  inscription 
gives  a  rational  meaning  in  a  known 
language,  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  his  interpretation  is  correct ; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  presumption 
much  increased  by  his  being  able  to 
guess  the  few  remaining  letters  with- 
out seeing  them  :  for  we  should 
naturally  expect  (when  the  nature  of 
the  case  excludes  chance)  that  even 
an  erroneous  interpretation  which 
accorded  with  all  the  visible  parts  of 
the  inscription  would  accord  also  with 
the  small  remainder ;  as  would  be  the 
case,  for  example,  if  the  inscription 
had  been  designedly  so  contrived  as 
to  admit  of  a  double  sense.  I  assume 
that  the  uncovered  characters  afford 
an  amount  of  coincidence  too  great  to 
be  merely  casual :  otherwise  the  illus- 
tration is  not  a  fair  one.  No  one  sup- 
poses the  agreement  of  the  phenomena 
of  light  with  the  theory  of  undulations 
to  be  merely  fortuitous.  It  must  arise 
from  the  actual  identity  of  some  of 
the  laws  of  undulations  with  some 
of  those  of  light ;  and  if  there  be  that 
identity,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  its  consequences  would  not  end 
with  the  phenomena  which  first  sug- 
gested the  identification,  nor  be  even 
confined  to  such  phenomena  as  were 
known  at  the  time.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  because  some  of  the  laws  agree 

*  Phil,  of  Disc,  p.  374. 
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with  those  of  undulations,  that  there 
are  any  actual  undulations ;  no  more 
than  it  followed  because  some  (though 
not  so  many)  of  the  same  laws  agreed 
with  those  of  the  projection  of  par- 
ticles, that  there  was  actual  emission 
of  particles.  Even  the  undulatory 
hypothesis  does  not  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  light.  The  natural 
colours  of  objects,  the  compound  na- 
ture of  the  solar  ray,  the  absorption  of 
light,  and  its  chemical  and  vital  action, 
the  hypothesis  leaves  as  mysterious 
as  it  found  them  ;  and  some  of  these 
facts  are,  at  least  apparently,  more 
reconcilable  with  the  emission  theory 
than  with  that  of  Young  and  Fresnel. 
Who  knows  but  that  some  third  hy- 
pothesis, including  all  these  pheno- 
mena, may  in  time  leave  the  undula- 
tory theory  as  far  behind  as  that  has 
left  the  theory  of  Newton  and  his 
successors  ? 

To  the  statement  that  the  condi- 
tion of  accounting  for  all  the  known 
phenomena  is  often  fulfilled  equally 
well  by  two  conflicting  hypotheses. 
Dr.  Whewell  makes  answer  that  he 
knows  "  of  no  such  case  in  the  history 
of  science,  where  the  phenomena  are 
at  all  numerous  and  complicated."* 
Such  an  affirmation,  by  a  writer  of 
Dr.  Whewell's  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  science,  would 
carry  great  authority,  if  he  had  not,  a 
few  pages  before,  taken  pains  to  re- 
fute it,t  by  maintaining  that  even  the 
exploded  scientific  hypotheses  might 
always,  or  almost  always,  have  been 
so  modified  as  to  make  them  correct 
representations  of  the  phenomena. 
The  hypothesis  of  vortices,  he  tells 
us,  was,  by  successive  modifications, 
brought  to  coincide  in  its  results  with 
the  Newtonian  theory  and  with  the 
facts.  The  vortices  did  not  indeed 
explain  all  the  phenomena  which  the 
Newtonian  theory  was  ultimately 
found  to  account  for,  such  as  the  pre- 
cession  of  the   equinoxes ;   but  this 

*  P.  271. 

t  P.  251  and  the  wliole  of  Appendix  G. 


phenomenon  was  not,  at  the  time,  in 
the  contemplation  of  either  party,  as 
one  of  the  facts  to  be  accoimted  for. 
All  the  facts  which  they  did  contem- 
plate we  may  believe  on  Dr.  Whe- 
well's authority  to  have  accorded  as 
accurately  with  the  Cartesian  hypo- 
thesis, in  its  finally  improved  state,  as 
with  Newton's. 

But  it  is  not,  I  conceive,  a  valid 
reason  for  accepting  any  given  hypo- 
thesis that  we  are  unable  to  imagine 
any  other  which  will  account  for  the 
facts.  There  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  true  explanation  must 
be  one  which,  with  only  our  present 
experience,  we  could  imagine.  Among 
the  natural  agents  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic 
fluid  may  be  the  only  one  whose  laws 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
light ;  but  we  cannot  tell  that  there 
does  not  exist  an  unknown  cause,  other 
than  an  elastic  ether  diffused  through 
space,  yet  producing  effects  identical 
in  some  respects  with  those  which 
would  result  from  the  undulations  of 
such  an  ether.  To  assume  that  no 
such  cause  can  exist  appears  to  me 
an  extreme  case  of  assumption  with- 
out evidence.  And  at  the  risk  of 
being  charged  with  want  of  modesty, 
I  cannot  help  expressing  astonish- 
ment that  a  philosopher  of  Dr.  Whe- 
well's abilities  and  attainments  should 
have  written  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  philosophy  of  induction,  in  which 
he  recognises  absolutely  no  mode  of 
induction  except  that  of  trying  hy- 
pothesis after  hypothesis  until  one 
is  found  which  fits  the  phenomena ; 
which  one,  when  found,  is  to  be  as- 
sumed as  true,  with  no  other  reserva- 
tion than  that  if  on  re-examinatdon  it 
should  appear  to  assume  more  than  is 
needful  for  explaining  the  phenomena, 
the  superfluous  part  of  the  assumption 
should  be  cut  off.  And  this  without 
the  slightest  distinction  between  the 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  known  be- 
forehand that  two  different  hypo- 
theses cannot  lead  to  the  same  result, 
and  those  in  which,  for  aught  we  can 
ever  know,  the  range  of  Buppositions, 
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all  equally  consisteDt  with  the  phe- 
nomena,  may  be  infinite.* 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  agree  with  M. 
Oomte  in  condemning  those  who  em- 
ploy themselves  in  working  out  into 
detail  the  application  of  these  hypo- 
theses to  the  explanation  of  ascer- 
tained facts,  provided  they  bear  in 
mind  that  the  utmost  they  can  prove 
is,  not  that  the  hypothesis  w,  but  that 
it  maif  be  true,  llie  ether  hypothesis 
has  a  very  strong  claim  to  be  so  fol- 
lowed out,  a  claim  greatly  strength- 
ened since  it  has  been  shown  to  a£ford 
a  mechanism  which  would  explain 
the  mode  of  production  not  of  light 
only,  but  also  of  heat.  Indeed  the 
speculation  has  a  smaller  element  of 
hypothesis  in  its  application  to  heat 
than  in  the  case  for  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally framed.  We  have  proof  by 
our  senses  of  the  existence  of  mole- 
cular movement  among  the  particles 
of  all  heated  bodies,  while  we  have 
no  similar  experience  in  the  case  of 
light.  When,  therefore,  heat  is  com- 
municated from  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
across  apparently  empty  space,  the 
chain  of  causation  has  molecular  mo- 
ti<Ni  both  at  the  beginning  and  end. 
The  hypothesis  only  makes  the  mo- 
tion continuous  by  extending  it  to 
the  middle.  Now  motion  in  a  body 
is  known  to  be  capable  of  being  im- 
parted to  another  body  contiguous  to 
it;  and  the  intervention  of  a  hypo- 
^^  • 

*  In  Dr.  Whewell's  latest  version  of  this 
theoiy  {Philo$ophy  of  Discovery,  p.  331)  he 
makes  a  concession  respecting  ^e  medium 
of  the  transmission  of  light,  which,  taken 
in  conjimotion  with  the  rest  of  his  doctrine 
on  the  subject,  is  not,  I  confess,  very  intel- 
ligible to  me,  but  which  goes  far  towards 
removing,  if  it  does  not  actually  remove, 
the  whole  of  the  difference  between  us. 
He  is  contending,  against  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  all  matter  has  weight.  Sir 
William,  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  cited  the 
Inminiferous  ether  and  the  calorific  and 
electric  fluids,  "  which."  he  said,  "  we  can 
neither  denude  of  their  character  of  sub- 
stance nor  clothe  with  the  attribute  of 
weight"  •*  To  which,"  continues  Dr.  Whe- 
well,  **  my  reply  is,  that  precisely  because 
I  cannot  clothe  these  agents  with  the  attri- 
bute of  Weight,  I  do  denude  them  of  the 
character  ox  Substanoe.  They  are  not 
substances,  but  agencies.    These  Imx)on- 


thetical  elastic  fluid  occupying  the 
space  between  the  sun  and  the  earth 
supplies  the  contiguity  which  is  the 
only  condition  wanting,  and  which 
can  be  supplied  by  no  supposition  but 
that  of  an  intervening  medium.  The 
supposition,  notwithstanding,  is  at 
best  a  probable  conjecture,  not  a 
proved  truth ;  for  there  is  no  proof 
that  contiguity  is  absolutely  required 
for  the  communication  of  motion  from 
one  body  to  another.  Contiguity  does 
not  always  exist,  to  our  senses  at 
least,  in  the  cases  in  which  motion 
produces  motion.  The  forces  which 
go  imder  the  name  of  attraction, 
especially  the  greatest  of  all,  gravita- 
tion, are  examples  of  motion  producing 
motion  without  apparent  contiguity. 
When  a  planet  moves,  its  distant 
satellites  accompany  its  motion.  The 
sun  carries  the  whole  solar  system 
along  with  it  in  the  progress  which  it 
is  ascertained  to  be  executing  through 
space.  And  even  if  we  were  to  ac- 
cept as  conclusive  the  geometrical 
reasonings  (strikingly  similar  to  those 
by  which  the  Cartesians  defended 
their  vortices)  by  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  show  that  the  motions 
of  the  ether  may  account  for  gravita- 
tion itself,  even  then  it  would  only 
have  been  proved  that  the  supposed 
mode  of  production  may  be,  but  not 
that  no  other  mode  can  be,  the  true 
one. 

derable  Agents  are  not  properly  called  Im- 
ponderable Fluids.  This  I  conceive  that  I 
have  proved. "  Nothing  can  be  more  philo- 
BophicaL  But  if  the  lurainiferous  ether  is 
not  matter,  and  fluid  matter  too,  what  in 
the  meaning  of  its  undulations?  Can  an 
agency  undulate?  Can  there  be  alternate 
motion  forward  and  backward  of  the  par- 
ticles of  an  agency?  And  does  not  the 
whole  mathematical  theory  of  the  undula- 
tions imply  them  to  be  material  ?  Is  it  not 
a  series  of  deductions  from  the  known  pro- 
perties of  elastic  fluids?  This  opinion  of 
i)r.  Whewell  reduces  the  undulations  to  a 
figure  of  speech,  and  tlio  undulatory  theory 
to  the  proposition,  which  all  must  admit, 
that  the  transmission  of  light  takes  pLaee 
according  to  laws  which  present  a  very 
striking  and  remarkable  aj^rcement  with 
those  of  undulations.  If  Dr.  Wliewell  is 
prepared  to  stand  by  this  doctrine,  1  have 
no  difference  with  him  on  the  subject. 
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§  7.  It  ia  nBcasaaiy,  before  qoitting 
tbe  subject  uF  hypntheaeti,  to  giuud 
ugainBt  the  appeBranoe  of  reflecting 
upon  the  aciontiBo  valuo  of  severAl 
branohes  of  phyBioal  inquiry,  which, 
though  onlj  in  their  infancf ,  I  hold 
to  be  strictly  indactiTe.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  inventing 
tigoncies  to  account  for  cUaees  of  phe- 
nomena, and  endeavouring,  in  con- 
fonnity  with  knovcn  lawn,  to  oonjeo- 
turewhat  former  noUooationa  of  known 
agenta  may  have  given  birth  to  indi- 
vidual facts  etill  in  eiiatence.  The 
latter  ia  tbe  legitimate  operation  of 
inferring  from  an  observed  effeot  the 
exiBtenoe,  in  time  put,  of  a,  cause 
Bimilar  to  that  by  whioh  wa  know  it 
to  ba  produced  in  all  Cases  in  which 
we  have  actual  experience  of  its  origin. 
This,  for  example,  is  the  scope  of  the 
inquiries  of  geolf^y  ;  and  they  are  no 
more  illogical  or  viHionory  than  judi- 
cial inquiries,  which  also  um  at  dis- 
covering a  past  event  by  inference 
from  those  of  its  effects  which  still 
subsist  As  we  can  ascertain  whether 
a  man  was  murdered  or  died  a  natural 
death  from  the  indications  exhibited 
by  the  uorpne,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  (ligns  of  struggling  on  the  ground 
or  on  the  adjacent  objects,  tbe  marks 
of  blood,  the  footsteps  of  the  sup- 
posed murdereiB,  and  so  on,  proceed- 
ing throngbout  ou  uniformities  ascer- 
tained by  a  perfect  induction  without 
any  mixture  of  hypothesis,  so  if  we 
lind,  on  and  bcncatii  the  surface  of 
our  planet,  mosaeB  exactly  aimilar  to 
deposits  from  water,  or  to  results  of 
tbe  cooluig  of  matter  melted  by  Gre, 
we  may  justly  oouclnde  that  such  baa 
been  ttieir  origin  ;  and  if  the  eECects, 
thoMgh  similar  in  kind,  are  on  a  far 
larger  scale  than  any  which  are  now 
produced,  we  may  rationall;  and 
without  hypothesis  conclude,  either 
that  the  causes  existed  formorly  with 
greater  iotensity,  or  that  they  have 
operated  daring  an  enormous  length 
of  time.  Further  than  this  no  geolo- 
gist  of  authority  has,  since  the  rise  ot 
thepresentenligbtened  school  of  geolo- 
gical speculation,  attempted  to  go. 


In  many  geological  ,  -  .  ,^ , 
doubtless  faa[ipens  that  though  Uie 
laws  to  which  tbe  phenomena  ace 
ascribed  are  known  laws,  and  tba 
agents  known  agents,  those  agimts 
are  not  known  to  have  been  present 
in  the  particular  case.  In  the  apecu- 
lati'on  respecting  tbe  igneous  origin 
of  trap  or  granite,  tbe  fact  does  not 
admit  of  direct  proof,  that  those  mb- 
stuiOM  have  been  actually  subjected 
to  Intense  beat  But  tbe  same  thing 
might  be  said  of  all  judicial  inquiriei 
which  proceed  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. We  can  conclude  that  a  man 
was  murdered,  though  it  is  not  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses  that 
some  peraon  who  had  the  intention  of 
murdering  him  was  present  on  the 
spot.  It  is  enough,  for  roost  pur- 
poses, if  no  other  known  cause  could 
have  generated  the  effects  shown  to 
have  been  produced. 

The  celebrated  speculation  of  La- 
place concerning  the  originoftheearth 
and  planets  participates  esaentiBlly 
in  the  inductive  character  of  modem 
geological  theory.  The  speculation 
in.  Chat  the  atmosphere  of  tba  sun 
originally  extended  to  the  present 
limits  of  the  solar  system ;  from 
which,  by  the  process  of  cooling,  it 
boa  contracted  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions ;  and  since,  by  the  general 
pruiciples  of  mechanics,  the  rotaUon 
of  the  sun  and  of  its  oocompaQying 
atmo^heie  must  Increase  In  rapidity 
as  its  volume  diminishes,  the  increnaed 
centrifugal  force  generated  by  the 
more  rapid  rotation,  overbahuuang 
tbe  action  of  gravitation,  has  caused 
the  siin  to  abandon  succeesive  rings 
of  vaporous  matter,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  condensed  by  cooling, 
and  to  have  become  the  planets. 
There  ia  in  this  theory  no  unknown 
subatance  introduced  on  aupposttioii, 
nor  any  unknown  property  or  law 
aHcribed  to  a  known  sulutonce.  Thf 
known  laws  of  matter  authoriaa  U3  to 
auppoGc  that  a  body  which  is  Con- 
stantly giving  out  so  large  an  amonnt 
of  heat  as  the  sun  la  must  be  pro- 
gressively cooling,   and  that,  by  the 
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process  of  cooling,  it  must  contract ; 
if,  therefore,  we  endeavour,  from  the 
present  state  of  that  luminary,  to  in- 
fer its  state  in  a  time  long  past,  we 
must  necessarily  suppose  that  its 
atmosphere  extended  much  farther 
than  at  present,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  suppose  that  it  extended  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  effects  such  as  it  might 
naturally  leave  behind  it  on  retiring ; 
and  such  the  planets  are.  These  sup- 
positions being  made,  it  follows  from 
known  laws  that  successive  zones  of 
the  solar  atmosphere  might  be  aban- 
doned ;  that  these  would  continue  to 
revolve  round  the  sim  with  the  same 
velocity  as  when  they  formed  part  of 
its  substance ;  and  that  they  would 
cool  down,  long  before  the  sun  itself, 
to  any  given  temperature,  and  conse- 
quently to  that  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  vaporous  matter  of  which 
they  consisted  would  become  liquid 
or  solid.  The  known  law  of  gravita- 
tion would  then  cause  them  to  ag- 
glomerate in  masses,  which  would 
assume  the  shape  our  planets  actually 
exhibit ;  would  acquire,  each  about 
its  own  axis,  a  rotatory  movement; 
and  would  in  that  state  revolve,  as 
the  planets  actually  do,  about  the 
sun,  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
sun's  rotation,  but  with  less  velocity, 
because  in  the  same  periodic  time 
which  the  sun's  rotation  occupied 
when  his  atmosphere  extended  to 
that  point.  There  is  thus,  in  La- 
place's theoiy^  nothing,  strictly  speak- 
ing, hypothetical ;  it  is  an  example 
of  Intimate  reasoning  from  a  pre- 
sent effect  to  a  possible  past  cause, 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  that 
cause.  The  theory  therefore  is,  as  I 
have  said,  of  a  similar  character  to 
the  theories  of  geologists,  but  con- 
siderably inferior  to  them  in  point 
of  evidence.  Even  if  it  were  proved 
(which  it  is  not)  that  the  conditions 
necessary  for  determining  the  breaking 
off  of  successive  rings  would  certainly 
occur ;  there  would  still  be  a  much 
greater  chance  of  error  in  assuming 
that  the  existing  laws  of  nature  are 
the  same  which  existed  at  the  origin 


of  the  solar  system,  than  in  merely 
presuming  (with  geologists)  that  those 
laws  have  lasted  through  a  few  revo- 
lutions and  transformations  of  a  single 
one  among  the  bodies  of  which  that 
system  is  composed. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OP  PR0GRK88IVB  EPPEOTS  ;  AND  OP  THE 
CONTINUED  ACTION  OP  CAUSES. 

§  I.  In  the  last  four  chapters  we 
have  traced  the  general  outlines  of 
the  theory  of  the  generation  of  deri- 
vative laws  from  ultimate  ones.  In 
the  present  chapter  our  attention  will 
be  directed  to  a  particular  case  of  the 
derivation  of  laws  from  other  laws, 
but  a  case  so  general,  and  so  impor- 
tant, as  not  only  to  repay,  but  to  re- 
quire, a  separate  examination.  This 
is  the  case  of  a  complex  phenome- 
non, resulting  from  one  simple  law,  by 
the  continual  addition  of  an  effect  to 
itself. 

There  are  some  phenomena,  some 
bodily  sensations,  for  example,  which 
are  essentially  instantaneous,  and 
whose  existence  can  only  be  pro- 
longed by  the  prolongation  of  the 
existence  of  the  cause  by  which  they 
are  produced.  But  most  phenomena 
are  in  their  own  nature  permanent ; 
having  begun  to  exist,  they  would 
exist  for  ever  unless  some  cause  in- 
tervened having  a  tendency  to  alter 
or  destroy  them.  Such,  for  example, 
are  all  the  facts  or  phenomena  which 
we  call  bodies.  Water,  once  pro- 
duced, will  not  of  itself  relapse  into 
a  state  of  hydrc^en  and  oxygen  ;  such 
a  change  requires  some  agent  having 
the  power  of  decomposing  the  com- 
pound. Such,  again,  are  the  positions 
in  space  and  the  movements  of 
bodies.  No  object  at  rest  alters  its 
position  without  the  intervention  of 
some  conditions  extraneous  to  itself  ; 
and  when  once  in  motion,  no  object 
returns  to  a  state  of  rest,  or  alters 
either  its  direction  or  its  velocity, 
unless  some  new  external  conditions 
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are  enperinJuoed.  It,  therefore,  per- 
petually hnppenB  that  a  tempomrj 
cnnsie  gives  rise  to  n  pennnnent  effect 
The  contact  of  iroD  with  minat  air  for 
a,  fen-  hniirii  prodncea  a  roBt  which 
may  endure  for  oenturiea ;  or  a  pro- 
jeobile  f  Dcce  wliivh  taunoli^s  a  cannon- 
baJI  into  HpBCe  pnxluCBS  a  motion 
which  would  contiDoa  for  ever  unless 
some  other  force  counteractiHi  it 

Betwsen  the  two  siamplBa  which 
we  have  hero  given  there  is  a  differ- 
ence worth  [xiinting  out.  In  the 
former,  (i"  which  the  phenomenon 
produced  is  a  aabitance,  and  not  n 
motion  of  a  iiubfltance,)  since  the  rust 
reraaina  for  ever  nnd  tmaltered  un. 
less  some  new  cause  snpervenea,  we 
may  speak  nt  the  contact  of  air  a 
hundred  years  ago  as  even  the  proxi* 
mate  cauae  of  the  nisi  which  hax 
existed  ftom  that  time  nntll  now. 
But  when  the  etfect  is  motion,  which 
is  itself  B  change,  we  must  use  a 
different  language.  The  permanency 
nf  the  effect  is  now  only  the  per. 
luanency  of  a  series  of  changea.  The 
second  foot,  or  iuoh,  or  mile  of  mo- 
tion, la  not  the  mere  prolonged  dura- 
tion of  the  first  foot,  or  inch,  or  mile, 
biiC  another  fact  which  Bnoceeds,  and 
which  may  in  some  reepeote  be  very 
unlike  the  former,  since  iC  curriaa  the 
bod;  through  a  different  region  of 
spaoe.  Now,  the  original  projectile 
force  which  set  the  body  moving  ia 
the  remote  cause  of  all  its  motion, 
however  long  oontianed,  bat  the 
proximate  cause  of  no  motion  exoept 
that  which  took  place  at  the  first  in- 
stnnt.  The  motion  at  Dny  gnbaeqnent 
instant  is  proximately  caused  by  the 
motion  which  took  place  at  the  in- 
Htant  preceding.  It  is  on  tbat,  and 
not  on  the  original  moving  cause,  that 
the  motion  at  any  given  moment  de- 
penda.  For  soppose  that  the  body 
passes  through  some  resisting  medium, 
which  pirtinlly  counteraota  tbe  effect 
of  the  original  impnlse  and  retards 
the  motion,  this  coanteraction  (It 
need  scarcely  here  be  repeated)  is  an 
iitrtct  an  example  of  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  iiiipulae  at  if  the  body  had 


gone  on  moving  with  !E 
city ;  bat  the  motion  wbli^ 
different,  being  now  a  oompouad  Of 
the  effecta  of  two  cause*  acting  in 
contrar;  djreutions,  instead  of  Iho 
single  eflect  of  one  causa.  Now, 
what  cause  does  the  body  obey  in 
its  Bubaequent  motion  ?  The  original 
cause  of  motion,  or  tbe  actual  motion 
at  the  preceding  instant;  Tbelatter; 
for  when  tbe  object  issaes  from  tbe  re- 
sisting medium,  it  continues  moving, 
not  with  Its  original,  but  with  it«  re- 
tarded Totooity.  The  motion  having 
once  be«n  diminished,  all  that  whliA 
follows  ia  diminiahed.  Hie  effect 
changes,  because  the  cause  which  it 
really  obeys,  the  proximate  cause,  1^ 
real  cause,  in  fact,  has  changed.  This 
principle  is  recognised  by  inathema- 
tioians  when  they  enumerate  among 
tlie  causes  by  which  the  motion  of  a 
body  ia  at  any  instant  determined, 
the  farce  t/tiierated  by  the  previoua 
motion ;  an  expression  which  would 
be  absurd  if  taken  to  imply  that  this 
"force"  waa  an  intermediate  link  be- 
tween the  cause  and  the  effeot,  but 
which  really  means  only  the  previous 
motion  itself,  considered  as  a  canse  of 
further  motion.  We  must,  therefore, 
if  we  would  speak  with  perfect  pre- 
cisiun,  consider  each  link  in  the  suo- 
oeasion  of  motions  aa  the  effect  of  th« 
link  preceding  it.      But  if,   for  the 

3  effect.  It  mnst 
ced  by  tbe  ori- 
i  a.  permanent 


the  whole  series  aa  oi 
be  as  an  effect  prod 


effect  produced 

cause,  and  possessing  the  property  of 

self.perpetuBtion . 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  origi- 
nal agent  or  cause,  instead  of  being  m- 
Btantoneoua,  is  permanent.  Whatever 
effect  bas  been  produced  up  to  a  given 
time,  would  (imless  prevented  by  the 


?ntion 


slat  permanently,  even  if  tbe  cause 
were  to  perish.  Since,  however,  tho 
cnnse  does  not  perish,  but  cont^uea 
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effect,  we  have  a  progressive  series 
of  effects,  arising  from  the  accumu- 
lated influence  of  a  permanent  cause. 
Thus,  the  contact  of  Iron  with  the 
atmosphere  causes  a  portion  of  it  to 
rust;  and  if  the  cause  ceased,  the 
effect  already  produced  would  be  per- 
manent, but  no  further  effect  would 
be  added.  If,  however,  the  cause, 
namely,  exposure  to  moist  air,  con- 
tinues, more  and  more  of  the  iron 
becomes  rusted,  until  all  which  is  ex- 
posed is  converted  into  a  red  powder, 
when  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
production  of  rust,  namely,  the  pre- 
sence of  unoxidised  iron,  has  ceased, 
and  the  effect  cannot  any  longer  be 
produced.  Again,  the  earth  causes 
bodies  to  fall  towards  it,  that  is,  the 
existence  of  the  earth  at  a  given  in- 
stant causes  an  unsupported  body  to 
move  towards  it  at  the  succeeding 
instant ;  and  if  the  earth  were  anni- 
hilated, as  much  of  the  effect  as  is 
already  produced  would  continue ; 
the  object  would  go  on  moving  in 
the  same  direction,  with  its  acquired 
velocity,  until  intercepted  by  some 
body  or  deflected  by  some  other  force. 
The  earth,  however,  not  being  anni- 
hilated, goes  on  producing  in  the 
second  instant  an  effect  similar 
and  of  equal  amount  with  the  first, 
which  two  effects  being  added  to- 
gether, there  results  an  accelerated 
velocity ;  and  this  operation  being 
repeated  at  each  successive  instant, 
the  mere  permanence  of  the  cause, 
though  without  increase,  gives  rise  to 
a  constant  progressive  increase  of  the 
effect,  80  long  as  all  the  conditions, 
negative  and  positive,  of  the  produc- 
tion of  that  effect  continue  to  be 
realised. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  state  of 
things  is  merely  a  case  of  the  Com- 
position of  Causes.  A  cause  which 
continues  in  action  must  on  a  strict 
analysis  be  considered  as  a  number  of 
causes  exactly  similar  successively 
introduced,  and  producing  by  their 
combination  the  sum  of  the  effects 
which  they  would  severally  produce 
if  they  acted  singly.   The  progressive 


rusting  of  the  iron  is  in  strictness  the 
sum  of  the  effects  of  many  particles 
of  air  acting  in  succession  upon  cor- 
responding particles  of  iron.  The 
continued  action  of  the  earth  upon  a 
falling  body  is  equivalent  to  a  series 
of  forces,  applied  in  successive  in- 
stants, each  tending  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain constant  quantity  of  motion  ; 
and  the  motion  at  each  instant  is  the 
sum  of  the  effects  of  the  new  force 
applied  at  the  preceding  instant,  and 
the  motion  already  acquired.  In  each 
instant,  a  fresh  effect,  of  which  gravity 
is  the  proximate  cause,  is  added  to 
the  effect  of  which  it  was  the  remote 
cause  ;  or  (to  express  the  same  thing 
in  another  manner)  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  earth's  influence  at  the 
instant  last  elapsed  is  added  to  the 
sum  of  the  effects  of  which  the  remote 
causes  were  the  influences  exerted  by 
the  earth  at  all  the  previous  instante 
since  the  motion  began.  The  case, 
therefore,  comes  under  the  principle 
of  a  concurrence  of  causes  producing 
an  effect  equal  to  the  sum  of  their 
separate  effects.  But  as  the  causes 
come  into  play  not  all  at  once,  but 
successively,  and  as  the  effect  at  each 
instant  is  the  sum  of  the  effects  of 
those  causes  only  which  have  come 
into  action  up  to  that  instant,  the 
result  assumes  the  form  of  an  ascend- 
ing series ;  a  succession  of  sums,  each 
greater  than  that  which  preceded  it : 
and  we  have  thus  a  progressive  effect 
from  the  continued  action  of  a  cause. 
Since  the  continuance  of  the  cause 
influences  the  effect  only  by  adding 
to  its  quantity,  and  since  the  addition 
takes  place  according  to  a  fixed  law, 
(equal  quantities  in  equal  times,)  the 
result  is  capable  of  being  computed 
on  mathematical  principles.  In  fact, 
this  case,  being  that  of  infinitesimal 
increments,  is  precisely  the  case  which 
the  differential  calculus  was  invented 
to  meet.  The  questions,  what  effect 
will  result  from  the  continual  addition 
of  a  given  cause  to  itself,  and  what 
amount  of  the  cause,  being  continually 
added  to  itself,  will  produce  a  given 
amount  of  the  effect,  are  evidently 
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matheniatical  questiona,  and  60  bu 
treated,  therefore,  dednctivety.  If, 
HB  we  have  saan,  oasee  of  the  Oom- 
piiflitioa  uf  Cauees  are  eeldfim  adapted 
for  any  athor  than  deduatire  inveiiti- 
gation,  this  ia  espeDiall;y  trne  in  the 


,    the 


3  effects  ;  since  Huoh  a  case  is 
peculiarly  amenable  to  the  deduotive 
method,  while  the  undiirtingnishable 
manneriDwhichtheeffeobiace  blended 
with  one  another  and  with  the  can 
muit  make  the  treatment  of  snch 
inatance  experiroeatally  still  mote  c 
merico!  thoa  in  any  other  iiaue, 


next  advert  to  a 
te  operation  of  the 
same  principle,  namely,  when  the 
canae  does  not  merely  continae  in 
action,  but  undergoea,  during  the 
same  time,  a  progreBtdve  obange  in 
thoae  of  ita  ciroumatonces  whioh  con- 
tribute to  determine  the  effect.  In 
this  caee,  as  in  the  former,  the  total 
effect  goes  on  accmnuJatlng  by  the 
Bootinnal  addition  of  a  freah  effect  to 
that  already  produced,  but  it  is  no 
longer  by  the  addition  of  equal  quan- 
tities in  equal  timea ;  the  quantities 
added  are  unequal,  and  even  the 
quality  may  now  be  different  If  the 
(j;auge  in  the  state  of  the  permanent 
cause  be  pro^essive,  the  effect  will 
go  through  a  double  series  of  changes, 
ariaing  partly  from  the  aocuuiulated 
action  of  the  cause,  and  partly  from 
the  changes  in  its  action.  The  effect 
is  still  a,  progreasive  effect,  produced, 
however,  not  by  the  mere  continuauce 
of  a  cauae,  but  by  its  continuance  and 
ite  progTeaaiveness  oombined. 

A  familiar  example  is  afforded  by 
the  increase  of  the  temperature  as 
summer  adrances,  that  is,  aa  the  snn 
draws  nearer  to  a  vertit^  poeition, 
and  remajna  a  greater  number  of 
boun  abavs  the  horizon.  Thie  in- 
atance exemplifioB  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner  the  twofold  operation  on 
the  effect,  arising  from  the  oontinu- 
aiico  of  the  canse,  and  fmm  its  pro- 
gressive change.     When  onea  the  sun 


has  come  near  enough  to  the  d 
and  remains  above  the  horinm  Ifitig 
enough  to  give  more  warmth  during 
one  diurnal  rotatiou  than  the  counter- 
acting cause,  the  earth's  radiation, 
can  carry  off,  the  mere  continuanoe 
of  the  causa  wonld  progreBaively  in- 
crease the  effeet^  even  if  the  sun 
come  no  nearer  and  the  days  gtew 
no  longer ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  1 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  accidents  ' 
of  the  cauae  (its  aeries  of  dinmat 
posiUons}  tending  to  increaae  the 
quantity  of  the  effect.  When  the 
summer  solatioe  baa  passed,  the  pro- 
gressive change  in  the  cause  b«giiiB 
to  take  place  the  reverse  way;  but, 
for  some  time,  the  accumulating  effect 
of  the  mere  continuance  of  the  cause 
exceeds  the  effect  of  the  changea  in 
it,  and  the  temperature  continues  to 

Again,  the  motion  Of  a  planet  is  a 
progresaive  effect,  produced  by  causes 
at  onca  permanent  and  progreaaivA 
The  orbit  uf  a  planet  is  determined 
igpertnrbationsjbytwoOB 


and  duninishes  aa  the  planet 
draws  nearer  to  or  goea  farther  from 
ita  perihelion,  and  which  acts  at  every 
paint  in  a  different  direction ;  and, 
aeoondly,  the  tendency  of  the  planet 
to  contmuo  moving  in  the  direction 
and  with  the  veloci^  which  it  haa 
already  acquired.  Tbia  force  also 
grows  greater  aa  the  planet  draws 
nearer  to  ita  perihelion,  because  as  it 
does  BO  its  velocity  increases;  and 
leaa,  as  it  recedes  from  its  perihelion ; 
and  this  force  aa  well  as  the  other 
.  at  each  point  in  a  different  direc- 
,  becauae  at  every  point  the  action 
of  the  central  force,  by  deflecting  the 
planet  from  its  previous  direction, 
alters  the  line  in  which  it  tends  to 
continue  moving.  The  motion  at 
eacli  instant  ia  determined  by  the 
nount  and  direction  of  (be  motion, 
id  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 

and  if  we  speak  of  the  entire  revolu- 
the  planet  as  one  phen 
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(which,  as  it  18  periodical  and  similar 
to  itself,  we  often  find  it  convenient 
to  do,)  that  phenomenon  is  the  pro- 
gressive effect  of  two  permanent  and 
progressive  causes,  the  central  force 
and  the  acquired  motion.  Those 
causes  happening  to  be  progressive 
in  the  particular  way  which  is  called 
periodical,  the  effect  necessarily  is  so 
too ;  because  the  quantities  to  be 
added  together  returning  in  a  regular 
order,  the  same  sums  must  also  regu- 
larly return. 

This  example  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration also  in  another  respect. 
Though  the  causes  themselves  are 
permanent,  and  independent  of  all 
conditions  known  to  us,  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  quantities 
and  relations  of  the  causes  are  actu- 
ally caused  by  the  periodical  changes 
in  the  effects.  The  causes,  as  they 
exist  at  any  moment,  having  produced 
a  certain  motion,  that  motion,  be-' 
coming  itself  a  cause,  reacts  upon 
the  causes,  and  produces  a  change, 
in  them^  By  altering  the  distance 
and  direction  of  the  central  body 
relatively  to  the  planet,  and  the 
direction  and  quantity  of  the  force 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  it 
alters  the  elements  which  determine 
the  motion  at  the  next  succeeding 
instant.  This  change  renders  the 
next  motion  somewhat  different ;  and 
this  difference,  by  a  fresh  reaction 
upon  the  causes,  renders  the  next 
motion  again  different,  and  so  on. 
The  original  state  of  the  causes  might 
have  been  such,  that  this  series  of 
actions  modified  by  reactions  would 
not  have  been  periodical  The  sun's 
action  and  the  original  impelling 
force  might  have  been  in  such  a 
ratio  to  one  another  that  the  reaction 
of  the  effect  would  have  been  such  as 
to  alter  the  causes  more  and  more, 
without  ever  bringing  them  back  to 
what  they  were  at  any  former  time. 
The  planet  would  then  have  moved 
in  a  parabola  or  an  hyperbola,  curves 
not  returning  into  themselves.  The 
quantities  of  the  two  forces  were, 
however,  originally  such,  that  the  sue- 1 


cessive  reactions  of  the  effect  bring 
back  the  causes,  after  a  certain  time, 
to  what  they  were  before  ;  and  from 
that  time  all  the  variations  continue 
to  recur  again  and  again  in  the  same 
periodical  order,  and  must  so  con- 
tinue while  the  causes  subsist  and  are 
not  counteracted. 

§  3.  In  all  cases  of  progressive 
effects,  whether  arising  from  the 
accumulation  of  unchanging  or  of 
changing  elements,  there  is  an  uni- 
f  ormity  of  succession  not  merely  be- 
tween the  cause  and  the  effect,  but 
between  the  first  stages  of  the  effect, 
and  its  subsequent  stages.  That  a 
body  in  vacuo  falls  sixteen  feet  in  the 
first  second,  forty-eight  in  the  second, 
and  so  on  in  the  ratio  of  the  odd 
numbers,  is  as  much  an  uniform  se- 
quence as  that  when  the  supports  are 
removed  the  body  falls.  The  sequence 
of  spring  and  summer  is  as  regular 
and  invariable  as  that  of  the  approach 
of  the  sun  and  spring,  but  we  do  not 
consider  spring  to  be  the  cause  of 
summer ;  it  is  evident  that  both  are 
successive  effects  of  the  heat  received 
from  the  sun,  and  that,  considered 
merely  in  itself,  spring  might  con- 
tinue for  ever,  without  having  the 
slightest  tendency  to  produce  summer. 
As  we  have  so  often  remarked,  not 
the  conditional  but  the  imconditional 
invariable  antecedent  is  termed  the 
cause.  That  which  would  not  be 
followed  by  the  effect  unless  some- 
thing else  had  preceded,  and  which 
if  that  something  else  had  preceded 
would  not  have  been  required,  is 
not  the  cause,  however  invariable  the 
sequence  may  in  fact  be. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  most  of  those 
uniformities  of  succession  are  gene- 
rated which  are  not  cases  of  causa-> 
tion.  When  a  phenomenon  goes  on 
increasing,  or  periodically  increases 
and  diminishes,  or  goes  through  any 
continued  and  unceasing  process  of 
variation  reducible  to  an  uniform 
rule  or  law  of  succession,  we  do  not 
on  this  account  presume  that  any 
two  successive  terms  of  the  series  are 
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cause  and  effect.  We  presrane  the 
contrary  ;  we  expect  to  find  that  the 
whole  series  originates  either  from 
the  continued  action  of  fixed  causes, 
or  from  causes  which  go  through  a 
corresponding  process  of  continuous 
change.  A  tree  grows  from  half  an 
inch  high  to  a  hundred  feet,  and  some 
trees  will  generally  grow  to  that 
height  unless  prevented  by  some  coun- 
teracting cause.  But  we  do  not  call 
the  seedling  the  cause  of  the  full- 
grown  tree ;  the  invariable  antece- 
dent it  certainly  is,  and  we  know 
very  imperfectly  on  what  other  ante- 
cedents the  sequence  is  contingent, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  con- 
tingent on  something,  because  the 
homogeneousness  of  the  antecedent 
with  the  consequent,  the  close  re- 
semblance of  the  seedling  to  the  tree 
in  all  respects  except  magnitude,  and 
the  graduality  of  the  growth,  so  ex- 
actly resembling  the  progressively 
accumulating  effect  produced  by  the 
long  action  of  some  one  cause,  leave 
no  possibility  of  doubting  that  the 
seedling  and  the  tree  are  two  terms 
in  a  series  of  that  description,  the 
first  term  of  which  is  yet  to  seek. 
The  conclusion  is  further  confirmed 
by  this,  that  we  are  able  to  prove  by 
strict  induction  the  dependence  of 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  even  of 
the  continuance  of  its  existence,  upon 
the  continued  repetition  of  certain 
processes  of  nutrition,  the  rise  of  the 
sap,  the  absorptions  and  exhalations 
by  the  leaves,  &c. ;  and  the  same  ex- 
periments would  probably  prove  to 
us  that  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  the 
accumulated  sum  of  the  effects  of 
these  continued  processes,  were  we  not, 
for  want  of  suflBciently  microscopic 
eyes,  unable  to  observe  correctly  said 
in  detail  what  those  effects  are. 

This  supposition  by  no  means  re- 
quires that  the  effect  should  not, 
during  its  progress,  imdergo  many 
modifications  besides  those  of  quan- 
tity, or  that  it  should  not  sometimes 
appear  to  undergo  a  very  marked 
change  of  character.  This  may  be 
either  because  the  unknown  cause 


consists  of  several  component  ele- 
ments or  agents,  whose  effects,  accu- 
mulating according  to  different  laws, 
are  compounded  in  different  propor- 
tions at  different  periods  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  organised  being;  or 
because,  at  certain  points  in  its  pro- 
gress, fresh  causes  or  agencies  come 
in,  or  are  evolved,  which  intermix 
their  laws  with  those  of  the  orime 
agent. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF    EMPIBIOAL    LAWS. 

§  I.  Scientific  inquirers  give  the 
name  of  Empirical  Laws  to  those  uni- 
formities which  observation  or  experi- 
ment has  shown  to  exist,  but  on  which 
they  hesitate  to  rely  in  cases  varying 
much  from  those  which  have  been 
actually  observed,  for  want  of  seeing 
any  reason  wAy  such  a  law  should  exist. 
It  is  implied,  therefore,  in  the  notion 
of  an  empirical  law,  that  it  is  not  an 
ultimate  law ;  that  if  true  at  all,  its 
truth  is  capable  of  being,  and  requires 
to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  a  derivative 
law,  the  derivation  of  which  is  not  yet 
known.  To  state  the  explanation,  the 
why^  of  the  empirical  law,  would  be  to 
state  the  laws  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived ;  the  ultimate  causes  on  which 
it  is  contingent  And  if  we  knew 
these,  we  should  also  know  what  are 
its  limits — under  what  conditions  it 
would  cease  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  periodical  return  of  eclipses, 
as  originally  ascertained  by  the  per- 
severing observation  of  the  early 
Eastern  astronomers,  was  an  empiri- 
cal law  until  the  general  laws  of  the 
celestial  motions  had  accounted  for  it. 
The  following  are  empirical  laws  still 
waiting  to  be  resolved  into  the  simpler 
laws  from  which  they  are  derived. 
The  local  laws  of  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tides  in  different  places :  the 
succession  of  certain  kinds  of  weather 
to  certain  appearances  of  sky:  the 
apparent  exceptions  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal truth  that  bodies  expand  by 
increase  of  temperature  :  the  law  thii 
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tveeda,  both  snimal  and  vegetable, 
are  improved  by  crossing :  that  gases 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  permeate 
animal  membranes:  that  substances 
containing  a  very  high  proportion  of 
nitrogen  (snch  as  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  morphia)  are  powerful  poisons : 
that  when  dififerent  metals  are  fused 
together,  the  alloy  is  harder  than  the 
various  elements :  that  the  number  of 
atoms  of  acid  required  to  neutralise 
one  atom  of  any  base  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the 
base :  that  the  solubility  of  substances 
in  one  another  depends  *  (at  least  in 
some  degree)  on  the  similarity  of  their 
elements. 

An  empirical  law,  then,  is  an  ob- 
served uniformity,  presumed  to  be 
resolvable  into  simpler  laws,  but  not 
yet  resolved  into  them.  The  ascertain- 
ment of  the  empirical  laws  of  pheno- 
mena often  precedes  by  a  long  interval 
the  explanation  of  those  laws  by  the 
Deductive  Method  ;  and  the  verifica- 
tion of  a  deduction  usually  consists  in 
the  comparison  of  its  results  with 
empirical  laws  previously  ascertained. 

§  2.  From  a  limited  number  of  ulti- 
mate laws  of  causation,  there  are 
necessarily  generated  a  vast  number 
of  derivative  uniformities,  both  of 
succession  and  of  co-existence.  Some 
are  laws  of  succession  or  of  co-exist- 
ence between  different  effects  of  the 
same  cause  :  of  these  we  had  examples 
in  the  last  chapter.     Some  are  laws 

♦  Thus,  water,  of  which  eight-nlnthg  In 
weight  are  oxygen,  dissolves  most  bodies 
which  contain  a  high  proportion  of  oxygen, 
such  as  all  the  nitrates  (which  have  more 
oxygen  than  any  others  of  the  common 
salts,)  most  of  the  sulphates,  many  of  the 
carbonates,  &c.  Again,  bodies  largely  com- 
posed of  combustible  elements,  like  hydro- 
gen and  carbon,  are  soluble  in  bodies  of 
similar  composition;  roein,  for  instance, 
will  dissolve  in  alcohol,  tar  in  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. This  empirical  generalisation  is 
far  from  being  universally  true ;  no  doubt 
because  it  is  a  remote,  and  therefore  easily 
defeated,  result  of  general  laws  too  deep 
for  us  at  present  to  penetrate ;  but  it  will 
probably  in  time  suggest  processes  of  in- 
quiry, leading  to  the  discovery  of  those 
laws. 


of  succession  between  effects  and  their 
remote  causes,  resolvable  into  the 
laws  which  connect  each  with  the  in« 
termediate  link.  Thirdly,  when  causes 
act  together  and  compound  their 
effects,  the  laws  of  those  causes  gene« 
rate  the  fundamental  law  of  the  effect, 
namely,  that  it  depends  on  the  oo- 
existence  of  those  causes.  And,  finally, 
the  order  of  succession  or  of  co-exist- 
ence which  obtains  among  effects 
necessarily  depends  on  their  causes. 
If  they  are  effects  of  the  same  cause, 
it  depends  on  the  laws  of  that  cause  ; 
if  on  different  causes,  it  depends  on 
the  laws  of  those  causes  severally,  and 
on  the  circumstances  which  determine 
their  co-existence.  If  we  inquire  fur- 
ther when  and  how  the  causes  will 
co-exist,  that,  again,  depends  on  their 
causes  ;  and  we  may  thus  trace  back 
the  phenomena  higher  and  higher, 
until  the  different  series  of  effects 
meet  in  a  point,  and  the  whole  is 
shown  to  have  depended  ultimately 
on  some  common  cause ;  or  until, 
instead  of  converging  to  one  point, 
they  terminate  in  different  points, 
and  the  order  of  the  effects  is  proved 
to  have  arisen  from  the  collocation 
of  some  of  the  primeval  causes  or 
natural  agents.  For  example,  the 
order  of  succession  and  of  co-existence 
among  the  heavenly  motions,  which 
is  expressed  by  Kepler's  laws,  is  de- 
rived from  the  co-existence  of  two 
primeval  causes,  the  sun  and  the 
original  impulse  or  projectile  force 
belonging  to  each  planet.*  Kepler's 
laws  are  resolved  into  the  laws  of 
these  causes  and  the  fact  of  their  co- 
existence. 

Derivative  laws,  therefore,  do  not 
depend  solely  on  the  ultimate  laws 
into  which  they  are  resolvable  :  they 
mostly  depend  on  those  ultimate  laws 
and  an  ultimate  fact,  namely,  the 
mode  of  co-existence  of  some  of  the 
component  elements  of  the  universe. 
The  ultimate  laws  of  causation  mit^ht 
be  the  same  as  at  present,  and  yet 
the  derivative  laws  completely  dif* 

•  Or  (according  to  I^place'a  theory)  the 
sun  and  the  sun's  rotation. 
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ferent,  if  the  canseR  co-eiiRted  in 
different  proportiona,  or  with  any 
(iifFersnoe  in  thnae  of  their  relationB 
by  which  the  effects  nre  inSnenced. 
If,  for  example,  the  buu's  attractinii 
and  the  original  projectile  force  hud 
existed  in  Bonie  other  Tstio  to  one 
nnotfaer  than  they  did,  (and  we  know 
of  no  reason  why  this  abould  not  have 
been  the  case,)  the  ilecivative  lawa  of 
the  hesiVQiily  motions  might  hare  been 
quite  different  from  what  they  are. 
The  propoi'tiona  whioh  exiat  happen 
to  be  auch  as  to  produce  regular 
elliptical  motions  ;  any  other  propor- 
tions would  hare  prodnced  different 
ellipse!,  or  drcular,  or  parabolic,  or 
hyperbolic  motions,  but  atill  regulac 
one*;  because  the  effeats  of  each  of 
the  agents  accumulate  according  to 
an  uniform  law;  and  two  regular 
series  of  qnantities,  when  their  cor- 
respondiug  terms  are  added,  must 
produoB  a  regular  series  of  some  sort, 
whatever  the  quantities  theroaelves 


§  3.  Now  this  List-mentioned  ele- 
ment in  the  resolution  of  a  derivative 
law,  the  element  which  is  not  a  law 
of  causation,  but  a  collocation  of 
causes,  cannot  itself  be  reduced  to 
any  law.  There  is  (as  formerly  re- 
martced*)  no  nnifoniiity,  m>  narma, 
princqile,  or  mle,  perceivable  in  the 
distribution  of  the  primeval  natural 
agents  through  the 


itermingledi ' 
utmost  disorder  is  apparent  !n 
combination  of  the  cauges ;  wbicii  is 
consistent  with  the  most  reguJac  order 
in  their  effects  ;  for  when  each  agont 
carries  on  its  own  operations  aooord- 
ing  to  an  uniform  law,  even  the  most 
capricious  combination  of  agencies 
will  generate  a  regularity  of  some  sort ; 
as  we  see  in  the  kaleidoecope,  where 
any  casual  arrangement  of  oolDured 
bits  of  glasu  produces  by  the  laws  of 
reflection  a  beautiful  regularity  in  tha 

g  4.  In  the  above  conuderations 
lies  the  justiBcatioa  of  the  limited 
degree  of  reliance  whiuh  scientific 
inquirers  are  accustomed  to  place  in 
empirical  laws. 

A  derivative  law  which  results 
wholly  from  the  i^ieration  of  some 
one  cause  will  be  as  univeraaliy  true 
as  the  laws  of  the  cause  itself:  that 
is,  it  will  always  be  true  except  wheie 
some  one  of  those  effects  of  tiie  canae, 
on  which  tlie  derivative  law  depends, 
is  defeated  by  a  counteracting  came. 
But  when  the  derivative  law  results 
not  from  different  effects  of  one  cause, 
but  from  effects  of  several  causea,  we 

mot  bo  certain  that  it  will  he  ti 


differ) 


earth,  the  powei 
universe,  stand  in  no  constant  relation 
to  one  another.  One  substance  is 
more  abundant  than  others,  one  power 
aots  thruugh  a  larger  extent  of  space 
than  others,  without  any  pervading 
analogy  that  we  can  diaoover.  We 
not  only  do  not  know  of  any  reason 
why  the  sun's  attraction  and  the 
force  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent 
co-exist  in  the  exact  proportion  they 
do,  but  we  can  trace  no  coincidence 
between  it  and  the  proportions  in 
which  any  other  elementary  powera 


n  thu  mode  of 


-existenoe  of  those  causes,  or  of  the 
primitive  natural  agents  on  which 
the  causes  ultimately  depend.  The 
proposition  that  coal-beds  rest  on 
uertain  descriptions  of  strata  exclu- 
sively, though  true  on  the  earth  so 
far  OS  our  obr^TValJon  has  reached, 
cannot  be  extended  to  the  moon  or 
tho  other  planets,  supposing  coal  to 
exist  there ;  because  we  cannot  be 
assured  that  the  original  consdtatian 
of  any  other  planet  was  sudi  as  to 
produce  the  different  depositions  in 
the  same  order  as  in  our  globe.  The 
derivative  law  in  this  case  depends 
not  solely  on  laws,  but  on  a  oolloca' 
tiou  ;  and  collocations  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  any  law. 

Now  it  is  the  very  nature  of  a 
derivative  law  which  has  not  yet 
been  resolved  into   its    elements,  in 
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other  words,  an  empirical  law,  that 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  results 
from  the  different  effects  of  one  cause 
or  from  effects  of  different  causes. 
We  cannot  tell  whether  it  depends 
wholly  on  laws,  or  partly  on  laws  and 
partly  on  a  collocation.  If  it  depends 
on  a  collocation,  it  will  be  true  in  all 
the  cases  in  which  that  particular 
collocation  exists.  But  since  we  are 
entirely  ignorant,  in  case  of  its  de- 
pending on  a  collocation,  what  the 
collocation  is,  we  are  not  safe  in 
extending  the  law  beyond  the  limits 
of  time  and  plabe  in  which  we  have 
actual  experience  of  its  truth.  Since 
within  those  limits  the  law  has  always 
been  found  true,  we  have  evidence 
that  the  collocations,  whatever  they 
are,  on  which  it  depends,  do  really 
exist  within  those  limits.  But,  know- 
ing of  no  rule  or  principle  to  which 
the  collocations  themselves  conform, 
we  cannot  conclude  that  because  a 
collocation  is  proved  to  exist  within 
certain  limits  of  place  or  time,  it  will 
exist  beyond  those  limits.  Empirical 
laws,  therefore,  can  only  be  received 
as  true  within  the  limits  of  time  and 
place  in  which  they  have  been  found 
true  by  observation  ;  and  not  merely 
the  limits  of  time  and  place,  but  of 
time,  place,  and  circumstance ;  for 
since  it  is  the  very  meaning  of  an 
empirical  law  that  we  do  not  know 
the  ultimate  laws  of  causation  on 
which  it  is  dependent,  we  cannot 
foresee,  without  actual  trial,  in  what 
manner  or  to  what  extent  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  circumstance  may 
affect  it. 

§  5.  But  how  are  we  to  know  that 
an  uniformity  ascertained  by  experi- 
ence is  only  an  empirical  law  ?  Since, 
by  the  supposition,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  resolve  it  into  any  other  laws, 
how  do  we  know  that  it  is  not  an 
ultimate  law  of  causation  ? 

I  answer,  that  no  generalisation 
amounts  to  more  than  an  empirical 
law  when  the  only  proof  on  which  it 
rests  is  that  of  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment.   Por  it  has  been  seen  that  by 


that  method  alone  we  never  can  ar- 
rive  at  causes.  The  utmost  that  the 
Method  of  Agreement  can  do  is,  to 
ascertain  the  whole  of  the  circum-> 
stances  common  to  all  cases  in  which 
a  phenomenon  is  produced ;  and  this 
aggregate  includes  not  only  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  but  all  pheno- 
mena with  which  it  is  connected  by 
any  derivative  uniformity,  whether  as 
being  collateral  effects  of  the  same 
cause,  or  effects  of  any  other  cause 
which,  in  all  the  instances  we  have 
been  able  to  observe,  co-existed  with 
it.  The  method  affords  no  means  of 
determining  which  of  these  imiformi- 
ties  are  laws  of  causation,  and  which 
are  merely  derivative  laws,  resulting 
from  those  laws  of  causation  and 
from  the  collocation  of  the  causes. 
None  of  them,  therefore,  can  be  re- 
ceived in  any  other  character  than 
that  of  derivative  laws,  the  derivation 
of  which  has  not  been  traced;  in 
other  words,  empirical  laws :  in  which 
light,  all  results  obtained  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement  (and  therefore 
almost  all  truths  obtained  by  simple 
observation  without  experiment)  must 
be  considered,  until  either  confirmed 
by  the  Method  of  Difference  or  ex- 
plained deductively,  in  other  words, 
accounted  for  &  priori. 

These  empirical  laws  may  be  of 
greater  or  less  authority  according  as 
there  is  reason  to  presume  that  they 
are  resolvable  into  laws  only,  or  into 
laws  and  collocations  together.  The 
sequences  which  we  observe  in  the 
production  and  subsequent  life  of  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable,  resting  on  the 
Method  of  Agreement  only,  are  mere 
empirical  laws ;  but  though  the  ante- 
cedents in  those  sequences  may  not 
be  the  causes  of  the  consequents,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  doubtless, 
in  the  main,  successive  stages  of  a 
progressive  effect  originating  in  a 
common  cause,  and  therefore  inde* 
pendent  of  collocations.  The  uni- 
formities, on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
order  of  superposition  of  strata  on  the 
earth,  are  empirical  laws  of  a  much 
weaker  kindi  since  they  not  only  an 
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not  laws  oi  cauiation,  but  tbeie  is  no 
lEnBoa  to  believe  that  they  depend  on 
BD]i  conmiOD  cause ;  all  appearSQcea 
ore  io  favour  of  their  dependiiig  ou 
the  particular  cullocatioii  of  natural 
agents  which  at  Borne  tune  or  other 
existed  on  our  globe,  and  from  which 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  aa  to  the 
coUucatian  which  exists  or  haa  existed 
in  an;  other  portion  of  the  universe. 

3  6.  Our  definition  of  an  empirical 
law  including  not  only  tbuae  uni- 
formitiSB  whiob  ore  not  known  tu 
be  laws  of  causation,  but  also  those 
which  ore,  provided  there  be  reason 
to  presume  that  they  are  not  ultimate 
laws,  this  is  the  proper  place  to  cod- 
aider  by  what  signs  we  may  judge 
that  even  if  on  observed  oniformity 
be  a  law  of  causation,  it  ia  not  an 
ultimate  but  a  derivative  law. 

The  first  sign  is,  if  between  the 
antecedent  a  and  the  consequent  b 
there  be  evidence  of  sowa  intermedi- 
ate link,  some  phenouienon  of  which 
we  can  sunnist  the  existence,  though 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  seuaes 


to  aaoertain  its  precise  natnra  and 
laws.  If  there  be  such  a  phenomenon, 
(which  may  be  deuotcd  by  the  letter 
X,)  it  foliowa  that  even  if  a  be  tbe 
cause  of  b,  it  is  but  the  remote  cause, 
and  that  the  law,  a  causes  b,  is  le- 
aolvable  into  at  least  two  laws,  a 
causes  x,  and  x  causes  6.  This  is  a 
very  frequent  caae,  since  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  mostly  take  ploca  on 
so  minute  a  scale,  tiiat  many  of  the 
auucesstve  steps  ore  either  impercep- 
tible, or  very  indistiootly  perceived. 

Take,  for  example,  the  lawn  of  tbe 
chemical  composition  of  subataDcea, 
■a  that  bydrogeu  and  oxygeu  being 
combined,  water  is  produced.  All 
we  sea  of  the  process  is,  that  the  two 
gases  being  mixed  in  certain  propor- 
tiona,  and  best  or  eleotricity  being 
applied,  an  exploaion  takes  place,  the 
gaaes  disappear,  and  water  remains. 
There  is  no  doubt  abiiut  the  law,  or 
about  its  being  a  law  of  causation. 
£ut    between    thu   autModent    (the 


gases  in  a  state  of  n 
ture,  heated  or  electrified)  and  the 
cimaei[Uent  (the  production  of  water) 
there  must  be  on  intermediate  pro- 
cess which  we  do  not  see.  For  if  we 
take  any  portion  whatever  of  the 
water  and  subject  it  to  analysis,  we 
find  that  it  always  contains  hydro- 
gen and  oxj^n  ;  nay,  the  very  same 
proportions  of  them,  namely,  two- 
thirds  in  volume  of  hydrogen,  and 
one-third  oxygen.  This  is  true  of  a 
single  drop  ;  it  is  true  of  the  minutest 
portion  which  our  instruments  are 
capable  of  appredaUng.  Since,  then, 
the  smallest  perceptible  portion  of 
the  water  contains  both  these  sub- 
stances, portions  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  Boioller  than  the  smallest 
perceptible  muut  have  come  tvgetber 
in  every  such  minute  portion  of 
space ;  must  have  oome  cl*Her  to- 
gether than  when  tbe  gases  were  in 
a,  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  since 
(to  mention  no  other  reaaons)  the 
water  oocupiea  far  lesa  space  than 
the  gases,  Now,  as  we  cannot  see 
this  ooutact  or  cluoe  approach  of  the 
minute  particles,  we  cannot  observe 
with  what  circumstances  it  is  at- 
tended, or  according  to  what  bkws  it 
produces  its  efFecta.  The  produclJrai 
of  water,  that  is,  of  the  sensible 
phenomena  which  characterise  tbe 
compound,  may  be  a  vary  remote 
effect  ot  those  lows.  There  may  be 
innnmerabie  intervening  liuka  ;  and 
we  are  sure  that  there  must  be  some. 
Having  full  proof  that  corpuacolar 
action  of  some  kind  takes  place  pre- 
vious to  any  of  the  great  transfoima- 
tions  in  the  sensible  properties  of  sub- 
stancen,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
the  laws  of  chemical  action,  aa  at 
present  known,  are  not  ulCtnute  but 
derivative  laws ;  however  ignorant 
we  may  be,  and  even  though  we 
should  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  of 
the  nature  of  the  laws  of  corpuscular 
action  from  which  they  are  derived. 

In  liko  manner,  all  the  pmcosoes 
of  vegetative  life,  whether  in  tho 
vegetable  properly  so  called  or  in  the 
animal    body,   are   corpusoulai   (to- 
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cesses.  Nutrition  is  the  addition  of 
particles  to  one  another,  sometimes 
merely  replacing  other  particles  sepa- 
rated and  excreted,  sometimes  oc- 
casioning an  increase  of  bulk  or 
weight  so  gradual,  that  only  after 
a  long  continuance  does  it  become  per- 
ceptible. Various  organs,  by  means 
of  peculiar  vessels,  secrete  from  the 
blood  fluids,  the  component  particles 
of  which  must  have  been  in  the  blood, 
but  which  differ  from  it  most  widely 
both  in  mechanical  properties  and  in 
chemical  composition.  Here,  then, 
are  abundance  of  unknown  links  to 
be  filled  up ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  laws  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  vegetative  or  organic  life  are 
derivative  laws,  dependent  on  pro- 
perties of  the  corpuscles,  and  of  those 
elementary  tissues  which  are  com- 
paratively simple  combinations  of  cor- 
puscles. 

The  first  sign,  then,  from  which  a 
law  of  causation,  though  hitherto  un- 
resolved, may  be  inferred  to  be  a 
derivative  law,  is  any  indication  of 
the  existence  of  an  intermediate  link 
or  links  between  the  antecedent  and 
the  consequent.  The  second  is,  when 
the  antecedent  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex phenomenon,  and  its  effects 
therefore,  probably  in  part  at  least, 
compounded  of  the  effects  of  its  dif- 
ferent elements  ;  since  we  know  that 
the  case  in  which  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  not  made  up  of  the  effects 
of  its  parts  is  exceptional,  the  Com- 
position of  Causes  being  by  far  the 
more  ordinary  case. 

We  will  illustrate  this  by  two  ex- 
amples, in  one  of  which  the  antece- 
dent is  the  sum  of  many  homogeneous, 
in  the  other  of  heterogeneous,  parts. 
The  weight  of  a  body  is  made  up  of 
the  weights  of  its  minute  particles — 
a  truth  which  astronomers  express  in 
its  most  general  terms  when  they  say 
that  bodies  at  equal  distances  gravi- 
tate to  one  another  in  proportion  to 
their  quantity  of  matter.  All  true 
propositions,  therefore,  which  can  be 
made  concerning  gravity  are  deri- 
vative laws ;   the  ultimate  law  into 


which  they  are  all  resolvable  being 
that  every  particle  of  matter  attractB 
every  other.  As  our  second  example, 
we  may  take  any  of  the  sequences 
observed  in  meteorology ;  for  instance, 
a  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  (indicated  by  a  fall  of ^the 
barometer)  is  followed  by  rain.  The 
antecedent  is  here  a  complex  pheno- 
menon, made  up  of  heterogeneous 
elements ;  the  column  of  the  atmos- 
phere over  any  particular  place  con- 
sisting of  two  parts,  a  column  of  air 
and  a  column  of  aqueous  vapour 
mixed  with  it ;  and  the  change  in  the 
two  together  manifested  by  a  fall  of 
the  barometer,  and  followed  by  rain, 
must  be  either  a  change  in  one  of 
these,  or  in  the  other,  or  in  both. 
We  might,  then,  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  evidence,  form  a  reason- 
able presumption,  from  the  invariable 
presence  of  both  these  elements  in  the 
antecedent,  that  the  sequence  is  pro- 
bably not  an  ultimate  law,  but  a  re- 
sult of  the  laws  of  the  two  different 
agents  ;  a  presumption  only  to  be  de- 
stroyed when  we  had  made  ourselves 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
both  as  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  those 
laws  could  not  by  themselves  produce 
the  observed  result. 

There  are  but  few  known  cases  of 
succession  from  very  complex  ante- 
cedents which  have  not  either  been 
actually  accounted  for  from  simpler 
laws,  or  inferred  with  great  proba- 
vjility  (from  the  ascertained  existence 
of  intermediate  links  of  causation  not 
yet  understood)  to  be  capable  of  being 
so  accounted  for.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  probable  that  all  sequences 
from  complex  antecedents  are  thus 
resolvable,  and  that  ultimate  laws 
are  in  all  cases  comparatively  simple. 
If  there  were  not  the  other  reasons 
already  mentioned  for  believing  that 
the  laws  of  organised  nature  are  re- 
solvable into  simpler  laws,  it  would 
be  almost  a  sufficient  reason  that  the 
antecedents  in  most  of  the  sequences 
are  so  very  complex. 

§  7.  In  the  preceding  discussion  we 
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have  recognised  two  kinds  of  empi- 
rical laws :  those  known  to  be  laws 
of  causation  but  presumed  to  be  re- 
solvable into  simpler  laws,  and  those 
not  known  to  be  laws  of  causation  at 
all.     Both  these  kinds  of  laws  agree 
in  the  demand  which  they  make  for 
being  explained  by  deduction,  and 
agree  in  being  the  appropriate  means 
of  verifying  such  deduction,  since  they 
represent  the  experience  with  which 
the  result  of  the  deduction  must  be 
compared.      They  agree,  further,  in 
this,  that,  until  explained  and  con- 
nected with  the  ultimate  laws  from 
which  they  result,  they  have  not^  at- 
tained the  highest  degree  of  certainty 
of  which  laws  are  susceptible.     It  has 
been  shown  on  a  former  occasion  that 
laws  of  causation  which  are  deriva- 
tive and  compounded  of  simpler  laws 
are  not  only,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
implies,  less  general,  but  even  less 
certain,  than  the  simpler  laws  from 
which  they  result,  not  in  the  same 
degree  to  be  relied  on  as  universally 
true.      The  inferiority  of   evidence, 
however,  which  attaches  to  this  class 
of  laws  is  trifling  compared  with  that 
which    is  inherent    in    uniformities 
not  known  to  be  laws  of  causation 
at  aU.     So  long  as  these  are  unre- 
solved, we  cannot  tell  on  how  many 
collocations,  as  well   as  laws,  their 
truth  may  be   dependent;    we  can 
never,  therefore,  extend  them  with 
any  confidence  to  cases  in  which  we 
have  not  assured  ourselves  by  trial 
that  the  necessary  collocation  of  causes, 
whatever  it  may  be,  exists.     It  is  to 
this  class  of  laws  alone  that  the  pro- 
perty, which  philosophers  usually  con- 
sider  as  characteristic  of  empirical 
laws,  belongs  in  all  its  strictness — 
the  property  of  being  unfit  to  be  re- 
lied on  beyond  the  limits  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance,  in  which  the 
observations  have  been  made.    These 
are  empirical  laws  in  a  more  emphatic 
sense  ;  and  when  I  employ  that  term 
(except  where  the  context  manifestly 
indicates  the  reverse)  I  shall  generally 
mean  to  designate  those  uniformities 
only,  whether  of  Buccession  or  of  co- 


existence, which  are  not  known  to  be 
laws  of  causation. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

OP   OHANOB  AND   ITS   ELIMINATIOtl^ 

§  I.  GoNSiDEKiNG  then  as  empiri- 
cal laws  only  those  observed  uniformi- 
ties respecting  which  the  question 
whether  they  are  laws  of  causation 
must  remain  undecided  until  they  can 
be  explained  deductively,  or  until 
some  means  are  found  of  applying  the 
Method  of  Difference  to  the  case  ;  it 
has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  until  an  uniformity  can, 
in  one  or  the  other  of  these  modes,  be 
taken  out  of  the  class  of  empirical 
laws,  and  brought  either  into  that  of 
laws  of  causation  or  of  the  demon- 
strated results  of  laws  of  causation,  it 
cannot  with  any  assurance  be  pro- 
nounced true  beyond  the  local  and 
other  limits  within  which  it  has  been 
found  so  by  actual  observation.  It 
remains  to  consider  how  we  are  to 
assure  ourselves  of  its  truth  even  with- 
in those  limits ;  after  what  quantity 
of  experience  a  generalisation  which 
rests  solely  on  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment can  be  considered  sufficiently 
established,  even  as  an  empirical  law. 
In  a  former  chapter,  when  treating  of 
the  Methods  of  Direct  Induction,  we 
expressly  reserved  this  question,*  and 
the  time  has  now  come  for  endeavour- 
ing to  solve  it. 

We  found  that  the  Method  of  Ag- 
reement has  the  defect  of  not  prov- 
ing causation,  and  can  therefore  only 
be  employed  for  the  ascertainment  of 
empirical  laws.  But  we  also  found 
that  besides  this  deficiency,  it  labours 
imder  a  characteristic  imperfection, 
tending  to  render  uncertain  even  such 
conclusions  as  it  is  in  itself  adapted 
to  prove.  This  imperfection  arises 
from  Plurality  of  Causes.  Although 
two  or  more  cases  in  which  the  phe- 
nomenon a  has  been  met  with  may 

*  Supra,  book  iii.  ch.  x.  §  a. 
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have  no  common  antecedent  except 
A,  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is 
any  connection  between  a  and  A,  since 
a  may  have  many  causes,  and  may 
have  been  produced,  in  these  different 
instances,  not  by  anything  which  the 
instances  had  in  conmion,  but  by  some 
of  those  elements  in  them  which  were 
different.  We  nevertheless  observed, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  instances  pointing  to  A  as 
the  antecedent  the  characteristic  un- 
certainty of  the  method  diminishes, 
and  the  existence  of  a  law  of  con- 
nection between  A  and  a  more  nearly 
approaches  to  certainty.  It  is  now 
to  be  determined  after  what  amount 
of  experience  this  certainty  may  be 
deemed  to  be  practically  attained,  and 
the  connection  between  A  and  a  may 
be  received  as  an  empirical  law. 

This  question  may  be  otherwise 
stated  in  more  familiar  terms  : — After 
how  many  and  what  sort  of  instances 
may  it  be  concluded  that  an  observed 
coincidence  between  two  phenomena 
is  not  the  effect  of  chance  ? 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
understanding  the  logic  of  induction 
that  we  should  form  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  what  is  meant  by  chance, 
and  how  the  phenomena  which  com- 
mon language  ascribes  to  that  abstrac- 
tion are  really  produced. 

§  2.  Chance  is  usually  spoken  of  in 
direct  antithesis  to  law  ;  whatever  (it 
is  supposed)  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 
law  is  attributed  to  chance.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  whatever  hap- 
pens is  the  result  of  some  law ;  is  an 
effect  of  causes,  and  could  have  been 
predicted  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  those  causes,  and  from 
their  laws.  If  I  turn  up  a  particular 
card,  that  is  a  consequence  of  its  place 
in  the  pack.  Its  place  in  the  pack 
was  a  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  cards  were  shuflBed,  or  of 
the  order  in  which  they  were  played 
in  the  last  game ;  which,  again,  were 
effects  of  prior  causes.  At  every  stage, 
if  we  had  possessed  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  thd  causes  in  existence,  it 


would  have  been  abstractly  possible  to 
foretell  the  effect. 

An  event  occurring  by  chance  may 
be  better  described  as  a  coincidence 
from  which  we  have  no  ground  to 
infer  an  uniformity :  the  occurrence 
of  a  phenomena,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, without  our  having  reason  on 
that  account  to  infer  that  it  will 
happen  again  in  those  circumstances. 
This,  however,  when  looked  closely 
into,  implies  that  the  enumeration  of 
the  circumstances  is  not  complete. 
Whatever  the  fact  be,  since  it  has 
occurred  once,  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
aU  the  same  circumstances  were  re- 
peated, it  would  occur  again ;  and 
not  only  if  all,  but  there  is  some 
particular  portion  of  those  circimi- 
stances  on  which  the  phenomenon  is 
invariably  consequent.  With  most  of 
them,  however,  it  is  not  connected  in 
any  permanent  manner :  its  conjunc- 
tion with  those  is  said  to  be  the  effect 
of  chance,  to  be  merely  casual  Facts 
casually  conjoined  are  separately  the 
effects  of  causes,  and  therefore  of  laws; 
but  of  different  causes,  and  causes  not 
connected  by  any  law. 

It  is  incorrect,  then,  to  say  that  any 
phenomenon  is  produced  by  chance  ; 
but  we  may  say  that  two  or  more 
phenomena  are  conjoined  by  chance, 
that  they  co- exist  or  succeed  one  an- 
other only  by  chance  ;  meaning  that 
they  are  in  no  way  related  through 
causation  ;  that  they  are  neither  cause 
and  effect,  nor  effects  of  the  same 
cause,  nor  effects  of  causes  between 
which  there  subsists  any  law  of  co- 
existence, nor  even  effects  of  the  same 
collocation  of  primeval  causes. 

If  the  same  casual  coincidence 
never  occurred  a  second  time,  we 
should  have  an  easy  test  for  distin- 
guishing such  from  the  coincidences 
which  are  the  results  of  a  law.  As 
long  as  the  phenomena  had  been  found 
together  only  once,  so  long,  unless  we 
knew  some  more  general  laws  from 
which  the  coincidence  might  have  re- 
sulted, we  could  not  distinguish  it 
from  a  casual  one  ;  but  if  it  occurred 
twice,  we  should  know  that  the  phe- 
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that  if  A  occurs  in  a  larger  pmport  inn 
of  the  caaea  where  B  is  tbaa  of  the 
caaea  whecB  B  ia  nnt,  then  will  B 
also  oocur  in  a  larger  proportiou  of 
the  CBBCB  where  A  is  than  of  the  cases 
where  A  is  not,  and  there  is  ftoms 
connection  through  oanaatioo  between 
A  aod  B.  If  we  could  aaoend  to  the 
cBuBea  of  the  two  phenomena,  we 
ahould  find,  at  aome  stage,  either 
proximate  or  remote,  some  cause  or 
causea  common  to  both ;  and  if  we 
Could  aocertain  what  theae  are,  we 
could  frame  a  geueraliaation  which 
would  be  tnje  without  cestriotion  of 
place  or  time  ;  but  until  we  con  do 
so,  the  fact  of  a  connectioii  between 

pirical  law. 


it  may  be  determined  whether 
any  giTen  conjunction  of  phenomena 
is  casual  or  the  result  of  some  law, 
to  oompleta  the  theory  of  chance  it 
is  neceeanry  that  we  should  now  con- 
sider those  efteetB  which  are  partly 
the  result  of  chance  and  partly  of 
law,  or,  in  other  words,  in  which  the 
effects  of  casual  conjunctions  of  causes 
are  habitually  bleoded  in  one  result 
with  the  effacta  of  a  constant  cause. 

This  is  a  case  of  Composition  of 
Causes ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  tt  ia, 
that  instead  of  two  or  more  causes 
intermixing  their  effects  in  a  regular 
manner  with  those  of  one  another,  we 
have  DOW  one  constant  cause,  produc- 
ing an  effect  which  is  succcHsively 
modified  by  a  series  of  variable  causes. 
Thus,  as  summer  advances,  the  ap- 
proach r>(  the  Gun  to  a  vertical  position 
tends  to  produce  a  constant  increase 
of  temperature  :  but  with  this  effect 
of  a  constant  cause  there  are  blended 
the  effects  of  many  variable  causes, 
winds,  clouds,  evaporation,  electric 
agencies  and  the  like,  so  that  the 
tetnperature  of  any  given  day  depends 
in  part  on  thes*  fleeting  cause!,  and 
only  in  part  on  the  oonetant  aaune. 
IE  the  effect  of  the  constant  cause  is 
always  accompanied  and  disgnised  by 
effects  of  variable  causes,  it  is  impos- 


sible to  afcertain  the  law  o) 
stant  cause  in  the  ordinan  n 
by  separating  it  from  all  other  causes 
and  observing  it  apart.  Hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  an  additional  rule  of 
intal  inquiry. 


xperimen 
When  1 


and  when  these  are  so  frequent,  or  so 
iudeterminate,  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly exclude  all  of  them  from  any 
experiment,  though  we  may  vary 
them,  our  resource  is,  to  endeavour 
to  oaoertain  what  is  the  effect  of  all 
the  variable  causes  taken  together. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  n;ako  aa  many 
trials  as  possible,  preserving  A  invari- 
able. The  result  of  these  different 
trials  will  naturally  be  different,  since 
the  indeterminate  modifying  causes 
are  different  in  each  ;  if,  then,  we  do 
not  find  these  results  to  be  progresmve, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  oscillate  about 
a  certain  point,  one  esperiment  giving 
a  result  a  little  greater,  another  a 
little  less,  one  a  result  tending  a  little 
more  in  one  direction,  another  a  little 
more  in  the  contrary  direction  ;  while 
the  average  or  middle  point  does  not 
vary,  but  different  sets  of  experiments 
(taken  in  an  great  a  variety  uf  cir- 
cumstances OB  possible)  yield  the  same 
mean,  previd«l  only  they  b«  suffi- 
ciently numerous ;  then  that  mean  or 
average  result  is  the  port  in  eadi 
Experunent  which  is  due  to  the  cause 
A,  and  is  the  effect  which  would  have 
been  obtained  if  A  could  have  acted 
alone  :  the  variable  remainder  ia  the 
effect  of  chance,  that  is,  of  causec  the 
co-eiiBtenee  of  which  with  the  oause 
A  was  merely  casual.  The  test  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  induction  in  this 


3     of     I 


This  kind  of  eliminatiou,  in  which 
we  do  not  eliminate  any  one  asragii' 
able  cause,  but  the  mulljlnide  of  float- 
ing uuassigtmbte  ones,  may  be  termed 
the   Elimination    of    Chanoe.      Wft 
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it  rains  more  than  twice  as  often,  we 
may  be  sure  that  some  law  is  con- 
cerned ;  either  there  is  some  cause  in 
nature  which,  in  this  climate,  tends 
to  produce  both  rain  and  a  westerly 
wind,  or  a  westerly  wind  has  itself 
some  tendency  to  produce  rain.  But 
if  it  rains  less  than  twice  as  often, 
we  may  draw  a  directly  opposite  in- 
ference :  the  one,  instead  of  being  a 
cause,  or  connected  with  causes,  of 
the  other,  must  be  connected  with 
causes  adverse  to  it,  or  with  the 
absence  of  some  cause  which  pro- 
duces it;  and  though  it  may  still 
rain  much  oftener  with  a  westeriy 
wind  than  with  an  easterly,  so  far 
would  this  be  from  proving  any  con- 
nection between  the  phenomena,  that 
the  connection  proved  would  be  be- 
tween rain  and  an  easterly  wind,  to 
which,  in  mere  frequency  of  coinci- 
dence, it  is  less  allied. 

Here,  then,  are  two  examples :  in 
one,  the  greatest  possible  frequency 
of  coincidence,  with  no  instance  what- 
ever to  the  contrary,  does  not  prove 
that  there  is  uiy  law  ;  in  the  other,  a 
much  less  frequency  of  coincidence, 
even  when  non-coincidence  is  still 
more  frequent,  does  prove  that  there 
is  a  law.  In  both  cases  the  principle 
is  the  same.  In  both  we  consider  the 
positive  frequency  of  the  phenomena 
themselves,  and  how  great  frequency 
of  coincidence  that  must  of  itself 
bring  about,  \vithout  supposing  any 
connection  between  them,  provided 
there  be  no  repugnance ;  provided 
neither  be  connected  with  any  cause 
tending  to  frustrate  the  other.  If 
we  find  a  greater  frequency  of  coin- 
cidence than  this,  we  conclude  that 
there  is  some  connection ;  if  a  less 
frequency,  that  there  is  some  repug- 
nance. In  the  former  case,  we  con- 
clude that  one  of  the  phenomena  can 
under  some  circumstances  cause  the 
other,  or  that  there  exists  something 
capable  of  causing  them  both  ;  in  the 
latter,  that  one  of  them,  or  some  cause 
which  produces  one  of  them,  is  cap- 
able of  counteracting  the  production 
of  the  other.   We  have  thus  to  deduct 


from  the  observed  frequency  of  coin- 
cidence as  much  as  may  be  the  effect 
of  chance,  that  is,  of  the  mere  fre- 
quency of  the  phenomena  themselves ; 
and  if  anything  remains,  what  does 
remain  is  the  residual  fact  which 
proves  the  existence  of  a  law. 

The  frequency  of  the  phenomena 
can  only  be  ascertained  within  definite 
limits  of  space  and  time  ;  depending 
as  it  does  on  the  quantity  and  distri- 
bution of  the  primeval  natural  agents, 
of  which  we  can  know  nothing  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  human  obser- 
vation, since  no  law,  no  regularity, 
can  be  traced  in  it,  enabling  us  to 
infer  the  unknown  from  the  known. 
But  for  the  present  purpose  this  is  no 
disadvantage,  the  question  being  con- 
fined within  the  same  limits  as  the 
data.  The  coincidences  occurred  in 
certain  places  and  times,  and  within 
those  we  can  estimate  the  frequency 
with  which  such  coincidences  would 
be  produced  by  chance.  If,  then,  we 
find  from  observation  that  A  exists 
in  one  case  out  of  every  two,  and  B 
in  one  case  out  of  every  three  ;  then, 
if  there  be  neither  connection  nor  re- 
pugnance between  them,  or  between 
any  of  their  causes,  the  instances  in 
which  A  and  B  will  both  exist,  that 
is  to  say,  will  co-exist,  will  be  one 
case  in  every  six.  For  A  exists  ia^ 
three  cases  out  of  six :  and  B,  exist- 
ing in  one  case  out  of  every  three 
without  regard  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  A,  vnll  exist  in  one  case 
out  of  those  three.  There  will  there- 
fore be,  of  the  whole  number  of  cases, 
two  in  which  A  exists  without  B ; 
one  case  of  B  without  A ;  two  in 
which  neither  B  nor  A  exists,  and 
one  case  out  of  six  in  which  they  both 
exist.  If,  then,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
are  found  to  co-exist  oftener  than  in 
one  case  out  of  six,  and,  consequently, 
A  does  not  exist  without  B  so  often 
as  twice  in  three  times,  nor  B  without 
A  so  often  as  once  in  every  twice, 
there  is  some  cause  in  existence  which 
tends  toproduceaconjunction  between 
A  and  B. 

Generalising  the  result,  we  may  say. 
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that  if  A  DocurB  in  a  larger  pmpnrtiim 
of  the  coBes  where  B  ja  than  of  the 
COHea  where  B  is  not,  then  will 
alao  Qcont  in  a  larger  proportion  o£ 
the  cases  where  A  is  than  of  the  cases 
where  A  is  not,  and  there  is  somt 
connection  through  cauBation  betweer 
A  and  B.  If  we  conld  ascend  to  the 
catisea  of  the  two  phenomena,  vii 
ime    stage,    eithei 


1  to  both ;  and  if  we 
could  ascertain  what  these  are,  we 
could  frune  a  generalisation  which 
would  ba  true  without  reatrintion  of 
place  nr  time  ;  bnt  until  we  can  do 
10,  the  fact  of  a  connection  between 
the  two  pbenotnena  remains  an  em- 
pirical law. 

§  3.  Having  conaidered  in  what 
manner  it  may  be  determined  whether 
an;  given  conjuaction  of  phenomena 
is  casnal  or  the  reault  of  some  law, 
to  complete  the  theory  of  chance  it 
ia  neceasarj  that  we  should  now  con- 
sider those  effects  which  are  partly 
the  result  of  chanoe  and  partly  of 
law,  or,  in  other  worda.  in  which  the 
effects  of  casual  conjunotioDS  of  causes 
are  habitmdly  blended  in  one  result 
with  the  effecbi  of  a  constant  cause. 

This  is  a  case  of  Composition  of 
Causei  -,  and  the  peculiarity  of  it  is, 
thnt  instead  of  two  or  more  cauaea 
intermiiing  their  effects  in  a  r^pilar 
manner  with  those  of  one  another,  we 
have  now  one  conatant  cause,  produc- 
ing an  effect  which  ia  auccessively 
modified  by  a  series  of  variable  causes. 
Thus,  as  summer  advances,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sun  to  a  vertical  position 
tends  to  produce  a  constant  increase 
of  temperature ;  but  with  this  effect 
of  a  GOmitaut  cause  there  are  blended 
the  effecta  of  many  variable  causes, 
winda,  clouds,  evaporation,  electric 
agencies  and  the  like,  so  that  the 
tenipeiataro  of  any  given  day  depends 
in  part  on  thesa  fleeting  causes,  and 
only  in  part  on  the  constant  cause. 
If  the  elfect  of  the  omstant  cause  i» 
always  accompanied  and  disguised  by 
effects  of  variable  c&usea,  it  is  impos- 


sible to  ascertain  the  law  rt 

etant  cause  in  the  ordinary  n 

fay  separating  it  from  all  other  causes 

and  observing  it  apart.    Hence  arbea 

the  necessity  of  an  additional  rule  of 

experimental  inquiry. 

When  the  action  of  a  caoae  A  is 
liable  to  be  interfered  with,  not  ateadilj 
by  the  same  cause  or  causea,  bu^  by 
different  causes  at  different  Ijmea, 
and  when  these  are  so  frequent,  or  so 
indetenninate,  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly exclude  all  of  tbem  from  any 
experiment,  though  we  may  vary 
them,  our  resource  it,  to  endeavoar 
to  ascertain  what  ie  the  effect  of  all 
the  variable  causes  taken  together- 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  make  as  many 
triala  as  possible,  preserving  A  invari- 
able. The  result  of  these  different 
triala  will  natuially  be  different,  sines 
the  indeterminate  modifying  caniea 
are  different  in  each  ;  if,  then,  we  do 
not  find  theae  results  to  be  progressiva 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  oaciUate  about 
a  certain  point,  one  experiment  giving 
a  result  a  little  greater,  another  a 
little  leaa,  one  a  result  tending  a  lilUe 
more  in  one  direction,  another  a  little 
more  in  the  contrary  direction  ;  while 
the  average  or  middle  point  does  not 
vary,  but  different  sets  of  experimenta 
(taken  in  as  great  a,  variety  of  cnr- 
cumstancea  as  possible)  yield  the  aama 
mean,  pn>vid«l  only  they  be  suffi- 

averaee  reault  ia  the  part  in  each 
expermient  which  ia  doe  to  the  cause 
A,  and  is  the  effect  which  would  have 
been  obtained  if  A  could  have  acted 
alone  :  the  variable  remainder  is  the 
effect  of  chance,  that  is,  of  causes  the 
istence  of  which  vrith  the  cause 
as  merely  casual.  The  test  of 
the  Butficiency  of  the  induction  in  this 
case  is,  when  any  increase  of  the 
number  of  trials  from  which  the  aver- 
age is  struck  does  nut  materially  alter 
the  average. 
This  kind  of  elimination,  in  wMoh 


iG,  but  the  multitude  of  float- 
sizable  ones,  may  be  tenoed 
the   Elimination    of    Chanee.      We 
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afford  an  example  of  it  when  we  re- 
peat an  experiment,  in  order,  by  tak- 
ing the  mean  of  different  rescdts,  to 
get  rid  of  the  effects  of  the  unavoid- 
able errors  of  each  individual  experi- 
ment. When  there  is  no  permanent 
cause  such  as  would  produce  a  ten- 
dency to  error  peculiarly  in  one  direc- 
tion, we  are  warranted  by  experience 
in  assuming  that  the  errors  on  one 
side  will,  in  a  certain  number  of  ex- 
perimente,  about  balance  the  errors 
on  the  contrary  side.  We  therefore 
repeat  the  experiment,  until  any 
change  which  is  produced  in  the  aver- 
age of  the  whole  by  further  repeti- 
tion falls  within  limits  of  error  con- 
sistent with  the  degree  of  accuracy 
required  by  the  purpose  we  have  in 
view.* 

§  4.  In  the  supposition  hitherto 
made,  the  effect  of  the  constant  cause 
A  has  been  assumed  to  form  so  great 
and  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  general 
result,  that  its  existence  never  could 
be  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  the 
object  of  the  eliminating  process  was 
only  to  ascertain  how  much  is  attri- 
butable to  that  cause;  what  is  its 
exact  law.  Cases,  however,  occur  in 
which  the  effect  of  a  constant  cause  is 
so  small,  compared  with  that  of  some 
of  the  changeable  causes  with  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  casually  conjoined, 
that  of  itself  it  escapes  notice,  and  the 
very  existence  of  any  effect  arising 
from  a  constant  cause  is  first  learnt 
by  the  process  which  in  general  serves 
only  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
that  effect.    This  case  of  Induction 

"*  In  the  preceding  discussion,  the  mean 
is  8X)oken  of  as  if  it  were  exactly  the  same 
thing  with  the  average.  But  the  mean,  for 
purposes  of  inductive  inquiry,  is  not  the 
average  or  arithmetical  mean,  though  in  a 
familuir  illusti-ation  of  the  theory  the  dif- 
ference may  be  disregarded.  If  the  devia- 
tions on  one  side  of  the  average  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  on  the  other, 
(these  last  being  fewer  but  greater,)  the 
effect  due  to  tlie  invariable  cause,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  variable  ones,  will  not  coin- 
cide with  the  average,  but  will  be  either 
below  or  above  the  average,  the  deviation 
being  towards   the   aide   on  which   the 


may  be  characterised  as  follows.  A 
given  effect  is  known  to  be  chiefly, 
and  not  known  not  to  be  wholly,  deter- 
mined by  changeable  causes.  If  it  be 
wholly  so  produced,  then  if  the  aggre- 
gate be  taken  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  instances,  the  effects  of  these  dif- 
ferent causes  will  cancel  one  another. 
If,  therefore,  we  do  not  find  this  to 
be  the  case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  after 
such  a  number  of  trials  has  been 
made  that  no  further  increase  alters 
the  average  result,  we  find  that  aver- 
age to  be,  not  zero,  but  some  other 
quantity,  about  which,  though  small 
in  comparison  with  the  total  effect, 
the  effect  nevertheless  oscillates,  and 
which  is  the  middle  point  in  its  oscil- 
lation ;  we  may  conclude  this  to  be 
the  effect  of  some  constant  cause : 
which  cause,  by  some  of  the  methods 
already  treated  of,  we  may  hope  to 
detect.  This  may  be  called  the  dis- 
covery of  a  residtud  phenomenon  by 
eliminating  the  ^ecta  of  chance. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  for  example, 
that  loaded  dice  may  be  discovered. 
Of  course  no  dice  are  so  climisily 
loaded  that  they  must  always  throw 
certain  numbers  ;  otherwise  the  fraud 
would  be  instantly  detected.  The 
loading,  a  constant  cause,  *  mingles 
with  the  changeable  causes  which 
determine  what  cast  will  be  thrown 
in  each  individual  instance.  If  the 
dice  were  not  loaded,  and  the  throw 
were  left  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
changeable  causes,  these  in  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  instances  would 
balance  one  another,  and  there  would 
be  no  preponderant  number  of  throws 

grreatest  number  of  instances  are  found. 
This  follows  from  a  truth,  ascertained  both 
inductively  and  deductively,  that  small 
deviations  from  the  true  central  point  are 
greatly  more  frequent  than  large  ones. 
The  mathematical  law  is,  "  that  the  most 
probable  determination  of  one  or  more  in- 
variable elements  from  observation  is  that 
in  which  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  indi- 
vidual aberrations,"  or  deviations,  "shall 
be  the  least  possible."  See  this  principle 
stated,  and  its  grounds  popularly  explained, 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  review  of 
Qu^telet  on  Probabilities,  Bssays,  pp.  395 
etseq. 
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of  any  one  kind  If,  therefore,  after 
such  a  number  of  trials  that  no  fur- 
ther increase  of  their  number  has 
any  material  effect  upon  the  average, 
we  find  a  preponderance  in  favour  of 
a  particular  throw,  we  may  conclude 
with  assurance  that  there  is  some 
constant  cause  acting  in  favour  of 
that  throw,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  dice  are  not  fair  ;  and  the  exact 
amount  of  the  unfairness.  In  a 
similar  manner,  what  is  called  the 
diurnal  variation  of  the  barometer, 
which  is  very  small  compared  with 
the  variations  arising  from  the  irre- 
gular changes  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  was  discovered  by  com- 
paring the  average  height  of  the 
barometer  at  different  hours  of  the 
day.  When  this  comparison  was 
made,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  small  difference,  which  on  the 
average  was  constant,  however  the 
absolute  quantities  might  vary,  and 
which  difference,  therefore,  must  be 
the  effect  of  a  constant  cause.  This 
cause  was  afterwards  ascertained, 
deductively,  to  be  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air,  occasioned  by  the  increase  of 
temperature  as  the  day  advances. 

§  5.  After  these  general  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  chance,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  in  what  manner 
assurance  may  be  obtained  that  a 
conjunction  between  two  phenomena, 
which  has  been  observed  a  certain 
number  of  times,  is  not  casual,  but  a 
result  of  causation,  and  to  be  received 
therefore  as  one  of  the  uniformities 
of  nature,  though  (until  accounted 
for  db  priori)  only  as  an  empirical 
law. 

We  will  suppose  the  strongest  case, 
namely,  that  the  phenomenon  B  has 
never  been  observed  except  in  con- 
junction with  A.  Even  then,  the 
probability  that  they  are  connected 
is  not  measured  by  the  total  number 
of  instances  in  which  they  have  been 
found  together,  but  by  the  excess  of 
that  number  above  the  number  due 
to  the  absolute  frequency  of  A.  If, 
for   example,   A  exists  always,    and 


therefore  co-exists  with  everything, 
no  number  of  instances  of  its  co- 
existence with  B  would  prove  a  con- 
nection ;  as  in  our  example  of  the 
fixed  stars.  If  A  be  a  fact  of  such 
common  occurrence  that  it  may  be 
presumed  to  be  present  in  half  of  all 
the  cases  that  occur,  and  therefore 
in  half  the  cases  in  which  B  occurs, 
it  is  only  the  proportional  excess 
above  half  that  is  to  be  reckoned  as 
evidence  towards  proving  a  connec- 
tion between  A  and  B. 

In  addition  to  the  question,  What 
is  the  number  of  coincidences  which, 
on  an  average  of  a  great  multitude 
of  trials,  may  be  expected  to  arise 
from  chance  alone  ?  there  is  also 
another  question,  namely.  Of  what 
extent  of  deviation  from  that  average 
is  the  occurrence  credible,  from  chance 
alone,  in  some  number  of  instances 
smaller  than  that  required  for  strik- 
ing a  fair  average  ?  It  is  not  only  to 
be  considered  what  is  the  general 
result  of  the  chances  in  the  long-run, 
but  also  what  are  the  extreme  limits 
of  variation  from  the  general  result 
which  may  occasionally  be  expected 
as  the  result  of  some  smaller  number 
of  instances. 

The  consideration  of  the  latter 
question,  and  any  consideration  of 
the  former  beyond  that  already  g^iven 
to  it,  belong  to  what  mathematidans 
term  the  Doctrine  of  Chances,  or,  in 
a  phrase  of  greater  pretension,  the 
Theory  of  Probabilities. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

OP  THE  CALCULATION  OF  OHANOSB. 

§  I.  "  Probability,"  says  Laplace,* 
**  has  reference  partly  to  our  ignorance, 
partly  to  our  knowledge.  We  know 
that  among  three  or  more  events,  one, 
and  only  one,  must  happen  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  leading  us  to  believe  that 
any  one  of  them  will  happen  rather 
than   the  others.      In  this  state  of 

*  Essai  Philotophique  9ur  lu  PnAabUitht 
fifth  Paris  edition,  p.  7. 
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indecision,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
pronounce  with  certainty  on  their 
occurrence.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  any  one  of  these  events,  selected 
at  pleasure,  will  not  take  place  ;  be- 
cause we  perceive  several  cases,  all 
equally  possible,  which  exclude  its 
occurrence,  and  only  one  which  fav- 
ours it. 

"  The  theory  of  chances  consists  in 
reducing  all  events  of  the  same  kind 
to  a  certain  number  of  cases  equally 
possible,  that  is,  such  that  we  are 
equally  undecided  as  to  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  in  determining  the  number 
of  these  cases  which  are  favourable 
to  the  event  of  which  the  probability 
is  sought.  The  ratio  of  that  number 
to  the  number  of  all  the  possible  cases 
is  the  measure  of  the  probability  ; 
which  is  thus  a  fraction,  having  for 
its  numerator  the  number  of  cases 
favourable  to  the  event,  and  for  its 
denominator  the  number  of  all  the 
cases  which  are  possible." 

To  a  calculation  of  chances,  then, 
according  to  Laplace,  two  things  are 
necessary:  we  must  know  that  of 
several  events  some  one  w£ll  certainly 
happen,  and  no  more  than  one ;  and 
we  must  not  know,  nor  have  any 
reason  to  expect,  that  it  will  be  one 
of  these  events  rather  than  another. 
It  has  been  contended  that  these  are 
not  the  only  requisites,  and  that  La- 
place has  overlooked,  in  the  general 
theoretical  statement,  a  necessary  part 
of  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  To  be  able  (it  has  been 
said)  to  pronounce  two  events  equally 
probable,  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
should  know  that  one  or  the  other 
must  happen,  and  should  have  no 
grounds  for  conjecturing  which.  Ex- 
perience must  have  shown  that  the 
two  events  are  of  equally  frequent 
occurrence.  Why,  in  tossing  up  a 
halfpenny,  do  we  reckon  it  equally 
probable  that  we  shall  throw  cross 
or  pile?  Because  we  know  that  in 
any  great  number  of  throws,  cross 
and  pile  are  thrown  about  equally 
often  ;  and  that  the  more  throws  we 
make,  the  more  nearly^the  equality  is 


perfect.  We  may  know  this  if  we 
please  by  actual  experiment ;  or  by 
the  daily  experience  which  life  affords 
of  events  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter ;  or  deductively,  from  the  effect 
of  mechanical  laws  on  a  symmetrical 
body  acted  upon  by  forces  varying 
indefinitely  in  quantity  and  direction. 
We  may  know  it,  in  short,  either  by 
specific  experience,  or  on  the  evidence 
of  our  general  knowledge  of  nature. 
But,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  we 
must  know  it,  to  justify  us  in  calling 
the  two  events  equally  probable  ;  and 
if  we  knew  it  not,  we  should  proceed 
as  much  at  haphazard  in  staking 
equal  sums  on  the  result  as  in  laying 
odds. 

This  view  of  the  subject  was  taken 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work ;  but  I  have  since  become  con- 
vinced that  the  theory  of  chances,  as 
conceived  by  Laplace  and  by  mathe- 
maticians generally,  has  not  the  funda- 
mental fidlacy  which  I  had  ascribed 
to  it. 

We  must  remember  that  the  proba- 
bility of  an  event  is  not  a  quality  of 
the  event  itself,  but  a  mere  name  for 
the  degree  of  ground  which  we,  or 
some  one  else,  have  for  expecting  it. 
The  .probability  of  an  event  to  one 
person  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
probability  of  the  same  event  to  an- 
other, or  to  the  same  person  after 
he  has  acquired  additional  evidence. 
The  probability  to  me  that  an  indi- 
vidual of  whom  I  know  nothing  but 
his  name  will  die  within  the  year,  is 
totally  altered  by  my  being  told,  the 
next  minute,  that  he  is  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  consumption.  Yet  this 
makes  no  difference  in  the  event 
itself,  nor  in  any  of  the  causes  on 
which  it  depends.  Every  event  is 
in  itself  certain,  not  probable :  if  we 
knew  ail,  we  should  either  know  posi- 
tively that  it  will  happen,  or  positively 
that  it  will  not.  But  its  probability 
to  us  means 'the  degree  of  expectation 
of  its  occurrence,  which  we  are  war- 
ranted in  entertaining  by  our  present 
evidence. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  think  it 
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eipeetationa,   except  t 


iwledge  that  what  happens  must 
De  some  one  of  a  certain  number  of 
posaibilitlea,  we  mny  still  reasonably 

pn^ble  to  HI  than  annther  supposi- 
tion ;  stid  if  we  have  any  interest  at 
st&ke,  we  ehull  best  provide  for  It  by 
acting  conformably  to  that  jndgraent. 

g  2.  Suppose  that  we  are  required 
to  take  a  ball  from,  a  boT,  at  which 
we  only  know  that  it  contuDa  balls 
both  blook  and  white,  and  none  of 
any  other  colour.  We  know  that  the 
ball  vre  eolect  will  be  either  a  black 
or  B  white  ball ;  but  we  have  no 
ground  for  expecting  blnck  rather 
than  white,  or  white  rather  than 
blaefc.  lu  that  case,  if  we  are  obliged 
to  make  a  choice,  and  to  stake  soms- 
tbing  on  one  or  the  other  BUppoaition, 
it  will,  OS  a  question  of  prudence,  be 
perfectly  indifferent  which ;  and  we 
shall  act  precisely  u  we  should  hnve 
acted  if  we  had  known  beforehand 
that  the  box  contained  an  equal 
number  of  blacic  and  white  balls. 
But  though  our  conduct  would  be 
the  same,  it  would  not  be  founded 
on  any  surmise  that  the  balla  were 
in  fact  Uina  eqnally  divided,  for  we 
might,  on  the  oootcary,  know,  by 
authentic  information,  that  the  box 
contained  ninety-idne  balls  of  one 
colour,  and  only  one  of  the  other  j 
still,  if  we  are  not  told  which  colour 
has  only  one,  and  which  haa  ninety- 
nine,  the  drawing  of  a  white  and  of  a 
block  boll  will  be  equally  probable  to 
us;  we  shall  have  no  reason  for  staking 
anything  on  the  one  event  rather  than 
on  the  other  ;  the  option  between  the 
two  will  be  a  uiatter  of  indifference  ; 
in  other  words,  it  will  be  an  even 
chance. 

But  lot  it  now  be  aupposcil  that 
instead  of  two  there  are  three  eolours 
—white,  black,  and  red  ;  and  that  we 
ore  entirely  ignorant  of  the  pn^rtion 
in  which  they  are  mingled.  Wtehould 
then  have  no  reason  for  eipeotiag  oai 


L;?sB 


more  than  another,  and  if  i 
bet,  should  venture  our  stake 
white,  or  black,  with  eiiuol  indiffer- 
ence. But  should  we  he  indifferent 
whether  we  betted  for  or  against 
some  one  colour,  as,  for  instanoe, 
white?  Surely  not.  Frora  the  very 
fact  that  black  and  red  ore  each  of 
them  separately  equally  probable  to 
ua  with  whit?,  the  two  together  must 
be  twice  as  probable.  We  should  in 
this  case  expect  not-white  rather  than 
white,  and  so  much  rather,  that  we 
would  lay  two  to  one  upon  it.  It  J3 
true,  there  might,  for  aught  we  knew, 
be  .more  white  balls  than  black  and 
red  together ;  and  if  so,  our  bet  would, 
if  we  knew  more,  be  seen  to  be  a  dis- 
advantageous one.  But  so  also,  for 
aught  we  knew,  might  there  be  more 
red.  balls  than  block  and  white,  or 
more  block  balls  than  white  and  red, 
and  in  such  case  the  effect  of  additional 
knowledge  would  be  to  prove  to  u> 
that  our  bet  was  more  advantageaiM 
than  we  hod  supposed  it  to  be.  There 
is  in  the  existing  state  of  nur  know- 
ledge a  rational  probability  of  two  to 
□□e  B^nst  white ;  a  probability  tit 
to  be  nuuie  a  basis  oE  conduct.  Nu 
ruosonable  person  would  lay  aji  even 
wager  in  favour  of  white  agaiitst 
blook  and  red  ;  though  agrunat  block 
alone,  or  red  oione,  he  might  do  so 
without  imprudence. 

The  common  theory,  Uietefore,  of 
the  calculation  of  chances  appears  to 


betE 


able.    Even  when 


thing  except  the  number  of  Che  poa- 
sible  and  mutuolly  excluding  con- 
tdngencles,  and  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  flieir  comparative  frequency,  we 
may  have  grounds,  and  grounds  nn- 
uiericolly  appreciable,  for  avting  on  one 
supposition  rather  than  on  another; 
and  this  k  the  inenning  of  Probo- 
bility. 

§  3.  The  principle,  however,  on 
which  the  reasoning  proceeds  is  luf- 
ficiently  evident.  It  is  the  obvious 
one,  that  when  the  cases  which  exist 
are  shored  among  several  Idnds,  it  is 
impoaeible  thnj:  each  uf  those  kinds 
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should  be  a  majority  of  the  whole: 
on  the  contrary,  there  must  be  a 
majority  against  each  kind,  except 
one  at  most;  and  if  any  kind  has 
more  than  its  share  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number,  the  others  collec- 
tively must  have  less.  Granting  this 
axiom,  and  assuming  that  we  have 
no  ground  for  selecting  any  one  kind 
as  more  likely  than  the  rest  to  surpass 
the  average  proportion,  it  follows  that 
we  cannot  rationally  presume  this  of 
any  ;  which  we  should  do  if  we  were 
to  bet  in  favour  of  it,  receiving  less 
odds  than  in  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  the  other  kinds.  Even,  therefore, 
in  this  extreme  case  of  the  calculation 
of  probabilities,  which  does  not  rest  on 
special  experience  at  all,  the  logical 
ground  of  the  process  is  our  knowledge, 
such  knowledge  as  we  then  have,  of 
the  laws  governing  the  frequency  of  oc- 
currence of  the  different  cases  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  knowledge  is  limited  to 
that  which,  being  universal  and  axio- 
matic, does  not  require  reference  to 
specific  experience,  or  to  any  con- 
siderations arising  out  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  problem  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Except,  however,  in  such  cases  as 
games  of  chance,  where  the  very  pur- 
pose in  view  requires  ignorance  instead 
of  knowledge,  I  can  conceive  no  case 
in  which  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
such  an  estimate  of  chances  as  this  ; 
an  estimate  founded  on  the  absolute 
minimum  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
subject.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  coloured  balls,  a  very,  slight 
ground  of  surmise  that  the  white  balls 
were  really  more  numerous  than  either 
of  the  other  colours  would  suffice  to 
vitiate  the  whole  of  the  calculations 
made  in  our  previous  state  of  in- 
difference. It  would  place  us  in 
that  position  of  more  advanced  know- 
ledge, in  which  the  probabilities,  to 
us,  would  be  different  from  what  they 
were  before  ;  and  in  estimating  these 
new  probabilities  we  should  have  to 
proceed  on  a  totally  different  set  of 
data,  furnished  no  longer  by  mere 
punting  of  possible  suppositions^  but 


by  specific  knowledge  of  facts.  Such 
data  it  should  always  be  our  en- 
deavour to  obtain ;  and  in  all  inquiries, 
unless  on  subjects  equally  beyond  the 
ruige  of  our  means  of  knowledge  and 
our  practical  uses,  they  may  be  ob- 
tained, if  not  good,  at  least  better 
than  none  at  alL* 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  even  when  the 
probabilities  are  derived  from  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  a  very  slight  im- 
provement in  the  data,  by  better  obser- 
vations, or  by  taking  into  fuller  con- 
sideration the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case,  is  of  more  use  than  the 
most  elaborate  application  of  the  cal- 
culus to  probabilities  founded  on  the 
data  in  their  previous  state  of  in- 
feriority. The  neglect  of  this  obvious 
reflection  has  given  rise  to  misapplica- 
tions of  the  calculus  of  probabilities 
which  have  made  it  the  real  oppro- 
brium of  mathematics.  It  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  applications  made  of 
it  to  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  and 
to  the  correctness  of  the  verdicts  of 
juries.  In  regard  to  the  first,  common 
sense  would  dictate  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  strike  a  general  average  of 

*  It  even  appears  to  me  that  the  calcula- 
tion of  chances,  where  there  are  no  data 
grounded  eitiier  on  special  experience  or 
on  special  inference,  must,  in  an  immense 
majority  of  cases,  break  down,  from  sheer 
im]x>ssibility  of  assigning  any  principle  by 
which  to  be  guided  in  setting  out  the  list 
of  possibilities.  In  the  case  of  the  coloured 
balls  we  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
enumeration,  because  we  ourselves  deter- 
mine what  the  possibilities  shall  be.  But 
suppose  a  case  more  analogous  to  those 
wMch  occur  in  nattire :  instead  of  three 
colours,  let  there  be  in  the  box  all  possible 
colours:  we  being  supposed  ignorant  of 
the  comparative  frequency  with  which 
different  colours  occur  in  nature,  or  in  the 
productions  of  art.  How  is  the  list  of  cases 
to  be  made  out  ?  Is  every  distinct  shade  to 
count  as  a  colour?  If  so,  is  the  test  to  be  a 
common  eye,  or  an  educated  eye — a  pain- 
ter's, for  instance?  On  the  answer  to 
these  questions  woiild  depend  whether 
the  chimces  against  some  particular  colour 
would  be  estimated  at  ten,  twenty,  or  per- 
haps five  hundred  to  one.  While  if  we 
knew  from  experience  that  the  particular 
colour  occurs  on  an  average  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times  in  every  hundred  or  thousand, 
we  should  not  require  to  know  anything 
either  of  the  frequency  or  of  the  number  of 
the  other  possibilities. 
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Ihe  Toracitv,  and  other  qiulifiaationB 
for  true  teatimon;,  of  ntrakind,  or  of 
■nj  class  uf  them  ;  nndevenif  It  were 
pOBBible,  the  employment  of  ft  for 
such  B  purpose  implies  a  misappFe- 
henaion  of  the  use  of  sverages  :  whieh 
■erre  indeed  to  protoct  those  whose 
interest  is  at  stake  against  mistaking 
the  general  reimll  of  large  masBefl  of 
instances,  but  are  of  extremetj  small 
value  as  grounds  of  expectstioD  in  any 
one  indiTidu^  ]iiHbance,iuiJeBB  die  CAse 
be  one  of  those  in  whioh  the  great 
majority  of  individuiil  instances  <iu 
not  differ  much  from  the  average. 
In  the  case  of  a  witness,  persons  of 
common  sense  would  draw  their  oon- 
clusions  from  the  degree  of  consis- 
tency of  his  statements,  his  conduct 
under  cross- examinatioo,  and  tbe  re- 
lation of  the  case  itself  to  his  interests, 
his  partialities,  and  his  mental  capa- 
city, instead  of  applying  so  rude  a 
standard  [even  if  It  were  capable  of 
being  verified)  as  the  ratio  between 
tbe  number  of  true  and  the  number  of 
erroneous  statements  whioh  he  may 
be  supposed  to  make  in  tbe  course  ot 
his  life. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  juries,  or 
other  tribunals,  some  mathematiojans 
have  set  out  from  the  proposition  that 
tbe  j^giment  of  any  one  judge  or 
jmyman  is,  at  least  in  some  small 
degree,  more  likely  to  be  right  than 
wrong,  and  have  eoocludsd  that  the 
chance  of  a  number  of  personB  con- 
curring in  a  wrong  verdict  is  dimi- 
nishfd  the  more  the  number  is  in- 
creased ;  Botbatlf  the  jndgos  arc  only 
made  sufl^cientiy  numerous,  the  cor- 
rectnesa  of  the  judgment  may  be 
reduced  almost  to  certiunty.  f  uy 
nothing  of  the  disregard  shown  to  the 
eftect  produced  on  the  moral  position 
of  the  judge«  by  multiplying  their 
numbers ;  the  virtual  degtmctii 
their  individual  responsibility, 
weakening  of  the  application  of  their 
minds  to  the  subject.  1  remark  otdy 
the  fallacy  of  reasoning  from  a  wii' 
average  to  cases  necessarily  differii 
greatly  from  any  average.  It  may  1 
true  that,  taking  all  causu  one  wi' 


another,  the  opinion  tffu^m^ 
judges  would  be  oEtiaieT  right  than 
wrong  ;  but  the  argument  forgets  Uuit 
in  all  but  the  more  simple  coses,  m  all 
which  it  is  really  of  muoh 
consequence  what  the  tribunal  is,  the 
[Hviposition  might  probably  be  re- 
versed ;  besides  which,  the  cause  of 
error,  whether  arising  from  tbe  intri- 
cacy of  the  case  or  from  some  commiim 
irejiidice  or  mentsl  inEnnity,  if  it 
Cted  npon  one  judge,  would  be  ontro- 
nely  likely  to  atfeeC  all  the  others  in 
he  same  manner,  or  at  least  n  majo- 
ity,  and  thus  render  a  wrong  instead 
of  a  rigbt  decision  more  probable,  the 
lore  the  number  was  increased. 
These  are  but  samples  of  tlis  errors 
frequently  committed  by  men  who, 
having  made  HiemaelveH  familiar  wttb 
the  difficult  formulae  which  (dgebra 
affords  for  the  estimation  of  diancus 
under  suppositions  of  a  complex  cha- 
racter, like  better  to  employ  those 
formuliE  in  computing  what  are  the 
probabilities  to  b  person  half  infom    ' 

abot-  

of    t 


chances,  by  possessing  outs^vbs  of  the 
utmost  attainable  amount  of  positive 
knowledge.  The  knowledge  required 
is  that  of  the  comparative  fi«queDqt 
with  which  the  different  evemts  in  ^ct 
occur.  For  the  purposes,  tfaorefore, 
of  the  present  worh,  it  is  alloirrable 
to  suppose  that  conclusions  reelecting 
the  probability  of  a  fact  of  a  particular 
kind  rest  on  mir  knowledge  of  tiio 
proportion  between  the  coses  in  which 
facts  of  that  kind  occur  and  those  in 
whioh  they  do  not  ocoor :  this  know 
Iclge  being  either  derived  from  ^le- 
ctfic  experiment,  or  deduced  frem  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  in  operalaon 
which  tend  to  produce,  compared  with 
those  which  tend  to  prevent,  the  (act 

l^ueh  calculation  of  chances  it 
grounded  on  an  tnductinn  ;  and  ia 
render  tbe  calculation  legitimate,  tbe 
induction  must  be  a  vt^id  one.     R 
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18  not  less  an  induction,  though  it 
doed  not  prove  that  the  event  occurs 
in  all  cases  of  a  given  description, 
but  only  that  out  of  a  given  number 
of  such  cases  it  occurs  in  about  so 
many.  The  fraction  which  mathe- 
maticians use  to  designate  the  pro- 
bability of  an  event  is  the  ratio  of 
these  two  numbers;  the  ascertained 
proportion  between  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  event  occurs  and 
the  sum  of  all  the  cases,  those  in 
which  it  occurs  and  in  which  it  does 
not  occur  taken  together.  In  ipl&ymg 
at  cross  and  pile,  the  description  of 
cases  concerned  are  throws,  and  the 
probability  of  cross  is  one-half,  be- 
cause if  we  throw  often  enough,  cross 
is  thrown  about  once  in  every  two 
throws.  In  the  cast  of  a  die,  the 
probability  of  ace  is  one-sixth  ;  not 
simfdy  because  there  are  six  possible 
throws,  of  which  ace  is  one,  and  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  any  reason 
why  one  should  turn  up  rather  than 
another,  though  I  have  admitted  the 
validity  of  this  ground  in  default  of 
a  better,  but  because  we  do  actu- 
ally know,  either  by  reasoning  or  by 
experience,  that  in  a  hundred  or  a 
million  of  throws,  ace  is  thrown  in 
about  one-sixth  of  that  number,  or 
once  in  six  times. 

§  4.  I  say,  **  either  by  reasoning  or 
by  experience  ; "  meaning  specific  ex- 
perience. But  in  estimating  pro- 
babilities, it  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
difference from  which  of  these  two 
sources  we  dmve  our  assurance.  The 
probability  of  events  as  calculated 
from  their  mere  frequency  in  past 
experience  affords  a  less  secure  basis 
for  practical  guidance  than  their  pro- 
bability as  deduced  from  an  equally 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  frequency 
of  occurrence  of  their  causes. 
'  The  generalisation  that  an  event 
occurs  in  ten  out  of  every  hundred 
cases  of  a  given  desodption  is  as  real 
an  induction  as  if  the  generalisation 
were  that  it  occurs  in  aU  cases.  But 
when  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  by 
merely  counting  infttances  in  actutJ 


experience,  and  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  A  has  been 
present  with  the  number  in  which 
it  has  been  absent,  the  evidence  is 
only  that  of  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment, and  the  conclusion  amounts 
only  to  an  empirical  law.  We  can 
make  a  step  beyond  this  when  we 
can  ascend  to  the  causes  on  which  the 
occurrence  of  A  or  its  non-occurrence 
will  depend,  and  form  an  estimate 
of  the  comparative  frequency  of  the 
causes  favourable  and  of  those  un- 
favourable to  the  occurrence.  These 
are  data  of  a  higher  order,  by  which 
the  empirical  law  derived  from  a 
mere  numerical  comparison  of  affirm* 
ative  and  negative  instances  will  bc^ 
either  corrected  or  confirmed,  and  in 
either  case  we  shall  obtain  a  more 
correct  measure  of  probability  than 
is  given  by  that  numerical  compari- 
son. It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
in  the  kind  of  examples  by  which 
the  doctrine  of-  chances  is  usually 
illustrated,  that  of  balls  in  a  box, 
the  estimate  of  probabilities  is  sup- 
ported by  reasons  of  causation  stronger 
than  specific  experience.  '*What  is 
the  reason  that  m  a  box  where  there 
are  nine  black  balls  and  one  white, 
we  expect  to  draw  a  black  ball  nine 
times  as  much  (in  other  words,  nine 
times  as  often,  frequency  being  the 
gauge  of  intensity  in  expectation)  as 
a  white?  Obviously  because  the  local 
conditions  are  nine  times  as  favour- 
able, because  the  hand  may  alight  in 
nine  places  and  get  a  black  ball,  while 
it  can  only  alight  in  one  place  and 
find  a  white  baJI ;  just  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  do  not  expect  to  suc- 
ceed in  finding  a  friend  in  a  crowd, 
the  conditions  in  order  that  we  and 
he  should  come  together  being  many 
and  difficult.  This  of  course  would 
not  hold  to  the  same  extent  were  the 
white  balls  of  smaller  size  than  the 
black,  neither  would  the  probability 
remain  the  same :  the  larger  ball 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  meet 
the  hand."  * 

It  is,  in  fact,  evident,  that  when 
*  Protptctive  Mtviiw  for  February  1850. 
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B  cauwiaCQ  is  admitt 


versol  law,  our  enpectatii 
coo  only  be  rationally  gnninded  on 
that  law.  To  a  person  who  recog- 
niaes  that  evecj  event  depends  on 
cauBHB,  a,  thiag'a  having  happened 
once  w  a.  reaaaa  for  expecting  It  to 
happen  ag.iin,  only  because  proviag 
that  there  eiista,  or  is  liable  to  exist, 
a  cause  adequate  to  produce  It.*  The 
treqnency  of  the  pacticular  event, 
apart  from  all  euimiae  reapeoting 
ite  cause,  con  give  rise  to  no  other 
indudtion  than  thst  per  enmatratiimem 
liTapiicem  ;  and  the  precarious  infer- 
ences derived  from  this  are  stuier- 
seded  and  disappear  from  the  field, 
aa  soon  as  the  principle  of  causation 
makes  its  appearance  ther& 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ab- 

■  "  If  this  be  not  bh.  wlif  do  WD  fsel  so 
muiih.  more  prdbablltCy  ailSed  by  the  flmt 

instance  (    Wiy,  oicopt  that  tha  fii#t  in- 


usIGofi 


Ibi  conditlonir    U  no 

— IB  bo  mippdHSd,  poBii- 

bllitf  voutd  have  ua  mosiuiia ;  yet  It  tg 
clBir  that,  unteosdont  to  Ita  hflppaning, 
w&  might  have  wippofled  tha  evi;nt  ImfioB' 
nlbls,  i.g.,  have  hsilaTed  that  thors  viis  nn 
phyalcBl  BiiBOiy  rBBlly  BsiaHuKln  tbe  world 
equid  toprouiidng  It.  .  .  .  After  the  firtil 
time  of  liapponin^.  which  is,  Ihen.  more 
Impnrtdint  to  tho  wholB  probabllLt;  thiui 
aji  J  othor  slaglQ  iusbinca,  (beouise  proving 
the  pofislbili^,)  tho  numwr  of  times  be- 


of  the  probfthf  lity  of  iU  suEMOdlos  h  nsitaJn 

showing  Its  posslbliity ,  Owloro  doubUql,)  Is 

ceadlnjf  Ii^p^ows  tho  power  to  bo  mere 
nerfectly  under  conlTq!^  greatflr  snd  raoTH 
In  TBrlobls,  and  ao  increases  tbs  probability ; 


straot  snperioril^  of  i 
probability  grounded  on  causes,  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  almost  oil  cases  in  which 
chanoea  admit  of  estimation  suffi- 
ciently pnHise  to  render  tbeir  nume- 
rical appreciation  of  any  practical 
value,  the  numerical  data  are  not 
drawn  from  knowledge  of  the  causes, 
but  from  experience  of  the  events 
theniaeive*.  The  probabilities  oE  Me 
at  difTerent  ages  or  in  different  cli- 
mates ;  the  probabilitjes  of  recovery 
from  a  particular  disease  ;  the  chantwa 
uf  the  birth  of  male  or  female  off- 
spring ;  the  ohaacBB  of  the  destrno- 
tlon  of  houses  or  other  property  by 
6re  ;  the  chances  of  the  lues  of  a  ship 
in  a  particular  voya^ — are  dednoed 
from  bills  of  mortidity,  returns  froDi 
hoKpitalH,  registia^  of  Inrths,  of  ship- 
wrecks, A&,  that  is,  from  the  observed 
frequency  not  of  tho  causei,  but  of 
the  effects.  The  reason  is,  that  in  aJI 
these  Classen  of  fact*,  the  causes  >r« 
eitJier  not  amenable  to  direct  obser- 
vatJon  at  all,  or  not  with  the  requisite 
precision,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  of  their  frequency  escept 
from  the  empirical  law  afforded  by 
the  frequency  oF  the  effects.     The  in- 


t  the  h 


causation  alone.  We  reason  from  an 
effect  to  a  similar  effect  by  passing 
through  the  cause.  If  the  actuary 
of  on  insurance  office  infers  from 
liis  tables  that  among  a,  hundred 
persons  now  living,  of  a  particular 
age,  five  on  the  average  will  attain 
the  age  of  seventy,  his  inference  is 
legitimate,  not  for  the  simple  reason 
that  this  is  the  proportion  who  have 
lived  till  seventy  in  times  past,  but 
because  the  fact  of  their  haying  so 
lived  shows  that  this  is  the  proportinn 
existing,  at  that  place  and  tinK^  be- 
tween the  causes  which  prolong  life 
to  the  n^e  of  seventy,  and  those  tend- 
ing to  bring  it  to  an  earlier  close.* 
■  The  writer  last  quoted  says  thst  tJw 
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§  5.  From  the  preceding  principles 
it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  demonstration 
of  that  theorem  of  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
babilities which  is  the  foundation  of 
its  application  to  inquiries  for  ascer- 
taining the  occurrence  of  a  given 
event  or  the  reality  of  an  individual 
f  actw  The  signs  or  evidences  by  which 
a  fact  is  usually  proved  are  some  of 
its  consequences  :  and  the  inquiry 
hinges  upon  detennining  what  liJe 
is  most  likely  to  have  produced  a 
given  effect.  The  theorem  applicable 
to  such  investigations  is  the  Sixth 
Principle  in  Laplace's  Essai  PhUoao- 
phique  sur  lea  ProbahUiUs,  which  is 
described  by  him  as  the  "fundamental 
principle  of  that  branch  of  the  Analy- 
sis of  Chances  which  consists  in  as- 
cending from  events  to  their  causes."  * 

Given  an  effect  to  be  accounted  for, 
and  there  being  several  causes  which 
might  have  produced  it,  but  of  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  particular 
case  nothing  is  known ;  the  proba- 
bility that  the  effect  was  produced 
by  any  one  of  these  causes  is  as  the 
antecedent  probabHUy  of  the  cause, 
miMpiied  by  the  probability  that  the 

tion  of  Insurance,  and  of  all  those  calcula- 
tions of  chances  in  the  business  of  life 
which,  experience  so  abundantly  verifies. 
The  reason  which  the  reviewer  gives  for 
rejecting  the  theory,  is  that  it  "  would  re- 
gard an  event  as  certain  which  had  hitherto 
never  failed ;  which  is  exceedingly  far  from 
the  truth,  even  for  a  very  large  number  of 
constuit  successes."  This  is  not  a  defect 
in  a  particular  theory,  but  in  any  theory 
of  chances.  No  principle  of  evaluation  can 
provide  for  such  a  case  as  that  which  the 
reviewer  supposes.  If  an  event  has  never 
once  failed,  in  a  number  of  trials  sufficient 
to  eliminate  chance,  it  really  has  all  the 
certainty  which  can  be  given  by  an  em- 
pirical law :  it  U  certain  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  collocation  of  causes 
which  existed  during  the  obsOTvations.  If 
it  ever  fails,  it  is  in  consequence  of  some 
change  in  that  collocation.  Wow,  no  theory 
of  chances  will  enable  us  to  Infer  the  future 
probability  of  an  event  from  the  past,  if 
the  causes  in  opeoration  capable  of  influen- 
cing the  event  nave  intermediately  under- 
gone a  change. 

*  Pp.  18, 10.  The  theorem  is  not  stated  by 
Laplace  in  the  exact  terms  in  which  I  have 
stated  it ;  but  the  identity  of  import  of  the 
two  modes  of  expression  is  easily  demon- 
strable. 


cause,  if  it  eodtted,  tootdd  have  pro- 
duced  the  given  effect. 

Let  M  be  the  effect,  and  A,  B,  two 
causes,  by  either  of  which  it  might 
have  been  produced.  To  find  the 
probability  that  it  was  produced  by 
the  one  and  not  by  the  other,  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  two  is  most  likely 
to  have  existed,  and  which  of  them, 
if  it  did  exist,  was  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  M  :  the  probability 
sought  is  a  compound  of  these  two 
probabilities. 

Case  L  Let  the  causes  be  both 
alike  in  the  second  respect ;  either  A 
or  B,  when  it  exists,  being  supposed 
equally  likely  (or  equally  certain)  to 
produce  M ;  but  let  A  be  in  itself 
twice  as  likely  as  B  to  exist,  that  is, 
twice  as  frequent  a  phenomenon. 
Then  it  is  twice  as  likely  to  have 
existed  in  this  case,  and  to  have  been 
the  cause  which  produced  M. 

For,  since  A  exists  in  nature  twice 
as  often  as  B,  in  any  300  cases  in 
which  one  or  other  existed,  A  has 
existed  2CX)  times  and  B  100.  But 
either  A  or  B  must  have  existed 
wherever  M  is  produced:  therefore 
in  300  times  that  M  is  produced,  A 
was  the  producing  cause  200  times, 
B  only  100,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  2 
to  I.  Thus,  then,  if  the  causes  are 
alike  in  their  capacity  of  producing 
the  effect,  the  probability  as  to  which 
actually  produced  it  is  in  the  ratio 
of  their  antecedent  probabilities. 

Case  IL  Reversing  the  last  hypo- 
thesis, let  us  suppose  that  the  causes 
are  equally  frequent,  equally  likely  to 
have  existed,  but  not  equally  likely, 
if  they  did  exist,  to  produce  M  :  that 
in  three  times  in  which  A  occurs,  it 
produces  that  effect  twice,  while  B, 
in  three  times,  produces  it  only  once. 
Since  the  two  causes  are  equally  fre- 
quent in  their  occurrence ;  in  every 
six  times  that  either  one  or  the  other 
exists,  A  exists  three  times  and  B 
three  times.  A,  of  its  three  times, 
produces  M  in  two;  B,  of  its  three 
times,  produces  M  in  one.  Thus,  in 
the  whole  six  times,  M  is  only  pro- 
duced thrice  ;  but  of  that  thrice  it  is 
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pnxtuood  twice  bj  A,  once  only  by 
B.  CoDsequontly,  when  the  ante- 
deut  prolnbilitieB  oE  the  cauaes  are 
equal,  the  chancen  that  the  effect 
wB£  produEKd  by  thein  are  in  the 
ratio  of  the  probabilitien  that  \(  they 
did   eiiet   thej  would  prodnoe   the 

Oasb  nL  The  third  cms,  thot  in 
vhich  the  caueei  are  unlike  in  both 
rEBpocta,  ia  aolVEd  by  what  hoa  pre- 
ceded. For  when  a  quantity  depends 
on  tiTO  other  qunntitien,  in  Buch  a 
manner  that  while  either  of  them 
rem^DB  conatanl  it  ta  proportion}^  to 
the  other,  it  must  neceimarily  lie  pm- 
portional  to  the  pnxlucC  of  the  two 
(|uantitiea,  the  product  being  the  only 
Ennction  ot  the  two  which  obeja  that 
law  of  variation.  Therefore  the  pro- 
bability that  M  waa  prodnued  by 
either  cauae  is  as  the  anteoedent  pro- 
bability of  the  canee,  multiplied  by 
the  probability  that  if  it  eniiitad  it 
would  prodace  M.  Which  was  to  be 
deinoQstrated, 

Or  we  may  prove  the  third  case  as 
we  proved  the  fint  and  second.  Let 
A  be  twice  aa  frequent  as  B  ;  and  let 
them  alao  be  unequally  likely,  when 
they  exist,  to  produce  M  \  let  A  pro- 
dnce  it  twice  in  four  timeit,  B  thrice  in 
four  timea.  The  antecedent  prubabi- 
Uty  of  A  ia  to  that  of  B  as  a  lo  i  ;  the 
probabilities  of  their producint;  Mare 
aa  1  to  3  ;  the  pniduct  of  these  ratios 
ia  the  ratio  of  4  to  3  ;  and  thia  will 
be  the  ratio  of  the  pnibaUlities  that 
A  or  B  was  the  ptixluoin^  cause  in 
the  given  instancv.  For,  sinoe  A  in 
twice  as  frequent  aa  B,  nut  of  twelve 
cases  in  wbioh  one  or  other  exists,  A 
enata  in  2  and  B  in  4.  But  of  itK 
eight  oaaes.  A,  by  "the  auppoaition, 
produces  M  in  only  4,  while  B  of  ita 
four  caaaa  produces  M  in  3.  M, 
therefore,  is  only  prod)iaed  at  all  in 
seven  of  the  twelve  cases;  but  in 
four  of  Iheae  it  la  produced  by  A,  in 
three  by  B  ;  hence  the  probabilitiea 
uf  ita  being  produced  by  A  and  by 
B  are  na  4  to  j,  and  Srre  expreaaed  1^ 
the  fractions  J  and  |.  Which  was  to 
be  demonstrated. 


g  6.  II  I- ^^  -^  , 

bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  i^ai^Bcaofe 
the  peculiar  prdilem  which  oocilpied 
ua  in  the  preceding  chapter,  namely, 
how  to  disUngoishcotncidenoeswluch 
are  casual  from  those  which  are  the 
result  of  law— fmiD  thoae  in  which 
the  facts  which  acconipsny  or  follow 
one  another  are  somehow  connected 
through  causation. 

The  doctrine  uf  chances  a&ords 
means  by  which,  if  we  knew  the 
apervffi  number  of  coincidenoes  to  be 
looked  tor  between  two  phenomuua 
connected  only  casually,  we  oould 
determine  how  often  any  given  devia- 
*:"n  froi"  "■"■-  — >  ™" 


.veragie  wiJI  ooour  by 
ttie  probi^ilil^  of  any 
L  ODinciilenoe,  conaideml  in  it- 
w  -,  the  probability  that  the 
ixrinciden«  will  be  tepeitted  n 


chance. 


ample,  in  one  throw  of  a  die  the  pro- 
bability of  ace  being  -^,  the  probutri- 
lity  of  throwing  ace  twice  in  niaoeauon 
will  be  t  divided  by  the  square  of  6,  or 
-g  Fur  BCe  is  thrown  at  the  Erst 
throw  once  In  six,  or  aix  tn  thirtj- 
six  timas,  and  of  those  aix,  the  die 
being  oast  again,  ace  will  be  Uirnwn 
bat  ODCis ;  being  altogether  once  in 
thirty-ail  timffl.  The  chanoe  of  the 
some  cast  three  Umas  aucoesaively  is, 
by  a  tiiiiiilar  reasouing,  d '"'  ~7 ;  that 
ia,  the  event  will  happen,  on  a  large 
average,  only  once  in  two  hundrnl 
and  sixteen  throwa. 

We  have  thus  a  rule  by  whioii  to 
estimate  the  probability  that  any 
given  Eeriee  of  coincidenoes  atiaes 
from  chance,  provided  we  can  mea- 
Bure  correctly  tbe  probability  of  a 
Bingle  coincidence.     If  we  can  obtun 


we  ahirald  only  havB  to  compare  the 
nimiben.  This,  however,  can  nrely 
be  done.      Let   ua  see  what  d«gT«e 
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Df  afitinnriinatioii  can   pncticitllj  be 
mmlu  to  the  □eceautrf  preciBidiL 

Tho  question  iaila  within  Laplsoe's 
Sixth  Frindple,  jxat  demon Btrated. 
The  given  taat,  that  is  to  aay,  the 
Aerien  of  Qoiucidencefl,  may  tubve  origi- 
nated either  in  a  casual  Donjunction 
of  cauBCB  or  in  a  Inw  of  Gatura.  The 
probnbilitien,  therHfore,  that  the  fact 
originated  In  these  two  modes  are,  aa 
their  auteoedent  probabilities,  multi- 
plied by  the  probabilities  that  if  Uiey 
exieted  they  would  produoe  the  effect. 
Bat  the  particular  corobination  of 
ohannes,  if  it  occurred,  or  the  law  uf 
nature  iC  real,  would  certainL;  pro- 
duce the  series  of  coincideucea.  The 
probalnlitiea,  therefore,  that  the  eo 
incidencEii  are  proiluoed  by  the  twi 

cedent  probabilities  of  the  causee 
One  of  these,  the  antecedoDt  probobi 
lityof  the  curobination  of  mere  cbaoces 
which  would  produce  the  given  result, 
is  an  appreciable  quantity.  The  an- 
tecedent probability  of  the  atbar  sap- 
poBitinn  may  be  susceptible  of  a  qh 
or  leu  exact  eBtiination,  according 
the  nature    '  ' ' 


linoiden 


enca,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  result  of  cauaation 
at  all,  must  be  the  rasult  of  a  known 
cause,  as  the  succession  of  sees,  if  not 
occidentAl,  uiiist  arise  from  the  loiul- 

may  be  able  to  form  a  conjecture  a» 
to  the  antecedent  probability  of  such 
a  cirDamatance  from  the  characters  of 
the  partiee  coocamed,  or  other  such 
evidence  ;  but  it  would  lie  impossible 
to  estimate  that  probability  with  any- 
thing like  numeriool  predeion.  The 
counter-probability,  however,  that  of 
the  accidental  origin  of  the  ooinci- 
den(%,  dwindling  so  rapidly  as  it  does 
at  each  new  trial  -,  the  stage  is  suou 
reached  at  which  the  cbauoe  of  un- 
faimens  in  the  die,  iiowever  small  in 
itself,  must  be  greatac  than  that  of 
a  casiml  ouinoidenoe ;  and  on  tJiis 
grmmd  a  practical  decision  can  gene- 
rally be  cnnie  to  wilbcmt  much  faeuta- 
tion,  if  there  be  the  power  of  repeating 


Wher 


however, 


the  coincidence  is 
be  aoaiunted  for 
by  any  known  cause,  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  phenomena, 
if  produced  by  carnation,  must  be  the 
result  of  some  law  of  nature  hitherto 
unknown,  which  in  the  case  we  hod 
in  view  in  tho  last  chapter;  tben, 
though  the  probability  of  a  casual 
coiu^ence  may  be  capable  of  ap 
preciation,  that  of  the  counter-sup- 
position, the  existence  of  an  Undis- 
covered law  of  nature,  is  oleorlj'  un- 
susceptible of  even  an  approximate 
valuation.  In  order  to  have  the  data 
which  such  a  cose  would  require,  it 
would  be  necesaary  to  Jmow  what 
proportion  of  all  the  individual  se- 
quences or  co-eiistenues  occurring 
in  nature  are  the  result  of  law,  aud 
what  proportion  are  mere  casual  coin- 
cidences. It  being  evident  that  we 
cannot  form  any  plausible  conjecture 
OS  to  this  proportion,  much  less  ap- 
preciate it  nuiiieocally,  we  cannot 
attempt  any  precise  estimation  of  the 
comparative  probabilitieB.  But  of  this 
we  are  uure,  tliat  the  det«otton  of 
an  unknown  law  of  nature — of  maoe 
previously  unreco^ised  constancy  of 
tonjunction  amoDg  phenomena— IB  no 
uncommon  event.  If,  therefore,  tbe 
number  of  instances  in  which  a  coin- 
cidence is  observed,  over  and  above 
that  which  would  arise  on  the  average 
from  the]  "    ' 


wc  hare  reiuoo  to  conclude  that  the 
coincidence  it  the  eSect  of  cauaation, 
and  may  be  received  (subject  to  cor- 
rection from  further  experience)  as  an 
empirical  law.  Further  than  thU,  in 
point  of  precision,  we  cannot  go  ;  nor,' 
in  most  cases,  is  greater  precision  re- 
quired for  tbe  solution  of  any  procti- 
lal  doubt.* 

'  For  n  fuller  treatment  of  the  man; 
interesting  quntuina  roiaed  hy  ilie  tlioury 
uf  prebabilluu,  1  mAj  nuw  refer  to  a  ractiut 
work  Iw  Hr.  Vaiui,  FeUow  of  Calus  CdUbki 
Cambridge   """      ■"  --«-.-.._ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


S  I.  We  have  had  frequc 
aion  to  notica  the  inferior  generality 
of  derivative  lawa  coinpared  with  thi 
ultimate  laws  fram  which  thev  are  de 
rived  Thia  inferiority,  which  affettB 
not  only  the  extent  of  the  propoHitionu 
themaelvee,  but  their  degree  of  ~ 
taintywithinthatextPiit,  iij  nioBti 
spicuouB  in  the  unitomiitiesof  co-ei 
ence  and  sequence  obtainiug  between 
effects  which  depend  ultimately  in 
different  primeval  caaseB.  Such  uni 
fonnitiee  will  unly  obtain  where  then 
exiBta  the  aame  collocation  of  thosi 
primeval  caiuee.  If  the  collocatior 
VBiiei,  though  the  laws  themaelvei 
remain  the  aame,  a  totally  different 
net  of  derivative  uniformitiet  " 
and  generally  will,  be  the  reau 
Even  wlisre  the  derivativi 
formity  is  between  different  effectB  of 
the  Hsme  uauxe,  it  will  by  no  means 
obtain  as  univeraally  aa  the  law  of  the 
cause  itself.  If  n  and  6  accompany 
or  succeed  one  another  as  effects  of 
the  cause  A,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  A  is  the  only  cause  which  can 
prodnce  them,  or  that  if  there  be 
another  cause,  as  B,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a,  it  must  produce  b  like- 
wise. The  conjunotaon  therefore  of  a 
and  h  perbapa  does  not  hold  univer- 
sally, but  only  in  the  instances  in 
which  a  arises  from  A.  When  it  Is 
produced  by  a  cause  other  than  A,  a 
and  b  luav  be  dissevered.  Day  (for 
eiample)  is  always  in  our  experience 
followed  by  night :  but  day  is  not  the 
cause  of  night ;  both  are  successive 
effects  of  a  common  cause,  the  periodi- 
cal passage  of  the  spectator  into  and 


out  of  the  earth's  shadov 

on  the  earth's  rotation,  and  c__ 

illaminating  property  of  the  sun.  If, 
therefore,  day  ia  ever  produced  by  a 
difiereutcause  or  setof  causa  from  this, 
day  will  not,  or  at  least  may  not,  be  fol- 
lowed by  night.  On  the  sim'B  own  sur- 
face, for  instance,  thia  may  be  the  case. 
Finally,  even  when  the  derivative 
uniformity  ia  itself  a  law  of  causation, 
(I'eanlting  from  the  oombinatioii  of 
several  cauaea,)  it  ia  not  altc^ether 
indepeiidentiif ooUocations,  Ifacauie 
supervenes  capable  of  wholly  or  par- 
tiatly  cuunteracting-  the  effect  of  any 
one  of  the  oonpined  causes,  the  effeot 
will  no  lonaer  conform  to  the  deriva- 
tive law.  While,  therefore,  each  ulti- 
mate law  ia  only  liable  to  frustratfon 
from  one  ttet  of  counteiacting  causes, 
the  derivative  law  is  liable  to  it  from 
several     Now,  the  pomilrility  of  the 


rhich  do  not  arise  fnnn  any  of  the 

oonditions  involved  in  the  law  itself 

depends  on  the  original  collocations. 

it  is  true  that  (as  we  formerly  re- 

irhed)  laws  of  cansation,  whether 

tiiuats  or  derivative,  are,  in  most 

oases,    fulfilled  even   wbeo   oounter- 

ooted  :  the  cause  produces  its  effect, 

thoogh  that  effect  is  destroyed  by 

something  elaa.     That  the  effect  may 

be  frustrated,  is,  therefore,  no  objeo- 

'ion  to  tbe  universality  of    laws  of 

lusatinn.     Ent  it  is  fatal  to  the  uni- 

ersality  of  the  sequences  or  oo-esiat- 

ucea  of   effects  which  eompoae  the 

port  of   the  derivative  lawB 

I  lawsrrf  causation.     When 


there  results  a  certain  order 
in  the  effects,  aa  from  the  combina- 
LOQ  of  a  single  son  with  the  rotatiiMI 
f  on  opaijue  body  round  ite  axi*, 
there  results,  on  the  whole  surface  of 
that  opocjiie  body,  an  oltematnon  of 
day  and  night ;  then  if  we  suppose 
one  of  the  combined  eausea  counter- 
acted, the  rotation  atoppeil,  the  aun 
eitinguished,  or  a  second  son  super- 
addtii.  the  truth  of  that  particular  law 
of  causation  is  in  no  way  affected  ;  it 
is  still  true  that  one  son  shining  on  an 
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<^>aque  revolving  bodj  will  alternately 
produce  day  and  night ;  bnt  since  the 
sun  no  longer  does  shine  on  such 
a  body,  the  derivative  uniformity, 
the  succession  of  day  and  night  on 
the  given  planet,  is  no  longer  true. 
Those  derivative  uniformities,  there- 
fore, which  are  not  laws  of  causation, 
are  (except  in  the  rare  case  of  their 
depending  on  one  cause  alone,  not  on 
a  combination  of  causes)  always  more 
or  less  contingent  on  collocations ; 
and  are  hence  subject  to  the  charac- 
teristic infirmity  of  empirical  laws, 
that  of  being  admissible  only  where 
the  collocations  are  known  by  expe- 
rience to  be  such  as  are  requisite  for 
the  truth  of  the  law,  that  is,  only 
within  the  conditions  of  time  and  place 
confirmed  by  actual  observation. 

§  2.  This  principle,  when  stated  in 
general  terms,  seems  clear  and  indis- 
putable ;  yet  many  of  the  ordinary 
judgments  of  mankind,  the  propriety 
of  which  is  not  questioned,  have  at 
least  the  semblance  of  being  incon- 
sistent with  it.  On  what  grounds,  it 
may  be  asked,  do  we  expect  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ?  To-morrow 
18  beyond  the  limits  of  time  compre- 
hended in  our  observations.  They 
have  extended  over  scMne  thousands 
of  years  past,  but  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  future.  Tet  we  infer  with 
confidence  that  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow ;  and  nobody  doubts  that  we 
are  entitled  to  do  sa  Let  us  con- 
sider what  is  the  warrant  for  this  con- 
fidence. 

In  the  example  m  question,  we 
know  the  causes  on  which  the  deri- 
vative uniformity  depends.  They  are, 
the  sun  giving  out  light,  the  earth  in 
a  state  of  rotation  and  intercepting 
light.  The  induction  which  shows 
these  to  be  the  real  causes,  and  not 
merely  prior  effects  of  a  common 
cause,  being  complete,  the  only  cir- 
cumstances which  could  defeat  the 
derivative  law  aro  such  as  would 
destroy  or  counteract  one  or  other 
of  the  combined  causes.  While  the 
causes   exist,   and  are  not  counter- 


acted, the  effect  will  continue.  If 
they  exist  and  are  not  counteracted 
to-morrow,  the  sun  will  rise  -to- 
morrow. 

Since  the  causes,  namely,  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  the  one  in  the  state  of 
giving  out  light,  the  other  in  a  state 
of  rotation,  will  exist  until  something 
destroys  them,  all  depends  on  the 
probabilities  of  their  destruction,  or 
of  their  counteraction.  We  know  by 
observation  (omitting  the  inferential 
proofs  of  an  existence  for  thousands 
of  ages  anterior)  that  these  pheno- 
mena have  continued  for  (say)  five 
thousand  years.  Within  that  time 
there  has  existed  no  cause  sufficient 
to  diminish  them  appreciably,  nor 
which  has  counteracted  their  effect  in 
any  appreciable  degree.  The  chance, 
therefore,  that  the  sun  may  not  rise 
to-morrow  amounts  to  the  chance 
that  some  cause,  which  has  not  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  smallest  degree 
during  five  thousand  years,  will  exist 
to-morrow  in  suoh  intensity  as  to 
destroy  the  sun  or  the  earth,  the 
sun*8  light  or  the  earth's  rotation,  or 
to  produce  an  immense  disturbance 
in  the  effect  resulting  from  those 
causes. 

Now,  if  such  a  cause  will  exist  to- 
morrow, or  at  any  future  time,  some 
cause,  proximate  or  remote,  of  that 
cause  must  exist  now,  and  must  have 
existed  during  the  whole  of  the  five 
thousand  years.  If,  therefore,  the 
sun  do  not  rise  to-morrow,  it  will  be 
because  some  cause  has  existed,  the 
effects  of  which,  though  during  five 
thousand  years  they  have  not  amounted 
to  a  perceptible  quantity,  will  in  one 
day  become  overwhelming.  Since 
this  cause  has  not  been  recognised 
during  such  an  interval  of  time  by 
observers  stationed  on  our  earth,  it 
must,  if  it  be  a  single  agent,  be  either 
one  whose  effects  develop  themselves 
gradually  and  very  slowly,  or  one 
which  existed  in  regions  beyond  our 
observation,  aud  is  now  on  the  point 
of  arriving  in  our  part  of  the  universe. 
Now  all  causes  which  we  have  expe- 
rience of  act  according  to  laws  in- 
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compatible  with  tha  supposition  that 
tlieir  etfectn,  aiter  accumulating  ao 
slonlj  Ha  to  be  imperceptible  [or  ti  re 
thousand  yearn,  should  start  ioto  iu' 
luenaity  in  a  iiingle  day.  Nn  mathe- 
maCioa]  law  of  proportion  between  an 
effect  and  the  quantity  or  lelatiaoB  of 
its  cause  could  produce  such  conCra- 
diutoiy  lesults.     The  sudden  deselop- 


ined  ;  but 


if  Huch  audden  oonjunotion  is  destined 
to  take  place,  the  caoften,  or  their 
causes,  muBt  have  existed  during!  the 
entire  five  thousud  years  ;  and  their 
not  haring  once  come  together  during 
that  period  showH  how  rare  that  par- 
ticular ooioblnation  ia.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  warrant  of  ti  rigid  in- 
duction for  considering  it  probable, 
in  a,  degree  undistinguiahaMB  from 
certainty  that  the  known  oonditions 
requiuito  for  the  sun's  rising  will  exist 


g  3.  But  this  oxtension  of  deriva- 
tive lawn,  not  cansative,  bejrond  the 
liniitH  of  observation,  can  only  be  to 
tuljacml  cases.  If  iustuad  of  to-mor- 
row, we  had  said  this  day  twenty 
thousand  jeais,  tha  indiMitiona  would 


have  been  anj'thing  but  cinckisive. 
That  a  cause  which,  in  opposition  to 
very  powerfol  causes,  produced  no 
perceptible  effect  duringtive  thousand 
yeara,  should  produce  a  very  con- 
siderable ona  by  the  tnd  of  twenty 
thousand,  has  nothing  in  it  which 
not  in  Gonformity  with  our  expuriai 
of  causes.  We  know  many  ogtn 
the  effect  of  which  in  a  short  period 
does  not  amount  to  a  perceptible 
quantity,  but  by  BccumulBting  for  ~ 
much  hinger  period  becomes  coi 
Biderable,  Besides,  looking  at  the  in 
mpuse  multitude  of  the  heaven  _ 
bodies,  their  vast  distances,  and  the 
raptdily  of  the  motion  of  mcb  of  them 
a)  (tre  known  to  move,  it  is  a  suppuai- 


within  the  limits  of  -n 

e  have  not  cuuie  during  fire  thoos 

yeajs,  but  wbieh  in  twenty  thousand 

may  be  producing  effect*  upon 

us  of   the   most   extraordinary  kind. 

Or  the  fact  whioh  U  rajwible  of  pre- 

iting  Bunriae  may  be,  not  the  cmnn- 

ve  effect  of  one  cause,  bat  some 

r  combination  of  causes  ;  and  the 

.ncea  favourable  to  that  eombina- 

tion,  though  tliey  have  not  produced 

it  ouoe  in  five  thottnand  years,  may 

produce  it  onoe  in  twenty  thousand.  So 

that  the  inductions  whioh  authoriee  ua 

expect  future  evente  grow  weaker 

and  weaker  the  farther  we  look  into 

liie  future,  and  at  length  ijt«ome  in- 

appreciabte^ 

We  have  ooniudered  the  probaliili- 
is  of  the  Bun's  rising  to-morrow, 
derived  from  the  real  lawe,  that  is, 
fmm  the  laws  of  the  causes  on  which 
that  uniforniity  is  dependent.  Let  m 
now  consider  bow  tbe  matter  would 
have  stood  if  the  uniformity  had  lx>en 
known  only  an  an  empirical  law ;  if 
we  had  not  been  aware  that  the  Bun'a 
fight  and  the  earth's  rotation  <(v  the 
aun's  motion)  were  the  causes  on 
which  tha  periodical  ocouitpboh  of 
daylight  d^Knds.  We  could  have 
extended  this  empirical  law  to  casei 
adjaomt  in  time,  though  not  ao  great 

Having  evidence  that  the  effects  bad 
remained  unaltered,  and  been  punc- 
tually conjoined  for  five  thousand 
years,  we  could  infer  that  the  nn- 
knuwn  oauBca  on  which  the  conjunc- 
tion is  dependent  had  existed  undi- 
minished and  nnoounteracted  during 
the  same  period.  The  same  conoln- 
sionsj  therefore,  wmild  fallow  as  in  the 
preceding  case;  except  that  we  should 
only  know  that  during  five  thousand 
years  nothing  had  oucnrred  to  defeat 
perceptibly  this  particular  effect ; 
while,  when  we  know  the  cauaea,  wa 
have  the  additional  assurance  that 
during  that  interval  no  euch  change 
baa  been  noticeable  in  the  oanaea 
thenisulvea  as  by  any  drgree  of  mul- 
tipHoation  or  length  nt  omtinumoe 
ctiuld  defeat  the  etfuol 
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To  this  must  be  added,  that  when 
we  know  the  causes,  we  may  be  able 
to  judge  whether  there  exists  any 
known  cause  capable  c^  counttfacting 
them ;  while  as  long  as  they  are  un- 
known, we  cannot  be  sure  but  that  if 
we  did  know  them,  we  could  predict 
their  destruction  from  causes  actually 
in  existence.  A  bedridden  savage, 
who  had  never  seen  the  cataract  of 
Niagara,  but  who  lived  within  hearing 
of  it,  might  imagine  that  the  sound 
he  heard  would  endure  for  ever ;  but 
if  he  knew  it  to  be  the  effect  of  a  rush 
of  waters  over  a  barrier  of  rock  which 
is  progressively  wearing  away,  he 
would  know  that  within  a  number  of 
ages  which  may  be  calculated  it  will 
be  heard  no  more.  In  proportion, 
therefore,  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
causes  on  which  the  empirical  law 
depends,  we  can  be  less  assured  that 
it  will  continue  to  hold  good ;  and 
the  farther  we  look  into  futurity,  the 
less  improbable  is  it  that  some  one  of 
the  causes  whose  co-existence  gives 
rise  to  the  derivative  uniformity  may 
be  destroyed  or  counteracted.  Witi^ 
every  prolongation  of  time  the  chances 
multiply  of  such  an  event,  that  is  to 
say,  its  non-occurrence  hitherto  be- 
comes a  less  guarantee  of  its  not 
occurring  within  the  given  time.  If, 
then,  it  is  only  to  cases  which  in  point 
of  time  are  adjacent  (or  nearly  adja- 
cent) to  those  which  we  have  actually 
observed  that  any  derivative  law,  not 
of  causation,  can  be  extended  with 
an  assurance  equivalent  to  certainty, 
much  more  is  this  true  c^  a  merely 
empirical  law.  Happily,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life  it  is  to  such  cases  alone 
that  we  can  almost  ever  have  occasion 
to  extend  them. 

'  In  re^tect  of  place,  it  might  seem 
that  a  merely  empirical  law  could  not 
be  extended  even  to  adjacent  cases ; 
that  we  could  have  no  assurance  of 
its  being  true  in  any  place  where  it 
has  not  been  specially  observed.  The 
past  duration  of  a  cause  is  a  guarantee 
for  its  future  existence,  unless  some- 
thing occurs  to  destroy  it ;  but  the 
existence  of  a  cause  in  one  or  any 


number  of  places,  is  no  guarantee  for 
its  existence  in  any  other  place,  since 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  collo- 
cations of  primeval  causes.  When, 
therefore,  an  empirical  law  is  ex- 
tended beyond  the  local  limits  within 
which  it  has  been  found  true. by  ob- 
servation, the  cases  to  which  it  is  thus 
extended  must  be  such  as  are  presum- 
ably within  the  influence  of  the  same 
individual  agents.  If  we  discover  a 
new  planet  within  the  known  bounds 
of  the  solar  system,  (or  even  beyond 
those  bounds,  but  indicating  its  con- 
nection with  the  system  by  revolving 
round  the  sun,)  we  may  conclude, 
with  great  probability,  that  it  revolves 
on  its  axis.  For  all  the  known  planets 
do  so ;  and  this  uniformity  points  to 
some  common  cause  antecedent  to 
the  first  records  of  astronomical  ob- 
servation :  and  though  the  nature  of 
this  cause  can  only  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture, yet  if  it  be,  as  is  not  unlikely, 
and  as  Laplace's  theory  supposes,  not 
merely  the  same  kind  of  cause,  but 
the  same  individual  cause,  (such  as  a^ 
impulse  given  to  all  the  bodies  at 
once,)  that  cause,  acting  at  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  sun  and  planets,  is  likely,  unless 
defeated  by  some  counteracting  cause, 
to  have  acted  at  every  intermediate 
point,  and  probably  somewhat  beyond; 
and  therefore  acted,  in  all  probability, 
upon  the  supposed  newly-discovered 
planet 

When,  therefore,  effects  which  are 
always  found  conjoined  can  be  traced 
with  any  probability  to  an  identical 
(and  not  merely  a  similar)  origin,  we 
may  with  the  same  probability  extend 
the  empirical  law  of  their  conjunction 
to  all  places  within  the  extreme  local 
boundaries  within  which  the  fact  has 
been  observed ;  subject  to  the  possi- 
bility of  counteracting  causes  in  some 
portion  of  the  field.  Still  more  con- 
fidently may  we  do  so  when  the  law 
is  not  merely  empirical.;  when  the 
phenomena  which  we  find  conjoined 
are  effects  of  ascertained  causes,  from 
the  laws  of  which  the  conjunction  of 
their  effects  is  deducible.     In  that 
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caae,  we  may  both  extend  the  deriva- 
tive unifornaty  oser  a  larger  Bpace, 
and  with  leea  abatement  for  the  chMica 
of  couQtentctin^  caiiaea.  The  first,  be- 
cauBe,  instead  of  tbe  local  boundaries 
of  our  observation  of  the  fact  itself, 
we  maj  include  the  entreioe  boun- 
daries of  the  ascertained  Inflnenoe  of 
its  caiiges.  Thus  the  auocessioD  of 
day  and  night,  wh  know,  holdn  true 
of  aU  the  bodies  of  the  salnr  BJatem 
except  the  son  itself;  but  we  know 
thin  only  beoauHi  we  are  acquaioted 
with  the  causes  :  i(  we  were  not,  we 
Oould  not  extend  the  proposition  be- 
yond the  orbits  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  at  both  extreniitiea  of  which 
we  have  the  evidi;nce  of  observation 
for  itB  tenth.  With  respect  to  the 
probability  of  counteracting  causes, 
it  has  been  seen  that  this  culls  fur  a 
greater  abatement  of  confidence,  in 
proportion  to  our  ignorance  of  tbe 
causes  on  which  the  phenomena  ' 
pend.     On  both  accannts,  therefi 

iw  which  we  know  I 

susceptible  of  a  grei 
cases  adjacent  in  place 
'  empirionl  law. 
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S  I.  Thh  word  Analogy,  aa  the 
name  of  a  mode  ct  reasoning,  is  gene- 
tally  taken  for  some  kind  of  argu- 
ment supposed  to  be  of  an  inductive 
nature,  bat  not  amounting  to  a  com- 

Etete  induetjon.     There  is  no  word, 

or  in  a  greater  variety  of  senses,  than 
Analogy.  It  sometiraes  stands  for 
arguments  which  may  bs  examples  ol 
the  moat  rigorous  Induotion.  Arch 
bishop  Whately,  for  instance,  fol 
lowing  FeigUBon  and  other  writers, 
defines  Aaalogy  oonformably  to 
its  primitive  acceptation,  that  which 
was  given  to  it  by  mathematicians, 
Resemblance  of  Illations.  In  this 
oountry  which  has 
1  is  ttriued  the  mothi 


inntry,  the  » 
cal,  signifying  that  the  colonies  ot  : 
stand  in  the  same  rttatien  to 
'hich  children  stand  tn  their 
parents.  And  if  any  inference  be 
drawn  from  this  resemblance  of  rela- 
QS,  as,  for  instance,  that  obedience 
affection  is  due  from  colonies  to 
the  mother  country,  this  ia  called 
reasoning  by  analogy.  Or  it  it  be 
argued  that  a  nation  k  most  bene- 
ficially governed  by  an  asatnnbly 
elected  by  the  people,  from  tbe  ad- 
mitted fact  that  other  associations 
for  a  common  purpoae,  aueh  as  joint- 
stock  companies,  are  best  managed 
by  a  committee  nhoseo  by  the  parties 
interested  ;  thia,  ton,  ia  an  argument 
from  analogy  in  the  preceding  sense, 
because  its  foundation  ia,  not  that 
a  nation  is  like  a  joint-stock  company, 
or  Parliament  like  a  board  of  direc- 
tora,  but  that  Parliament  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  nation  in 
which  a  board  of  directors  stands  to 
a  jniub-stock  company.  Now,  in  an 
argument  of  this  nature,  there  is  no 
inherent  inferiority  of  conclusiveneaa. 
Like  other  arguments  from  raaem- 
binnce,  it  may  amount  to  nothing,  at 
it  may  be  a  perfect  and  conclusive 
induction.  The  circumstance  in  which 
the  two  cases  resemble  may  be  cap- 
able of  being  ahown  to  be  the  m/Ueriat 
circumstance  ;  to  be  that  On  which 
all  the  conseijuenoes  neceaaary  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  particular 
discussion  depend.  In  the  enample 
last  gi  ven,  the  resemblance  is  one  of 
relation;  the /unrfummf icn  relatiaitit 
being  the  management  tiy  a,  few 
persons  of  affairs  in  which  »  mnch 
greater  number  are  interested  along 
with  them.  Now,  some  may  contend 
that  this  (arcamstance,  which  la  oom- 
roon  to  the  two  eases,  and  the  various 
crmsequenoea  which  follow  from  iti 
have  the  chief  share  in  determining 
all  the  effects  which  make  up  what 
we  term  good  or  bad  administration. 
If  they  can  establish  this,  their  mo- 
ment has  the  for™  of  a  rigorous  id- 
(luctiun ;  if  they  cannot,  they  are 
said   to  have  failed  in  proving  the 
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Analogy  between  the  two  oases;- a 
nHxle  of  speech  whioh  implies  that 
when  the  analogy  can  be  proved,  the 
argnment  founded  on  it  cannot  be 
resisted. 

§  2.  It  is  on  the  whole  more  usual, 
however,  to  extend  the  name  of  ana* 
logical  evidence  to  arguments  from 
any  sort  of  resemblance,  provided 
they  do  not  amount  to  a  complete 
induction :  without  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguishing resemblance  of  relations. 
Analogical  reasoning,  in  this  sense, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  for- 
mula:— Two  things  resemble  each 
other  in  one  or  more  respects ;  a 
certain  proposition  is  true  of  the  one, 
therefore  it  b  true  of  the  other.  But 
we  have  nothing  here  by  which  to 
discriminate  analogy  from  induction, 
since  this  type  wiH  serve  for  all 
reasoning  from  experience.  In  the 
strictest  induction,  equally  with  the 
faintest  analogy,  we  conclude  because 
A  resembles  B  in  one  or  more  pro- 
perties, that  it  does  so  in  a  certain 
other  property.  The  difference  is, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  complete  induc- 
tion it  has  been  previously  shown, 
by  due  comparison  of  instances,  that 
there  is  an  invariable  conjunction 
between  the  former  property  or  pro- 
perties and  the  latter  property ;  but 
in  what  is  called  analogical  reasoning, 
no  such  conjunction  has  been  made 
out.  There  have  been  no  oppor- 
tunities of  putting  in  practice  the 
Method  of  Difference,  or  even  the 
Method  of  Agreement ;  but  we  con- 
clude (and  that  is  all  which  the  argu- 
ment of  analogy  amounts  to)  that  a 
fact  m,  known  to  be  true  of  A,  is 
more  likely  to  be  true  of  B  if  B 
agrees  with  A  in  some  of  its  proper- 
ties, (even  though  no  connection  is 
known  to  exist  between  m  and  those 
properties,)  than  if  no  resemblance  at 
all  could  be  traced  between  B  and 
any  other  thing  known  to  possess  the 
attribute  m. 

To  this  argument  it  is  of  course 
requisite  that  the  properties  common 
to  A  with  B  shall  be  merely  not 


known  to  be  connected  with  m ;  they 
must  not  be  properties  known  to  be 
unconnected  with  it.  If,  either  by 
processes  of  elimination,  or  by  deduc- 
tion from  previous  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  properties  in  question,  it 
can  be  concluded  that  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  m,  the  argument  of 
analogy  is  put  out  of  court.  The 
supposition  must  be  that  m  is  an 
effect  really  dependent  on  some  pro- 
perty of  A,  but  we  know  not  on 
which.  We  cannot  point  out  any  of 
the  properties  of  A  which  is  the 
cause  of  m,  or  imited  with  it  by 
any  law.  After  rejecting  all  which 
we  know  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  there  remain  several  between 
which  we  are  imable  to  decide :  of 
which  remaining  properties  B  pos- 
sesses one  or  more.  This  accordingly 
we  consider  as  affording  grounds,  of 
more  or  less  strength,  for  concluding 
by  analogy  that  B  possesses  the  attri- 
bute m. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
such  resemblance  which  can  be 
pointed  out  between  B  and  A  affords 
some  degree  of  probability,  beyond 
what  would  otherwise  exist,  in  favour 
of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it.  If 
B  resembled  A  in  all  its  ultimate 
properties,  its  possessing  the  attribute 
m  would  be  a  certainty,  not  a  proba- 
bility ;  and  every  resemblance  which 
can  be  shown  to  exist  between  them 
places  it  by  so  much  the  nearer  to 
that  point.  If  the  resemblance  be  in 
an  ultimate  property,  there  will  be 
resemblance  in  all  the  derivative  pro- 
perties dependent  on  that  ultimate 
property,  and  of  these  m  may  be  one. 
If  the  resemblance  be  in  a  derivative 
property,  there  is  reason  to  expect 
resemblance  in  the  ultimate  property 
on  which  it  depends,  and  in  the  other 
derivative  properties  dependent  on 
the  same  idtimate  property.  Every 
resemblance  which  can  be  shown  to 
exist  affords  ground  for  expecting  an 
indefinite  number  of  other  resem- 
blances :  the  particular  resemblance 
sought  will,  therefore,  be  oftener 
found  among  things  thus  known  %Q 
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rsBemble,  tban  mDong  things  between 
which  we  know  of  no  resemblance. 

For  eiUQple,  I  might  infer  that 
there  are  pcobiibly  inlmbitanti  in  the 
moon,  beoaose  there  are  inhatutaDts 
an  the  earth,  in  the  sea,  and  in  the 
»ir  ;  and  this  is  the  avidence  of  ana- 
logy. The  ciroumetance  of  having 
inhabitantB  is  here  luuumed  not  to 
bo  an  ultimate  property,  but  (as  is 
reasonabls  to  euppoee)  a  consequence 
of  other  propertiee ;  and  depending, 
thecefare,  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  on 
Bome  of  its  properties  as  a  portion  of 
the  univeise,  but  on  which  of  those 
properties  we  know  not.  Now  the 
moon  resembles  the  earth  in  being  a 
solid,  opaque,  nearly  Hphencnl  Bub- 
Btance,  appearing  to  contiun,  or  to 
have  contained,  active  volcaiinea  ;  re- 
ceiving heat  and  light  from  the  sun 
in  about  the  samo  quantity  as  our 
earth  ;  revolving  on  its  aiis  ;  com- 
posed of  materials  which  gravitate, 
and  obeying  all  the  variuun  laws  re- 
snlting  from  that  property.  And  I 
think  no  one  will  deny  that  if  this 
were  B&  that  waa  known  of  tJie  moiiTi, 
the  existenoe  of  inhabitants  in  that 
luminary  would  derive  from  these 
various  resemblanceii  hi  the  earth  a 
greater  d^i«e  of  probability  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  :  though  the 
amonnt  ef  the  augmentation  it  would 
he  uselesfl  to  attempt  to  estimate. 

If,  however,  every  reaemblaBoe 
proved  between  B  and  A,  in  any 
point  not  known  to  be  immaterial 
with  respeot  to  m,  forms  same  addi- 
tiraud  reason  fur  presuming  that  B 
has  the  attribute  m,  it  is  clear,  i 
contra,  that  every  dissimilarity  which 
can  be  proved  between  thero  fur- 
nishes a  counter-probability  of  the 
same  nature  ou  the  other  side.  It  is 
not  indeed  uuunual  that  different 
ultimate  pruperties  should,  in  some 
particular  iustanoes,  produce  the  same 
derivative  property  ;  but  on  the  wlinle 
it  is  certain  that  thinge  which  differ 
in  their  uHimate  properties  will 
differ  at  least  as  much  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  derivative  propertiBH, 
and  that  the   differencea  which   are 


unknown    will 

which  are  known.  There  n-ill,  tliere- 
fore,  be  a  oompetition  between  the 
known  points  of  ugroomenC  and  ^le 
known  points  of  difference  in  A  and 
B  ;  and  acooiding  a*  the  one  or  tbe 
other  may  be  deemed  to  preponde, 
rate,  the  probability  derived  &om 
analog  will  be  for  or  against  B'a 
having  the  property  n.  The  moon, 
for  iodtance,  agree*  with  the  earth  in 
the  circumjstaneea  already  mentianttl ; 
but  differs  in  being  smBllor,  in  having 
its  surface  more  unequal,  and  ^- 
parently  voluanic  tltrooghuut,  in  hav- 
ing, at  least  on  the  side  neat  tha 
earth,  no  atnunphere  suKcient  to  re- 
fract light,  no  clouds,  and  (it  is  there- 
fore concluded)  no  water.  These 
differenoee,  considered  merely  as 
such,  might  perhaps  balance  the  ra- 
seniblances,  so  tluit  auaJugy  would 
afford  no  presumption  either  way. 
But  considering  that  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  are  wanting  on 
the  moon  ue  among  those  which,  on 
the  earth,  are  found  to  be  indispems- 
abla  concitiona  of  animal  life,  we  may 
condode  that  if  that  phenomenon 
does  exist  in  the  moon,  (or  at  all 
events  on  the  nearer  side,)  it  must  be 
as  an  effect  of  causes  totally  different 
from  those  an  which  it  depends  here ; 
as  a  oonftequenoo,  therefore,  of  the 
moon's  differences  from  tlie  earth,  not 
of  the  points  of  agreement.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  all  the  resemblanoea 
which  exist  become  presumpUuns 
against,  not  in  favour  o^  the  moan's 
being  inhabited.  Since  life  cannot 
exist  there  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
exists  here,  the  greater  the  resem- 
blance of  the  lunar  worhl  to  the 
terrestrial  In  other  respects,  the  less 
reason  we  havn  to  believe  that  it  can 
contain  life. 

There  are,  however,  other  bodies  in 
our  system,  between  which  and  the 
earth  there  is  a  much  closer  resem- 
blance, which  poaeesa  an  atmosphere, 
clouds,  consequently  water,  («'  some 
fluid  analogous  to  it.)  and  even  give 
strong  indications  of  snow  in  their 
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regions ;  while  the  co)d  or  heat, 
thimgh  differing  grentlj  on  the  avei^ 
»{fe  fmm  oiirn,  ia,  in  Bome  ports  M 
lejiat  of  those  nlaneta,  possibly  not 
mure  extreme  than  in  enme  tegionK 
oE  OUT  own  which  ore  bnbitfible.  Tu 
bftlanEO  these  agreements,  the  aecer- 


in,  density  of  mnterial,  inten 
sitj  of  grdiTity,  and  similar  drcum- 
etauces  oF  a  seconiiary  kind.  With 
regard  t<i  these  pianists,  therefore,  the 
argument  of  analogy  giTea  a  deeided 
preponderance  in  favour  of  their  re- 
sembliag  the  earth  in  any  of  Its  de- 
rivative pnipcrtiea,  BUoh  as  that  of 
having  inhabitants ;  thougii,  when  we 
coDsi^r  bnw  immeasurably  multitn- 
dinoua  are  those  of  their  properties 
which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of, 
compared  with  the  few  which  wh 
know,  we  can  attach  bnt  trifling 
weight  to  any  conaiderathms  of  re- 
sembtance  in  wliich  the  known  ele- 
ments bear  an  inconsiderable  a  pro- 
portion to  the  unknown. 

Besides  the  competitioQ  between 
analogy  and  diversity,  ther«  may  be 
a  competition  of  eonflicting  analogieH. 
Tlie  new  ease  may  be  similar  in  anrna 
of  its  circumstances  to  eases  in  which 
the  fact  m  exists,  bnt  in  others  to 
cases  in  which  it  is  known  not  to 
eyist.  Amber  lia«  some  pmpartieB  in 
common  with  vegetable,  others  with 
mineral  products.  A  painting  of  un- 
known origin  may  resemble,  in  certain 
of  its  characters,  known  works  of  a 
particnlar  maBter,  but  in  othora  it 
may  as  sbrikiugly  resemble  those  of 
some  nther  painter.  A  vase  may 
bear  some  analogy  to  works  of  Qrc- 
cian,  and  some  tu  those  of  Etcnscan 
or  Egyjitian  art  We  are  ot  oouree 
supposing  that  it  does  nut  possess 
any  quality  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained, by  a  sufficient  induction,  to 
be  a  conolasive  mark  either  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other. 

S  3.  Since  the  value  of  un  ana- 
logii^  argument  inferring  one  re- 
Bemblanee   from    other   reaemblaucas 
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without  any  antecedent  evidence  of 
a  cmneetion  between  tbem,  depends 
on  the  extent  of  aeoertained  re- 
semblanoe,  compared  lirNt  with  the 
amount  of  asoertainefl  differeiiee,  and 
next  with  the  entont  of  the  unei- 
plored  region  of  unusoertained  pro- 
perties ;  It  follows  that  where  the 
reaembhmce  is  very  great,  the  aacer- 
tMiieJ  ditference  very  Bmall,  and  nor 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  toler- 
ably extensive,  the  arguniEnt  from 
analogy  may  approach  in  strength 
very  near  to  a  valid  indnotinn.  If, 
after  innch  obsonation  of  E,  wo  find 
that  it  agreea  with  A  in  nine  out  of 
ten  of  its  known  properties,  we  may 
conclade  with  a  probability  of  nine 
to  one,  that  it  will  poesess  any  given 
derivrtive  property  of  A.  If  we  dis- 
cover, tor  example,  an  unknown  ani- 
mal or  plant,  resembling  cimely  some 
known  one  in  Ox  greater  number  ot 
the  properties  we  observe  in  it,  but 
ditfering  in  some  few,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  in  tJie  nnobserved 
remainder  of  its  properties  a  gene- 
ral agreement  with  those  of  the  for- 
mer, but  also  a  difference  ooiMspnnd- 
ing  |iroportionate1y  to  the  amount  of 
obeerviMii  diversity. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  concluatons 
derived  from  anidogy  are  only  of  any 
considerable  vi^ne  when  the  case  to 
which  we  reason  is  an  adjacent  oase  i 
adjacent,  not  att  before,  in  place  or 
time,  bnt  in  circumstaDoes,  In  the 
case  of  effeotf  of  which  the  caases  are 
imperFectly  or  not  at  oi]  known,  when 
consequently  the  observed  order  of 
their  oocurnmce  amounts  enly  to  an 
empirical  law,  it  often  happens  that 
the  conditions  whioh  hov«  co-existed 
whenever  the  afFect  was  observed 
have  been  very  nrnneroaa.  Now  if  a 
new  case  presents  itself,  in  which  all 
these  oonditiuns  do  not  exist,  bnt  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  do,  »ome  one 
or  a  few  only  being  imnting,  the  in- 
ference that  the  effect  will  occur,  not- 
withstanding this  deficiency  of  com- 
plete resemblance  to  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  bt^eu  observed,  may, 
though  of  the  nature  of  analogy,  poa- 
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Bees  a  high  degroo  nf  pmbubility.  It 
ia  hardl;  neoearwy  to  sdd,  that  how- 
ever considerable  thia  probabilitj  m>; 
be,  no  competeDt  inquirer  into  nature 
will  rest  Batisiied  with  it  wiieo  a  com- 
plete induction  is  attainable  ;  but  will 
consider  the  analogy  us  a  mere  guide- 
post,  pointing  out  the  direction  in 
which  more  rigarouB  inveBtigationa 
ghould  be  prosecuted. 

It  U  In  this  liwt  reepect  that  con- 
eideratioiu  of  analogy  have  the  highest 
Bcientigc  value,  ^^e  cases  in  which 
analogical  evidence  affords  in  itself 
any  yery  high  degree  of  probability, 
are,  as  we  have  obRerved,  only  thoae 
in  which  the  rcBemblance  is  vcrfctoae 
and  extensive ;  but  there  is  no  ana- 
logy, however  faint,  which  may  not  be 
of  the  utmost  value  in  euggestiDg  ex- 
periments or  obaervatiuns  that  may 
lead  to  more  positive  conoluiiona 
When  the  ngenta  and  their  effects  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  further 


experiment,  ai 


nthoE 


lationa  already  oJloded  to  respecting 
the  moon  and  planets,  such  alight  pro- 
luibiiitiea  are  do  more  than  on  ioter- 
esting  theme  for  the  pleasant  exercise 
of  imagination ;  but  any  suspicion, 
however  slight,  that  seta  an  ingenious 
person  at  work  to  contrive  an  eipen- 
ment,  or  affords  a  reason  for  tiying 
one  experiment  rather  than  another, 
may   ba   of   the  greatest   benefit   to 

On  this  ground,  though  I  cannot 
accept  as  positive  truths  any  of  those 
scjentific  hypotheses  which  are  odsue- 
Ceptible  of  being  ultimately  brought 
to  the  test  of  actual  induction,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  two  theories  oi 
light,  the  emission  theory  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  nndnlatory  theory 
which  predominates  in  the  present,  I 
am  yet  unable  to  agree  with  those 
who  consider  such  hypotheses  to  be 
worthy  o£  entire  disregard.  As  is 
well  said,  by  Hartley  (and  oencurred 
in  by  a,  thinker  in  general  so  diame. 
tricaJly  opposed  to  Hartley's  o|Hnions 
as  Dugold  Stewart],  "any  hypothesis 
which  has  so  much  plaueibiJity  aa  to 
explain  a  considerable  number  of  facts, 


helps  IIS  to  digest  these  facts 
order,  to  bring  new  ones  to  liglit,  and 
make  ajierimeTUa  erucit  for  the  sake 
of  future  inquirers."  *  If  an  hypo- 
thesis both  eiploins  known  facts  and 
has  led  to  the  prediction  of  others 
previously  unknown,  and  since  veri- 
fied by  experience,  the  laws  of  the 
phenomenon  which  is  the  subject  of 
inquiry  must  bear  at  least  a  great 
similarity  to  those  of  the  class  of  phe- 
nomena to  whioh  the  hypothesis  aa- 
aimtlates  iti  and  since  the  analogy 
which  extends  so  for  may  probably 
extend  farther,  nothing  is  more  likely 
to  suggest  experiments  tending  ia 
throw  light  npiin  the  real  properties 
of  the  phenomenon  than  the  folluw- 
ing  out  such  an  hypothesis.  But  to 
this  end  it  ia  by  no  means  necessary 
that  the  hypiithesis  be  mistaken  for  a 
Boientifio  truth.  On  the  contrary,  that 
illusion  is  in  this  respect,  as  in  eveiy 
other,  an  impediment  to  the  progress 
of  real  knowledge,  by  leading  inquireni 
to  restrict  themselves  arbitrarily  to 
the  particular  hypothesis  which  is 
most  accredited  at  the  time,  instead  oF 
looking  out  for  every  class  of  pheno- 
mena between  the  laws  of  whidi  and 
those  of  the  given  phenomena  any 
analogy  exists,  and  tiytng  aU  sacji 
experimeuta  as  may  tend  to 
covary  of  ulterior  analogiea 
in  the  same  direction. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


g  I    We  have  now  oompl 
review  of  the  logical   procesBes   by 
which  the    laws,  or  uniformities,  of 

the  sequence  of  phenomena,  and  thoati 
uniformities    in    their    i 
which  depend  on  the  laws  of  their 
sequence,   are  ascertained  or  tested- 
As  we  recognised  in  the  commenc 
ment,  and  have  been  enabled  to  w 
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more  clearly  in  the  progress  of  the 
investigation,  the  basis  of  all  these 
logical  operations  is  the  law  of  causa^ 
tion.  The  validity  of  all  the  Inductive 
Methods  depends  on  the  assumption 
that  every  event,  or  the  beginning  of 
every  phenomenon,  must  have  some 
cause,  some  antecedent,  on  the  ex- 
istence of  which  it  is  invariably  and 
unconditionally  consequent.  In  the 
Method  of  Agreement  this  is  obvious ; 
that  method  avowedly  proceeding  on 
the  supposition  that  we  have  found 
Uie  true  cause  as  soon  as  we  have 
negatived  every  other.  The  assertion 
is  equally  true  of  the  Method  of 
Difference.  That  method  authorises 
us  to  infer  a  general  law  from  two 
instances ;  one,  in  which  A  exists 
together  with  a  multitude  of  other 
circumstances,  and  B  follows ;  an> 
other,  in  which  A  being  removed, 
and  all  other  circumstances  remaining 
the  same,  B  is  prevented.  What, 
however,  does  this  prove  ?  It  proves 
that  B,  in  the.  particular  instance, 
cannot  have  had  any  other  cause  than 
A  ;  but  to  conclude  from  this  that  A 
was  the  cause,  or  that  A  will  on  other 
(tccasions  be  followed  by  B,  is  only 
allowable  on  the  assumption  that  B 
must  have  some  cause ;  that  among 
its  antecedents  in  any  single  instance 
in  which  it  occurs,  there  must  be 
one  which  has  the  capacity  of  pro- 
ducing it  at  other  times.  This  being 
admitted,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  case 
in  question  that  antecedent  can  be 
no  other  than  A ;  but,  that  if  it  be 
no  other  than  A  it  must  be  A,  is  not 
proved,  by  these  instances  at  least, 
but  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no 
need  to  spend  time  in  proving  that 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other 
Inductive  Methods.  The  universality 
of  the  law  of  causation  is  assumed  in 
them  aU.  * 

But  is  this  assumption  warranted  ? 
Doubtless  (it  may  be  said)  rnost  pheno- 
mena are  connected  as  effects  with  some 
antecedent  or  cause,  that  is,  are  never 
produced  unless  some  assignable  fact 
has  preceded  them  ;  but  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  complicated  processes 


of  induction  are  sometimes  tiecessary, 
shows  that  cases  exist  in  which  this 
regular  order  of  succession  is  not  ap- 
parent to  our  unaided  apprehension. 
If,  then,  the  processes  which  bring 
these  cases  within  the  same  category 
with  the  rest  require  that  we  should 
assume  the  imiversality  of  the  very 
law  which  they  do  not  at  first  sight 
appear  to  exemplify,  is  not  this  a 
petUio  principal  Can  we  prove  a 
proposition  by  an  argument  which 
takes  it  for  granted?  And  if  not 
so  proved,  on  what  evidence  does  it 
rest? 

For  this  difficulty,  which  I  have 
purposely  stated  in  the  strongest  terms 
it  will  admit  of,  the  school  of  meta- 
physicians who  have  long  predomi- 
nated in  this  country  find  a  ready 
salvo.  They  affirm  that  the  uni- 
versality of  causation  is  a  truth  which 
we  cannot  help  believing ;  that  the 
belief  in  it  is  an  instinct,  one  of  the 
laws  of  our  believing  facult}'.  As  the 
proof  of  this,  they  say,  and  they  have 
nothing  else  to  say,  that  everybody 
does  believe  it ;  and  they  number  it 
among  the  propositions,  rather  nume- 
rous in  their  catalogue,  which  may  be 
logically  argued  against^  and  perhaps 
cannot  be  logically  proved,  but  which 
are  of  higher  authority  than  logic, 
and  so  essentially  inherent  in  the 
human  mind,  that  even  he  who  denies 
them  in  speculation  shows  by  his 
habitual  practice  that  his  arguments 
make  no  impression  upon  himself. 

Inte  the  merits  of  this  question, 
considered  as  one  of  psychology,  it 
would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to 
enter  here  ;  but  I  must  protest  against 
adducing,  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
a  fact  in  external  nature,  the  disposi- 
tion, however  strong  or  however  gene- 
ral, of  the  human  mind  to  believe  it. 
Belief  is  not  proof,  and  does  not  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  proof.  I 
am  aware  that  to  ask  for  evidence  of 
a  proposition  which  we  are  supposed 
to  believe  instinctively  is  to  expose 
oneself  to  the  charge  of  rejecting  the 
authority  of  the  human  faculties ; 
which   of    course   no  one  can  con? 
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■istently  dn,  rinoe  the  hunuin  faonl- 
lieg  are  all  which  any  one  hita  to 
judge  by ;  and  inasmuch  u  the  inean- 
iug  of  the  winil  evidence  is  imppnaed 
to  be  BomBthing  which,  when  laid 
baforu  the  mind,  induces  it  to  beliBTB ; 
to  demand  evidence  whun  the  belief 
ia  emured  by  the  mind's  own  Ibwh  is 
Biippoaed  to  bts  appeuling  to  Uie  in- 
teUect  against  the  intellect  But  thix, 
I  apprehend,  is  a  uiisundentanding 
□f  the  nature  nC  evidence.  By  evi- 
dence is  not  uiGUit  anything  and 
everything  which  produces  belief. 
There  are  many  things  which  gene- 
rate belief  besides  evidence.  A  niei« 
strong  oBKOoiation  of  ideaa  often  causes 
a  belief  so  intense  as  to  be  unahabe- 
able  by  enperienw  or  nrguiuont  Evi- 
dence is  not  that  which  the  mind 
does  or  must  yield  to,  but  that  which 
it  ou^ht  to  yield  to,  namely,  that,  by 
yielding  to  vfhich,  its  belief  is  kept 
conformable  to  foot.  There  19  no  ap- 
peal from  the  human  faoulties  gene- 
rally, but  there  is  an  appeal  from  one 
human  faculty  to  anolier  ;  from  the 
judging  faculty  to  thoae  which  take 
cognisance  of  fact,  the  faculties  of 
sense  and  conaciuusneBS.  The  legiti- 
macy of  this  appeal  is  admitted  wheti- 


r  it  is  I 


wed  that 


u-judg 


ought  to  be  conformable 
say  tiiat  belief  suffices  for  its 
justificatian  is  making  opinion 
test  of  opinion  ;  it  is  denying  th 
ist«nce  of  any  oatword  standard,  the 
conformity  nf  an  opinion  to  which 
constitutes  its  truth.  We  call  one 
mode  of  forming  ojriniona  right  and 
another  wrong,  becanee  the  one  does 
and  the  other  does  not  tend  to  make 
the  opinion  agree  with  the  fact — t 
make  people  believe  what  really  is, 
and  Bipect  what  really  will  be.  Now 
a  mere  disposition  !«  believ 
BUppraed  instinctive,  is  no  guarantee 
for  the  truth  of  the  thing  believed. 
M,  indeed,  the  belief  ever  amounted 
to  an  Irresistible  necefsity,  tliere  woni  d 
then  be  no  VM  in  appealing  from  it, 
because  there  would  be  no  posslhiliti 
nf  all<?riiig  it.  But  even  then  thi 
truth  of  the  belief  would  not  follow 


would  only  tolltfw  t 
>re  under  a  permanent  necessity  of 
lieving  what  might  possibly  not 
true  ;  in  other  word-i,  that  a  case 
might  occur  in  which  our  aenres  or 
consciniisness,  if  they  could  be  ap- 
pealed to,  might  testify  one  thing  and 
our  reason  believe  another.  £it  in 
fact  there  is  no  such  permanent  nenes- 
There  vi  no  proposition  of  which 
I  be  asserted  that  every  iniman 
mind  must  etemoUy  and  irrevocably 
believe  it.  Many  of  thp  oropositions 
of  which  this  is  most  confidently 
stated  great  numbers  of  human  beings 
have  disbelieved.  The  thinjr"  whioh 
it  hon  been  supposed  that  nobody 
could  possibly  help  believing  are  In- 
numerable ;  but  no  two  generaHona 
would  make  out  the  same  catalogue 
of  them.  One  age  or  nation  believes 
implicitly  what  to  another  seems  in- 
credible and  inconceivable  ;  one  indi- 
vidual has  not  a  vestige  of  a  belief 
whioh  another  deems  to  beabsolntely 
Inherent  In  humanity.     There  is  not 


liefe  which  is  really  inevitable.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  every  one  to  uuliavate 
habits  of  thought  which  make  him 
independent  of  them.  The  habit  of 
philoaopblcai  anatynia,  (af  which  it  a 
the  surest  effect  tA  enable  the  mind 
to  command,  instead  of  being  com- 
manded by,  the  laws  of  the  merely 
pasaive  part  of  its  own  nature,)  1^ 
showing  to  us  that  things  are  not 
necsssiuily  connected  in  fact  becwiso 
their  ideas  are  connected  in  our  minds. 
Is  able  to  loosen  innamerable  associa- 
tions which  reign  despotically  over 
the  undisciplined  or  early-prejudiced 
mind.  And  tliis  habit  is  not  without 
power  even  over  those  associations 
whioh  the  school  of  whioh  I  hare 
been  speaking  regard  as  connate  and 
inatincEve.  I  am  convinced  that  any 
one  accustomed  to  abstraction  md 
analysis,  who  will  fairly  enert  his 
fucidties  for  the  purpose,  will,  when 
his  tuiagiiiation  has  once  learnt  to 
cnteilain  the  notion,  find  no  dilflcuHy 
in  conceiving  that  in  some  one,  tor 
iniitHiioe,   of    the  many   finnamenta 
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into  which  sidereal  astronomy  now 
divides  the  nniverse,  events  may  suc- 
ceed one  another  at  random  without 
any  fixed  law ;  nor  can  anything  in 
our  experience,  or  in  our  mental 
natm*e,  constitute  a  sufficient,  or  in- 
deed any,  reason  for  believing  that 
this  is  nowhere  the  case. 

Were  we  to  suppose  (what  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  imagine)  that  the 
present  order  of  the  universe  were 
brought  to  an  end,  and  that  a  chaos 
succeeded  in  which  there  was  no  fixed 
succession  of  events,  and  the  past  gave 
no  assurance  of  the  f  utiure ;  if  a  human 
being  were  miraculously  kept  alive  to 
witness  this  change,  he  surely  would 
soon  cease  to  believe  in  any  imiformity, 
the  uniformity  itself  no  longer  exist- 
ing. If  this  be  admitted,  the  belief 
in  uniformity  either  is  not  an  instinct, 
or  it  is  an  instinct  conquerable,  like 
all  other  instincts,  by  acquired  know- 
ledge. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  speculate 
on  what  might  be,  when  we  have 
positive  and  certain  knowledge  of 
what  has  been.  It  is  not  true  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  mankind  have 
always  believed  that  all  the  succes- 
sions of  events  were  uniform  and 
according  to  fixed  laws.  The  Greek 
philosophers,  not  even  excepting 
Aristotle,  recognised  Chance  and 
Spontaneity  {t&x,V  ^^^  ^^  avrofiArov) 
as  among  the  agents  in  nature ;  in 
other  words,  they  believed  that  to 
that  extent  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  the  past  had  been  similar  to 
itself,  or  that  the  future  would  re- 
semble the  past.  Even  now  a  full 
half  of  the  philosophical  world,  in- 
cluding the  very  same  metaphysicians 
who  contend  most  for  the  instinctive 
character  of  the  belief  in  uniformity, 
consider  one  important  class  of  phe- 
nomena, volitions,  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  uniformity,  and  not  governed 
by  a  fixed  law.* 

*  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing excelleut  passage  from  Mr.  Badeu 
Powell's  Essay  on  the  Jnditctive  Philosophy^ 
in  confirmation,  both  iu  regard  to  history 
and  to  doctrine,  of  the  statement  made  in 
the  text.    Speaking  of  the  "  conviction  of 


§  2.  As  was  observed  in  a  former 
place,*  the  belief  we  entertain  in  the 
univei^sality,  throughout  nature,  of 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  is  itself 
an  instance  of  induction,  and  by  no 
means  one  of  the  earliest  which  any 
of  us,  or  which  mankind  in  general, 

the  universal  and  permanent  \iniformity 
of  nature,"  Mr.  Powell  says  (pp.  98-100) — 

"  We  may  remark  that  tliis  idea;  in  its 
proper  extent,  Is  by  no  means  one  of 
popular  acceptance  or  natural  gi-owtb. 
Just  so  far  as  the  daily  experience  of 
every  one  goes,  so  far  indeed  he  comes  to 
emlmice  a  certain  persuasion  of  this  kind, 
but  merely  to  this  limited  extent,  that 
what  is  gomg  on  around  liim  at  present, 
in  his  own  narrow  sphere  of  observation, 
will  go  on  in  like  mannei*  in  future.  The 
peasant  believes  that  the  sun  which  rose 
to-day  will  rise  again  to-morrow  ;  that  the 
seed  put  into  the  ground  will  be  followed 
in  duo  time  by  tiie  harvest  this  year  as  it 
was  last  year,  and  the  like,  but  has  no  no- 
tion of  such  inferences  in  subjects  beyond 
his  immediate  observation.  And  it  should 
bo  observed  that  each  class  of  persons,  in 
admitting  this  belief  within  the  limited 
range  of  his  own  experience,  though  ho 
doubt  or  deny  it  in  everything  beyond,  is, 
in  fact,  bearing  unconscious  testimony  to 
its  universal  truth.  Nor,  again,  is  it  only 
among  the  mnast  ignorant  that  this  limita- 
tion ia  put  upon  the  truth.  There  is  a 
very  general  propensity  to  believe  that 
everything  beyond  common  experience, 
or  especially  ascertained  laws  of  nature,  is 
loft  to  the  dominion  of  chance  or  fate  or 
arbitrary  intervention,  and  even  to  object 
to  any  attempted  expUnation  by  physical 
causes,  if  conjecturally  thrown  out  for  an 
appateutly  unaccountable  phenomenon. 

"  The  jM^cise  doctrine  of  the  generalisa- 
tion of  this  idea  of  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
so  far  from  being  obvious,  natural,  or  in- 
tuitive, is  utterly  beyond  the  attainment 
of  the  many.  In  all  the  extent  of  its  uni- 
versality it  is  characteristic  of  the  philo* 
£opher.  It  is  clearly  the  result  of  philo- 
sophic cultivation  and  training,  and  by  no 
means  the  spontaneous  offspring  of  any 
primary  principle  naturally  inherent  in 
the  mind,  as  some  seem  to  believe.  It  is 
no  more  vague  persuasion  taken  up  with- 
out examination,  as  a  common  preposses- 
sion to  which  we  aro  always  accustomed  ; 
ou  the  contrary,  all  common  prejudices 
and  associations  are  against  it.  It  is  pre- 
eminently an  acquired  idea.  It  is  not  at- 
tained without  deep  study  and  reflection. 
The  best-informed  philosopher  is  the  man 
who  most  firmly  believes  it,  even  in  op- 
position to  received  notions ;  its  acceptance 
depends  on  the  extent  and  profoundness 
of  his  inductive  studies." 

*  Supra,  book  iii.  ch.  iii.  §  i. 
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INDUCTION. 


CMI  have  niade.  Wo  arrive  at  this 
universeJ  law  by  genenlieatlon  from 
manylawioF  inferior geiietality.  We 
Bhcmld  never  bare  had  the  notion  of 
usTisatioD  (in  the  philoeophical  mean- 
ing of  the  term)  as  n  conditinn  of 
all  phenomena,  anlesB  many  caseB  of 
cauaatiou,  or,  in  other  words,  many 
partial  UDiformitieB  of  sequence,  had 
previongl;  become  familiar.  The 
more  obvious  o!  the  particii]ar  imi- 
formities  suggest,  and  give  evidence 
of,  the  general  uniformity,  and  the 
general  unilormity,  once  eetabliBb^ 
enables  us  to  prove  the  remainder  of 
the  particiilai'  uniformities  of  which 
it  is  made  up.  As,  however,  all 
ngoroiu  processes  of  induction  pre- 
i^uppoBO  the  general  nniformity,  our 
knowledge  o{  the  particular  uniformi- 
ties from  whiah  it  was  first  inferred 
WHS  not,  of  course,  derived  from 
rigorous  induction,  but  from  the  loose 
and  uncertain  mode  of  induction  }>er 
eawarrationeia  timfticem;  and  the 
law  of  univerasJ  oansation,  being 
colleeted  from  reeults  so  obtwned, 
cannot  itself  real  on  any  better 
foundation. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in- 
duction per  enuma-alvman  aimpliixm. 
not  only  is  not  neceBsarily  an  illicit 
logical  process,  but  ia  in  reality  the 
ody  kind  of  induction  possible  ;  sincB 
the  more  elaborate  procena  depends 
for  its  validity  on  a  law.  Itself  ob- 
tained in  that  inartificial  mode.  Ia 
there  not  then  an  inconsisteucy  in  con- 
traeting  the  loosenssa  of  one  method 
with  the  rigidity  of  another,  when 
that  other  is  indebted  to  the  looser 
method  tor  its  own  foundation  ? 

The  inoonsistenoy,  however,  is  only 
apparent.  AuBuredly,  if  iuduotion  by 
simple  enumeration  were  an  invalid 
process,  nu  process  grounded  on  it 
could  be  valid  ;  just  as  no  reliuice 
could  be  placed  on  telescopes  if  we 
could  not  trust  our  eyea.  But  though 
a  valid  prouess,  it  is  a  fallible  one, 
and  fallibla  in  vary  different  degrees  : 
if  therefore  we  can  substitute  for  the 
fallible  forms  of  the  process  an 
operation  grounded  on  the  samo  pro- 


cess in  n  less  fallible  bwi  . 
have  effected  a  very  material  improve- 
ment And  this  is  what  scientific  in- 
duction does. 

A  mode  of  conclnding  from  ex- 
perience must  be  pronounced  untrust- 
worthy when  subsequent  espericnoe 
refuses  to  confltm  it.  According  to 
this  criterion,  induction  by  simple 
enumeration — in  other  words,  gene- 
ralisation of  an  observed  fn^  from 
the  mere  abaenoe  of  any  known  in- 
rtance  M  the  contrary  —  affords  in 
general  a  precarious  and  unsafe  ground 
[>f  assurance  ;  for  imch  generalisations 
are  incessantly  discovered,  on  further 
experience,  to  be  false.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  affords  some  assurance,  sufR- 
cienC,  in  many  case;,  for  the  ordinary 
guidance  of  conduct.  It  would  be 
nbnnrd  to  say  that  the  genera1iiiat{o(u 
arrived  at  if  mankind  in  the  outwt 
of  their  experience,  such  as  these, 
Food  nourisbes,  Fire  bums,  Water 
drowns,  were  unworthy  of  reliance* 
There  Is  a  scale  of  truatwortfaineas  In 
the  results  of  the  original  unscientific 
Induction ;  and  on  this  divetraty  (aa 


nations,  pruBUppoBa  i 


fflMtthay 
^  In  physical 


i  nstiiro;  thoiTVierillsiiCinDi  djd  oA 
impis  chat  Uieth  wu  nnifortnlty  in  Bvory- 
tliiog,  but  only  tbat  u  maali  uailonnit;  u 


f ndijctloD,  Flra  bontb, 
iteTklldltTtbatallnn- 
umfann  laws,  lint  on); 

.  And  unitomtty  to 
b  pnwed   by  the   ai- 


iBuprnomi  In 
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observed  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
present  book)  depend  the  rules  for 
the  improvement  of  the  process.  The 
improvement  consists  ip  correcting 
one  of  these  inartificial  generalisations 
by  means  of  another.  As  has  been 
already  pointed  out  this  is  all  that 
art  can  do.  To  test  a  generalisation, 
by  showing  that  it  either  follows  from, 
or  conflicts  with,  some  stronger  induc- 
tion, some  generalisation  resting  on  a 
broader  foundation  of  experience  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  logic  of 
Induction. 

§  3.  Now  the  precariousness  of  the 
method  of  simple  enumeration  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  lai^eness  of 
the  generalisation.  The  process  is 
delusive  and  insufficient,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  subject-matter  of 
the  observation  is  special  and  limited 
in  extent.  As  the  sphere  widens,  this 
unscientific  method  becomes  less  and 
less  liable  to  mislead ;  and  the  most 
universal  class  of  truths,  the  law  of 
causation  for  instance,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  number  and  of  geometry,  are 
duly  and  satisfactorily  proved  by  that 
method  alone,  nor  are  they  susceptible 
of  any  other  proof. 

With  respect  to  the  whole  class  of 
generalisations  of  which  we  have 
recently  treated,  the  uniformities 
which  depend  on  causation,  the  truth 
of  the  remark  just  made  follows  by 
obvious  inference  from  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
When  a  fact  has  been  observed  a 
certain  number  of  times  to  be  true, 
and  is  not  in  any  instance  known  to 
be  false ;  if  we  at  once  affirm  that 
fact  as  an  universal  truth  or  law  of 
nature,  without  either  testing  it  by 
any  of  the  four  methods  of  induction, 
or  deducing  it  from  other  known  laws, 
we  shall  in  general  err  grossly ;  but 
we  are  perfectly  justified  in  affirming 
it  as  an  empirical  law,  true  within 
certain  limits  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance,  provided  the  number  of 
coincidences  be  greater  than  can  with 
any  probability  be  ascribed  to  chance. 
The  reason  for  not  extending  it  be- 


yond those  limits  is,  that  the  fact  of 
its  holding  true  within  them  may  be 
a  consequence  of  collocations,  which 
cannot  be  concluded  to  exist  in  one 
place  because  they  exist  in  another ; 
or  may  be  dependent  on  the  accidental 
absence  of  counteracting  agencies, 
which  any  variation  of  time,  or  the 
smallest  change  of  circumstances,  may 
possibly  bring  into  play.  If  we  sup- 
pose, then,  the  subject-matter  of  any 
generalisation  to  be  so  widely  diffused 
that  there  is  no  time,  no  place,  and  no 
combination  of  circumstances,  but 
must  afford  an  example  either  of  its 
truth  or  of  its  falsity,  and  if  it  be  never 
found  otherwise  than  true,  its  truth 
cannot  be  contingent  on  any  colloca- 
tions, unless  such  as  exist  at  all  times 
and  places ;  nor  can  it  be  frustrated 
by  any  coimteracting  agencies,  unless 
by  such  as  never  actually  occur.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  empirical  law  co-ex- 
tensive with  all  human  experience,  at 
which  point  the  distinction  between 
empirical  laws  and  laws  of  nature 
vanishes,  and  the  proposition  takes 
its  place  among  the  most  firmly  estab- 
lished as  well  as  largest  truths  ac- 
cessible to  science. 

Now,  the  most  extensive  in  its 
subject-matter  of  all  generalisations 
which  experience  warrants,  respecting 
the  sequences  and  co-existences  of 
phenomena,  is  the  law  of  causation. 
It  stands  at  the  head  of  all  observed 
uniformitieft  in  point  of  universality, 
and  therefore  (if  the  preceding  obser- 
vations are  correct)  in  point  of  cer- 
tainty. And  if  we  consider,  not  what 
mankind  would  have  been  justified 
in  believing  in  the  infancy  of  their 
knowledge,  but  what  may  rationally 
be  believed  in  its  present  more  ad- 
vanced state,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
warranted  in  considering  this  funda- 
mental law,  though  itself  obtained 
by  induction  from  particular  laws  of 
causation,  as  not  less  certain,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  more  so,  than  any  of 
those  from  which  it  was  drawn.  It 
adds  to  them  as  much  proof  as  it 
receives  from  them.  For  there  is 
probably  no  one   even  of  the  best 


io  which,  thon  I  I 

would   have   ii' '  i       i  i  i      n  r  j 

Bh>lcen  the  ctni&di  no  nf  niurikiiiil  iii 
the  univemlitr  of  thnae  l&wK,  if  in- 
dilctire  procesaen  founded  on  the  nni- 
vergal  hiw  hod  not  enabled  qb  to  refer 
those  Bxceptiong  to  the  agency  of 
countenteting'  causefl,  and  thereby  re- 
conoihi  Chem  with  the  law  with  which 
they^  appsrentlj  oonflict,  En-on, 
moreover,  may  have  clipped  into  the 
ntateiuent  of  any  one  of  the  Hpecinl 
laws,    throogb    iiiattontHin    to    Bome 

of  the  true  propoaitjou,  another  may 
have  been  enunciati^,  fahw  an  tiii 
universal  law,  thoui^h  leading,  in  nil 
cases  hitherto  observed,  to  the  same 
leault.  To  the  law  <if  cauBation,  on 
the  contrary,  we  not  only  do  not  know 


the  special  laws, 

tradicttng  the  univeraai  one,  cnac 
they  oonfinn  it ;  ainoe  in  all  canee 
whioh  are  anfficientl;  open  to  our 
observation,  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
difference  of  result,  eitlier  to  the  ab- 
senos  of  a  CMiwe  whioh  had  been 
present  in  ordinary  cases,  or  to  the 
presence  of  one  which  bad  been 
absent. 

The  law  at  cause  and  effeot,  being 
thus  c  -•--■ *■ 


(O  fax  f  nan  o 


propositions  which  can  be  deduced 
from  it ;  and  the  narrower  iniluotians 
may  be  regarded  as  receiving  their 
nldmate  sanction  from  that  law,  since 
there  is  nu  one  of  thorn  which  is  not 
rendered  more  certain  than  it  was 
before,  when  we  are  able  to  connect 
it  with  that  larger  indaction,  and  to 
show  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  oon- 
Bistently  with  the  law  that  everything 
which  begins  to  exist  has  a  cause. 
And  hence  we  are  justified  in  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  holding  in- 
duction by  simple  enmueration  to  be 
gowt  for  proving  this  general  truth, 
the  foundation  of  scientific  induction. 


■knd  yet  refusing  to  rejy^^t 

iif  the  narrower  inductions, 
I'Imit  that  if  the  law  of  causation 
^^  rre  unknown,  generalisation  in  the 
more  obvious  oases  of  uniformity  in 
phenomena  would  neverthele^  be 
poffiiblo,  and  though  in  all  cases  more 
or  less  precarious,  and  in  some  ex. 
tremely  so,  would  Hulficc  to  constitnte 
a  certain  measure  of  probability  ;  bnt 
what  the  amount  of  this  probabili^ 
might  be  we  are  dispensed  from  eati- 
iimting,  slnoa  it  never  could  amount 
to  the  degree  of  assurance  which  the 
proposition  aojuires,  wlien,  by  the 
ap[^icatian  to  it  of  the  Four  Muthod^ 
the  Biqqxwitiou  of  its  falsity  is  ahown 
to  be  incousisteut  with  1^  Law  of 
CuusaUon.  We  are  tberefote  logi- 
oulty  untitled,  and,  by  the  neoBBiities 
of  scientific  induction,  required  to 
disregard  the  probabilities  derived 
from  the  early  rude  method  of  gene- 


goueralisution  as  proved  except  so  far 
as  the  law  of  causation  confirms  it, 
nor  probable  except  so  far  as  it  may 
reasonably  be  eipooted  to  be  so  con- 
fimied. 


S  4-  The  assertion  that  our  m- 
ductive  processes  assume  ttie  law  of 
causation,  while  the  law  ot  causation 
is  itself  a  case  of  induction,  ix  a  para- 
dox, only  on  the  old  theory  of  reason- 
ing, which  supposes  the  universal 
truth,  or  major  premise,  in  a  ratiocj- 
nation,  to  be  the  real  proof  of  the 
particular  truths  which  are  ostensibly 
inferred  from  it.  According  to  the 
'     '  maintained   in  the   present 


treatise 


the  I 


the  proof  of  the  conclusion,  but  is 
itself  proved,  along  with  the  conclu- 
sion, from  the  same  evidence.  "All 
men  are  mortal "  is  not  the  proof 
that  ?4)rd  Palinerston  is  mortal ;  but 
our  past  experience  of  mortality 
authorises  us  to  infer  both  the  general 
truth  and  the  particular  fad^  and  the 
one  with  exacdy  the  same  d^TCejg' 
the  other.     ""- 
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tality  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  an 
inference  from  the  mortaUty  of  aU 
men,  but  from  the  experience  which 
proves  the  mortality  of  all  men  ;  and 
is  a  correct  inference  from  experience, 
if  that  general  truth  is  so  too.  This 
relation  between  our  general  beliefs 
and  their  particular  application  holds 
equally  true  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive case  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing. Any  new  fact  of  causation 
inferred  by  induction  is  rightly  in- 
ferredi  if  no  other  objection  can  be 
made  to  the  inference  than  can  be 
made  to  the  general  truth  that  every 
event  has  a  cause.  The  utmost  cer- 
tainty which  can  be  given  to  a  con- 
clusion arrived  at  in  the  way  of  in- 
ference stops  at  this  point.  When, 
we  have  ascertained  that  the  parti- 
cular conclusion  must  stand  or  fall 
with  the  general  uniformity  of  the 
laws  of  nature — that  it  is  liable  to 
no  doubt  except  the  doubt  whether 
every  event  has  a  cause — we  have 
done  all  that  can  be  done  for  it.  The 
strongest  assurance  we  can  obtain  of 
any  theory  respecting  the  cause  of  a 
given  phenomenon  is  that  the  pheno- 
menon has  either  that  cause  or  none. 

The  latter  supposition  might  have 
been  an  admissible  one  in  a  very 
early  period  of  our  study  of  nature. 
But  we  have  been  able  to  perceive 
that  in  the  stage  which  mankind 
have  now  reached  the  generalisation 
which  gives  the  Law  of  Universal 
Causation  has  grown  into  a  stronger 
and  better  induction,  one  deserving 
of  greater  reliance  than  any  of  the 
subordinate  generalisations.  We  may 
even,  I  think,  go  a  step  farther  than 
this,  and  regard  the  certainty  of  that 
great  induction  as  not  merely  com- 
parative, but,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, complete. 

The  considerations  which,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, give,  at  the  present  day,  to 
the  proof  of  the  law  of  uniformity  of 
succession  as  true  of  all  phenomena 
without  exception,  this  character  of 
completeness  and  conclusiveness,  are 
the  following : — First,  that  we  now 
know  it  directly  to  be  true  of  far  the 


greatest  number  of  phenomena ;  that 
there  are  none  of  which  we  know  it 
not  to  be  true,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
said  being,  that  of  Eome  we  cannot 
positively  from  direct  evidence  affirm 
its  truth ;  while  phenomenon  after 
phenomenon,  as  they  become  better 
known  to  us,  are  constantly  passing 
from  the  latter  class  into  the  former  ; 
and  in  all  cases  in  which  that  transi- 
tion has  not  yet  taken  place,  the 
absence  of  direct  proof  is  accounted 
for  by  the  rarity  or  the  obscurity  of 
the  phenomena,  our  deficient  means 
of  observing  them,  or  the  logical  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  complication 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
occur ;  insomuch  that,  notwithstand- 
ing as  rigid  a  dependence  on  given 
conditions  as  exists  in  the  case  of  any 
other  phenomenon,  it  was  not  likely 
that  we  should  be  better  acquainted 
with  those  conditions  than  we  are. 
Besides  this  first  class  of  considera- 
tions, there  is  a  second,  which  still 
further  corroborates  the  conclusion. 
Although  there  are  phenomena  the 
production  and  changes  of  which 
elude  all  our  attempts  to  reduce 
them  universally  to  any  ascertained 
law  ;  yet  in  every  such  case  the  phe- 
nomenon, or  the  objects  concerned 
in  it|  are  found  in  some  instances  to 
obey  the  known  laws  of  nature.  The 
wind,  for  example,  is  the  type  of  un- 
certainty and  caprice,  yet  we  find  it 
in  some  cases  obeying  with  as  much 
constancy  as  any  phenomenon  in 
nature  the  law  of  the  tendency  of 
fluids  to  distribute  themselves  so  as 
to  equalise  the  pressure  on  every  side 
of  each  of  their  particles ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  trade  winds  and  the  mon- 
soons. Lightning  might  once  have 
been  supposed  to  obey  no  laws  ;  but 
since  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
identical  with  electricity,  we  know 
that  the  very  same  phenomenon  in 
some  of  its  manifestations  is  impli- 
citly obedient  to  the  action  of  fixed 
causes.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  now  one  object  or  event  in  all  our 
experience  of  nature,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  solar  system  at  leaajb. 


which  ba«  not  either  boeu  aaoertained 
by  direct  observation  to  follow  laws 
'  '"     own,   or  been  proved  to  be 

which,  in  mora  tamiliaj'  oianifestn- 
tions,  or  on  a  mure  limited  Bcnle, 
follow  strict  Iaws  :  our  inatnlitj 
trace  the  earoe  lawa  on  a  larger  scale 
and  in  the  more  recondite  instances 
being  accounted  for  by  tbe  Dumber 
and  complication  of  the  modifying 
canaea,  or  by  their  itiiuicessibility 
obaervatiou. 

The  progrcsa  of  experience,  there- 
fore, hoa  diBBipated  the  doubt  which 
must  have  rented  on  the  universality 
of  the  law  of  causation  while  th( 
were  phenomena  which  aeeuied  to 
lui  geaerit,  not  subject  to  the  eai 
laws  with  any  other  class  of  phei 
meua,  and  not  as  yet  ascsttuned 
have  peculiar  laws  of  their  own.  This 
great  generalication,  however,  might 
reasonably  have  been,  fta  it  in  '  ' 
was,  acted  on  as  a  probability  of  the 
highest  order,  before  there  were  suffi 
ciant  grouQ<Is  for  receiving  it  as  i 
certaintj.  In  matters  of  ovidenoe 
Bs  in  all  other  human  things,  wi 
neither  require,  nor  can  attain,  thi 
absolute.  We  must  hold  even  oui 
strongest  oonvietiooa  with  an  opening 
left  in  our  minds  for  the  reception  of 
facts  which  contradict  them  ;  and 
only  when  we  have  taken  this  pre- 
caution, liave  we  earned  the  right  to 
act  upon  ouc  convictions  with  com- 
plete confidence  when  no  sach  con- 
tradiction appears,  Whatever  has 
I>een  found  ti-ue  in  innumeiable  in- 
stances, and  never  found  to  be  false 
after  due  exauiination  in  any,  we  are 
safe  in  actjng  on  as  universal  pro- 
vieionally,  until  an  undoubted  excep- 
tion appears  ;  provided  the  nature  of 
the  case  be  such  that  a  real  exception 
could  scarcely  have  escajied  notice. 
When  every  phenomenon  that  we  ever 
knew  sufficiently  well  to  be  ablu  to 
answer  the  question  liad  a  cause  on 
which  It  waa  invariably  consequent, 
it  was  more  rational  to  sappose  that 
our  inability  to  assign  the  causes 
of  other  phenomena  arose  from  our 


than  that  there 
la  which  were   uncaused, 
which  hawened  to  be  exactly  tbi 
which  we  had  hitherto  had  no  suffi- 
cient opportunity  of  studying. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  re- 
marked, that  the  reasons  for  this  re- 


"1^ 


hold  ii 


id  beyond  the  piw- 
sible  range  of  our  experience.  In 
distant  parts  of  the  stellar  regions, 
where  the  phenomena  may  be  entirejy 
unlike  those  with  which  we  me  ac- 
cjuainted,  it  would  be  folly  to  affirm 
ooniidently  that  this  general  law  pre- 
vails, any  more  than  thofle  special 
ones  which  we  have  found  to  hold 
uuiversallv  on  our  own  pUuet.  The 
uniformity  in  the  succession  of  events, 
otherwise  called  the  law  of  causation, 
mnst  be  received  not  as  a  law  of  the 
universe,  but  of  that  portion  of  it 
only  which  is  within  the  range  of  our 
means  of  sure  observation,  with  a 
reaaonable  degree  of  extension  to  od- 
jacent  coses.  To  extend  it  further  a 
'a  make  a  supposlljon  withont  evi- 
lence,  and  to  which,  iu  the  absence 
if  any  ground  from  eiperieuoe  for 
estimating  ita  degree  of  probability, 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  assign 

mmt  ilslDg  Uiiukns  of  tlw 


d  most  niAst«rlf  snolf  ns,  at  lesflt  in  one 
lint  of  vluw,  ever  ntada  of  ths  present 
iTk.)  tliaugh  he  ndects,  on  tUa  and  siml- 
r  points  of  prnJiDlBay,  the  IntuiUon 
Dory  In  Its  ordi'417  win,  neverthelefls 

ton  i>tliur  of  the  ititiHt  iiDiTfirMl  Idws,  tliAt 
rt^liity  liej-ond  tlig  bounds  of  taiirana  ei- 
riflnos,  which  1  hsvs  niit  Iwen  able  to 
i^rd  hi  UiciK,    Bu  does  this  ou  the  faith 


'  A^braedoo,  lu  which  b« 

1,  iiot  indeed  dlsdooln^  tmtlu 
od  In  uur  eiperienoe.  but  aOco^. 

MinJiennlitToftbuBiiwUch  it 
tn.  By  abstnoUoa  H,  lUsB 
think  Ibst  wa  srs  able,  not 
fuialvso  that  part  of  nsturv  • 
^B,  nod  exhibit  iport  tiia  elg- 
:h  penile  it,  but.t- -■-■--       ■■ 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

DF  UNIFORMITIES  OF  CO-EXISTENCE 
NOT  DEPENDENT  ON  CAUSATION. 

§  I.  The  order  of  the  occurrence  of 
phenomena  in  time  is  either  succes- 
sive or  simultaneous ;  the  unif  ormitieSi 

into  M.  Taine's  meaniDg ;  but  I  confess  I 
do  not  see  how  any  mere  abstract  concep- 
tion, elicited  by  our  minds  from  our  ex- 
perience, can  be  evidence  of  an  objective 
fact  in  universal  nature,  beyond  what  the 
experience  itself  bears  witness  of ;  or  how, 
in  the  process  of  interpreting  in  general 
language  the  testimony  of  experience,  the 
limitations  of  the  testimony  itself  can  be 
cast  off. 

Dr.  Ward,  in  an  able  article  in  the  Dublin 
Review  for  October  187 1,  contends  that  the 
uniformity  of  nature  cannot  be  proved 
from  experience,  but  from  "tnmscen- 
dental  considerations  "  only,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, all  physical  science  would  be 
deprived  of  its  basis  if  such  transcendental 
proof  were  impossible. 

When  physical  science  is  said  to  depend 
on  the  assumption  that  the  course  of  nature 
is  invariable,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  the 
conclusions  of  physical  science  are  not 
known  as  absolute  truths;  the  truth  of 
them  is  conditioTuU  on  the  uniformily  of 
the  course  of  nature  ;  and  all  that  the  most 
conclusive  observations  and  experiments 
can  prove,  is  that  the  result  arrived  at  will 
be  true  if,  and  as  long  as,  the  present  laws 
of  nature  are  valid.  But  this  is  all  the 
assurance  we  require  for  the  guidance  of 
our  conduct.  Dr.  Ward  himself  does  not 
think  that  his  transcendental  proofs  make 
it  practically  greater ;  for  he  believes,  as  a 
Catholic,  that  the  course  of  nature  not  only 
has  been,  but  frequently,  and  even  daily  is, 
suspended  by  supernatural  intervention. 

But  though  this  conditional  conclusive- 
ness of  the  evidence  of  experience,  which 
is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  life,  is  all 
that  I  was  necessarily  concerned  to  prove, 
I  have  given  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
uniformity,  as  itself  a  part  of  experience, 
is  sufficiently  proved  to  justify  undoubting 
reliance  on  it.  This  Dr.  Ward  contests, 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

First,  (p.  3 1 5^  supposing  it  true  that  there 
has  hitherto  been  no  well-authenticated 
case  of  a  breach  in  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  "the  number  of  natural  agents 
constantly  at  work  is  incalculably  lai^e ; 
and  the  observed  eases  of  uniformity  in 
their  action  must  be  immeasurably  fewer 
than  one-thousandth  of  the  whole.  Scien- 
tific men,  we  assiune  for  the  moment,  have 
discovered  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
instances— immeasurablv  fewer  than  one- 
thousandth  of  the  whole — a  certain  fact 
has  prevailed,  the  fact  of  uniformity ;  and 


therefore,  which  obtain  in  their  occur- 
rence, are  either  uniformities  of  succes- 
sion or  of  co-existence.  Uniformities 
of  succession  are  all  comprehended 
under  the  law  of  causation  and  its 
consequences.  Every  phenomenon 
has  a  cause,  which  it  invariably  fol- 
lows ;  and  from  this  are  derived  other 

they  have  not  found  a  single  instance  in 
which  that  fact  does  not  prevail.  Are  they 
justified,  we  ask,  in  inferring  from  these 
premises  that  the  fact  is  universal  ?  Surely 
the  question  answers  itself.  Let  us  make 
a  very  grotesque  supposition,  in  which, 
however,  the  conclusion  would  really  be 
tiied  according  to  the  arguments  adduced. 
In  some  desert  of  Africa  there  is  an  enor- 
mous connected  edifice,  surrounding  some 
vast  space,  in  which  dwell  certain  reason- 
able beings,  who  are  unable  to  leave  the 
enclosure.  In  this  edifice  are  more  than 
a  thousand  chambers,  which  some  years 
ago  were  entirely  locked  up,  and  the  kevs 
no  one  knew  where.  By  constant  dili- 
gence twenty-five  keys  have  been  found  out 
of  the  whole  niunber,  and  the  correspond- 
ing chambers,  situated  promiscuously 
throughout  the  edifice,  have  been  opened.. 
Each  chamber,  when  examined,  is  found 
to  be  in  the  precise  shape  of  a  dodecahe- 
dron. Are  the  inhabitants  justified  on  that 
account  in  holding  with  certitude  that  the 
remaining  075  chambers  are  built  on  the 
same  plan  ?  ' 

Not  with  jwrfect  certitude,  but  (if  the 
chsunbers  to  which  the  keys  have  been 
found  are  really  "situated  promiscu- 
ously") with  so  high  a  degree  of  proba- 
bility that  they  would  be  justified  in 
acting  upon  the  presumption  until  an  ex- 
ception appeared. 

Dr.  Ward's  argument,  however,  does  not 
touch  mine  as  it  stands  in  the  text.  My 
aigument  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the 
uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature  as  a  whole 
is  constituted  by  the  uniform  sequences 
of  special  effects  from  special  natural 
agencies ;  that  the  number  of  these  natural 
agencies  in  the  part  of  the  universe  known 
to  us  is  not  incalculable,  nor  even  extremely 
great ;  that  we  have  now  reason  to  think 
that  at  least  the  far  greater  number  of 
them,  if  not  separately,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  combinations  into  which  they  enter, 
have  been  made  sufficiently  amenable  to 
observation,  to  have  enabled  us  actually  to 
ascertain  some  of  their  fixed  laws ;  and 
that  this  amount  of  experience  justifies 
the  same  degree  of  assurance  that  the 
eourse  of  nature  is  uniform  throughout, 
which  we  previously  had  of  the  uniformity 
of  sequence  among  the  phenomena  best 
known  to  us.  This  view  of  the  subject,  if 
correct,  destroys  the  force  of  Dr.  Ward's 
first  argument. 

His  second  argument  is,  that  many  or 
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invarinble  nequ^ucea  luunng  the  BUC- 
ccfwive  stoges  of  the  tame  etfect>  as 
well  as  iKtneeD  tbe  effects  resulting 

ODe  anutbar, 

Iq  the  same  manner  with  these 
derivative  nniforniitiia  uf  suoceaaion, 
a  great  variety  of  unifoniiitiug  (if  no- 
exifttence  also  take  tticii:  rise.  Cu- 
ordioate  eSecbi  of  the  some  cause 
naturally  co-enist  with  one  another. 
High  water  at  any  piunt  on  the  earth's 
Kuilace,  and  high  water  at  the  point 
diametrically  oppomte  to  it,  are  i^ectB 
uniformly  aimnltaneoiw,  remiltiog 
fmm  the  directiou  in  which  the  cmu- 
Irined  attractions  uf  the  siin  and  innun 
act  npoD  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  An 
edipae  uf  the  sua  to  us,  ^Lnd  an  eclipee 
oE  tbu  earth  U>  a  spectator  situated  in 
the  moon,  are  in  Itko  monnei-  pheno* 
nit:iiaLO  variable  co^ufitent;  oniitlieir 


effects,  the  co-exiateDces  muit  neces- 
sarily depend  ou  the  causes  of  those 
phenomeiia.  If  they  are  effects  nn- 
niediutely  or  remotely  of  the  same 
they  cannot  oa-tiij<t«(cWit  by 
of  some  liiwB  or  properties  af 
that  caiiK  :  if  they  are  (effects  of  dif- 


deviation  fniia  __ 

Dr.  Word's  Inst,  ami,  as 
argument,  ■ 


iC  UnlvaiEBl  Cuiuttoii,  not  i 
says,  strcFagetit 


'ir  lEDOPtodDb  exporlcnce  invos  us  of  U 


»eDt.  ft  rf.. 
mfeu  that  I 


equally  be  dedtM 
from  the  laws  of  their  pmdnction. 

It  is  an  obvious  qaestion,  therefore, 
whether  all  the  uniformitieB  of  oo- 
idtence  among  phenomena  may  not 
aooounted  for  in  this  maaDET.  And 
cannot  be  doubted  that  between 


it  bub. 


and  the  uniformity  oE  co-eilstence, 
if  Buch  tiieni  be,  between  the  eSecta, 
pruvtffi  that  those  jiarticulBr  causes, 
within  the  limits  of  our  observation, 
have  uniformly  been  coH^xiatent. 


iA  to  what  wi^  have,  in, 
luo.  proiumwl  tiirougb 
t  the  idem  iKtore  «. 
lit.    Tl.ig     -   -   ■   -•-  ■ 


IB  prosuBiptia] 


IS  Dr.   Wurd  w 

ipean  to  tlilnk. 

liatl  trutli  that 

Tha  proof  ca 


_'edbvslaiic 
Id  that  it  Is  na 

iuirtiiol 
IJie  law 

whioh  Bda™'fnim  iiie'Uw 

doubt  Out  the  coi 
tlirtm^i 

doubt H 

"    It  Uia  ' 


IlABHTBd 


vor,  nu  other  uni- 
>F  Ddture  chim  that 
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§  2.  But  these  aame  consideratkms 
compel  us  to  recc^nise  that  there 
must  be  one  class  of  co-existences 
which  cannot  depend  on  causation; 
the  co-existences  between  the  ulti- 
mate properties  of  things — those  pro- 
perties which  are  the  causes  of  all 
phenomena,  but  are  not  themselves 
caused  by  any  phenomenon,  and  a 
cause  for  which  could  only  be  sought 
by  ascending  to  the  origin  of  all 
things.  Yet  among  these  ultimate 
pn^rties  there  are  not  only  co  exist- 
ences, but  imif  ormities  of  co-existence. 
'  General  propositions  may  be,  and  are, 
formed,  which  assert  that  whenever 
certain  properties  are  found,  certain 
others  are  found  along  with  them. 
We  perceive  an  object ;  say,  for  in- 
stance, water.  We  recognise  it  to  be 
water,  of  course,  by  certain  of  its  pro- 
perties. Having  recognised  it,  w© 
are  able  to  affirm  of  it  innumerable 
other  properties,  which  we  could  not 
do  unless  it  were  a  general  truth, 
a  law  or  uniformity  in  nature,  that 
the  set  of  properties  by  which  we 
identify  the  substance  as  water  al- 
ways have  those  other  properties  con- 
joined with  them. 

In  a  former  place,*  it  has  been  ex- 
plained in  some  detail  what  is  meant 
by  the  Kinds  of  objects  ;  those  classes 
which  differ  from  one  another  not  by 
a  limited  and  definite,  but  by  an  in- 
definite and  imknown,  number  of  dis- 
tinctions. To  this  we  have  now  to 
add,  that  every  proposition  by  which 
anything  is  asserted  of  a  Kind,  affirms 
an  uniformity  of  co-existence.  Since 
we  know  nothing  of  Kinds  but  their 
properties,  the  Kind,  to  us,  is  the  set  of 
properties  by  which  it  is  identified,  and 
which  must  of  course  be  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  every  other  kind.t 

*  Book  i.  chap.  vii. 

t  In  some  cases,  a  Kind  is  sufficiently 
identified  by  some  one  remarkable  pro- 
perty ;  but  most  commonly  several  are  re- 
quired, each  property,  considered  singly, 
being  a  joint  property  of  that  and  of  otiier 
Kinds.  The  colour  and  brightness  of  the 
diamond  are  common  to  it  with  the  paste 
from  which  false  diamonds  are  made ;  its 
octohedral  form  is  common  to  it  with  alum 
and  magnetic  iron  ore ;  but  the  colour  and 


In  affirming  anything,  therefore,  of  a 
Kind,  we  are  affirming  something  to 
be  uniformly  co-existent  with  the  pro- 
perties by  which  the  kind  is  recog- 
nised ;  and  that  is  the  sole  meaning 
of  the  assertiom 

Among  the  uniformities  of  co-exist- 
ence which  exist  in  nature,  may  hence 
be  numbered  all  the  properties  of 
Kinds.  The  whole  of  these,  however, 
are  not  independent  of  causation,  but 
only  a  portion  of  them.  Some  are 
ultimate  properties,  others  derivative ; 
of  some,  no  cause  can  be  assigned, 
but  others  are  manifestly  dependent 
on  causes.  Thus,  pure  oxygen  gas  is 
a  Kind,  and  one  of  its  most  un- 
equivocal properties  is  its  gaseous 
form  :  this  property,  however,  has  for 
its  cause  the  presence  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  latent  heat ;  and  if  that 
heat  could  be  taken  away,  (as  has 
been  done  from  so  many  gases  in 
Faraday's  experiments,)  the  gaseous 
form  would  doubtless  disappear,  to- 
gether with  numerous  other  properties 
which  depend  on,  or  are  caused  by, 
that  property. 

In  regard  to  all  substances  which 
are  chemical  compounds,  and  which 
therefore  may  be  regarded  as  products 
of  the  juxtaposition  of  substances 
different  in  Kind  from  themselves, 
there  is  considerable  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  the  specific  properties  of 
the  compound  are  consequent,  as 
effects,  on  some  of  the  properties  of 
the  elements,  though  little  progress 
has  yet  been  made  in  tracing  any 
invariable  relation  between  the  latter 
and  the  former.  Still  more  strongly 
will  a  similar  presumption  exist  when 
the  object  itself,  as  in  the  case  of 
organised  beings,  is  no  primeval  agent, 
but  an  effect,  which  depends  on  a 
cause  or  causes  for  its  very  existence. 
The  Kinds  therefore  which  are  called 

brightness  and  the  form  together  identify 
its  Kind,  that  is,  are  a  mark  to  us  that  it 
is  combustible ;  that  when  burnt  it  pro- 
duces carbonic  acid ;  that  it  cannot  be  cut 
with  any  known  substance ;  together  with 
many  other  ascertained  properties,  and 
the  nict  that  there  exist  an  indefinite  num- 
ber atiU  uuuBoertuined. 
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in  ohcmutry  simple  subitaDces,  or 
elenuintar;  natiiril  agenta,  are  the 
onlj  OQea,  sjij  of  whose  propertiea 
con  with  certainty  hv  coiwiijered 
ultimate  :  and  of  these  the  ultimate 
properties  are  probably  much  mere 
niimeniDS  than  we  at  prenent  rocog- 
nige,  einae  Kvcry  snccnssFnl  inetance 
of  the  Teeolution  of  the  propertiea  of 
theit  componnda  into  Bimpler  laws, 
generally  leads  to  the  recognition  of 
propertiea  in  the  elementa  diatinct 
from  any  prcviooaly  known.  The 
reeolation  of  the  laws  of  the  hearenly 
motions  e«tabliahed  the  previously 
□nknowD  ultimate  property  of  a  mn- ' 
tnal  attraction  between  all  bodies:  ' 
the  rexolution,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
pruceedod,  uf  the  laws  of  crystalhaa- 
tion,  of  chemical  compmition,  eleo- 
tricity,  magnetism,  ftu.,  points  to 
TariouR  polarities,  ultimately  inherent 
in  the  pHTtioles  of  which  bodies  are 
composed ;  the  comparatiTe  atomic 
weights  of  different  kinds  of  bodies 
were  ascertained  by  reaolving  into 
more  genera!  laws  the  uniformities 
observed  in  the  proimrtiona  in  which 
Bubetancea  conttnne  with  one  another ; 
and  so  forth.  Thos  although  every 
resuiutioD  of  a  complex  uniformity 
into  iiimpter  and  more  elementary 
lawa  has  an  apparent  tendency  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  ultimate 
propertiea,  and  really  does  remove 
many  properties  from  the  list ;  yet, 
(since  the  result  of  this  simplifying 
process  is  to  trace  up  an  ever  greater 
variety  of  different  effects  to  the  same 
agents,]  the  farther  we  advance  in 
this  direction,  the  greater  number  of 
distinct  propertiea  we  ore  forced 
It)  recognise  in  one  and  the  same 
object :  the  co-eiistences  of  which 
propertiea  must  aoccirdingly  be  ratkked 
among   the    ultimate  generalities  of 

%  3.  There  are,  therefore,  only  two 
kinds  of  pri>posi1joas  which  assert 
nnilormity  of  co-esistenee  between 
properties.  Either  the  properties 
depend  on  caUBes,  or  they  do  not  If 
they  do,  the  pitipusitioB  which  afBrms 


them  to  be  co-eiUtent  is  a  deri»irtl 
law  of  co-exjatenos  between  e 
and  nstil  resolved  into  the  laws  of 
causation  on  which  it  depends,  is  an 
empirical  law,  and  to  be  tried  by  the 
principles  of  induction  to  which  endi 
laws  are  amenable.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  properties  do  not  dc^iend  00 
causes,  but  are  ultimate  properties ; 
then  if  it  be  tme  that  they  invariably 
co-exist,  they  must  all  be  ultimate 
propertiea  of  one  and  the  same  Kind  ; 
and  it  b  of  these  only  that  the  eo- 
eiistenoeB  oan  be  claaaed  aa  a  pecaliar 
sort  of  laws  of  nature. 

When  we  affirm  that  all  croira  are 
black,  or  that  all  negroes  have  woolly 
hair,  we  assert  an  nniformity  of  co- 
exiatenoe.  We  assert  that  the  pro- 
perty of  blackneaa,  or  of  having  woolly 
hair,  invariably  co-eiiits  with  the 
properties  which,  in  common  language, 
or  in  the  8cienti6c  claaeitication  that 
we  adopt,  are  taken  to  constitute  the 
claaH  crow,  or  the  class  negro.  Now, 
supposing  blackness  to  be  an  ultimate 

Property  of  block  object'!,  or  woid^ 
air  an  ultimate  property  of  the  ani- 
mals which  possess  it ;  supposing  tbat 
these  properties  are  not  results  of 
causation,  ore  not  connected  with 
antecedent  phenomena  by  any  law  ; 
then  if  all  crows  are  black,  and  all 
negroes  have  woolly  hair,  these  mnst 
be  ultimate  properties  of  the  Kind 
eraio  or  negro,  or  of  some  Kind  which 
includes  them.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
blacknees  or  woolly  hair  be  an  effeot 
depending  on  cauaes,  these  general 
propceitions  are  manifestly  empirical 
laws  ;  and  all  that  has  already  been 
said  respecting  that  class  of  generaU- 
nations  may  be  applied  without  modi- 
fication to  these. 

Now,  we  liave  seen  that  in  the  case 
of  all  compounds — of  all  things,  in 
short,  caoept  the  elementary  fnb- 
stanoGB  and  primary  powem  of  naturi] 
— the  presumption  is,  that  the  pro- 
pertiea do  reaBy  depend  upon  causes  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  in  any  cane  what- 
ever to  be  certain  that  they  do  not. 
We  therefore  should  not  be  safe  in 
claiming  for   any    generalisation    fC' 
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specting  the  co-existence  of  properties, 
a  degree  of  certainty  to  which,  if  the 
properties  should  happen  to  be  the 
result  of  causes,  it  would  have  no 
claim.  A  generalisation  respecting 
co-existence,  or,  in  other  words,  re- 
specting the  properties  of  Kinds,  nuvy 
be  an  ultimate  truth,  but  it  may,  also, 
be  merely  a  derivative  one ;  and 
since,  if  so,  it  is  one  of  those  deriva- 
tive laws  which  are  neither  laws  of 
causation  nor  have  been  resolved  into 
the  laws  of  causation  on  which)  they 
depend,  it  can  possess  no  higher  de- 
gree of  evidence  than  belongs  to  an 
empirical  law. 

§  4.  This  conclusion  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  consideration  of  one 
great  deficiency,  which  precludes  the 
application  to  the  ultimate  imiformi- 
ties  of  co-existence  of  a  system  of 
rigorous  scientific  induction,  such  as 
the  uniformities  in  the  succession  of 
phenomena  have  been  found  to  ad- 
mit of.  The  basis  of  *such  a  system 
is  wanting  ;  there  is  no  general  axiom, 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
uniformities  of  co-existence  as  the  law 
of  causation  does  to  those  of  succes- 
sion. The  Methods  of  Induction  ap- 
plicable to  the  ascertainment  of  causes 
and  effects  are  grounded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  everything  which  has  a 
beginning  must  have  some  cause  or 
other  ;  that  among  the  circumstances 
which  actually  existed  at  the  time  of 
its  commencement,  there  is  certainly 
some  one  combination  on  which  the 
effect  in  question  is  unconditionally 
consequent,  and  on  the  repetition  of 
which  it  would  certainly  again  recur. 
But  in  an  inquiry  whether  some  Kind 
(as  crow)  universally  possesses  a  cer- 
tain property  (as  blackness),  there  is 
no  room  for  any  assumption  analogous 
to  this.  We  have  no  previous  cer- 
tainty that  the  property  must  have 
something  which  constantly  co-exists 
with  it — must  have  an  invariable  co- 
existent in  the  same  manner  as  an 
event  must  have  an  invaiiable  ante- 
cedent. When  we  feel  pain,  we  must 
be  in  some  circumstances  under  which. 


if  exactly  repeated,  we  should  always 
feel  pain.  But  when  we  are  conscious 
of  blackness,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  something  else  present  of 
which  blackness  is  a  constant  accom- 
paniment. There  is,  therefore,  no 
room  for  elimination ;  no  Method  of 
Agreement  or  Difference,  or  of  Con- 
comitant Variations  (which  is  but  a 
modification  either  of  the  Method  of 
Agreement  or  of  the  Method  of  Dif  • 
ference).  We  cannot  conclude  that 
the  blackness  we  see  in  crows  must 
be  an  invariable  property  of  crows, 
merely  because  there  is  nothing  else 
present  of  which  it  can  be  an  in- 
variable  property.  We  therefore  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
like  "  All  crows  are  black,*'  under  the 
same  disadvantage  as  if,  in  our  in- 
quiries into  causation,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  let  in,  as  one  of  the  possi- 
bilities, that  the  effect  may  in  that 
particular  instance  have  arisen  with- 
out any  cause  at  all. 

To  overlook  this  grand  distinction 
was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  capital 
error  in  Bacon's  view  of  inductive 
philosophy.  The  principle  of  elimi- 
nation, that  great  logical  instrument 
which  he  hskd  the  immense  merit  of 
first  bringing  into  general  use,  he 
deemed  applicable  in  the  same  sense, 
and  in  as  unqualified  a  manner,  to 
the  investigation  of  the  co-existences 
as  to  that  of  the  successions  of  pheno- 
mena. He  seems  to  have  thought 
that  as  every  event  has  a  cause  or 
invariable  antecedent,  so  every  pro- 
perty of  an  object  has  an  invariable 
co-existent,  wMch  he  called  its  Form ; 
and  the  examples  he  chiefly  selected 
for  the  application  and  illustration  of 
his  method  were  inquiries  into  such 
Forms  —  attempts  to  determine  in 
what  else  all  those  objects  resembled 
which  agreed  in  some  one  general 
property,  as  hardness  or  softness, 
dryness  or  moistness,  heat  or  cold- 
ness. Such  inquiries  could  lead  to 
no  result.  The  objects  seldom  have 
any  such  circumstances  in  common. 
They  usually  agree  in  the  one  point 
inquired  into^  and  in  nothing  elsa 
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A  grakt  proportion  oE  the  prnpecties 
wfajcb,  ao  far  aa  VB  can  coiijeotiu«, 
ore  tbe  likelieiit  to  Ui  really  iiituBate 
would  seem  to  be  iiiherently  pro- 
purties  of  many  different  Kinds  of 
things,  not  allied.iii  any  other  respect. 
And  aa  for  the  properties  which,  be< 
ing  effeota  of  cBusea,  we  are  able  to 

rally  nothing  to  do  with  the  ultnn&te 
rcsemtdaotMS  or  diversities  in  the  ob- 
jectB  tberoselvea,  but  depend  on  iume 
outward  circnmstAnce^  under  th»  in- 
Huenoe  of  whiuh  any  objects  wbat- 
Bvur  are  capable  of  mamftoitin^  those 
priroertieak  aa  U  empbslically  the  oaae 
wiui  thuaef  avou  rite  sut^ectsof  Bacon's 
Boientifio  in([iiirie8,  hotneas  aud  cold- 
neu,  SB  WeU  aa  with  hordneaB  and 
BOflueBS,  aolidity  and  fluidity,  and 
muiy  other  congpicaoiu  (giiolitieii. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  uni- 
venal  law  of  oo-eKistence,  simitar  to 
the  universal  law  of  causation  which 
regulates  sequence,  we  are  thrown 
loick  npon  tba  unsoientilia  induetion 
of  tlia  ancients,  per  aituarratioaaii 
limpiieem.  ubi  non  reperilur  imMTitia 
co7ib'aiiici'>ria.  The  reason  we  have 
for  believing  that  all  crows  are  black 
is  simply  that  we  have  seen  and  heard 
of  many  block  crows,  and  never  one 
of  any  other  colour.  It  remains  to 
be  ciniBidered  how  far  this  evidence 
can  reach,  und  how  we  ant  to  ineaanro 
its  strength  in  any  given  Case. 

S  5.  It  Boraatimes  happens  that  a 
met«  change  in  the  mode  of  verbally 
enunciatiug  a  question,  though  uuth  ing 
is  really  addisl  to  the  meaning  ex- 
pressed, is  of  itself  a  conaiderobie  step 
towards  its  solution.  This,  I  think, 
happens  in  the  present  inatanos.  The 
degree  of  certainty  of  any  generalisa- 
tion Which  reaCs  on  no  other  evidenoH 
than  the  agreement,  so  f ar  aa  it  goes, 
i>f  all  past  obeervatinn,  is  but  another 
phniae  for  the  degtuB  of  improbability 
that  an  exception,  if  any  existed,  could 
have  hitherto  remained  unobaerved- 
The  feason  for  beUeving  that  ^1  crows 
ore  Unok  is  measured  by  the  impro- 
Wbility  that  crows  of  any  other  colour 


should  have  existed  i^  .  .  .  , 
time  without  cur  being  aware  bf  it. 
Let  US  state  tba  ijueetion  in  this  laal 
iiKxie,  and  consider  what  is  implie^l 
in  the  supjioeitiun  that  there  may  ba 
crows  which  aiw  nut  black,  and  under 
wh^  conditions  we  can  be  justified  in 
regarding  this  aa  inoredible. 

If  there  really  exiiit  crows  which 
are  nob  black,  one  of  two  things  must 
be  the  fact.  Kither  the  circuuistanoa 
of  blackness,  in  all  orown  hithertu 
observed,  miut  be,  as  it  wera,  HI 
accident,  nut  cnnneoted  with  any 
distinction  of  Kind  ;  or  if  it  be  k 
property  of  Kind,  the  crowa  whidi 
are  not  black  must'  be  a  new  Kini), 
a  Kind  hitherto  overlooked,  though 
coming  under  the  same  general  (M- 
scription  by  which  crows  have  hither- 
to  been  characterised.  Thi;  first  su^k 
position  would  be  proved  true  if  w« 
wera  to  discover  cosoally  a  white 
crow  oiuung  blaok  ones,  or  if  it  were 
found  that  black  crowa  sometiuKS 
turn  white.  The  leamd  Would  be 
shown  to  be  the  fact  if  in  Australia 
or  Central  Africa  a  ay«eies  or  a  raoa 
of  white  or  grey  orows  were  found  lo 


%  6.  The  former  of  tbeao  snppa»- 
tions  necessarily  implies  that  tlie 
colour  is  an  effect  of  causo^on.  If 
blackness,  in  the  erowH    in  which  it 


withont  any  difference  generally  in 
the  properties  of  the  object,  then  it 
in  not  an  ultimate  fact  in  the  indi- 
viduals themselves,  but  is  certainly 
dependent  on  a  cause.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  properties  which  vary 
from  individual  to  individual  of  tlw 
same  Kind,  even  the  same  infima 
ipecia,  or  lowest  Kind.  Some  Bowers 
may  tie  cither  white  or  red,  without 
differing  in  any  other  respect  But 
these  properties  are  not  ultimate  ; 
they  depend  on  causes.  So  fai'  a« 
the  properties  of  a  thing  belong  to 
its  own  nature,  and  do  not  arise  f  ram 
some  cause  extrinniu  to  it,  they  Ora 
always  the  same  in  the  same  Kiud. 
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l^^e,  for  instance,  all  simple  sub- 
stances and  elementaty  powers ;  the 
only  things  of  which  we  are  certain 
that  some  at  least  of  their  properties 
are  really  ultimate.  Colour  is  gene- 
rally esteemed  the  most  variame  of 
all  properties ;  yet  we  do  not  find 
that  sulphur  is  sometimes  yellow  and 
sometimes  white,  or  that  it  varies  in 
colour  at  all,  except  so  far  as  colour 
is  the  effect  of  some  extrinsic  cause, 
as  of  the  sort  of  light  thrown  upon  it, 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the 
particles,  (as  after  fusion,)  &c.  We 
do  not  find  that  iron  is  sometimes 
fluid  and  sometimes  solid  at  the  same 
temperature ;  gold  sometimes  malle- 
able and  sometimes  brittle ;  that 
hydrogen  will  sometimes  combine 
with  oxygen  and  sometimes  not ;  or 
the  like.  If  from  simple  substances 
we  pass  to  any  of  their  definite  com- 
pounds, as  water,  lime!,  or  sulphuric 
acid,  there  is  the  same  constancy  in 
their  properties.  When  properties 
vary  from  individual  to  individual,  it 
is  either  in  the  case  of  miscellaneous 
aggregations,  such  as  atmospheric  air 
or  rock,  composed  of  heterogeneous 
substances,  and  not  constituting  or 
belonging  to  any  real  Kind,*  or  it  is 
in  the  case  of  organic  beings.  In 
them,  indeed,  there  is  variability  in 
a  high  degree.  Animals  of  the  same 
species  and  race,  human  beings  of  the 
same  age,  sex,  and  country,  will  be 
most  different,  for  example,  in  face 
and  figure.  But  organised  beings 
(from  the  extreme  complication  of 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated) 
being  more  eminently  modifiable,  that 
is,  liable  to  be  influenced  by  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  causes  than 
any  other  phenomena  whatever,  hav- 
ing also  themselves  had  a  beginning, 
and  therefore  a  cause,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  none  of  their  properties 
are  ultimate,  but  all  of  them  deriva- 


*  This  doctrine  of  course  assumes  that 
the  allotropic  forms  of  what  is  chemically 
the  same  substance  are  bo  many  diiferetit 
Kinds ;  and  such,  in  the  sense  in  whicli 
the  word  Kind  is  used  in  thia  treutiae, 
they  really  are. 


tive,  and  produced  by  causation.  And 
the  presumption  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  properties  which  vary 
from  one  individual  to  another  also 
generally  vary  more  or  less  at  different 
times  in  the  same  individual ;  which 
variation,  like  any  other  event,  sup- 
poses a  cause,  and  implies,  conse- 
quently, that  the  properties  are  not 
independent  of  causation. 

If,  therefore,  blackness  be  merely 
accidental  in  crows,  and  capable  of 
varying  while  the  Kind  remains  the 
same,  its  presence  or  absence  is  doubt- 
less no  ultimate  fact,  but  the  effect  of 
some  unknown  cause ;  and  in  that 
case  the  universality  of  the  experience 
that  ^1  crows  are  black  is  sufficient 
proof  of  a  common  cause,  and  estab- 
lishes the  generalisation  as  an  empiri- 
cal law.  Since  there  are  innumerable 
instances  in  the  affirmative,  and 
hitherto  none  at  all  in  the  negative, 
the  causes  on  which  the  property 
depends  must  exist  everywhere  in  the 
limits  of  the  observations  which  have 
been  made ;  and  the  proposition  may 
be  received  as  universal  within  those 
limits,  and  with  the  allowable  degree 
of  extension  to  adjacent  cases. 

§  7.  If,  in  the  second  place,  the 
property,  in  the  instAuces  in  which  it 
has  been  observed,  is  not  an  effect  of 
causation,  it  is  a  property  of  Kind ; 
and  in  that  case  the  generalisation 
can  only  be  set  aside  by  the  discovery 
of  a  new  Kind  of  crow.  That,  how- 
ever, a  peculiar  Kind,  not  hitherto 
discovered,  should  exist  in  nature,  is 
a  supposition  so  often  realised,  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  at  all  improbable. 
We  have  nothing  to  authorise  us  in 
attempting  to  limit  the  Kinds  of 
things  which  exist  in  nature.  The 
only  unlikelihood  would  be  that  a 
new  Kind  should  be  discovered  in 
localities  which  there  was  previously 
reason  to  believe  had  been  thoroughly 
explored  ;  and  even  this  improbability 
depends  on  the  degree  of  conspicuous - 
ness  of  the  difference  between  the 
newly-discovered  Kind  and  all  others, 
I  since  new  Kinds  of  minerals,  plants, 
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and  even  aoinuils,  pteviejualj  uver- 
looked  or  confounded  with  known 
ipeciea,  are  still  continuatly  detected 
in  tbe  moat  frequented  sitastions. 
On  thia  second  gmuuJ,  Ibepefore,  aa 
well  &s  on  the  firat,  the  observed 
unifonnity  of  co-exisCence  csan  only 
hold  good  aa  an  empirical  law,  within 
the  limits  not  only  of  aotual  obaefva- 
tiun,  but  of  an  observiitiDn  aa  occu- 
rata  aa  the  nature  of  the  cajie  re- 
(juired.  And  hence  it  ia  that  (aa  re- 
marked in  an  early  chapter  of  the 
present  Book]  we  bo  often  give  up 
generaliuationa  of  this  clasa  At  thu 
first  aummons.  If  any  credible  wit- 
nesa  atated  that  he  bad  xecn  a  white 
OFow,  under  eiroumfttanccB  which  made 
it  not  incredible  that  it  ahould  have 
eaoaped  noiioe  previously,  we  vhoulU 
give  full  credtaicB  to  the  atatoDient. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  unifor- 
nUiEs  which  obtain  in  the  co-exiatencc 
of  phenomena— thoae  which  we  have 
reason  ti>  consider  as  ultimate,  no  less 
tlian  those  which  arise  frutii  tho  laws 
of  cauSDB  yiit  utidptaoted — ara  entitled 
to  reoeption  only  aa  ompirioal  luvra  ; 
ate  not  to  be  presumed  true  pxcept 
within  tbe  Umila  of  Ume,  jiace,  and 
circumatoace,  tu  which  the  observa- 
tions were  made,  or  axeept  in  uaaea 
strictly  adjacent. 

g  8.  Wo  have  aeon  in  the  last  chap- 
ter that  there  is  a  point  of  generality 
at  whicii  empiriuil  laws  become  an 
certain  Ob  lawa  of  nature,  or  rather, 
at  which  there  ia  no  longer  any  dis- 
tinction between  empirical  laws  and 
laws  of  nature.  Aa  empirical  laws 
approach  this  point,  in  other  words,  as 
they  rise  in  their  degree  of  generality, 
they  become  more  Certain  ;  their  uni- 
venality  may  be  more  strongly  relied 
on.  For,  in  the  Gist  plaoe,  if  they  are 
results  of  oauaation,  (which,  even  in 
tbe  class  of  uniforuiities  treated  of  in 
the  present  chapter,  we  never  can  be 
certiuD  that  they  are  not,)  the  more 
general  they  are,  the  greatar  is  proved 
to  be  the  space  over  which  the  neces- 
sary coUocationa  prevail,  and  within 
which    no  causes    e:(ist    capable    of 


counteracting  the  unknown  a 
which  the  empirical  law  depends.  To 
say  that  onjthii^  is  an  invanable 
property  of  some  very  limited  class  of 
obJDcta,  ia  to  say  that  it  invariably 
aocompaniea  sonne  very  numerous  and 
complex  group  of  diBtinguishing  pro- 
perties ;  which,  if  causation  be  at  all 
concerned  in  the  matter,  argues  a  com- 
bination of  many  causes,  and  there- 
fore a  great  liability  to  counterac- 
tion; while  thecompatativelynarrow 
ran)^  of  tbe  observations  renders  it 
impossible  to  predict  to  what  ej^tent 
unknown  counturncting  causes  m^  be 
diatiibuted  throughout  nature.  But 
when  a  generalisation  has  been  fonnd 
to  bold  good  of  a  very  largo  propor- 
tion of  oil  things  whatever,  it  ia  al- 
ready proved  tiiaC  nearly  all  the 
cauaea  which  exist  in  nature  have  no 
power  over  it ;  that  very  tew  changes 
in  the  combination  of  causes  can 
effect  it,  since  the  greater  number  of 
possible  combinations  must  have  al- 
ready existed  in  some  one  or  other  of 
the  iuatmiceH  in  which  it  has  been 
found  true.  If,  therefore,  any  em- 
pirical law  ia  a  result  of  causation,  the 
more  general  it  is,  the  more  it  ni^  be 
depended  on.  And  even  if  it  bo  no 
result  of  causation,  but  on  ultimate 
Do-exisbence,  the  more  general  it  is, 
the  greater  amount  of  experience  it  is 
derived  from,  and  the  gicatec  there- 
fore ia  tliti  probability  that  if  exer- 
tions had  enisted,  some  would  already 
have  presented  themaolvea. 

For  these  reaaona,  it  requires  mnch 
more  evidence  to  establish  an  ex- 
ception to  line  uf  the  more  general 
empirical  laws  than  to  tbe  more 
special  ones.     We  should  not  have 


lew  kind  of  bird  resembling  a  crow 
u  the  properties  hitherto  conBidered 
iiaUncHvB  of  that  Kind.  But  it 
viiuld  require  stronger  proof  to  con- 
'iiiee  us  of  the  exiatenoe  of  a  Kind  af 
rrow  having  properties  at  variance 
vith  any  generally  recognised  univer- 
al  property  of  birds :  and  a  still 
ligber  degree  if  the  properties  con- 
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flict  with  any  recognised  universal 
property  of  animals.  And  this  is 
conformable  to  the  mode  of  judgment 
recommended  by  the  common  sense 
and  general  practice  of  mankind,  who 
are  more  incredulous  as  to  any  novel- 
ties in  nature,  according  to  the  degree 
of  generality  of  the  experience  which 
these  novelties  seem  to  contradict. 

§  9.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  al- 
leged properties  might  conflict  with 
some  recognised  universal  property  of 
all  matter.  In  that  case  their  impro- 
bability would  be  at  the  highest,  but 
would  not  even  then  amount  to  in- 
credibility. There  are  only  two  known 
properties  common  to  all  matter ;  in 
other  words,  there  is  but  one  known 
uniformity  of  co-existence  of  proper- 
ties, co-extensive  vrith  all  physical 
nature,  namely,  that  whatever  op- 
poses resistance  to  movement,  gravi- 
tates ;  or,  as  Professor  Bain  expresses 
it.  Inertia  and  Gravity  are  co-existent 
through  all  matter,  and  proportionate 
in  their  amount.  These  properties, 
as  he  truly  says,  are  not  mutually  im- 
plicated ;  from  neither  of  them  could 
we,  on  grounds  of  causation,  presume 
the  other.  But,  for  this  very  reason, 
we  are  never  certain  that  a  Kind  may 
not  be  discovered  possessing  one  of  the 
properties  without  the  other.  The 
hypothetical  ether,  if  it  exists,  may 
be  such  a  Eand.  Our  senses  cannot 
recognise  in  it  either  resistance  or 
gravity  ;  but  if  the  reality  of  a  resist- 
ing medium  should  eventually  be 
proved,  (by  alteration,  for  example,  in 
the  times  of  revolution  of  periodic 
comets,  combined  with  the  evidences 
afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  heat,)  it  would  be  rash  to  con- 
clude from  this  alone,  without  other 
proofs,  that  it  must  gravitate. 

For  even  the  greater  generalisa- 
tions which  embrace  comprehensive 
Kinds  containing  under  them  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  wfimcR  species, 
are  only  empirical  laws,  resting  on 
induction  by  simple  enumeration 
merely,  and  not  on  any  process  of 
elimination,  a  process  wholly  inappli- 


cable to  this  sort  of  case.  Such  gene- 
ralisations, therefore,  ought  to  be 
grounded  on  an  examination  of  all 
the  mfimce  species  comprehended  in 
them,  and  not  of  a  portion  only.  We 
cannot  conclude  (where  causation  is 
not  concerned)  because  a  proposition 
is  true  of  a  number  of  things  resem- 
bling one  another  only  in  being  ani- 
mals, that  it  is  therefore  true  of  all 
animals.  If,  indeed,  anything  be 
true  of  species  which  differ  more  from 
one  another  than  either  differs  from 
a  third,  (especially  if  that  third  spe- 
cies occupies  in  most  of  its  known 
properties  a  position  between  the  two 
former,)  there  is  some  probability  that 
the  same  thing  will  also  be  true  of 
that  intermediate  species ;  for  it  is 
often,  though  by  no  means  universally 
found,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  paral- 
lelism in  the  properties  of  different 
Kinds,  and  that  their  degree  of  unlike- 
ness  in  one  respect  bears  some  propor- 
tion to  their  unlikeness  in  others.  We 
see  this  parallelism  in  the  properties  of 
the  different  metals  ;  in  those  of  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  carbon ;  of  chlo- 
rine, iodine,  and  bromine ,  in  the  natu- 
ral orders  of  plants  and  animals,  &c. 
But  there  are  innumerable  anomalies 
and  exceptions  to  this  sort  of  confor- 
mity ;  if  indeed  the  conformity  itself 
be  anything  but  an  anomaly  and  an 
exception  in  nature. 

Universal  propositions,  therefore, 
respecting  the  properties  of  superior 
Kinds,  unless  grounded  on  proved  or 
presumed  connection  by  causation, 
ought  not  to  be  hazarded  except  after 
separately  examining  every  known 
sub-kind  included  in  the  larger  Kind. 
And  even  then  such  generalisations 
must  be  held  in  readiness  to  be  given 
up  on  the  occurrence  of  some  new 
anomaly,  which,  when  the  uniformity 
is  not  derived  from  causation,  can 
never,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most 
general  of  these  empirical  laws,  be 
considered  very  improbable.  Thus 
all  the  universal  propositions  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  lay  down 
respecting  simple  substances,  or  con- 
cerning any  of  the  classes  which  have 
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been  fonned  among  simple  (mbstancM, 
(and  the  attampt  has  bepn  often 
made,)  have,  with  the  progrera  of 
eKperience,  either  faded  into  imuiil^, 
or  been  proved  to  be  eironeoua  ;  and 
each  Rind  of  simple  mbstance  ra- 
malnB  with  its  own  collectioa  of  pro- 
perties apart  from  the  rest,  saTing  a 
certiun  parallelism  with  a  few  ol^er 
Kinds,  the  moat  Eimilar  to  itself.  In 
oiganised  beings,  indeed,  there  are 
abundance  of  propositions  ascertained 
to  bo  oiriVErBallj  tme  of  superior 
genera, ta  manyof  irhiEh  the  discover; 
hereafter  of  any  eioeptionB  nrast  be 
regarded  ds  extremely  improbable. 
But  these,  as  already  observed,  are, 
we  have  every  roason  to  believe,  pro- 
perties dependent  ' '      " 


two  evpiricK]  Uwb,  which  ha  ooniidGrt  to 

inff  Orbvity  wlUi  Hulatanirfl  to  tadtlon, 
^tbn  two  moot  widdj  aparating  laws  as 
yfji  discavared  wheTBbj  ^o  diaduDt  pro- 
p«rtiiu  Are  oonjoiued  thruughout  mib- 
Btaiicea  gonoraUj."  Tho  first  in  "»  law 
tfonnocHng  Atomio  WelRht  and  Bpecific 
Heat  hy  an  invenv  praTriii-tlmL  For  equal 
walKhls  of  the  aitopb  badios,  the  itomla 
WHlglit  mulMplled  by  a  numbL^rcsprcanlHg 
tba  spcciac  heat  givus  a  ueorly  iiiilfiiriD 


TJniforni 
not  only  when  they  are  co( 
of  laws  of  succeasion,  but  also  when 
they  are  ultimate  truths,  mnet  be 
rarfted,  for  tho  purpoei'B  of  lon;ic, 
among  empirical  laws,  and  are  amen- 
able in  every  renpect  to  the  same 
rales  with  those  unresolvi 
mities  which  are  known  to 
dent  on  causation. 
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H'CoBb  (p.  ii<  of  bis  tnolc)  ««- 

._  .jB  laws  o(  fhB  obemloal  veatoo- 
in  of  bodies  as  not  oomla^  nndflr  tba 
Inle  o[  Causation,  and  thinks  it  an 
<ibn  In  thl»  work  not  to  Lbtb  pnnidcd 
bI  cauooa  lot  tbslr  lnvsatigstlgn  and 
of  chemical  Bonijf9- 


,  _.fl  i^iplicabla  to  t^a  cam 

:clal  adaptatJoDA  ob  the  Indue 
jda  may  require  in  their  appUcatlOD 
D  chomlBtry,  or  any  other  sclouce.  uv  a 

HB  in  the  latter  part  o 
oj  do  not  appertaia  ■"" 
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not  oonfine  out  notice  to  gnah  genera- 
liBstionB  fram  eipsrienoa  u  ptofeas  to 
be  nniveranlly  tnie.  There  is  a,  olaaa 
of  iDdoctivB  tnitha  avowixUy  not  uui- 
vere*!,  iu  which  it  is  not  pretendeU 
that  the  predicate  ia  always  true  of 
the  subject,  but  the  value  of  whicb, 
OS  geDeralisationa,  ia  nevertheless  ex- 
tremely great  An  important  portion 
of  the  field  of  inductive  knowledge 
does  not  cooaist  of  universal  trutl^, 
but  of  appruxiniatiouB  to  moh  truthti ; 
and  when  a  eoocluBion  ia  said  to  rot 
on  probable  evidence,  the  prenjuiea  it 
is  drawn  from  are  usually  generaJisa- 
tions  of  thia  BOrt. 

Ab  every  certain  inference  respeot- 
ing  a  particular  case  implisB  that 
there  Ib  ground  for  a  general  prnpoai- 
tion,  of  the  form,  Every  A  is  B ;  so 
duel  every  probable  inference  suppoee 
that  there  is  ((round  for  a  proposition 
of  the  form.  Most  A  are  £  ;  and  the 
degree  of  probability  of  the  infereiiDe 
in  an  average  coee  will  dq>eiid  on  the 
proportion  between  the  number  of 
in«tnnceB  existing  in  nature  whioh 
bccord  with  the  generalisation,  and 
the  number  of  those  which  coofiict 

§  2.  Propoaititms  in  the  form,  Moat 
A  fire  B,  are  of  a  very  dilferent  degree 
of  Importance  in  acieiiee,  and  in  the 
prootiee  of  life.  To  the  soientific 
inquirer  they  are  valuable  chiefly  as 
materials  for.  and  steps  towards,  uni- 
versal trothfl.  The  discovery  of  these 
is  the  proper  end  oE  aoience  :  its  work 
is  Dot  done  if  it  stops  at  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  majority  of  A  are  B,  with- 
out ciroumacribiog  that  majority  by 
tome  common  character,  fitted  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  minority. 
Independently  of  the  inferior  pre- 
cision of  such  imperfect  generalisa- 
tions, and  the  inferior  ■esurance  with 
which  they  can  be  applied  to  indivi- 
dual cases,  it  is  plain  that,  compared 
with  exact  generalisations,  they  are 
almost  useless  as  means  of  dUooverJDg 
ulterior  truths  by  way  of  deduction. 
We  may,  it  is  true,  by  combining  the 
proposition  Must  A  an  B,  wi<^  an 


universal  proposition.  Every  B  is  0, 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Moat  A 
are  C.  But  when  a  serond  proposi- 
tion of  the  appniiimate  Idnd  is  intra- 
dnced,~-or  even  when  the™  is  but 
one,  if  that  one  be  the  major  premise, 
— -nothing  can  in  general  be  positively 
concluded.  When  the  major  is  Most 
B  are  D,  then,  ev<:n  if  the  minor  be 
Ever?  A  is  B,  we  cannot  infer  that 
must  A  are  D,  or  with  any  certainty 
that  even  snme  A  are  D.  Though 
the  majority  of  the  class  B  have  the 
attribute  signified  1^  S,  the  whole  of 
the  Bub-olaes  A  may  belong  to  the 
minority.* 

Though  so  little  use  can  be  made, 
in  science,  of  approximate  generalisa- 
tions, except  aa  a  stage  on  the  mad  to 
something  better,  for  praotical  guid- 
ance they  are  often  all  we  have  to 
rely  on.  Even  when  science  has 
re^y  determined  the  universal  laws 
of  any  phenomenon,  Dot  only  are 
those  laws  generally  too  mnch  en- 
cumbered with  conditions  to  be 
adapted  for  everyday  use,  but  the 
caHGH  which  present  themaelves  in  life 
are  too  cnmplicated,  and  our  deoiiiona 
require  tt>  be  taken  too  rapidly,  to 
admit  of  waiting  till  the  existence  of 
a  phenomenon  can  be  proved  by  what 
have  been  sdentificolly  ascertained  to 
be  universal  marks  of  it.  To  be  in- 
decisive and  reluctant  to  act,  because 
we  have  not  evidenee  of  a  perfectly 
conolusive  oharacter  to  aot  on,  is  a 
defect  srauatimes  incndent  to  scientific 
minds,  but  whioh,  wherever  it  exists, 
renders  them  unfit  for  practical  emer- 
gendea.  If  we  would  succeed  in  ao- 
tioa,  we  must  judge  by  indications 
whioh,  though  tiiey  do  not  genraally 
mislead  us,  aumetimes  do  ;  and  most 
make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  tat  the 

*  Hr,  De  Uorgsn,  in  his  FomuU  Lnglt, 

A  lire  C,  wa  mnj  infer  with  oorkinty  that 
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incomplete  ooncliuivenewi  of  any  nne 
indioation,  by  obtaining  othera  ti> 
cniToborata  it.  The  principleB  of 
induction  appUoable  to  approximate 
generalisation  are  thereFore  a  not  less 
important  subject  of  inqitirj  than 
the  rules  for  the  invertigation  of  uni- 
versal truth*,  and  might  reasonably 
be  expected  tn  detain  iia  almost  aa 
long,  were  it  not  that  these  principles 
ore  mete  corollarien  from  tboee  which 
have  been  already  treated  of. 


re  two  sorts  of  a 
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forced  to   gul< 

e  our- 

perfect  form. 
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not  been  able  to 

on  of  the  laws 

of  the 

V  farther;    as 

m  the 

dark- 

eyed  persons  have  dark  hair 

Most 

Most  stratified  formations  contain 
foBsiU  The  importance  of  this  class 
of  genenJiaationfi  is  not  very  great ; 
for  thouy;h  it  frequently  happens  that 
we  see  no  reosoii  why  that  which  is 
true  of  most  individuals  of  a  class  ift 
not  true  of  the  remainder,  nor  are 
able  to  bring  the  former  nnder  any 
general  description  which  can  dis. 
tinguish  them  from  tho  latter,  yet  if 
we  are  willing  to  be  satisiieii  with 
propoaitions  of  a  less  degree  of  gene- 
rality, and  to  break  ilown  the  clous 
A  into  suh-classes,  we  may  generally 
■Main  a  collection  of  propositions 
enaotly  true.  Wo  do  not  know  why 
most  wood  is  lighter  than  water,  nor 
can  we  point  out  any  general  pro- 
perty which  discriminates  wood  that 
is  lighter  than  water  from  that  which 
is  heavier.  Bnt  we  know  exactly 
what  species  are  the  one  and  what 
the  other.  And  if  we  meet  with  a 
specimen    not   conformable    to   any 


other  guidance  than  the  approximate 
generalisation,  1  we  can  generally  make 
a  epucific  expeiinient,  which  is  a  sum 


It  often  happens,  hnw«tn,l 
proposition,  Most  A  are  6,  is  not  the 
ultimatum  of  our  Hcientifio  attain- 
ments, though  the  knowledge  we  pos- 
sess beyond  it  cannot  conveniently  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  particular 
instance.  We  may  know  well  enough 
what  circnmatances  distinguish  the 
portion  of  A  which  has  the  attribute 
B  from  the  portion  which  has  it  not, 
but  may  have  no  means,  of  may  not 
have  time  to  examine  whether  those 
characterintic  circumstances  exist  or 
not  in  the  individual  case.  This  is 
the  situation  we  are  generally  in  when 
the  inquiry  is  of  the  kind  called  moral, 
that  is,  of  the  kind  which  has  in  view 
to  predict  human  actions.  To  enable 
lis  to  affirm  anything  univensally  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  classes  of  hu. 
mmi  beings,  the  clossifical^on  must 
be  grounded  on  the  circumstances  of 
their  mental  cultnre  and  habits,  which 
in  an  individual  case  are  seldom  ex- 
actly known  ;  and  dasseg  grounded 
oa  these  distinctions  wonld  never 
precisely  aecord  with  those  into  which 
mankind  are  divided  for  social  pur- 
poses. All  propositions  which  can 
!>«  framed  reai>ectiug  the  actions  of 
human  beings  ss  ordinarily  Elassified, 
or  as  classified  according  to  any  kind 
of  oatward  indications,  are  merely 
approximate.  We  can  only  say.  Most 
persons  of  a  particular  age,  profes- 
sion, country,  or  rank  in  society  have 
such  and  such  qualities ;  or.  Most 
pentonu  when  placed  tn  certain  cir- 


way.  Not  that  we  do  not  often  know 
well  enough  on  what  causes  the  quali- 
ties depend,  or  what  sort  of  peisons 
they  are  who  act  in  that  particular 

of  knowing  whether  any  individual 
person  has  been  under  the  influence 
of  those  causes,  or  is  a  person  of  that 
partio\ilar  sort  We  could  replace 
the  approximate  generalisationB  by 
propositions  universally  true ;  bnt 
these  would  hardly  ever  be  capable 
of  being  applied  to  practice.  We 
should  be  sure  of  our  majors,  but  we 
should  not  be  al '     " 
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fit :  we  are  forced,  therefore,  to  draw 
our  conclusions  from  coarser  and  more 
fallible  indications. 

« 

§  4.  Proceeding  now  to  consider 
what  is  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  an  approximate  generalisa- 
tion, we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  at 
once  recognising  l^t  when  admissible 
at  all,  it  is  admissible  only  as  an  em- 
pirical law.  Propositions  of  the  form, 
Every  A  is  B,  are  not  necessarily 
laws  of  causation,  or  ultimate  uni- 
formities of  co-existence ;  propositions 
like  Most  A  are  B,  carviwt  be  so. 
Propositions  hitherto  foimd  true  in 
every  observed  instance  may  yet  be 
no  necessary  consequence  of  laws  of 
causation  or  of  ultimate  uniformities, 
and  unless  they  are  so,  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  false  beyond  the  limits 
of  actual  observation  :  still  more  evi- 
dently nmst  this  be  the  case  with  pro- 
positions which  are  only  true  in  a  mere 
majority  of  the  observed  instances. 

There  is  some  difference,  however, 
in  the  degree  of  certainty  of  the  pro- 
position. Most  A  are  B,  according  as 
that  approximate  generalisation  com- 
prises the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject  or  not.  Suppose,  first, 
that  the  former  is  the  case.  We 
know  only  that  most  A  are  B,  not 
why  they  are  so,  nor  in  what  respect 
those  which  are,  differ  from  those 
which  are  not.  How  then  did  we 
learn  that  most  A  are  B  ?  Precisely 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
have  learnt,  had  such  happened  to  be 
the  fact,  that  all  A  are  B.  We  col- 
lected a  number  of  instances  sufficient 
to  eliminate  chance,  and  having  done 
so,  compared  the  number  of  instances 
in  the  affirmative  with  the  number  in 
the  negative.  The  result,  like  other 
unresolved  derivative  laws,  can  be 
relied  on  solely  within  the  limits  not 
only  of  place  and  time,  but  also  of 
circumstance,  under  which  its  truth 
has  been  actually  observed  ;  for  as 
we  are  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  causes  which  make  the  proposi- 
tion true,  we  cannot  tell  in  what 
manner  any  new  circimistance  might 


perhaps  affect  it.  The  proposition. 
Most  judges  are  inaccessible  to  bribes, 
would  probably  be  found  true  of 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
North  Americans,  and  so  forth  ;  but 
if  on  this  evidence  alone  we  extended 
the  assertion  to  Orientals,  we  should 
step  beyond  the  limits,  not  only  of 
place  but  of  circumstance,  within 
which  the  fact  had  been  observed, 
and  should  let  in  possibilities  of  the 
absence  of  the  determining  causes,  or 
the  presence  of  counteracting  ones, 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  approxi- 
mate generalisation. 

In  the  case  where  the  approximate 
proposition  is  not  the  ultimatum  of 
our  scientific  knowledge,  but  only  the 
most  available  form  of  it  for  practical 
guidance ;  where  we  know,  not  only 
that  most  A  have  the  attribute  B, 
but  also  the  causes  of  B,  or  some 
properties  by  which  the  portion  of  A 
which  has  that  attribute  is  distin- 
guished  from  the  portion  which  has 
it  not ;  we  are  rather  more  favourably 
situated  than  in  the  preceding  case. 
For  we  have  now  a  double  mode  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  be  true  that 
most  A  are  B ;  the  direct  mode,  as 
before,  and  an  indirect  one,  that  of 
examining  whether  the  proposition 
admits  of  being  deduced  from  the 
known  cause,  or  from  any  known 
criterion,  of  B.  Let  the  question,  for 
example,  be  whether  most  Scotchmen 
can  read?  We  may  not  have  ob- 
served or  received  the  testimony  of 
others  respecting  a  sufficient  number 
and  variety  of  Scotchmen  to  ascertain 
this  fact ;  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  cause  of  being  able  to  read  is  the 
having  been  taught  it,  another  mode 
of  determining  the  question  presents 
itself,  namely,  by  inquiring  whether 
most  Scotchmen  have  been  sent  to 
schools  where  reading  is  effectually 
taught.  Of  these  two  modes,  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other  is 
the  more  available.  In  some  cases,  the 
frequency  of  the  effect  is  the  more 
accessible  to  that  extensive  and  varied 
observation  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  establishment  of  an  empirical 


l&w  ;  at  other  times,  the  frequency  of 
the  cauees,  or  of  gome  collateral  in- 
dicfttiona.  It  commonly  happenn  that 
neither  IK  aiuceptibleof  ro  ■atisfactorj' 
an  Induction  aa  oould  be  deeired,  and 
that  the  groundB  on  which  the  con- 
clusiuu  is  reoaTsd  are  compoimdul  of 
both.  Thus  a  pereon  may  believe 
that  moat  Sootchmen  can  read,  be- 
caiiae,  so  far  a»  bU  infonnatiim  ex- 
tvnds,  moat  Scotchmen  hare  been 
Bent  to  Bchoolf  and  moat  Scotch 
BchouU  teach  reading  effnctually  ;  and 
oko  becau«e  most  of  the  Scotchmen 
whom  he  has  known  or  heard  of 
could  FKod  ;  though  neither  of  theHB 
'     I   sets    of    obaervatiuns   may  ' 


it«eiE  fiUGl  the 


rfety. 


condiCiona 


we  know  tbe  cause, 
mark,  of  the  attribute  predicated  ; 
it  needa  hardly  be  obaflrved  that  ws 
may  always  replace  the  uaoertain  in- 
(licatirai  by  a  certwu  one,  in  any  ease 
in  which  wa  can  aotuiJlj  recogniiw 
tlie  extatence  of  the  cau>e  or  mark. 
For  example,  an  osaertiun  is  made  by 
a  wiioeeH,  and  the  queation  ia  whether 
to  believe  it.  If  we  do  not  look  to 
anj  of  the  individual  ciroumHtanoei! 
of  the  caae,  we  have  nothing  to  direct 
na  but  Che  spproKiiuate  ^eneraliaa- 
tioD  that  truth  IS  more  common  than 
folsebuud,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
most  persona,  ou  moat  occaaicHia,  apeak 
truth.  But  if  we  coneider  in  what 
ciroumatancea  the  caaaa  where  truth 
ia  Bpoken  iliffer  from  those  in  which 
it  IB  not,  we  find,  for  instance,  tlie 
following :  tbe  witneaa'a  biiing  an 
honest  pereon  or  not ;  hia  being  an 
accurate  obierver  or  not ;  hia  having 


ralisationa  respecting  the  degree  of 
frequency  of  these  variooa  poaaibili- 
tiea,  but  we  may  know  whioh  of  them 
i»  posiMvely  r™li«d  in  the  individual 
eaae.  That  the  witness  has  or  has 
not  an  intereat  to  aecve,  we  perhapa 


know  directly,  and  ) 
paints  indireiitly,  by  m 
oa,  for  example,  from  hia  conduct  on 
aome  former  occsnion,  or  fram  hii  re- 
putation, which.  tbiiQgb  a  very  nn- 
certuJn  mark,  aSorda  an  approximate 
generatigatioD,  (ao,  for  inataiice,  Most 
permns  who  are  believed  io  be  honeat 
by  thoae  with  whom  they  have  had 
frequent  dealings  are  really  so,]  which 
approaches  nearer  to  an  unirerBal 
truth  than  the  approximate  generaJ 
propositi™!  with  which  we  set  out, 
vis.,  Most  persons  on  most  oocasioos 
Bpeok  truth. 

As  it  seems  imneoeaaary  to  dwell 
further  on  the  question  of  the  evi- 
dence of  approximate  genersliaationa, 
we  shall  proceed  to  a  not  less  im- 
portant topic,  that  of  the  cautions  to 
be  observed  in  arguing  from  these 
incompletely  univonal  proposiUous  ti< 
particular  cues. 

S  5<  ^  ^^^  ^^  regorda  the  direct 
application  of  an  approximate  gene- 
ralisation to  an  individual  iostonee, 
thin  (question  presents  no  difficulty. 
If  the  proposition.  Meet  A  are  B,  baa 
been  eataliliahed,  by  a  sufficient  induc- 
tion, OS  an  empirical  law,  we  may 
ouncluds  that  uny  particular  A  ia  B 
with  a  probability  proportioned  to 
the  preponderance  of  tlie  number  of 
afSmiative  instances  over  the  number 
of  exceptions.  If  it  had  been  found 
practicable  to  attoiu  numerical  pre- 
ciaion  in  the  data,  a  corresponding 
di^gree  of  preoision  may  be  given  to 
the  evivluation  of  the  chances  of  error 
in  the  conclusion.  If  it  con  be  estab- 
litlled  aa  an  empirical  law  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  A  areB,  there  will  be 
one  chance  in  t«n  of  error  in  asfntmiag 
that  any  A  not  individually  known 
tu  us  ia  a  B ;  but  this,  of  coursa, 
holds  only  within  the  limits  of  time, 
place,  and  circamatanoe  embraced  in 
the  obaervatioua,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  counted  on  for  any  st 
or  variety  of  A  (or  for  A  in  any 
of  eAterijid  circumstances)  which  » 
not  included  in  the  avero^  It  m 
be  added  that  we  can  guids  'jaradvei 
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Ihu  pTDpoellion,  Nine  nut  nf  every 
ten  A  are  C|  ooly  in  cases  of  whicb 
we  know  nutliing  exoupt  tbat  they 
fall  within  the  cIhbb  A.  For  if  we 
know  of  aoj  particular  iustance  t, 
not  only  that  it  falU  undec  A,  but  to 
what  apeciea  or  Yarietj  of  A  it  be- 
longs, we  slioll  EeneraU;  err  ia  apply- 
ing to  i  the  average  struok  for  the 
whole  genua,  from  which  the  avemgo 
coireBponding  to  that  spocies  alone 
woulil,  in  all  probability,  materially 
differ.  And  so  if  i,  iaBtead  of  being 
a  partionlac  eort  of  instance,  ia  an 
icBtanue  known  to  be  auder  the  iu- 
ilueDce  of  a  portiouUr  set  of  draum- 
stances,  Uie  pitiBitinptJon  drawn  frutn 
the  numerical  proportioDfl  in  the  whole 
genua  would  probably,  in  such  a  cans, 
only  mislead.  A  general  average 
should  only  ba  appliixl  to  caxes  which 


etheu 


!  tn  the  I 


leither  knowi 


fluoied  to  be  other  than  ave 
Such  averages,  therefore,  are  com- 
iDDoly  of  little  one  for  the  practjcal 
guidance  of  any  afiure  bnt  those 
which  conoam  large  numbers  Tables 
of  the  chanCBB  of  Me  are  naefiil  to  in^ 
BUruice  offices,  but  thay  go  a  very 
litUe  way  towards  informing  any  one 
of  the  chances  of  bis  awn  life,  or  any 
other  life  in  whicb  be  is  interested, 
ainoe  almast  every  life  is  either  better 
or  worse  than  the  average.  Such 
averages  can  ouly  be  considered  as 
supplying  the  Grst  term  in  a  series  of 
approximaUons,  the  subseqnent  terma 
proceeding  on  an  appreciation  of  the 
circumstances  belonging  to  the  parti- 
cular cose. 

S  6.  From  the  application  of  a  single 
approximate  generalisation  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  we  proceed  to  the  appli- 
catiuu  of  two  or  more  of  them  together 

When  a  judginsnt  applied  to  an 

todix-idual  inatanoa   is    grounded    on 

C  tiro  approximate  generalisations  tii.l;en 

^m  conjunction,  Uie  propositiooa  ma; 

»-oparate  tuwarda  the  reeult  ia  tw 

"■~       'ways.    In  the  one,  each  pro 

ia   separately  applicable  t 

in  hand,  and  our  object  ii 


elusion  in  that  parlieular  case  the 
double  probability  arising  from  the 
two  propositions  separaUlj.  Tliia 
may  be  called  joining  two  probabili- 
ties by  way  of  Additicm  ;  and  the 
result  is  a  probability  greater  than 
either.  The  other  mode  ib,  when  ouly 
one  of  the  propositions  is  directly  sp- 
plicaWe  to  the  case,  the  second  being 
only  applicable  to  it  hy  virtue  of  the 
application  of  the  first.  This  is  join- 
ing two  probabilitiea  by  way  of  HJLtlo- 
cination  or  I>eductioQ  ;  the  resalt  of 
wbioh  is  a  leu  probability  than  tnther. 
The  type  of  the  first  argument  is, 
Most  A  are  B  ;  moEt  C  are  B  ;  this 
thing  is  both  an  A  and  a  C  ;  there- 
fore it  ia  probably  a  B.  The  type  of 
the  second  is,  Most  A  are  B  ;  most 
C  are  A  ;  this  is  a  G  ;  therefore  it  ia 
probably  an  A,  therefore  it  ia  pro- 
bably a  B.  The  first  is  exemplified 
when  we  prove  a  fact  by  the  testi- 
mony of  two  nncounccted  witueaseB  ; 
the  second,  when  we  adduce  only  the 
testimony  of  one  witness  that  hu  bos 
heard  the  thing  asserted  by  another. 
Or  again,  in  tke  first  mode  it  may  be 
ai^ed  that  the  accused  committed 
the  crime  because  he  concealed  bim- 
aelf,  and  because  hia  clothes  were 
stained  with  blood  j  in  the  secoud, 
that  he  omunitted  it  because  he 
wabhed  or  destroyed  his  dotbes, 
which  ia  eupposed  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  they  were  stained  with 
blood.  Instead  of  only  two  links,  oa 
in  these  instances,  we  may  suppose 
chains  of  any  length.  A  chain  of  the 
former  kind  waa  termed  by  Bentham  * 
a  self-corroborative  chain  of  evidence ; 
the  second,  a  lelf-infinuative  ciiain. 

When  approximate  generalisatians 
are  joined  by  way  of  addition,  we 
may  deduce  from  the  theory  of  pro- 
bal^tiea  laid  down  in  a  former  chap- 
ter, in  v4iat  manner  each  of  them 
adds  to  the  probability  of  a  cunuluaiou 
which  hoa  the  warrant  of  them  alL 
average,  < 


>re  Bs,  and  thi 
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four  Cb  are  Bn,  the  probablity  that 
Mimethiiig  which  ia  both  &a  A  and  a 
O  U  a  B,  wUl  be  mare  than  two 
in  Uirae,  or  than  three  in  foTir.  Of 
every  twelve  thiugs  which  are  As,  all 
except  font  ue  Bs  by  tlie  suppoeitioD ; 
lUid  it  the  whole  twelve,  and  conse- 
aeqaently  those  four,  have  the  ohar- 
■cters  of  C  likewiBe,  three  of  these 
vill  ba  Ba  on  that  ground.  There- 
fore, out  oE  twelve  which  are  both 
Ab  and  Ce,  eleven  are  Ba.  To  state 
the  ailment  in  another  way  :  a  Cbiu^; 
which  is  both  an  A  and  a  C,  but 
which  ia  not  a  B,  is  found  in  only  one 
of  three  sections  of  the  class  A,  Bad 
in  only  one  of  four  sectinna  of  the 
class  G ;  but  this  fourth  of  C  being 
■pread  over  the  whole  of  A  indis- 
criminately, only  one-third  part  of  it 
(or  one-twelfth  of  the  whale  number) 
belongs  to  the  third  section  of  A  ; 
therefore  a  thing  which  is  not  a  B 
ocmu's  only  once  among  twelve  things 
which  are  both  As  and  Ca,  The  ar- 
gument  would,  in  the  language  of 
the  doctrine  of  chances,  be  thus  ex- 
pressed :  the  chance  that  an  A  is  not 
a  B  is  ^,  the  chjkiice  that  a  C  ia  not  a 
B  is  ^  ;  hence  if  the  thing  ba  both  an 
A  and  a  0,  the  chance  is  J  of  i  =  i^].* 


It  has  b 


IBCtDd  to  by  a 


eioiy  eiglit,  i 
thoM  eight : 

T,  slUiougli . 


uid  ■onialtiins  else  which ! 
^  true  oi^t  times  in  twelve 

both"^*  wlU  be  trao  on! 
welve.  On  the  otber  bund,  i 
:  ie  both  an  A  and  a  G,  is  nn 
iir  in  true  which  is  oiilv  tru 
s,  and  BomethiuE  ets 


on»  lu  every  Ih 

whioh  Is  only  t  . .  .      . 

tiuiBL    The  former  beine  true  foiir ' 
out  of  twalve,  and  tb°  iHttac  once  lu 


Bo  tlut  T  is  a  B  si: 


m  seventh  ediUoQ  I  ki 


arising        1 


In  this  compntatioi 
supposed  that  the  probabililjes  arising 
from  A  and  O  are  independent  of  each 
other.  There  must  not  be  any  auch 
connection  between  A  and  C,  that 
when  a  thing  belongs  to  the  one  claw 


consideration, 
that  It  contiii 
The  oWsotoi 
balDE  a  B  is 
and  the  iact  □ 
eight,  and  eon 


B  a  f  nllaey- 

U'l  being  a  1)  six  tii 
lequentJy  six  times  in 


indlwdTDiuately  only  eight  ou 
sre  Bs  aod  ths  remaining  fou: 
uiist  equally  bold  tlut  fiiur  oi 

the  select  portion  of  As  whf  ^ 
And  by  this  assunipHuD  he  ai 
itma^  result,  that  there  ar 

ludiscriminiitBly ;  so  Hat  a  t 
has  both  uhaudes  of  being  a  B  1 
to  be  BO  Uian  it  it  had  ooly  Uui 


corref^ndeht)  aj^diea 


wked  by  anoth' 

thH  prohiem    __   ..    

ode  of  calculation  nily  duilcd  bo  the  i 
irac  problem.    Had  the  question  tteen 


every  lour  Ba  are  Cs,  how  many  Ba 
both  As  and  Cs,  his  reBfloniuff  would 
■ooQ  eoirect.  For  the  Be  that  are 
a  nnd  Ci  must  be  fewer  than  either 
that  are  Aa  or  tba  Us  tbat  un  Cs. 
God  their  number  we  muat  abate 


findjuotk 


thliins  that  are  botli  Aa  and 


any  thhiEsth 


tiiB propmtlao  of  Bern __ ,  .__ 

BToatsr,  than  among  thing"  which  aro  anly 
A,  or  amiaig  tliitigs  whidii  are  only  B. 

The  true  theory  ol  the  ob(i.ucei  Is  bist 
found   by  goln^  back   to   the   adontifia 

The  degree  of  frsquency  ot  a  colneiifaaiea 
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it  will  therefore  belong  to  the  other, 
or  even  have  a  greater  chance  of 
doing  so.  Otherwise  the  not-Bs  which 
are  Cs  may  be,  most  or  even  all  of 
them,  identical  with  the  not-Bs  which 
are  As ;  in  which  last  case  the  proba- 
bility arising  from  A  and  C  together 
will  be  no  greater  than  that  arising 
from  A  alone. 

When  approximate  generalisations 
are  joined  together  in  the  other  mode, 
that  of  deduction,  the  degree  of  pro- 
bability of  the  inference,  instead  of 
increasing,  diminishes  at  each  step. 
From  two  such  premises  as  Most  A 
are  B,  Most  B  are  O,  we  cannot  with 
certainty  conclude  that  even  a  single 
A  is  0  ;  for  the  whole  of  the  portion 
of  A  which  in  any  way  falls  under  B 
may  perhaps  be  comprised  in  the  ex- 
ceptional part  of  it.  Still,  the  two 
propositions  in  question  afford  an  ap- 
preciable probability  that  any  given 
A  is  C,  provided  the  average  on  which 
the  second  proposition  is  grounded 
was  taken  fairly  with  reference  to 
the  first ;  provided  the  proposition, 
Most  B  are  G,  was  arrived  at  in  a 
manner  leaving  no  suspicion  that  the 
probability  arising  from  it  is  other- 
wise than  fairly  distributed  over 
the  section  of  B  which  belongs  to 
A.  For  though  the  instances  which 
are  A  Ttmy  be  all  in  the  minority, 
they  may  also  be  all  in  the  majo- 
rity ;  and  the  one  possibility  is  to 
be  set  against  the  other.  On  the 
whole,  the  probability  arising  from 
the  two  propositions  taken  together 
will  be  correctly  measured  by  the 
probability  arising  from  the  one, 
abated  in  the  ratio  of  that  arising 

three.  Now  suppose  twelve  cases  which 
are  both  As  and  Cs.  The  whole  twelve  are 
now  under  the  operation  of  both  sets  of 
causes.  One  set  is  sufficient  to  prevail  in 
eight  of  the  twelve  cases,  the  other  in 
nine.  The  analysis  of  the  cases  shows  that 
six  of  the  twelve  will  be  Bs  through  the 
operation  of  both  sets  of  causes ;  two  more 
in  virtue  of  the  causes  operating  on  A; 
and  threo  more  through  those  operating 
on  C,  and  that  there  will  be  only  one  case 
in  which  all  the  causes  will  be  inoperative. 
The  total  number  therefore  which  are  Bs 
will  be  eleven  in  twelve,  and  the  evalua- 
tion in  the  text  is  correct. 


from  the  other.  If  nine  out  of  ten 
Swedes  have  light  hair,  and  eight  out 
of  nine  inhabitants  of  Stockholm  are 
Swedes,  the  probability  arising  from 
these  two  propositions,  that  any  given 
inhabitant  of  Stockholm  is  fight- 
haired,  will  amoimt  to  eight  in  ten : 
though  it  is  rigorously  possible  that 
the  whole  Swedish  population  of 
Stockholm  might  belong  to  that  tenth 
section  of  the  people  of  Sweden  who 
are  an  exception  to  the  rest. 

If  the  premises  are  known  to  be 
true  not  ot  a  bare  majority,  but  of 
nearly  the  whole,  of  their  respective 
subjects,  we  may  go  on  joining  one 
such  proposition  to  another  for  several 
steps,  before  we  reach  a  conclusion 
not  presumably  true  even  of  a  ma- 
jority. The  error  of  the  conclusion 
will  amount  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
errors  of  all  the  premises.  Let  the 
proposition.  Most  A  are  B,  be  true 
of  nine  in  ten ;  Most  B  are  0,  of 
eight  in  nine  ;  then  not  only  will  one 
A  in  ten  not  be  C,  because  not  B, 
but  even  of  the  nine-tenths  which  are 
B,  only  eight-ninths  will  be  G  :  that 
is,  the  cases  of  A  which  are  G  will  be 
only  f  of  T^,  or  four-fifths.  Let  us 
now  sidd.  Most  G  are  D,  and  suppose 
this  to  be  true  of  seven  cases  out  of 
eight ;  the  proportion  of  A  which  is 
D  will  be  only  {^  of  f  of  ^,  or  -j^. 
Thus  the  probability  progressively 
dwindles.  The  experience,  however, 
on  which  our  approximate  generalisa- 
tions are  grounded  has  so  rarely  been 
subjected  to,  or  admits  of,  accurate 
numerical  estimation,  that  we  cannot 
in  general  apply  any  measurement  to 
the  diminution  of  probability  which 
takes  place  at  each  illation,  but  must 
be  content  with  remembering  that  it 
does  diminish  at  every  step,  and  un- 
less the  premises  approach  very  nearly 
indeed  to  being  universally  true,  the 
conclusion  after  a  very  few  steps  is 
worth  nothing.  A  hearsay  of  a  hear- 
say, or  an  argument  from  presumptive 
evidence  depending  not  on  immediate 
marks  but  on  marks  of  marks,  is 
worthless  at  a  very  few  removes  from 
the  first  stage. 
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INDtTCTlON. 


§  7.  Tbera  arc,  howerer,  two  cases 
kn  which  reaBoningB  depBndiiig  on 
npproxiniftte  geneniliutlona  may  be 
ouried  to  alij  length  we  please  with 
u  much  uHurance,  ud  «e  as  stiiotly 
sdeotifiD,  aa  if  they  wnre  composed  of 
univerBal  laws  of  nntura.  But  these 
caflea  am  e^tceptJons  of  tlie  aort  which 
are  currently  eiud  tu  prove  the  rula 
The  Hpproidinate  genenlisatian^  are 
as  miitable,  in  the  cases  in  questiDn, 
for  puiposaa  of  ratiocinotion,  as  if 
they  were  oomplBte  generaliBatiDDs, 
beeaiiae  they  are  capable  of  being 
traDdformud  into  complebi  generaiisa- 
tions  exactly  equivol^t. 

First:  If  the  approximate  gene- 
mlisLtion  ia  of  the  claoa  in  which  our 
reoion  for  »topphig  at  the  approitma- 
tioQ  is  not  the  impossibility,  hut  only 
it  going  farther ; 


which  distiiiguiahea  the  cases  that 
acconi  with  the  generalisation  from 
those  which 


,y  then 


fl  foe  the 


appro: 


mate  proposition  an  universal  pro- 
poaitioo  with  «  proviso.  The  pro- 
positinn,  Mont  persons  who  have  un- 
conttvllud  power  employ  it  ill,  ia  a 
generaliBBtion  of  thia  olus,  and  may 
be  tnuufonned  into  the  following : — 
All  persons  who  have  uncontrolled 
power  employ  it  ill,  provided  they  are 
notperaoDi  of  imusuaJ  strength  of  judg- 
ment and  rectitude  of  purpose;  The 
preposition,  carrying  the  hypothesis 
or  proviso  with  it,  may  then  be  dealt 
with  no  longer  as  an  apprrwimote,  but 
01  an  universal  proposition ;  and  to 
whatever  number  of  steps  the  leoBoD- 
ing  may  reaoh,  the  hypothesis,  bmng 
carried  forward  to  the  conclusion,  will 
exactly  indicate  how  far  thut  COD- 
clusion  is  from  being  applicable  uni- 
Tenally.    If  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 

tioiia  are  intrixluced,   each  of   them 

being  iu  like  manner  expressed  as  on 

sal  proposition  with  a  oondition 

'  "  of  all  the  conditions 

e  end  sa  the  sum  of 

the  proposition  laat 


cited  let  U8  add  the  fat     .._„.     

absolute  monarchs  have  ancoDtroHeil 
power,  unless  their  position  is  such  that 
they  need  the  aotive  support  of  their 
subjects  (as  was  the  caie  with  Queen 
liUizabeth,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  utd 
others).  Combining  these  two  pro- 
positions, we  can  deduoa  from  thsm 
an  universal  conclusicm,  which  will 
be  subject  to  both  the  liypotheies  in 
tlie  premises  1  All  absolute  monarchs 
fuipioy  their  power  ill,  unless  their 
^ition  makes  them  need  the  active 
support  of  their  subjects,  or  nnless 
they  are  persons  of  unostud  strength 
of  judgment  and  rectitude  of  purpoHe. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  how  r^idly 
the  errors  in  our  premiaen  accumulate, 
if  we  are  able  in  this  manner  to  record 


md  kee 


*tll8 


up. 


Secondly :  There  is 
approximate  propositions,  oven  witli- 
out  our  taking  note  of  the  couilf- 
tions  under  which  they  ctlu  not  true 
of  individual  cases,  are  yet,  for  the 
purposes  of  science,  universal  onus ; 
numely,  in  the  iuquiries  which  rolMe 
to  the  pn^ierties  not  of  individuals, 
but  of  multitudes.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  science  of  poLtica,  or  of 
huuuui  sodety.  This  science  ia  prinm- 
polly  concerned  with  the  actions  not 
of  solitary  individuals,  but  of  masses  ; 
with  the  fortune.-!  not  of  single  per- 
sons, but  of  oummunities.  For  tiie 
statesman,  therefore,  it  is  generally 
enough  to  know  that  mott  persona  act 
or  are  acted  upon  in  a  particular  way, 
since  his  speculations  and  his  practi- 
cal arrangements  refer  almost  ex- 
clusively to  cases  in  which  the  whole 
conunuiul^,  or  some  lai^e  portion  of 
it,  is  acted  upon  at  once,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  what  is  dune  or  fi'lt  bj  nuMf 
persons  determines  the  result  pro- 
duced by  or  upon  the  body  at  larjje. 
He  can  get  on  well  eriough  with  ap- 
proximate generalisations  on  human 
nature,  since  what  is  true  ^iprgxi- 
mately  of  all  individuals  is  true  ab- 
solutely of  all  masses.  And  even 
when  the  operations  uf  individual  men 
have  a  part  to  play  in  his  deducUon^ 
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as  when  he  is  reasoning  of  kings,  or 
other  single  rulers,  still,  as  he  is  pro- 
viding for  indefinite  duration,  involv- 
ing an  indefinite  succession  of  such 
individuals,  he  must  in  general  both 
reason  and  act  as  if  what  is  true  of 
most  persons  were  true  of  all. 

The  two  kinds  of  consideration 
above  adduced  are  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  the  popular  error,  that 
speculations  on  society  and  govern- 
ment, as  resting  on  merely  probable 
evidence,  must  be  inferior  in  cer- 
tainty and  scientific  accuracy  to  the 
conclusions  of  what  are  called  the 
exact  sciences,  and  less  to  be  relied 
on  in  practice.  There  are  reasons 
enough  why  the  moral  sciences  must 
remain  inferior  to  at  least  the  more 
perfect  of  the  physical :  why  the  laws 
of  their  more  complicated  phenomena 
cannot  be  so  completely  deciphered, 
nor  the  phenomena  predicted  with 
the  same  degree  of  assurance.  But 
though  we  cannot  attain  to  so  many 
truths,  there  is  no  reason  that  those 
we  can  attain  should  deserve  less  re- 
liance, or  have  less  of  a  scientific 
character.  Of  this  topic,  however,  I 
shall  treat  more  sjrstematically  in  the 
concluding  Book,  to  which  place  any 
further  consideration  of  it  must  be 
deferred. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  REMAINING  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

§  I.  In  the  First  Book  we  found 
that  all  the  assertions  which  can  be 
conveyed  by  language  express  some 
one  or  more  of  five  different  things  : 
Existence  ;  Order  in  Place  ;  Order  in 
Time ;  Causation ;  and  Resemblance.* 
Of  these,  Causation,  in  our  view  of 
the  subject,  not  being  fundamentally 
different  from  Order  in  Time,  the  five 
species  of  possible  assertions  are  re- 
duced to  four.  The  propositions 
which  afiirm  Order  in  Time,  in  either 
of  its  two  modes,  Co-existence  and 
Succession,  have  formed,  thus  far,  the 
subject  of  the  present  Book.  And 
*  Supra,  book  1  chap.  ▼. 


we  have  now  concluded  the  exposi- 
tion, so  far  as  it  falls  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  this  work,  of  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  on  which  these  pro- 
positions rest,  and  the  processes  of 
investigation  by  which  they  are  as- 
certained and  proved.  There  remain 
three  classes  of  facts :  Existence, 
Order  in  Place,  and  Resemblatice ; 
in  regard  to  which  the  same  ques- 
tions are  now  to  be  resolved. 

Regarding  the  first  of  these,  very 
little  needs  be  said.  Existence  in 
general  is  a  subject  not  for  our 
science,  but  for  metaphysics.  To  de- 
termine what  things  can  be  recog- 
nised as  really  existing,  independently 
of  our  own  sensible  or  other  impres- 
sions, .  and  in  what  meaning  the 
term  is,  in  that  case,  predicated  of 
them,  belongs  to  the  consideration 
of  "Things  in  themselves,"  from 
which,  throughout  this  work,  we 
have  as  much  as  possible  kept  aloof. 
Existence,  so  far  as  Logic  is  con- 
cerned about  it,  has  reference  only 
to  phenomena ;  to  actual  or  possible 
states  of  external  or  internal  con- 
sciousness, in  ourselves  or  others. 
Feelings  of  sensitive  beings,  or  pos- 
sibilities of  having  such  feelings,  are 
the  only  things  the  existence  of 
which  can  be  a  subject  of  logical 
induction,  because  the  only  things  of 
which  the  existence  in  individual  cases 
can  be  a  subject  of  experience. 

It  is  true  that  a  thing  is  said  by  us 
to  exist  even  when  it  is  absent,  and 
therefore  is  not  and  cannot  be  per- 
ceived. But  even  then,  its  existence 
is  to  us  only  another  word  for  our 
conviction  that  we  should  perceive  it 
on  a  certain  supposition,  namely,  if 
we  were  in  the  needful  circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  and  endowed  with 
the  needful  perfection  of  organs.  My 
belief  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
exists,  is  simply  my  belief  that  if 
I  were  transported  to  the  imperial 
palace  or  some  other  locality  in  Pekin, 
I  should  see  him.  My  belief  that 
Julius  Caesar  existed,  is  my  belief 
that  I  should  have  seen  him  if  I  had 
been  present  in  the  field  of  Pharsalia, 


oi  in  the  Eenate-bauge  Hi  Rome.  When 
I  telieve  that  stars  exist  beyond  the 
utmoat  rODge  of  my  vieiun,  thnugli 
BaaiHted  by  the  most  powerful  tele- 
soopes  vet  inreuted,  wy  belief,  pbilo- 
aophically  expressed,  is,  that  wjtb  still 
better  telracopea,  if  Buch  eiiatad,  I 
could  see  them,  or  that  they  may  be 
perceived  by  buinga  leaa  remote  trom 

perception  are  superior  to  mina 

The  existeucB,  therefore,  of  a,  pheno- 
menoa  li  but  another  icord  for  its 
beina  perceived,  or  for  the  inferred 
iuty  of  perceiving  it.  When 
le  phenomenaD  is  withm  tbe  range 
ibsErvation,  by  preaent  ob- 
'e  assure  ourselveB  of  ite 
when  it  is  beyond  thut 
range,  and  la  therefore  aiud  to  be 
aheenC,  we  infer  ita  existence  from 
marks  or  evidences.  But  what  can 
these  evidencea  be!  Other  pheno- 
mena, OBcert^ned  by  induction  to  be 
conneoted  with  the  given  phenome- 
nun.  either  in  the  way  of  suocession 
ice.  The  simple  exist- 
ence, therefore,  of  an  individual  pheno- 
nienon,  when  not  directly  perceived, 
is  inferred  from  some  inductive  law 
of  BUCCBsaion  or  co-exiatenoe,  ond  ia 
consequently  not  amenable  to  any 
peculiar  inductive  principles.  We 
prove  the  eiistence  of  a  thing  by 
proving  that  it  is  connected  by  suc- 
cGBsion  or  co-existence  with  some 
known  thing. 

With  respect  to  gentral  propoai. 
tioos  of  this  dasB,  that  ia,  which 
aSirm  the  bare  fact  of  exietenc«,  they 
have  a  peculiarity  which  renders  the 
logical  treatment  of  them  a  very 
easy  matter ;  they  are  generalina- 
tions  which  are  sufficlenuy  proved 
by  a  single  instance.  Tliat  ghosts, 
or  unicorns,  or  sea-serpents  extat, 
would  be  fully  eHtablished  if  it  could 
be  aacertainod  positively  '^  '  ^  ' 
things  had  been  even  a 
Whatever  haa  onpe  happened  in  cap- 
la  of  bain)ening  again  ;  the  only 
estion    relates    to    the   oouditiona 


existence,  the  Inductive 

Icnots  to  untie.     And  we  may  fso- 

oeed  to  the  remaining  two  of  the  great 
laes  into  which  facts  Itave  been 
ided  ;  Beaemblance,  and  Order  in 

Place. 

Resemblance  and  ita  opposite, 
except  in  the  case  in  which  they  as- 
of  Equality  and  In- 
equality, are  seldom  regarded  aa  sub- 
jeuts  of  science  ;  they  arc  supposed 
'     bo  perceived  by  simple  apprehen- 
n  ;  by  merely  applying  our  senBea 
directing  our  attention  to  the  two 
objects  at  once,  or  in  immediate  suc- 
And  this  simultanBou^    or 
virtually  simultaneous  application  oE 
faculties  to  the  two  things  which 
to  be  compared,  does  neoeasarily 
constitute  the  ultimate  appeal,  vvher- 
Buch    application    is   procticaL 
in  most  cases,  it  is  not  practi- 
cable :  the  objecta  cannot  be  brought 
iloee  together  that  the  feeling  of 
r  reaemblance  (at  least  a  complete 
feeling  of   it]  directly  ariaea  in  the 
mind.     We  can  only  compare  each  of 
witli  some  third  object,  capable 
of  being  transported  from  one  to  the 
''  And  besides,  even  when  tbe 

objecta  can  be  brought  into  immediato 
juxtaposition,  their  resemblance  or 
difference  is  but  imperfectly  known 
to  us,  unless  we  have  compared  them 
minutely,  part  by  part.  Until  this 
has  been  done,  things  in  reality  very 
dissimilar  often  appear  undiatinguish- 
ably  alike.  Two  lines  of  very  unequal 
lungth  will  appear  about  equal  when 
lying  in  different  directions;  but 
place  them  parallel  with  their  farther 
"■'  a  even,  and  if  we  look  at 
extremities,  their  inequality 
matter  of  direct  perception. 
'  '  '  Uier,  and  in  what, 
two  phenomena  resemble  or  differ  is 
not  always,  therefore,  so  easy  a  tiling 
OS  it  might  at  first  appear.  When 
the  two  cannot  be  brought  into  juxta- 
position, or  not  so  that  tlw  uliservei 
is  able  to  compare  their  several  mrt» 
in  detail,  he  must  employ  the  indirect 
means  of  rcaauning  and  genenJ  pn>- 
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positions.  When  we  cannot  bring 
two  straight  lines  together  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  equal,  we  do 
it  by  the  physical  aid  of  a  foot-rule 
applied  first  to  one  and  then  to  the 
other,  and  the  logical  aid  of  the  gene- 
ral proposition  or  formula,  "Things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another."  The  compari- 
son of  two  things  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  thing,  when  their 
direct  comparison  is  impossible,  is  the 
appropriate  scientific  process  for  as- 
certaining resemblances  and  dissimi- 
larities, and  is  the  sum  total  of  what 
Logic  has  to  teach  on  the  subject. 

An  undue  extension  of  this  remark 
induced  Locke  to  consider  reasoning 
itself  as  nothing  but  the  comparison 
of  two  ideas  through  the  medium  of  a 
third,  and  knowledge  as  the  percep- 
tion  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas :  doctrines  which 
the  Gondillac  school  blindly  adopted, 
without  the  qualifications   and  dis- 
tinctions with  which  they  were  stu- 
diously guarded  by  their  illustrious 
author.     Where,  indeed,   the  agree- 
ment   or    disagreement    (otherwise 
called   resemblance  or  dissimilarity) 
of  any  two  things  is  the  very  matter 
to  be  determined,  as  is  the  case  par- 
ticularly in  the  sciences  of  quantity 
and  extension  ;  there,  the  process  by 
which  a  solution,  if  not  attainable  by 
direct  perception,  must  be  indirectly 
sought,  consists  in  comparing  these 
two  things  through  the  medium  of  a 
third.     But  this  is   far  from  being 
true   of  all   inquiries.      The    know- 
ledge that  bodies  fall  to  the  ground  is 
not  a  perception  of  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement, but  of  a  series  of  ph3^i- 
cal  occurrences,  a  succession  of  sensa- 
tions.    Locke's  definitions  of  know- 
ledge and  of  reasoning  required  to  be 
limited    to    our  knowledge  of,   and 
reasoning  about  resemblances.     Nor, 
even  when  thus  restricted,  are  the 
propositions  strictly  correct,  since  the 
comparison  is  not  made,  as  he  repre- 
sents, between  the  ideas  of  the  two 
phenomena,  but  between  the  pheno- 
mena themselves.     This  mistake  has 


been  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  part  of 
our  inquiry,*  and  we  traced  it  to  an 
imperfect  conception  of  what  takes 
place  in  mathematics,  where  very 
often  the  comparison  is  really  made 
between  the  ideas,  without  any  ap- 
peal to  the  outward  senses ;  only, 
however,  because  in  mathematics  a 
comparison  of  the  ideas  is  strictly 
equivalent  to  a  comparison  of  the 
phenomena  themselves.  Where,  as 
in  the  case  of  numbers,  lines,  and 
figures,  our  idea  of  an  object  is  a 
complete  picture  of  the  object  so  far 
as  respects  the  matter  in  hand,  we 
cf£n,  of  course,  learn  from  the  picture 
whatever  could  be  learnt  from  the  ob- 
ject itself  by  mere  contemplation  of  it 
as  it  exists  at  the  particular  instant 
when  the  picture  is  taken.  No  mere 
contemplation  of  gunpowder  would 
ever  teach  us  that  a  spark  would 
make  it  explode,  nor,  consequently, 
would  the  contemplation  of  the  idea 
of  gunpowder  do  so;  but  the  mere 
contemplation  of  a  straight  line  shows 
that  it  cannot  enclose  a  space:  ac- 
cordingly the  contemplation  of  the 
idea  of  it  will  show  the  same.  What 
takes  place  in  mathematics  is  thus 
no  argument  that  the  comparison  is 
between  the  ideas  only.  It  is  always, 
either  indirectly  or  directly,  a  com- 
parison of  the  phenomena. 

In  cases  in  which  we  cannot  bring 
the  phenomena  to  the  test  of  direct 
inspection  at  all,  or  not  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  precise,  but  must  judge  of 
their  resemblance  by  inference  from 
other  resemblances  or  dissimilarities 
more  accessible  to  observation,  we  of 
course  require,  as  in  all  cases  of  ratio- 
cination, generalisations  or  formulas 
applicable  to  the  subject.  We  must 
reason  from  laws  of  nature ;  from  the 
uniformities  which  are  observable  in 
the  fact  of  likeness  or  unlikeness. 

§  3.  Of  these  laws  or  uniformities, 
the  most  comprehensive  are  those 
supplied  by  mathematics  ;  the  axioms 
relating  to  equality,  inequality,  and 

*  Supra,  book  i.  ch.  v.  |  1,  and  book  li. 
ch.  V.  §  5. 
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proportioiulitjr,  and  the  vsiioos  tbeo- 
reios  theteoa  founded.  And  tbew 
ore  the  orAy  Lawn  of  Beserablance 
whioh  require  to  be,  or  whii^h  can  be, 
treated  apart.  It  ie  true  there  are 
innumerable  other  theorems  which 
offirm  raBemblanoea  among  pheno- 
mena, aa  that  the  angle  oF  the  reflexion 
of  light  is  eqitat  to  its  angle  of  inci- 
dence {equality  beiug  mereljr  exact 
ceseniblanoe  iu  nu^jmitude).  Again, 
that  the  hdavenly  bodies  describe 
equal  aroBd  in  equal  Umtis,  and  that 
their  periods  of  revolution  are  pro- 
poHlvnai  (another  speciea  of  teaem- 
blance)  to  the  HBEqniplicate  powere  of 
their  diatances  from  the  centre  of 
force.  Theee  and  eimilar  propoaitioni 
aSnn  resemblances  of  the  Borne  nature 
with  those  aBBorted  in  the  theorema 
of  ninthematicii ;  but  the  distinction 
is,  that  the  propositiona  of  mathema- 
tics are  true  of  all  phenomena  what- 
ever, or  at  least  without  dLstinction 
i>f  origin,  while  the  truths  in  question 
are  affirmed  only  of  apecinl  pheno- 
mena, which  originate  in  a  certain 
way  ;  and  the  equalities,  proportion- 
alitiea,  or  other  resemblances  wliioh 
exist  between  such  phenomena  must 
necsBsarilf  be  either  derived  from, 
or  identical  with,  the  law  of  their 
origin — the  law  of  causation  on  which 
they  depend.  The  quality  of  the 
areas  described  in  equij  times  hy  the 
planets  is  dfrined  from  the  lows  of 
lee,  and,  until  its  derivation 
was  shown,  it  was  au  empirical  law. 
The  equality  of  the  angles  of  refloxian 
and  incidence  is  ideatiad  with  the  law 
of  the  cause ;  for  the  cause  is  the  in- 
cidence of  a  ray  of  light  upon  a  re- 
flecting surface,  and  the  equality  in 
question  is  the  very  law  acc<>rdiug  to 
which  that  cause  produces  its  tSects. 
This  class,  therefore,  of  the  uniformi- 
ties of  reseroblanoo  between  pheno- 
mena ore  inseparable,  iti  fact  and  iti 
thought,  from  the  laws  of  tlie  pro- 
duction of  those  phenomena,  and  the 
principles  of  induction  applicable  to 
■'  er  than  those  of  whiuh 
lid  in  the  preceding 
chapters  of  this  Book. 


It  is  otherwise  with  @ 
mothematica.  The  laws  of  eiiualily 
and  inequality  between  spocGS,  of  Iw- 
tween  nuinbera,  have  no  Biunectiiin 
with  laws  of  caueation.  That  the 
angle  of  mfleiioa  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  a  statement  of 
the  mode  of  action  of  a  particular 
cause ;  bat  that  when  two  atraiglit 
lines  intersect  each  other  the  ojiposite 
angles  are  eitual  is  true  oF  all  nioh 
lines  and  angles,  by  whatever  cause 
produoed.  That  (he  squares  of  the 
periodic  times  of  the  pluuita  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  their  dia- 
tancea  from  the  aun,  is  an  uniformity 
derived  from  the  laws  of  the  oaoaes 
(or  forces)  which  produce  the  pUne- 
tory  motions  i  but  that  the  square  of 
any  number  is  four  times  the  square 
of  half  the  number  is  ti'ue,  indeptin- 
deotly  of  any  cause.  The  only  laws 
of  reseroblaneo,  Uierefure,  which  wo 
ore  called  upon  to  consider  indepen- 
dently of  causation  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  mathematics. 

§  4,  The  same  thing  ia  evident  with 
respect  to  the  only  one  reuiaining  of 
our  five  categories.  Order  in  Phice. 
The  order  in  place  of  the  effects  of  a 
cauae  is  (like  everything  elae  belong- 
ing to  the  elfeets)  a  consequence  of 
the  hkWB  of  that  cause.  The  order  in 
place,  or,  as  we  have  termed  it,  the 
collocation,  of  the  primeval  causes  is 
(as  well  aa  their  resemblance)  in  each 
inMtance  an  ultimate  fact,  in  which 
no  laws  or  uniformitiBa  are  traceable. 
The  (Hily  remaining  general  proposi- 
tions reapecting  order  in  place,  and 
the  only  ones  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  causation,  are  aome  rf  the 
truths  of  geometry  —  laws  through 
whidi  wa  are  able,  from  the  ordex  in 
place  of  certain  pointa,  lines,  or  spooea, 
to  infer  the  oi^er  in  place  of  others 
which  are  coaneoted  with  the  fDcmer 
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dently  of  the  particular  nature  of 
those  points,  lines,  or  spaces,  in  any 
other  respect  than  position  or  magni- 
tude, aa  well  as  )Dde]ieTideni]y  of  tho 
physical   cause  from  which,  in   > 
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B,  they  happen  to  dsrWe   ( 


It  thii3  appeAFfl  that  matheinatica 
is  the  only  department  of  Boieiioe  tntij 
the  methods  of  which  it  still  renuiinB 
to  inquire ;  snd  there  is  the  less 
DecesBity  that  this  inquiry  ahmilfk 
oooupy  hb  IcHig,  as  VB  have  already, 
in  the  Second  Book,  made  consider- 
nble  progress  in  it  We  there  re- 
marked  that  the  direutly  inductive 
truths  ot  mathemalJca  are  few  in 
number,  conaiRting  of  the  axioms,  to- 
gether with  certain  propositioiu  con- 
cerning exiatsDoe,  tacitly  involved  in 
most  of  the  so-called  defiiiitiona.  And 
w*!  gave  what  appeared  conclusive 
reaeoiiB  for  affirming  that  these  ori- 
ginal preniiiea,  from  which  the  re- 
maining truths  of  the  science  are 
deduced,  are,  notwitbetandiug  all  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  results  of 
observatioii  and  experisnoe,  founded, 
in  short,  ontbe  evidence  of  the  Benaea. 
That  things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another,  and  that 
two  Btrsight  linea  which  have  once 
intersected  one  another  continue  to 
diverge,  are  inductive  truthH,  rest- 
ing, indeed,  like  the  law  of  universal 
causation,  only  on  induction  per  enn- 
memtumem  ti-mpliceni,  on  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  perpetually  perceived 
to  be  tme,  and  never  once  fonnd  to 
be  false.  But,  aa  we  have  seen  in  a 
recent  ohniter  that  this  evidence,  in 
the  case  of  a  Ian-  so  completely  uni- 
venal  as  the  law  of  causation,  amounts 
to  the  fullest  proof,  bo  is  thU  even 
more  evidently  true  of  the  general 
propositions  to  which  we  are  now  ad- 
verting ;  because,  as  a  perception  of 
their  tnitli.  En  any  individual  case 
whatever,  requires  only  the  simple 
act  of  looking  at  the  objects  in  a 
proper  position,  there  never  could 
liave  been  in  their  caee  (what,  for  a 
long  period,  there  were  in  the  case  of 
Che  law  of  causation)  ingtanues  which 
were  apparently,  though  not  really, 
eiciptions  to  them.  Their  infallible 
truth  was  recognised  from  the  very 
dawn  of  speculation;  and  as  thtir 
extreme   familiarity  mode  it  impos- 


g  5.  There  is  something  which 
Bsems  to  require  explanation,  in  the 
fact  that  the  immense  multitude  of 
tnitha  (a  multitude  stUl  an  far  from 
being  exhaMsted  a«  ever)  comprised 
in  the  mathematical  sciences,  can  be 
elidted  from  so  small  a  number  of 
elementary  laws.  One  sees  not,  at 
Grst,  how  It  is  that  there  con  be  ream 
for  such  an  infinite  variety  of  true 
propositions   on  subjects  apparently 

To  begin  with  the  sdenoe  of  num- 
ber. The  elementary  or  ultimate 
trtittis  of  this  science  are  the  common 
axioms  concerning  equality,  namely, 
*'  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another,"  and 


togeUier  with  the  definitions  0 
varions  numben.  Like  other  so-called 
definitions,  these  are  composed  of  two 
things,  the  explanation  of  a  name  and 
the  assertion  of  a  tact :  of  which  the 
latter  alone  can  form  a  first  principle 
or  premise   of   a  science.     The   fact 

>  The  sxiom,  "Equnle  aiibtrei^ied  from 
pqunla  leuve  iniinl  dlfieraniMiK,"  mny  be 

text,  IIA  =  K«ndB  =  l,  A-B  =  (.-l. 
Fo[  it  not,  latA-B^a-i  +  c.  Thm 
Blace   8  =  6,    adding    equals  to    Aquols, 

A  =  U  -1-  c.       But  A  =  a.       ThOTClOTB  o  ~  B 

+  t :  wfaloh  Is  Imposaibla. 

This  prupoaitioD  having  bwi  demon- 
afrated,  ws  may.  by  memiH  o(  It.  ilenion- 
stnitB  the  folluwiug:  "Uugiiali  bs  udded 


'  HappHe  it  to  be  so.  Then,  iliiDe  A'=a 
3  A  +  B^a-l-6.Hubtiactlu^QquidBfh>in 
uUs,  B  =  4/  whiuh  U  cgntreiy  to  lbs 
>i>thcisia. 

0  again.  It  niBT  be  proved  thmt  two 
nga,  Dim  ol  cvbicti  Is  eqiul  and  ths  other 

1  another.    II  A  =  n^and' a'1^"^  B° 


eqiuL    TbeD  sUice  Ai>n  aiid  a  = 
since  thlnffi  aiuol  to  the  r-—  -  "-' 
equal  to  out  another,  A^ 
uontmry  to  tbA  bypothenis. 


•^         - 
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wmectsd  in  the  definitlOD  of  n  num- 
ber is  a  pbyaical  fact.  Each  of  the 
numbara  two,  three,  four,  &a,  deootes 
pbyHical  phuQumena,  and  connotes  a 
physical  prupert;  of  thoee  pheuomeiuk. 
Two,  for  instnnee,  denotes  all  pairs  of 
thiogB,  and  twelve  all  dosena  of  thingB, 
connoting  what  raakeB  them  pain  or 
dozens;  and  that  which  inabes  them 
so  is  something  phyeical ;  since  it 
cannot  be  deni^  that  two  apples  are 
physically  diatinguiflhable  from  three 
apples,  two  horses  from  one  hurae,  and 
so  forth  :  that  they  are  a  different 
visible  and  tangible  phenomenon.  I 
.im  not  undertaJcing  to  say  what  the 
difference  is  ;  it  is  enough  that  there 
in  a  difference  of  which  the  senses 
can  take  cognisanoe.  And  although 
a  hundred  and  two  horses  are  not  ho 
easily  distinguished  from  a  hundred 
and  three,  as  two  horses  are  from  three 
— 'though  in  moat  positions  the  senses 
do  not  perceive  any  difference— yet 
they  may  be  so  placed  that  a  differ- 
ence will  he  perceptible,  or  else  we 
should  never  have  distinguished  them, 
and  given  them  different  names. 
Weight  is  confesKedl;  a  physical  pro- 
perty of  things  ;  yet  small  differences 
between  great  weights  are  an  imper- 
ceptible to  the  senses  in  most  situa- 
tions, an  small  differences  lietween 
great  numbers ;  and  are  only  put  in 
evidence  by  placing  the  two  ijijucti 
in  a  peculiar  position — namely,  in  the 
opposite  scales  of  a  delicate  balance. 

What,  then,  is  that  which  is  con- 
noted by  a  name  oE  number?  Of 
course,  some  property  belonging  to 
Che  agglomeration  of  things  ii4iich 
wo  call  b|y  the  name ;  and  that  pro- 
perty is  the  characteristic  manner  in 
which  the  agglomeration  is  made  np 
of,  and  may  be  separated  into,  parts. 
I  will  endeavour  to  raalce  this  more 
intelligible  by  a  few  eiiplanations. 

When  we  call  a  collection  of  ob- 
jects too,  thrte,  or  four,  they  are  not 
two,  three,  or  four  in  the  abstract ; 
they  are  two,  three,  or  fonr  things  of 
some  particular  kind ;  pebbles,  horses, 
inches,    pounds   weight.      What   the 
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be  put  together,  in 


ner  in  which  single 
given  kind  must  be  put  together, 
orderto  produce  that  particular  aggre- 
gate. If  the  aggregate  be  of  pebbles, 
and  wB  call  it  fwo,  the  name  implies 
that,  to  compose  the  aggregate,  one 
pebble  miwt  be  jiuned  to  one  pebble. 
If  we  call  it  three,  one  and  one  and 
one  pebble  must  bo  brought  together 
to  produce  it,  or  else  one  pebble  most 
be  joined  to  an  aggregate  of  the  kind 
called  (ifc,  already  existing.  The 
aggregate  which  we  call  /our  has  a 
Htill  greater  numbtir  of  characteristic 

and  one  and  one  pebble  may  be 
brought  together  ;  or  two  aggregates 
of  the  kind  called  too  may  be  united; 
or  one  pebble  may  be  added  to  an 
aggregate  of  the  kind  called  thrte. 
Every  succeeding  number  in  the  as- 
cending aeries  may  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  smaller  numbers  in  a  pro- 
gressively greater  variety  of  waya. 
Even  limiting  the  parts  to  two,  tiia 
number  may  be  formed,  and  conse- 
nnently  may  be  divided,  in  oa  many 
different  ways  as  there  are  nnmbere 
smaller  than  itseTf  ;  and,  if  ws  admit 
of  tlitees,  foura,  &c.,  in  »  sljll  greater 
variety.  Other  modes  of  arriving  at 
the  some  aggregate  present  them- 
selves, not  by  the  union  of  smaller, 
but  by  the  dismemberment  of  larger 
aggregates.  Tlius,  three  ^bliha  may 
be  formed  by  taking  away  one  pebble 
from  an  abrogate  of  four;  twoptbblet, 
by  on  equal  division  of  a  similar  aggre- 
gate, and  BO  on. 

Every  arithmetical  proposition, 
every  statement  of  the  result  of  an 
anthmeticat  operation,  is  a  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  modes  of  forma- 
tion of  a  given  nnmber.  It  ^Snns 
that  a  certain  aggregate  might  havs 
been  formed  by  putting  together  cer- 
tain other  ^gregates,  or  by  with- 
drawing certain  portions  of  some 
aggregate ;  and  that,  by  consequence^ 
we  might  reproduce  those  aggregates 
from  it  by  reversing  the  prooess. 

Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  cube 
of  I Z  is  173S,  what  we  affirm  is  this  1 
tlmt  if,  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
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pebbleB  OF  of  any  otber  objects,  we 
put  them  together  into  the  particntar 
Wirt  i>f  panselH  or  aggregates  callml 
twelveH  ;  and  put  together  tbese 
tivc^lvHs  again  into  similar  collec- 
tions :  BUd,  tioHlty,  make  up  twelve 
of  thene  largest  parcels  :  the  aggre- 
gate thus  fonoed.  will  be  such  a  nns 
aa  we  call  1 72S  ;  namely,  that  which 
(to  take  the  maet  familiar  of  ita  modes 
o[  f  onnationi  may  be  made  by  joining 
the  paciiel  called  a  thousand  pebbles, 
the  parcel  called  seven  hundred  peb- 
bles, tbe  parcel  colled  twenty  pebbles, 
and  the  parcel  called  eight  pebbles, 

Tlie  oonverse  propusitian,  that  the 
cube  root  of  172Q  ia  iz,  ossertB  that 
this  large  aggregate  may  ^am  be  de- 
composed into  Uie  twelve  twelves  of 
twelves  of  pebblea  which  it  cnnsiate  of. 

The  modes  of  fonnatinn  of  anj 
number  are  innumerable ;  but  when 
we  know  one  mode  of  formation  of 
each,  all  the  test  may  be  detenuined 
deductively.  If  we  know  that  a  is 
formed  from  b  and  e,  b  from  a  and  e, 
c  from  d  and/,  and  go  forth,  Qntil  we 
have  incluijed  all  the  numbers  of  any 
scale  we  ohooae  to  select,  (taking  care 
that  for  each  number  the  mode  oE 
formation    be  really  a  distinct  one, 

former  numbers,  but  introducing  a 
new  number,)  we  have  a  set  of  pro- 
positions from  which  we  may  reason 
tn  sU  the  other  modes  of  formation 
of  those  nnmbers  trora  one  another. 
Having  established  a  chain  of  induc- 
tive truths  connecting  together  all  the 
nimibers  of  the  scale,  we  can  ascer- 
tain tbe  furmaljon  of  any  one  of  those 
immbere  from  any  other  by  merely 
travelling  from  one  to  trhe  other  ^ong 
the  chain.  Sappose  that  wo  know 
only  the  following  modes  of  forma- 
tion; 6=4+1,  4^7-3,  7=S-H  3, 

5  =  9-4.     We  could  determine  how 

6  may  be  formed  from  9.  For  6  —  4 
+2=7-3+2^5+2-3+2=9-4+ 
2-3  +  2.  It  may  therefore  be  formed 
by  taking  away  4  and  j,  and  adding  3 
and  2.  If  we  know  besides  that  2  + 
2^4,  we  obtain  6  from  9  in  a  simpler 
mode,  by  merely  taking  away  3. 


It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  tatect 

of  each  number,  as  n  means  of  ascer- 
tuining  all  tlie  rest.  And  since  things 
which  are  uniform,  and  therefore 
simple,  are  most  easily  received  and 
retained  by  the  understanding,  there 

a  mode  of  formation  which  shall  be 
alike  for  oil;  in  fixing  the  connotation 
of  names  of  number  on  one  uniform 
principle.  Tlie  mode  in  which  onr  Bi- 
isting  numerical  nomenclature  is  con- 
trived poasessea  this  advantage,  with 
the  additional  one  that  it  happily 
conveys  to  the  mind  two  of  the  modes 
of  formation  of  every  number.  £aoh 
number  is  considered  as  formed  by 
the  addition  of  an  unit  to  the  number 
next  below  it  in  magnitude,  and  this 
mode  of  formation  in  conveyed  by  the 
place  which  it  occupies  in  the  aeries. 
And  each  is  also  considered  as  formed 
by  tbe  addition  of  a  number  of  units 
less  than  leu,  and  a  uumber  of  aggre- 
gates each  equal  to  one  of  the  si 


and  this 


Is  of 


its  formation  is  expressed  by  its  spoken 
name  and  by  its  numerical  character. 
What  renders  arithmetio  the  type 
of  a  deductive  science  is  the  fortunate 
applicability  to  it  of  a  law  so  com- 
prehensive OA  "  The  sums  of  equals  are 
erjuals;"  or,  (to  express  the  same 
prtnciide  in  less  familiar  but  more 
characteristic  lai^piage,)  Whatever  is 
made  up  of  parts  is  made  up  of  the 
parts  of  those  parts.  This  truth,  obvi- 
ous to  the  senses  in  oU  cases  which 
can  be  fairly  referred  to  their  ileoision, 


aerol  as  to  be  1 

re  itself,  heing  true  of  all 
aons  01  pnenumena,  (foe  all  admit  of 
being  numbered,)  must  be  considered 
an  inductive  truth  or  law  of  nature 
oE  tbe  highest  order.  And  every 
atithmeticsl  operation  is  an  applica- 
tion of  this  law,  or  of  other  laws 
capable  at  being  deduced  from  it. 
"  ■    ■  '   for  alt  caJcula- 


jops.     We  believe  that  h' 


of  this  inductive  law,  combined  with 
the  definitions  of  those  ntunbere.     We 


who  remember  how  thuy  tirat  le&med 
it)  bv  addiu);  a  single  unit  at  a  timo  : 
5  +  'l  =  6,  Uierufore  5  +  (  +  I  =  6 
+  1=7!  and  again  z  =  I  + 1,  there- 
fore 5  +  2  =  5  +  1+  1  =  7. 

§  6,  Innumerabte  m  are  the  true 
propoflitioiu  which  can  bti  formed  COD- 
aeming  particulw  numbere,  no  ade- 
quate onnception  could  he  guined  (rom 
thfse  alone  of  tts  extent  of  the  tnithi 
cotnpoiing  the  science  of  number. 
"  h  prcrpoaitions  na  we  have  spolten 
re  the  least  general  of  all  numeri- 
"■  ■    "  ruB  that  even  theee 


with  all  n 


:  the 


I 


H  of  thi 

of  all  objects  that  are  diTisible  into 
four  eqnul  parts,  and  all  objects  are 
eith':>r  actually  or  ideoll;  sn  divisible. 
But  the  propotitiooB  which  campaae 
the  science  of  algebra  are  true,  not  of 
m  particular  nomber,  but  of  all  nuiu- 
bera  ;  not  of  ail  things  under  the  c^n- 
ditJon  ot  being  divided  in  a  partloidar 
way,  but  of  all  things  under  tliu  cwn- 
ditJiHi  of  being  divided  in  any  way — 
ol  being  deiignated  by  a  number  at 

aa 

Sinoe  it  in  iuipoBsible  for  different 
numbers  to  have  any  of  their  modes 
ot  foFmation  completely  in  common, 
it  i«  a  kind  of  paradox  to  say,  that  all 
propoaitiona  which  can  be  made  con- 
cerning nnmben  relate  to  their  modes 
of  formation  triiin  other  ninnbera,  and 
yet  that  there  ma  propoaitiona  which 
(>re  true  of  all  numbers.  But  this 
very  paradox  leads  to  the  real  prin- 
ciple of  generalisation  concerning  the 
properties  of  numben.    Two  different 


same  manner  from  the  same  niunbet 
but  they  may  be  formed  in  the  san 
manner  from  diflenint  numbers ; 
nine  is  formeil  from  three  by  mull 
plying  it  into  itself,  and  niitecn 
formed  from  four  by  the  enine  pr 
cess.  Thus  there  arises  a  oluseiGc 
fion  of  modes  of  formatioUf  or,  in  t] 
lanpioge  commonly  used  by 
matlcians,  s  olassificBtioD  of  Fv 
tioDL     Any  number,   cunnidered 


formed  from  any  a 
called  a  funotiun  of  it ;  and  thsre  &e 
as  many  kinds  of  funotioni  as  tbetfl 
are  modes  of  formation.  The  nmple 
functions  are  by  no  means  nnmennu^ 
molt  functions  being  formed  by  the 
combination  of  several  of  tjie  opera- 
tions which  form  fumple  functions,  or 
by  auccesBive  repetitions  oS  some  one 
of  those  operatiims.  The  simple  fimc- 
tiona  of  any  number  z  are  all  reducible 
to  the  following  forme  :  x  +  a,  i — a, 
a  'i  J,  x;  v'^  'og-  '  (to  the  bose  ol, 
and  the  same  expressions  varied  by 
putting  X  for  a  and  n  f or  i,  wherever 
that  substitution  would  alter  the 
value  1  to  which  porh^ts  ought  to  be 
added  sin  r^  and  arc  (sin  =  x).  All 
other  fnnctionB  of  x  are  formed  by  put- 
ting some  one  or  more  of  the  simple 
functions  in  the  plaoe  of  z  or  a,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  same  elmieo- 
tary  operations. 

lu  order  to  carry  on  general  rvasDD- 
ings  on  the  subject  of  Funotiiau,  we 
require  a  nomenclature  enaUii^  us 
to  express  any  two  numbers  by  nainea 
which,  without  speoifyiug  what  par- 
ticular numbers  they  are,  shall  show 
what  function  each  is  of  the  other, 
or,  in  other  words,  shall  put  in  evi- 
dence their  mode  of  formation  from 
one  another.  The  system  of  general 
language  called  algebraical  notation 
does  t^is.  The  eipreesions  a  and 
a'  +  311  denote,  the  one  any  nnmber, 
the  other  the  nunxber  formed  from  it 
in  a  particular  manner.  The  expr^- 
sinns  a,  b,  n,  and  (a  +  b^  denote  any 
three  numbers,  and  a  fourth  which  w 
formed  from  them  in  a  certain  mode. 

The  following  may  be  sUbid  aa  the 
general  problem  of  the  algebraical 
catuulus :  F  being  a  oertvn  function 
of  a  given  nuuib^,  to  find  what  fan(>- 
tion  F  will  be  of  any  function  of  that 
number.  Tor  exan^le,  a  hinonii^ 
a-l-b  is  a  function  of  its  two  parts  a 
and  b,  and  the  parts  are,  in  their 
turn,  functions  of  a+b;  now  (<i+&)^ 
is  a  certain  function  of  the  binconial ; 
what  function  will  this  be  of  a  and  i, 
the  two  parts;    The  answer  to  tM* 
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question    is    the  binomiid  theorem. 
The  formula  (a+6)*  =  a!*  +  -a*"*^6+ 

**'   ~ '  a"~  *6^  +  &a,  shows  in  what  man- 


1.2 


ner  the  number  which  is  formed  by 
multiplying  a  +  h  into  itself  n  times, 
might  be  formed  without  that  process, 
directly  from  a,  h,  and  n.  And  of 
this  nature  are  all  the  theorems  of 
the  science  of  number.  They  assert 
the  identity  of  the  result  of  different 
modes  of  formation.  They  affirm 
that  some  mode  of  formation  from  x, 
and  some  mode  of  formation  from  a 
certain  function  of  x,  produce  the 
same  number. 

Besides  these  general  theorems  or 
formulse,  what  remains  in  the  alge- 
braical calculus  is  the  resolution  of 
equations.  But  the  resolution  of  an 
equation  is  also  a  theorem.  If  the 
equation  be  052+ ax =6,  the  resolution 
of  this  equation,  viz,  x  =  -  Ja  + 
V  i  a^  +  b,  is  a  general  proposition 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  answer 
to  the  question.  If  5  is  a  certain 
function  of  x  and  ct,  (namely,  a^+ox,) 
what  function  is  x  of  &  and  a?  The 
resolution  of  equations  is,  therefore, 
a  mere  variety  of  the  general  pro- 
blem as  above  stated.  The  problem 
is — Given  a  function,  what  function 
is  it  of  some  other  function  ?  And  in 
the  resolution  of  an  equation,  the 
question  is,  to  find  what  function  of 
one  of  its  own  functions  the  number 
itself  is. 

Such  as  above  described  is  the 
aim  and  end  of  the  calculus.  As  for 
its  processes,  every  one  knows  that 
they  are  simply  deductive.  In  de- 
monstrating an  algebraical  theorem, 
or  in  resolving  an  equation,  we  travel 
from  the  datum  to  the  qucesitum  by 
pure  ratiocination .;  in  which  the  only 
premises  introduced,  besides  the  ori- 
ginal hypotheses,  are  the  fimdamen- 
tal  axioms  already  mentioned — that 
things  equal  to  die  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another,  and  that  the 
sums  of  equal  things  are  equaL  At 
each  step  in  the  demonstration  or 
in  the  calculation,  we  i^ply  one  or 


other  of  these  truths,  or  truths  dedn- 
cible  from  them,  as,  that  the  differ- 
ences,  products,  &c,  of  equal  num- 
bers are  equal 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
scale  of  this  work,  and  not  necessary 
to  its  design,  to  carry  the  analysis  of 
the  truths  and  processes  of  idgebra 
any  farther ;  which  is  also  the  less 
needful,  as  the  task  has  been,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  performed  by  other 
writers.  Peacock's  Algebra  and  Dr. 
Whewell's  Doch'ine  cf  Limitt  are  full 
of  instruction  on  the  subject  The 
profound  treatises  of  a  truly  philoso- 
phical mathematician.  Professor  De 
Morgan,  should  be  studied  by  eveiy 
one  who  desires  to  comprehend  the 
evidence  of  mathematical  truths,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  obscurer  processes 
of  the  calculus  ;  and  the  speculations 
of  M.  Comte,  in  his  Cours  de  Pkilo- 
sophie  Positive,  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
are  among  the  many  valuable  gifts 
for  which  philosophy  is  indebted  to 
that  eminent  thinker. 

§  7.  If  the  extreme  generality,  and 
remoteness  not  so  much  from  sense  as 
from  the  visual  and  tactual  imagina- 
tion, of  the  laws  of  number,  renders 
it  a  somewhat  difficult  effort  of  ab- 
straction to  conceive  those  laws  as 
being  in  reality  physical  truths  ob- 
tained by  observation ;  the  same  diffi- 
culty does  not  exist  with  regard  to 
the  laws  of  extension.  The  facts  of 
which  those  laws  are  expressions  are 
of  a  kind  peculiarly  accessible  to  the 
senses,  and  suggesting  eminently  dis- 
tinct images  to  the  fancy.  That  geo- 
metry is  a  strictly  physical  science 
would  doubtless  have  been  recognised 
in  all  ages,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
illusions  produced  by  two  circum- 
stances. One  of  these  is  the  charac- 
teristic property,  already  noticed,  of 
the  facts  of  geometry,  that  they  may 
be  collected  from  our  ideas  or  mental 
pictures  of  objects  as  effectually  as 
from  the  objects  themselves.  The 
other  is,  the  demonstrative  character 
of  geometrical  truths ;  which  was  at 
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oiie  time  mippoaed  tn  onnstitiite  a 
radicot  dfstinctiuQ  betwean  them  and 
pbjnool  truths,  the  latter,  as  resthig 
on  niarely  probable  evidance,  leing 
deemed  cMentiatlj  uncertMO  and  nn- 
precise.  The  advanee  ol  iaionledgp 
has,  however,  made  it  manifeat  that 
phjirical  Bcience,  in  itn  better  iinder- 
atood  branohea,  is  qnite  as  deinon- 
Arative  aa  geometrj.  The  task  of 
deducing  its  details  from  a  few  com- 
paratively aimplB  principles  in  found 
"^o  be  auything  but  the  impoBsibilitj' 
'  '  o  be  ;  and  the 
<r  oertairity  of 
a,  arising  from 
me  ancient  prejudice,  which,  in  that 
science,  misbdceii  the  ideal  data  from 
which  we  raoson  for  a  peculiar  claas 
of  realities,  while  the  corresponding 
ideal  data  of  anj  deductive  physical 
science  are  recognised  as  what  tbtr; 
really  are,  hypotheses. 

Every  theorem  in  geometry  is  a  law 
of  external  nature,  and  might  have 
been  asoertained  by  generalising  from 
observation  and  mperiment,  which  in 
this  case  resolve  themselves  into  com- 
parison and  measurement.  But  it 
was  found  practicable,  and  l>eing 
practicable,  was  desirable,  to  deduce 
these  truths  by  ratiocination  from  a 
small  namber  of  general  lawn  of  na- 
ture, the  certainly  and  nuiveraality 
of  wiiieh  are  obvious  to  the  most 
careless  observer,  and  which  compose 
the  first  prinoiples  and  ultimate  pre- 
mises of  the  science.  Among  these 
gcineral  laws  mxist  be  inclui^  the 
same  two  which  we  have  noticed  as 
ultimate  principlei  of  the  Science  of 
Number  also,  and  which  are  appli- 
cable to  every  deBcription  of  quantity, 
viz.  The  sums  of  equals  are  equal, 
and  Things  which  are  equid  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another  ; 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  expressed 
in  a  manner  mare  suggrative  of  the 
inexhaustible   multitude    of  its  con- 


■T  of  equal  magnitudes,  is  equ 


law  of  equality,  namely,  that  1 
iiurfacsB,  or  solid  apacea,  which  a 
so  applied  to  one  another  as  to  coia- 
oide,  are  equal.  Soma  writ''rB  have 
asserted  Uiat  this  law  of  nature  is  a 
mere  verbal  definition  ;  that  the  ex- 
pression "  equal  magnitudes  "  mtaia 
nothing  but  magnitudes  which  can 
be  no  sppliiid  to  one  another  as  to 
coincide.  But  In  this  opinion  I  can- 
not agree.  The  equality  of  two  geo- 
metrical magnitudes  cannot  differ  fun- 
damentally in  its  natore  from  the 
equality  of  two  weights,  two  degrees 
of  heat,  or  two  portions  of  duration, 
to  none  of  which  would  this  deSni- 
tion  of  equality  be  suitable.  None  of 
these  things  can  be  so  applied  to  one 
another  as  to  coincide,  yet  we  per- 
fectly understand  what  we  mean 
when  we  call  Ihem  equal  Things 
are  equal  in  magnitude,  as  things  are 
equal  In  weight,  when  they  are  felt 
to  be  exactly  similar  in  resiiect  of  the 
attribute  in  which  we  compare  them ; 
and  the  application  of  the  objects  to 
each  other  in  the  one  case,  like  the 
t>alancing  them  with  a  pair  of  scaJea 
in  the  other,  is  but  a  mode  of  bring- 
ing them  into  a  position  in  which  onr 
senses  can  recognise  deficienaes  of 
exact  resemblance  that  wonld  other- 

Along  with  these  three  general 
principles  nr  axioms,  the  rem&inda 
(if  the  premises  of  geometry  consiata 
of  the  so-called  (tefinitionB ;  that  in 
lay,  pnipositions  asserting  the  Teal 
itence  of  theTarious  objects  there- 
in designated,  together  with  some 
one  property  of  each.  In  eome  cases 
more  than  one  property  is  oommjmly 
assumed,  Imt  in  no  case  is  more  than 
one  neceitsary.  It  is  assumed  that 
there  are  such  thinga  iu  natnre  as 
straight  lines,  and  that  any  two  of 
them  setting  out  fnim  the  same  point, 
diverge  more  and  more  without  limit. 
This  assumption,  (which  IncludeB  tad 
goes  beyond  Euclid's  axiom  that  two 
atmight  lines  cannot  sncloae  a  spaoe,) 
is  as  indispensable  in  geoniatry,  and 
us  evident,  resting  on  ni  simple, 
familiar,   and   universal  obEervation, 
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as  any   of  the  other  axioms.     It  is  mark  to  mark  until  we  obtain  a  vast 

also  assumed  that  straight  lines  di-  body  of  derivative  truths,  to  all  ap- 

verge  from  one  another  in  diiferent  pearanoe  extremely  unlike  those  ele- 

degrees  ;   in  other  words,  that  there  mentary  ones. 

are  such  things  as  angles,  and  that  The  explanation  of  this  remarkable 

they  are  capable  of  being  equal  or  un-  fact  seems  to  lie  in  the  following  cir- 

equal.     It  is  assumed  that  there  is  cumstances.     In  the   first  place,   all 

such  a  thing  as  a  circle,  and  that  all  questions  of  position  and  figure  may  be 

its  radii  are  equal ;    such  things  as  resolved  into  questions  of  magnitude, 

ellipses,   and  that  the  sums  of  the  The  position  and  figure  of  any  object 

focal  distances  are  equal  for  every  are  determined  by  determining  the 

point  in  an   ellipse ;    such  things  as  position   of    a  sufficient   number  of 

parallel  lines,  and  that  those  lines  are  points  in  it ;  and  the  position  of  any 

everywhere  equally  distant.*  point    may  be    determined    by   the 

magnitude  of  three  rectangular  co- 

§8.  It  is  a  matter  of  more  than  ordinates,  that  is,  of  the  perpendiculars 

curiosity  to  consider  to  what  peculi-  drawn  from  the  point  to  three  planes 

arity  of  the  physical  truths  which  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  arbitra- 

the  subject  of  geometry  it  is  owing  rily  selected.     By  this  transformation 

that  they  can  all  be  deduced  from  so  of  all  questions  of  quality  into  ques- 

small  a  number  of  original  premises  :  tions  only  of  quantity,  geometry  is 

why  it  is  that  we  can  set  out  from  reduced  to  the  single  problem  of  the 

only   one   characteristic  property   of  Measurement  of  magnitudes,  that  is, 

each  kind  of,  phenomenon,  and  with  the  ascertainment  of  the   equalities 

that  and  two  or  three  general  truths  which    exist    between    them.     Now 

i^lating  to  equality  can  travel  from  when  we  consider  that  by  one  of  the 

general  axioms,  any  equality,  when 

•  Geometers  have  usually  preferred  to  ascertained,  is  proof  of  as  many  other 

define  parallel  liues  by  the  property  of  ,...        *   \V              «o  ***«**j  vy*a^* 

being  in  the  same  plane  and  never  meet-  equalities  as  there  are  other  things 

ing.   ^niis,  however,  has  rendered  it  neces-  equal  to   either  of   the  two  equals  ; 


which  properties  for  that   purpose  have  the   equality   of    as    many   pairs    of 

been  sdected  by  Euclid  and  others  has  magnitudes  as  can  be  formed  by  the 

SwSf^^''c,l®^?4!tt*^F,.«!?^I-^r^'iT^^^^  numerous   operations   which    resolve 

elementary  geometry.    Even  as  a  verbal  ,,  ,         •   -      i.i-        jj-j.*  *  ^i. 

definition,  equidistance  is  a  fitter  property  themselves  mto  the  addition  of  the 

to  chai^uiterise  x)ai:ullels  by,  since  it  is  the  equals    to    themselves    or    to    other 

attaibute  really  involved  in  the  signifi-  equals;  we  cease  to  wonder  that  in 

cation  of  the  name.     If  to  be  in  the  same  _^_       .  •  •  .  , 

plane  and  never  to  meet  were  aU  that  is  Proportion  as  a  science  is  conversant 

meant  by  being  parallel,  we  should  feel  about  equality,    it  should    afford    a 

no  incongruity  in  speaking  of  a  curve  as  more    copious    supply   of    marks   of 

^lirMnS,nJtich%rSS^°y'  ^^'  '^f  *''»  the  sdenoes  of 
the  same  direction,  and  which,  therefore,  number  and  extension,  which  are  con- 
neither  draw  nearer  nor  go  farther  from  versant  with  little  else  than  equality, 
one  another;  a  conc^tion  suggested  at  should  be  the  most  deductive  of  all 
once  by  the  contemplation  of  nature.  That  xi-_  «;^„„ 
the  lines  will  never  meet  is  of  course  in-  iinesciences. 

eluded  in  the  more  comprehensive  pro-        There  are  also  two  or  three  of  the 

position  that  they  are  everywhere  equally  principal  laws  of  space  or  extension 

t^Tt^'t^tf^^tn^'^mt  -hichar^unusuallyfittedforrendering 

tant  will  certainly  meet,  may  be  demon-  one  position  or  magnitude  a  mark  of 

strated  in  the  most  rigorous  manner  from  another,  and  thereby  contributing  to 


and  more  without  limit.  spaces,  whether  superficial  or  solid, 
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are  completely  determined  by  the 
magnitudes  nf  the  lino  mid  angles 
which  buund  them.  Secondly,  the 
length  of  on;  line,  whether  Htmight 
or  curve,  is  measurBd  (certain  other 
things  iwing  giTen)  by  the  Angle 
which  it  snbteada,  and  vice  vmd. 
lastly,  the  angle  which  any  two 
straight  lines  make  with  each  other 
at  an  Inacceadble  point,  is  measured 
hj  the  imgles  they  severally  moire 
with  any  third  line  we  ohooee  to 
Hclect.     By  means  nf   these  general 


might 


f,  the 


of   all  1i 


be  aocomplished  by  meaa\iririg  a  aingU 
sttaight  line  and  a  sufficient  number 
"f  angles  ;  which  i>  the  plan  nctuoJly 
pursued  in  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  B  country  ;  and  fortunate  it  is  that 
this  is  practicable,  the  exact  measnce- 
ment  of  long  straight  lines  being  al- 
ways diJiioult,  and  often  impoBsiWa, 
but  that  of  angles  *ery  easy.  Thrra 
such  gensialij<ationa  oa  the  foregoing 
afford  such  facilities  for  the  indirect 
meaeuremeot  of  magnitudes,  (by  sup- 
plying tu  with  known  tines  or  angles 
which  are  marks  of  the  uingnitude  of 
unknown  ones,  and  thereby  of  the 
spaocB  which  they  endose,)  that  it  is 
easily  intelligible  bow  from  a  few  data 


nitude  of  an  indefinite  mnttitude  nf 
lines,  Angles,  and  spaces,  which  we 
could  not  eosdy,  or  could  not  at  nil, 
measure  by  any  more  direct  proqess. 

S  9.  Such  are  the  remarks  which  it 
■eems  necesaary  to  matte  in  this  place 
reGpecting  the  laws  of  nature  which 
are  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  sciences 

iiiense  part  which  those  laws  take  in 
^ving  a  deductive  character  tu  the 
other  departments  of  physical  sdence 
is  well  known,  and  is  not  surprisiug 
when  we  consider  that  all  causes 
opHrate  according  to  mathematical 
laws.  The  effect  is  atnaya  depen- 
dent on  or  is  a  function  of  the  quantity 
of  the  agent,  and  generally  of  its 
puution  also.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
reason   respecting   causation  without 


introducing  eonsideratintiaof  lip 
and  extension  at  every  step  ;  and  if 
the  natttre  of  the  phenomena  admits 
of  our  obtaining  namerical  data  ol 
sufEcient  accuracy,  the  laws  of  quan- 
tity become  the  grand  Instniment  tor 
ealeulating  forward  to  an  effect  or 
backward  to  a  cause.  That  in  all 
other  soienocEi,  as  well  as  in  gewmetfy, 
qupBtiona  of  quality  are  scarcely  ever 
independent  of  questions  of  quantity, 
may  be  seen  from  the  most  famUiar 
phenomena.  Even  when  several  oA- 
ours  ore  mixed  on  a  paintei^H  palatte, 
the  comparative  quantity  of  each  en- 
tirely determines  thecolour  of  the  mii- 

With  this  mere  suggeatiOD  o(  the 
genera]  cauies  which  reader  mathe- 
matical pr  JncipleB  and  prmeasea  sopre- 
dominant  in  those  dednotJTS  sciences 
which  afford  precise  numerical  data, 
I  must,  on  the  present  occasion,  con- 
tent myself;  referring  the  raador  who 
desires  a  more  thorough  acquaintuice 
with  the  subject  to  the  Srat  two 
volumes  of    M.   Comte's   liystematjc 

In  the  same  work,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  third  volume,  are  also 
ftilly  discu(>Bed  the  limits  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  mathematical  prbiciplei 
to  the  improvement  lA  other  soienoes. 
Such  principles  are  manifestly  tnap- 
pltcabte,  where  the  causes  on  which 
any  class  of  phenomena  d^iend  are 
so  imperfectly  accessible  to  onr  ebser- 
vation,  that  we  cannot  ascertain,  by 
a  proper  induoljon,  t^eir  niunerieal 
where   the 


iiedia 


with  one  another,  that 
even  supposing  their  laws  known,  the 
computation  of  the  oggregxte  effect 
transcends  the  powers  of  the  crfoulua 
u  it  in,  or  is  likely  to  be ;  or,  lastly, 
where  the  causes  themselves  aia  in  a 
stBt«  of  perpetual  ftuctuation ;  as  in 
l>hysiolagy,  and  still  more,  if  poasf ble. 
in  the  social  science.  The  matlte- 
uiaticnl  solutions  of  physical  quo- 
cult  and  imperfect  in  propnrtiim  m 
the   questions  divest  themsBlves   at, 
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their  ftbetrftct  and  hypothetioal  char- 
acter, ftnd  apprn»cll  nearer  to  the  de< 
gree  of  cnmplicatinn  Bctnall;  eiist- 
ing  tti  nature  ;  insomuch  that  beyond 
thelimitKof  utconomicalphGDumena, 
and  of  those  most  nearly  analoi^oni 
tn  them,  mBthcmatical  accntacj  is 
generallj  obtained  "at  the  eipeiiBe 
nf  the  reality  of  the  inquiry  ; "  while 
even  in  aBtronomiol  qaesCiuiu,  "not- 
withBtandin^the  admirable  Himplidty 
of  their  mathematical  elBineiits, 
feeUe  Intelligence  beoomea  incap 
of  following  out  effeotually  the  logical 
conibEnabiona  of  the  law*  on  which 
the  pheaomena  are  dependent,  aa 
BooD  BB  we  attempt  to  take  into 
timnltaneoua  coosideratioa  more  than 
two  or  three  eAsenti^  iDflueTicc&''  * 
Of  this,  the  problem  of  the  Three 
Bodies  has  already  been  citeci,  moi 
than  onoe,  Be  a  remarkable  iDfataiu:u 
the  complete  ■ohition  of  no  cintipa» 
tiiely  siinplo  a  quBitian  having  vainly 
tried  the  sldll  of  the  mint  profound 
mathematidana.  We  may  conoeire, 
tben,  how  chimerical  would  be  the 
hope  that  mathematical  pdnciptee 
conM  be  advautaKeousIy  applied  to 
phenomena  dc^ndent  on  the  mutual 
action  of  the  mnumerable  minute  par- 
ticles of  bodieB,  tx  those  of  chemistry, 
and  Ttitl  more  of  phyiiioli^  ;  and 
foe  ainiilar  reaaona  Uioae  prmdplea 
remain  inapplicable  to  the  still  more 
complex  inquirien,  the  Bubjeota  of 
which  ore  phenomena  of  lueiety  and 

The  value  of  matJiemKlJcal  ioBtruo- 
tion  aa  a  preparation  for  thoie  mom 
difficult  investigations  oonaists  in  the 
applioability  not  of  its  doctrines,  bnt 
of  its  method.  Mathematics  will 
ever  remiMn  the  most  perfect  type 
of  the  Deduotire  Method  in  general ; 
and  the  applications  of  mathematics 
to  the  deductive  branohea  of  physia«, 
fnrniah  the  «nly  school  in  which  phi- 
losophers can  efiectnally  learn  the 
moat  difficolt  and  important  portion 
of  their  art,  the  emplnyment  nf  tbe 
lawfl  of  simpler  phenomena  for  ex- 
plaining and  predicting  those  of  the 


more  oomplex.  These  gmunda  are 
rjuite  sufliciimt  for  deeming  matha- 
maticol  training  an  indiapenaabl* 
baaia  nf  real  acientific  education,  and 
regarding  (according  to  the  dintvm 
which  an  old  bat  nnautbantic  tradi- 
tion aaoribes  to  Plato)  one  who  is 
iyeiiiiiJTffiiTca,  as  wanting  ii 
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§  1.  The  method  of  aniving  at 
general  truths,  or  general  propoaitiom 
St  to  be  believed,  and  the  natnre 
of  the  evidence  ou  which  they  are 
grounded,  have  been  discussed,  as  Ear 
UB  space  and  the  writer's  facultica 
permitted,  in  tbs  twenty-four  preced- 
ing chai>teiE.  But  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  evidence  ts  not  always 
belief,  nor  even  suspension  of  judg- 
ment ;  it  is  Bomatimes  disbelief.  The 
philosophy,  therefore,  of  induction 
and  experimental  inquiry  is  incom- 
[dcte,  unless  the  grounds  not  only  of 
belief,  but  of  disbelief,  are  treated  of ; 
and  to  this  topic  we  shall  devote  onq, 
and  the  Goal,  chapter. 

By  disbelief  is  not  here  Ut  be  nnder- 
atnod  tbt  mere  absence  of  belief.  The 
ground  for  abstaining  from  belief  is 
fiimply  the  absence  or  inaulBoiency  of 
proof ;  and  in  conaidering  what  ia 
lufficient  evidauce  to  aujffiort  any 
^ven  conclusion,  wb  have  already,  by 
implication,  conBidered  what  evidence 
ia  not  sufficient  for  the  eame  puip:>ae. 
By  disbelief  is  here  meant,  not  the 
itote  of  mind  in  which  ire  form  no 


e  opinion  u 


■  oP, 


rdut  fltrengtii,  (whether 
the  tuBtiiiirray  of  others  or  on  our  own 
supposed  perceptions,)  were  produoed 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  we  should 
believe  that  the  witnesiea  spoke  f  ailiely, 


Tbat  tbere  are  sncb  cases,  no  one 
in  lilcely  to  dispute,  AsBertiauB  fur 
wliicfa  Uiere  is  abundant  poaittve  avi- 
dence  are  often  disbelieved,  on  account 
of  what  U  called  their  improbability, 
or  impossibility.  And  the  question 
for  consideration  is  what^  in  the  pro- 
saiit  case,  tbess  words  mean,  and  how 
far  and  in  what  airuumstances  the 
properties  which  they  express  are  BulE- 
oient  grounds  for  disbeliet 


;,  It  L 
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first  place,  that  the  poaitivi 
produced  in  support  of  an  assertKin 
which  is  Devertheleai  rejected  on  the 
score  of  impossibility  or  improbability, 
is  never  such  as  amounts  to  full  proof. 
It  is  always  grounded  on  anme  ap- 
proiimate  generalisation.  The  fact 
njay  have  been  asaerted  by  a  hundred 
witnenses  ;  but  there  are  many  eic- 
ceptious  to  the  universality  of  the 
generalisation  that  what  a  hundred 
witneBses  afRrm  is  true.  We  may 
■eem  to  oureelvoB  to  have  actually 
seen  the  fact ;  but,  tliat  wb  realty  see 
what  WB  think  we  see,  is  by  no  means 
an  univerual  truth;  our  organs  may 
have  been  in  a  morbid  state,  or  ws 
may  have  Infeii^d  someChiiig,  and 
hnagined  that  we  perceived  JL  The 
evidence,  then,  in  the  affirmative 
bsing  never  more  than  an  approxi- 
mate generalisation,  all  will  depend 
on  what  the  evidence  in  the  negative 
is.  If  that  also  rests  on  an  approxi- 
mate generalisation,  it  is  a  case  for 
ciHnparison  of  probabilities.  If  the 
approiimate  generalisations  leading 
to  the  ai&rmativB  are,  when  added 
tiigBther,  leaa  strong,  or  in  other 
words,  farther  from  being  universal, 
than  Uie  approximate  genBrahsaCiuns 
which  support  the  negative  side  of 
the  question,  the  proposition  is  said 
to  be  improbable,  and  is  to  be  disbe- 
lieved provisionally,  It,  hovnjver,  an 
alleged  fact  be  in  contradiction,  not 
to  any  number  of  approximate  gene- 
ralisations, but  tu  a  cumpleted  gene- 


ilisation  grounded  mi  a  ilgoroaa  In- 
duction, it  is  said  to  be  impossible, 
and  is  to  be  disbelieved  totally. 

This  last  prinoipl^  simple  and  evi- 
dent as  it  appeals,  is  the  doctrine 
which,  on  the  oucasioa  of  an  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  the  question  of  tlia 
credibility  of  miracles,  excited  so  vio- 
lent a  oontroverey.  Hume's  celebrated 
doctrine,  that  nothing  is  credible 
which  is  contradictory  to  experJencB 
variance  with  lawE  uf  nature,  is 
merely  this  very  plain  and  baimless 
proposition,  that  whatever  is  contra- 
dictory to  a  complete  induction  is  in- 
orediUe.  That  such  a  maxim  aa  this 
should  either  be  accounted  a  danger- 
oiu  heresy,  or  mistaken  for  a  greut 
and  recondite  truth,  speaku  ill  for  the 
state  oE  phtloaophiiial  speculation  oD 

But  docs 
very  statement  of  the  propositi 
imply  a  oontradiction  ?  An  alleged 
fact,  according  to  this  theory,  is  not 
to  be  believed  if  it  contradict  a  ooui- 
plets  inductiun.  But  it  is  esseqitial 
to  the  completenesB  of  an  induction 
that  it  shall  not  cont^radict  any  known 
fact.  It  is  not  then  a  prtiiui  prinripii 
to  say,  that  the  fact  ought  to  be  dis- 
believed because  the  induction  op- 
posed to  it  is  complete  ?  Hon  can 
we  have  a  right  to  declare  the  induc- 
tion complete,  while  facta,  supported 
by  credible  evidence,  present  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  iti 

I  answer,  we  have  that  right  when- 
ever the  scientific  canons  of  induction 
give  it  to  us ;  that  is,  whenever  the 
inductimi  eon  be  complete.  We  have 
it,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  causation 
in  which  there  has  been  an  experi- 
mcTitum,  crvcu.  If  an  antecedent  A, 
superadded  to  a  set  of  antecedents  io 
all  other  respects  unaltered,  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  effect  B  which  did  iiut 
exist  before,  A  is,  in  that  instaoce  ut 
least,  the  cause  of  B,  or  an  indispen< 
sable  part  of  its  cause  ;  and  if  A  be 
tried  again  with  many  totally  differmt 
seta  of  antecedsuts  and  B  still  foUowc, 
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Papeated  so  often,  nod  by  ao  ma 
pecijuua,  M  to  exclude  all  suppoalti 
of  error  in  the  observer,  a.  iaw  i>F 
nature  is  establkhed  [  and  so  long  as 
this  l&w  m  received  as  such,  the  as- 
eertion  that  on  any  particuliu  occa- 
sion A  took  plane,  and  yet  B  did  not 
folio  w,  witAoiit  ana  covnterm^  Ingcaaie, 
must  be  disbelieved.  Such  an  aaeer- 
tion  re  not  to  be  credited  an  any  Igbb 
esidenee  than  what  would  enffioa  to 
osertum  the  law.  The  general  truths, 
that  whatever  baa  a  b^pnnitig  has  a 
cause,  and  that  when  none  but  tlie 
Bame  otiusea  exist,  the  aanie  effects 
follow.  leet  OD  the  atrongeet  indncti 
evidence  possible;  tbe  propositi 
that  things  affirmed  by  CTen  a  crowd 
of  reapm^table  witnessee  are  true,  i 
but  an  approximate  generalisation  . 
and — even  if  ne  fanuy  we  actually 
saw  or  felt  the  fact  which  is  in 
tradiction  to  the  law— what  a  human 
being  can  see  la  no  more  than  a  act 
of  appearances  ;  from  which  the  real 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  is  merely 
an  inference,  and  in  this  inference  ap- 
proximate geaeraliBationB  usually  have 
a  large  ahare.  If,  therefore,  we  make 
our  election  to  hold  by  the  law,  no 
quantity  of  evidence  whatever  ought 
to  persuade  us  that  there  hue  occurred 
anything  in  contradiotion  to  it.  If. 
indeed,  the  evidence  produced  is  such 
that  it  is  more  likoiy  that  the  set  of 
observaUonaandexperimenta on  which 
the  law  rests  should  have  been  inac- 
curately performed  or  incorrectly  in- 
terpreted, than  that  the  evidence  in 
question  should  be  false,  we  may  be- 
lieve the  evidence  ;  but  then  we  must 
abandon  the  law.  And  since  the  hiw 
was  received  on  what  seemed  s  com- 
plete induction,  it  can  only  be  rejec- 
ted on  evidence  equivalent ;  namely, 
as  being  inconsistent  not  with  any 
number  of  approximate  generalisa- 
tiona,  but  with  some  other  and  betti.<r 
established  law  ut  nature.  This  ei- 
treme  case  of  a  conflict  between  two 
supposed  laws  of  nature  has  probably 
never  actually  oucurrod  where,  in  the 
process  of  investigating  both  the  laws, 
tbe  true  canons  of  scientific  induction 
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rejection  of  one  of  the  supposed  laws. 
It  would  prove  that  there  must  be  a 
flaw  in  the  logical  process  by  which 
either  one  or  the  other  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  if  there  be  so,  that  sup- 
posed general  truth  is  no  truth  at  nil. 
We  cannot  admit  a  proposition  aa  a 
law  of  nature,  and  yet  believe  a  fact 
in  real  contradiction  to  it  We  muat 
disbelieve  the  alleged  fact,  or  believe 
that  wo  were  mistaken  in  admitting 
the  supposed  law. 

But  In  order  that  any  alleged  fnct 
should  be  contradictory  to  a  law  of 
causation,  the  allegation  must  be,  not 
simply  that  the  cause  existed  without 
being  followed  by  the  eflect,  for  that 
would  be  no  uncommon  occurrence ; 
but  that  this  happened  in  the  ^isence 
of  any  adequate  counteracting  cause. 
Now  in  the  case  of  an  allied  miracle, 
the  sasertioD  la  the  exact  oppoaite  of 
this.  It  ia,  that  the  effect  was  de- 
feated, not  in  the  absence,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  counteracting  cauae. 
namely,  a  direct  mterpoEition  of  an 
act  of  the  will  of  some  being  who  has 
power  over  nature  ;  and  in  particular 
of  a  Being  whose  will  being  assumtd 
to  have  endowed  all  the  causes  with 
the  powers  by  which  they  produce 
their  effects,  may  well  be  supposed 
able  to  counteract  them.  A  miracle 
(as  was  justly  remarked  by  Brown') 
is  no  contradiction  to  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect ;  it  is  a  new  effect,  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  the  iutroduc- 
tion  of  a  new  cause.  Of  tbe  adequacy 
of  that  causa,  if  present,  there  can  be 
no  donbt ;  and  the  only  autecedent 
improbability  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  miracle  is  the  improbability 
that  any  such  cause  exitited. 

All,  therefore^  which  Hume  haamade 
out,  and  this  he  must  be  considered  to 
ive  made  out,  is,  that  (at  least  in  the 
iperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
natural  agenciea,  which  leaves  it  al- 
ways poSBible  that  sonuj  of  the  physi- 
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oil  antecedenta  rokf  hare  been  biddeo 
from  hb)  no  ovidenoe  can  prove  B 
miracle  to  nny  one  who  did  not  pre> 
viotuly  believe  the  eilatence  of  a  Being 
or  beings  with  auptmBitural  power, 
or  who  believe.'!  himeelt  to  hsve  full 
proof  tbat  the  ch&ractGr  of  the  Being 
whom  he  reaogniaeB  is  inDonsiiibent 
with  hia  having  Been  fit  to  inlerfere 
on  the  eooaiuon  in  que^on. 

If  we  do  not  ^ready  believe  in 
HiipBrnatunJ  agenci™,  nO  miracle  Cin 
prove  to  va  their  exhtenoa.  Theroir- 
acle  iteelf,  considered  merely  at  nn 
eitraordiiMry  fact,  maj  be  aatiefoc- 
torily  oertified  by  our  aenaes  or  by 
testiinony;  bntnothing  can  ever  prove 
that  it  is  a  miriMlc :  there  in  etill 
another  posaible  hypotheaiB,  that  of  its 
being  the  result  of  aome  unknown 
natr^al  cause ;  and  this  poaaibility 
ramnot  be  ao  completely  ahut  out  as 
to  leave  no  alternative  but  that  of 
admitting  the  exiutenoe  and  inlwven- 
tion  of  a  Being  superior  to  nutura. 
Those,  howDVHT.  who  ^rmdy  believe 
in  BHch  a  Being,  bav«  two  hypotheBea 
to  ohooae  frnm,  n  aupematural  and  an 
unknovn  natunl  agency  ;  and  thej 
have  to  judge  which  of  the  two  is  the 
most  probable  in  the  partioalar  ooae. 
In  forming  this  judgment,  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  questjon  will  be 
the  ctmfonnity  of  the  roaulfr  to  the 
lows  of  the  suppoaed  agent,  that  ie, 
to  the  chnraober  of  the  Beity  as  they 
conoeive  it.  But,  with  the  knowledge 
which  wo  now  piwaess  of  the  geoeraJ 
nnlfonnity  of  the  cuiirae  of  nature, 
rriigion,  fallowing  in  the  wake  of 
Kienee,  has  \>ean  compelled  ti 
knewleidge  the  government  of 
universe  »a  being  on  the  whole  carried 
on  tinrgeneral  tawa,  and  not  by  special 
interpositions.  To  whoever  holds  thia 
belief,  there  is  a  general  preHumption 
against  any  supposition  of  divine 
agency  not  operating  throu^  general 
laws,  or.  in  other  words,  there  ' 
antecedtint  improbability  in  every 
tniracle,  whicdi.  in  order  to  outweigh 
it,  teqiiiraa  an  extraordinary  strength 
of  antecedent  probability  derived  from 
the  apeaial  oircuautMion  of  the  case, 


%  J.  It  appears  fmm  wb»t  hi 
id,  Hiat  the  assertion  tbat  a 
IB  been  defeated  of  an  effect  which 

connected  with  it  by  a  completely 

certained  law  of  causation,  ic  to  be 

xbelieved  or  not,  according  to  tb« 

probal»lity  or  improbability  that  there 

To 
eBtimat«  of  this  is  not  more 
difficntt  than  of  other  probabilities. 
With  regard  to  all  jtnatim  cauiea  cap- 
able of  couuterocting  the  given  cauMa. 
we  have  generally  same  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  fnqnenoy  or  rarity  of 
their  oocorrenee,  from  nbich  we  may 
draw  an  inference  as  to  the  ante- 
cedent improbabiliiy  of  their  haring 
been  present  in  any  pMtionlar  case. 
And  neither  in  toapeot  to  kuown  not 
unknown  caueea  are  we  required  ti> 
proDounoe  on  the  probability  of  thrir 
existing  in  nature,  but  only  of  tiieir 
having  existed  at  the  time  and  plaoe 
at  wiiich  the  transaction  is  alleged 
to  have  happened.  We  ore  eeldom, 
therefore,  without  the  means  Iwbeti 
the  ciniumatances  of  the  cute  un  at 
all  kuown  to  ua)  of  judgii^  bow  far 
it  is  likely  that  such  a  cams  ahouM 
have  exists  at  tbat  time  and  plaoe 
wiUiont  manifesting  Its  preunoe  by 
some  other  marks,  uid  (in  the  caae  tk 
an  unknown  cause)  without  having 
hitherto  manifested  its  existanoe  in 
nny  other  instance.  Aocording  as 
thi^  cirouitistanoe,  or  the  faJesty  of 
thr  testimony,  appears  orare  impro- 
bable, that  is.  conflicts  with  an  aji^iroxi- 
miiCe  generaJisatim  of  a  higher  oida, 
we  believe  the  teatinumy,  or  diabdieve 
It,  with  a  Btronfer  or  a  weaker  degree 
of  conviction  according  to  the  prepon- 
derance, at  leset  nntll  we  have  sifted 
the  matter  farther. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  case  in  whioh 
the  alleged  fact  conflicts,  or  appeaza 
to  oonflict,  with  a  i«al  law  of  OHOsa- 
tion.  But  a  more  common  case,  per- 
haps, is  that  of  its  conflicting  with 
imifomiitieB  of  mere  co-existence,  nut 
proved  to  be  dependent  on  causation  i 
in  other  words,  with  the  propertiei  of 
Kinds.     It  ii  with  these  unifonnitieE 
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principally  that  the  marvellouB  fetories 
related  by  travellers  are  apt  to  be  at 
Tariance,  as  of  men  with  tails  or  with 
wings,  and  (until  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence) of  flying  fish ;  or  of  ice,  in  the 
celebrated  anecdote  of  the  Dutch  tra- 
vellers and  the  king  of  Siam.  Facts 
of  this  description,  facts  previously 
unheard  of,  but  which  could  not  from 
any  known  law  of  causation  be  pro- 
nounced impossiUe,  are  what  Hume 
characterises  as  not  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, but  merely  unconformable 
to  it;  and  Bentham,  in  his  treatise 
on  Evidence,  denominates  them  facts 
disconformable  in  tpecie,  as  distin- 
guished from  such  as  are  disconform- 
able in  toto  or  in  degree. 

In  a  case  of  this  description,  the 
fact  asserted  is  the  existence  of  a  new 
Kind,  which  in  itself  is  not  in  the 
Hlightest  degree  incredible,  and  only 
to  be  rejected  if  the  improbability 
that  any  variety  c^  object  existing  at 
the  particular  place  and  time  should 
not  have  been  discovered  sooner,  be 
greater  than  that  of  error  or  men- 
dacity in  the  witnesses.  Accordingly, 
such  assertions,  when  made  by  cre- 
dible persons,  and  of  unexplored  places, 
are  not  disbelieved,  but  at  most  re- 
garded as  requiring  confirmation  from 
subsequent  observers  ;  unless  the  al- 
leged properties  of  the  supposed  new 
Kind  are  at  variance  with  known  pro- 
perties of  some  larger  kind  which  in- 
cludes it ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless, 
in  tiie  new  Kind  which  is  asserted  to 
exist,  some  properties  are  said  to  have 
been  found  disjoined  from  others  which 
have  always  been  known  to  accom- 
pany them  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Pliny's 
men,  or  any  other  kind  of  animal  of 
a  structure  different  from  that  which 
has  always  been  foimd  to  oo-exist 
Avith  animal  life.  On  the  mode  of 
•dealing  with  any  such  case,  little 
needs  be  added  to  what  has  been 
said  on  the  same  topic  in  the  twenty- 
;second  chapter.*  When  the  uni- 
formities of  co-existence  which  the 
4klleged  fact  would  vic^te  are  such 
as  to  raise  a  strong  presumption  of 
•  Supra,  pp.  1631  384- 


their  being  the  result  of  oausation, 
the  fact  which  conflicts  with  ihem 
is  to  be  disbelieved,  at  least  pro- 
visionally, and  subject  to  further  in- 
vestigation. When  the  presumption 
amounts  to  a  virtual  certainty,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  general  structure  of 
organised  beings,  the  only  question 
requiring  consideration  is  whether, 
in  phenomena  so  little  understood, 
tliere  may  not  be  liabilities  to  coun- 
teraction from  causes  hitherto  un- 
known ;  or  whether  the  phenomena 
may  not  be  capable  of  originating  in 
some  other  way,  which  would  pro- 
duce a  different  set  of  derivative  uni- 
formities. Where  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  flying-fish,  or  the  omithorhyn- 
chus)  the  generalisation  to  which  the 
alleged  fact  would  be  an  exception 
is  very  special  tuid  of  limited  range, 
neither  of  the  above  suppositions  can 
be  deemed  very  improbable ;  and  it  is 
generally,  in  the  case  of  such  alleged 
anomalies,  wise  to  suspend  our  judg- 
ment, pending  the  subsequent  in- 
quiries, which  will  not  fail  to  confirm 
the  assertion  if  it  be  true.  But  when 
the  generalisation  is  very  comprefa^i- 
sive,  embracing  a  vast  number  and 
variety  of  observations,  and  covering 
a  considerable  province  of  the  domain 
of  nature,  then,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  fully  explained,  such  an 
empirical  law  comes  near  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  ascertained  law  of  causa- 
tion, and  any  alleged  exception  to  it 
cannot  be  admitted,  unless  on  the  evi- 
dence of  some  law  of  causation  proved 
by  a  sUll  more  complete  induction. 

Such  uniformities  in  the  course  of 
nature  as  do  not  bear  marks  of  being 
the  results  of  causation,  are,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  admissible  as  uni- 
versal truths  with  a  degree  of  cre- 
dence proportioned  to  their  generality. 
Those  which  are  true  of  all  things 
whatever,  or  at  least  which  are  totally 
independent  of  the  varieties  of  Kinds, 
namely,  the  laws  of  number  and  ex- 
tension, to  which  we  may  add  the  law 
of  causation  itself,  are  probably  the 
only  ones,  an  exception  to  which  is 
I  absolutely    and    permanently   incre* 
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dible.  Aconrdingly,  it  la 
Buppoeed  to  be  oontinidiocorj  ui  cneBe 
lavs,  or  tu  sums  others  coming  near 
to  them  in  generality,  tbat  the  word 
impossibility  (at  least  latnl  impoaai- 
bility)  iie«uiB  tu  be  generati;  conflned. 
VioJationa  of  otht^r  luwB,  '>{  specinl 
laws  of  cauiiatian  far  Instaiuis,  are 
Baid,  by  persons  studious  of  aconraoy 
in  sapreBBioD,  to  be  impassible  in  the 
circiivuilanca  of  Ike  «ue,  or  impos- 
sible nnleas  some  cause  had  eiiated 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  particular 
cue.*  Of  no  SBeerCion,  not  in  con- 
tradiction to  some  of  these  very  generai 
laws,  will  more  than  improbability  be 
asserted  by  any  cautious  person  ;  and 
improbability  not  of  the  highest  de- 
gree, unleBB  the  time  and  place  In 
which  the  fact  is  said  to  bare  oc- 
curred, render  it  almost  certain  that 
the  anomaly,  if  real,  cuuld  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  other  observem. 
Suspension  of  judgment  is  in  all  other 
cuies  the  resource  of  the  judicious 
inquirer,  provided  the  testiiaony  in 
favour  of  the  anomaly  presents,  when 
well  lifted,  no  siM^iiciou*  ciroom- 
ttances. 

But  the  testimony  ia  scarcely  ever 
found  to  stand  that  test  in  cases  in 
which  the  anomaly  ia  not  real.  Id 
the  instances  on  record  in  which  a 
great  number  of  witnesses,  of  good 
repntation  andscientific  acqitirem  euts, 
have  testiflsd  to  the  truth  of  some- 
thing which  has  turned  ont  untrue, 
there  have  almost  always  been  cir- 
cumstances which,  to  a  keen  observer 
who  had  taken  due  pains  to  sift  tbe 
matter,  would  haverendered  the  testi- 
mony untrustworthy.  There  have 
generally  been  means  of  accountiog 

nIbTTvi  givw  OA  tbe  dD&oition  of  an  tni- 
possibill^,  tbat  which  there  silsts  In  the 
wDridna  caiue  adequate  tu  produce.  Ttus 
definition  dints  uut  tske  In  such  Imptsai- 
biUties  OB  tbese-thst  t^o  nnd  two  should 
nuUcB  five ;  thai  two  atndgbt  linen  ehould 
enclose  •.  sunue;  or  tbit  snytblnE  ehoiild 
bejiQ  to  eilat  without  a  cnrae.  I  ouq 
(blnk  oC  DO  doenitlDn  ol  ImpossibiUt; 
oomprahanalTB  onough  to  laeluda  sU  Iti 
variotlBS,  aiucpt  the  one  whidi  I  bava 
given,  vii.  An  ImpiMklbilfty  ia  that,  the 
troth,  ol  which  would  couOlst  with  s  coni- 
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misds  of  the  alleged  percipients  bv 
falladouB  appearance* ;  or  aome  epi- 
demic delusion,  propagated  by  Che 
contagious  inflnence  of  popular  feel- 
ing, has  been  concerned  in  the  case  i 
or  souie  strong  interest  bea  been  im- 
plicated— religious  zeal,  party  feeling, 
vanity,  or  at  least  tbe  passion  for  tbe 
marvellous,  in  persons  stmngly  sus- 
ceptible of  it.  Wheu  nooe  of  theae 
or  simitar  circumstances  eiifit  to  ac- 
count for  the  apparent  strength  a( 
tbe  testimony  ;  and  where  the  asser- 
tion Is  not  in  contradiction  either  to 
those  universal  laws  which  know  no 
oouuteraction  or  anomaly,  or  to  the 
generalisations  next  in  comprehen- 
siveness to  them,  but  would  only 
amount,  if  admitted,  to  the  exiBt- 
ence  of  an  unknown  cause  or  an 
otiumalous  Kind,  In  clrcumatanoes 
not  so  thoroughly  explored  but  that 
it  is  credible  that  things  hitherto 
unknown  may  still  come  to  light;  s 
cautious  person  will  neither  adroit 
nor  reject  the  testimony,  but  will 
wiut  for  confinnaticn  at  other  times 
and  from  other  unconnected  sources. 
Such  ought  to  have  been  the  conduct 
of  the  King  of  Sism  when  the  Dutch 
travellera  affirmed  to  him  tbe  exist- 
ence of  ice.  But  an  ignorant  person 
is  as  obstinate  in  hia  contemptuous  In- 
credulity as  he  is  unreasonably  cndu. 
lous.  Anything  unlike  hte  own  narrow 
experience  he  disbelieves  if  it  flatten 
no  propensity  i  any  nursery  tale  is 
swallowed  implicitly  by  him  if  it  does. 

S  4-  I  shall  now  advert  to  a  vary 
seriouB  misapprehension  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  subject,  which  bais  been 
plete  luiJuetlDU,  that  la,  with  the  tiost 
cuocluBive  ovldonce  which  wo  poassM  of 
unlveraal  liuUi. 

As  to  the  reputed  ImpasfllbillUfls  which 
toBt  ou  no  oUuir  grounds  than  our  Ignor- 
ance cl  lay  eBUsa  enpabte  of  prodaclng  tba 
auppoaed  etfects,  very  few  of  thom  are 
cartiilnlT  ImpoBalbla,  or  ponuanentlr  In- 
credible.   The  facts  of  tnvelllUB  Hvsntj 
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"Mininitted  by  Bome  of  the 
itgaioBt  Hume's  Eisaa;  an  Mii'aclea, 
and  hy  Biahcpp  Butltr  before  them, 
in  their  anxiety  to  det<trny  what  ap- 
penred  tii  them  a  formidabie  weapon 
(if  aesanit  ogainat  the  Cbrintian  reli- 
gion, and  the  effect  of  which  is  en- 
tirely to  oonf  ound  the  doctrine  of  the 
tironndB  of  Disbelief.  The  mistake 
consists  in  ovellaokiDg  the  distinction 
between  (what  may  be  called)  impro- 
bability before  the  Eaot  and  improba- 
biUty  after  it;  or  (since,  ae  Mr.  Venn 
renmrk",  the  distinction  of  past  and 
future  is  not  the  material 
Btance)  between  the  itqprobability  of  a 
mere  guess  being  right  and  the  impro- 
bability of  an  alleged  fact  being  true. 
Many  ecents  are  altogether  im- 
probable to  OS  before  they  have  hap- 
(lened,  or  before  we  are  mfonued  of 
their  happening,  which  ate  not  in  the 
least  incredible  when  we  are  informed 
of  them,  because  not  contrary  to  any, 
even  approximate,  induotion.  In  the 
cast  of  a  perfectly  fair  die,  the  chances 
are  five  to  one  againut  throwing  ace, 
that  is,  ace  will  he  thrown  on  an 
average  only  ones  in  six  throws.  But 
this  it  no  reason  against  believing 
that  ace  was  thrown  on  a  given  oc- 
casion, if  any  credible 
it,  since,  though  ace  is  only  thrown 
once  in  six  times,  »ifli«  number  which 
is  only  thrown  once  in  bii  times 
have  been  thrown  if  the  die  waa 
thrown  Bt  alL  The  improbability, 
then,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
nesa,  of  any  fact  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
believing it,  if  the  nature  of  the  case 
renders  it  certain  that  either  that  or 
sotnethiug  equally  improbable,  that 
is,  equally  unusual,  did  happen.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  for  even  if  the  other  five 
sides  of  the  die  were  all  twos  or  all 
threes,  yet  as  aoe  would  still  on  the 
average  come  up  once  ia  every  six 
throws,  its  coming,  up  in  a  "given 
throw  would  be  not  in  any  way  con- 
tradictory to  experience  If  we  dis- 
believed all  facts  which  had  the 
chances  against  them  befarehani 

ivthing. 
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the  moment  before  we  were  so  told, 
the  chances  against  his  having  died 
nn  that  day  may  have  been  ten  thon- 
sand  to  ime  ;  bnt  sinae  he  was  certain 
■r,  and  when 
he  died  must  necessarily  die  on  some 
larticolar  day,  while  the  preponder- 
LT^ce  of  chances  is  very  great  ag^nst 
iveiy  day  in  partdcular,  enperience 
affords  no  ground  for  discrediting 
any  testimony  whieh  may  be  pro- 
duced to  the  event's  having  taken 

iias  been  considered,  by  Dr. 
Campbell  and  others,  as  a  complete 
answer  to  Hume's  doctrine  (that 
things  ore  inoredible  whieb  are  eon- 
trary  to  the  uniform  course  nf  ex- 
perience) that  we  do  not  disbelieve, 
merely  becaose  the  chances  were 
igainst   them,  things  i        '  ' 


number  of  times, 
whatever  is  shown  by  observation,  or 
can  be  proved  from  lavrs  of  nature,  to 
"1  a  oertain  proporliiin  (how- 
lall)  of  the  whde  inimber  of 
possible  cases,  is  not  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, though  we  are  right  in  dis- 
believing it  if  some  other  supposition 
respecting  the  matter  in  qnestion  in- 
less  departun 
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cient  to  ahuke  our  belief  in  the  law 
itiielf.  But  between  thexe  two  cUsaes 
of  events  there  ie  an  intermediate 
dlaABf  conetaldng  of  what  ore  comiuDnly 
termed.  Coinoidences  :  in  other  wonU, 
those  cumbiii&tionB  of  chances  whiob 
prsReiit  some  peculiar  and  unexpected 
Tegalatit}',  tLSHimilating  them,  in  so 
fai,  to  the  TKHulta  of  b.n'.  Aa  if,  far 
eiample,  in  a  lottery  of  a  thousand 
tickete,  the  numberB  should  be  drawn 
in  the  exiuit  ardor  of  ivhat  are  called 
the  natural  nutnbere,  I,  2,  3,  Ac 
Wb  hare  atill  to  ooniuder  the  prin- 
(^e«  of  evidence  iqiplioable  to  thia 
case  :  wliether  there  is  an;  difFerence 
iKtween  ouncidences  and  ordinary 
events  in  the  amount  of  teatimmy 
or  other  evidwiea  neoeaaary  to  render 
them  credible. 

It  ia  certain  that,  an  every  mtional 
plinoiple  of  expectation,  a  onnbiiia- 
tioD  of  thia  peculiar  sort  may  be 
expected  quite  sa  oFtmi  as  any  other 
given  series  of  a  thousand  nunibers  ; 
that  witli  perfectly  fair  dice,  sixes 
will  Ije  thro\vn  twice,  thrice,  or  any 
number  of  times  in  suoceuion,  quite 
aa  often  in  a  thousand  or  a  million 


thro« 


other 
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numbers  fixed  upon  beforehand  ;  and 
that  no  judicious  player  would  give 
greater  odds  against  the  one  series 
than  against  the  other.  Notwith- 
standing this,  there  is  a  general  dia- 
poaition  to  regard  the  one  as  much 
more  improbable  than  tbe  other,  and 
aa  requiring  much  stronger  evidence 
to  make  it  credible.  Such  is  the 
force  of  this  impression,  that  it  has 
led  some  thinkers  to  the  conclusion, 
that  nature  has  greater  diificulty  in 
produoing  regular  combinations  Uian 
inregoliir  ones ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  aome  general  tendency 
of  tbinga,  aome  law,  wbich  prsvents 
regular  combinationa  from  occurring, 
or  at  least  btaa  occurring  aa  often  as 
others.  Among  these  thinkers  may 
be  numbered  D'Altunberti  who,  in 
an  Essay  on  Frobabilitiea  to  be  found 
in  the  hfth  volume  of  his  MHangei, 
cimtbuds  that  regular  combinations, 
though  equally  probable  acvotding  to 


the  mathematical  theory  wittt 
Dthen,  are  physically  less  prnk 
He  appeals  to  common  sensi?,  or,  ii 
other  words,  to  common  impresuona ; 
saying,  if  dice  thrown  repeatedly  in 
our  presence  gave  sixes  every  time, 
should  we  not,  before  the  number  of 
throws  had  reached  ten,  (not  to  apeak 
of  thousands  of  millionx, )  be  ready  to 
atSrui.  with  the  most  poaitive  convic- 
tion, that  the  dice  were  false  F 

The  common  and  natural  inqni^ 
aioB  is  in  favour  of  D'Alembert :  tb« 
regular  series  would  be  thought  mruch 
more  unlikely  than  an  irregular.  But 
this  common  imprea^ion  is,  I  appre- 
hend, merely  grounded  on  the  fast, 
that  scarcely  anybody  remembem  to 
have  ever  seen  one  of  these  peculiar 
ouincidences  1  the  reason  of  which  is 
simply  that  no  one's  experience  ex- 
tends to  anything  like  the  sumber 
of  trials  within  which  that  or  any 
other  given  Combination  of  events  enii 
be  expected  to  happen.  The  chance 
oE  sixes  on  a  single  throw  of  twn  dice 
being  ^,  the  chance  of  sixes  tun 
times  in  tnicceesion  is  i  divided  by 
the  tenth  power  of  36  ;  [n  other  words. 
such  a  ooncurrence  ia  only  likely  to 
happen  onoe  in  3,656,158,440,061,976 
trials,  a  uuuiber  which  no  dice-player'e 
experience  comes  up  to  &  millitmth 
part  of.  But  if,  instead  of  sixes  ten 
Ciiuea,  any  other  given  nDccessioa  of 
ten  throws  had  been  fixed  npon,   it 

onld  have  been  exactly  as  unliiialv 


L   any  individual's   experionoe 


that 


occurred  ;  although  this  does  not  Man 
eijually  improbable,  because  no  one 
would  be  likely  to  have  remembered 
whether  it  had  ocmuTud  or  not, 
and  because  the  comparison  is  tacitly 
made,  not  between  sixes  ten  times  and 
any  one  particuhir  aeries  of  throws, 
but  between  all  regular  and  all  nreg^. 
lar  successions  taken  tngetber. 

That  (aa  D'Alembert  aays)  if  tiie 
succession  of  sixes  was  actually 
thrown  before  our  eyes,  vre  should 
aaoribe  it  not  to  chanoe,  but  to  an- 
faimess  lu  the  dice,  ia  iiiiquesljonably 
true.     But  thia  arises  from  a  totally 
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di£Ferent  principla.  We  should  then 
be  considering,  not  the  probability  of 
the  fact  in  itself,  bat  the  comparative 
probability  with  which,  when  it  is 
known  to  have  happened,  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to  one  or  to  another  cause.  The 
regular  series  is  not  at  all  less  likely 
than  the  irregular  one  to  be  brought 
about  by  chance,  but  it  is  much  more 
likely  than  the  irregular  one  to  be 
produced  by  design,  or  by  some  gene- 
ral cause  operating  through  the  struc- 
ture of  the  dice.  It  is  the  nature  of 
casual  combinations  to  produce  a 
repetition  of  the  same  event,  as  often 
and  no  oftener  than  any  other  series 
of  eventa  But  it  is  the  nature  of 
general  causes  to  reproduce^  in  the 
same  circumstances,  always  the  same 
event.  Common  sense  and  science 
alike  dictate  that,  all  other  things 
being  the  same,  we  should  rather 
attribute  the  effect  to  a  cause  which, 
if  real,  would  be  very  likely  to  pro- 
duce it,  than  to  a  cause  which  would 
be  very  imlikely  to  produce  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Laplace's  sixth  theorem, 
which  we  demonstrated  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  difference  of  probability 
arismg  from  the  superior  efficacy  of 
the  constant  cause,  unfairness  in  the 
dice,  would  after  a  very  few  throws 
far  outweigh  any  antecedent  proba- 
bility which  there  could  be  against  its 
existence. 

D'Alembert  should  have  put  the 
question  in  another  manner.  He 
should  have  supposed  that  we  had 
ourselves  previously  tried  the  dice, 
and  knew  by  ample  experience  that 
they  were  fair.  Another  person  then 
tries  them  in  our  absence,  and  assures 
us  that  he  threw  sixes  ten  times  in 
succession.  Is  the  assertion  credible 
or  not?  Here  the  effect  to  be  ac- 
counted for  is  not  the  occurrence 
itself,  but  the  fact  of  the  witness's  as- 
serting it.  This  may  arise  either 
from  its  having  really  happened,  or 
from  some  other  cause.  What  we 
have  to  estimate  is  the  comparative 
probability  of  these  two  suppositions. 

If  the  witness  affirmed  that  he  had 
thrown  any  other  series  of  numbers, 


supposing  him  to  be  a  person  of 
veracity  and  tolerable  accuracy,  and 
to  profess  that  he  took  particular 
notice^  we  should  believe  him.  But 
the  ten  sixes  are  exactly  as  likely  to 
have  been  really  thrown  as  the  other 
series.  If,  therefore,  this  assertion 
is  less  credible  than  the  other,  the 
reason  must  be^  not  that  it  is  less 
likely  than  the  other  to  be  made 
truly,  but  that  it  is  more  likely  than 
the  other  to  be  made  falsely. 

One  reason  obviously  presents  itself 
why  what  is  called  a  cmncidepce 
should  be  oftener  asserted  falsely 
than  an  ordinary  combination.  It 
excites  wonder.  It  gratifies  the  love 
of  the  marvellous.  The  motives, 
therefore,  to  falsehood,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  of  which  is  the  desire 
to  astonish,  operate  more  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  kind  of  assertion  than 
of  the  other  kind.  Thus  far  there  is 
evidently  more  reason  for  discrediting 
an  alleged  coincidence,  than  a  state- 
ment in  itself  not  more  probable,  but 
which  if  made  would  not  be  thought 
remarkivble.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  presumption  on 
this  ground  would  be  the  other  way. 
There  are  some  witnesses  who,  the 
more  extraordinary  an  occurrence 
might  appear,  would  be  the  more 
anxious  to  verify  it  by  the  utmost 
carefulness  of  observation  before  they 
would  venture  to  believe  it,  and  still 
more  before  they  would  assert  it  to 
others. 

§  6.  Independently,  however,  of 
any  peculiar  chances  of  mendacity 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  asser- 
tion, Laplace  contends,  that  merely 
on  the  general  ground  of  the  falli- 
bility of  testimony,  a  coincidence  is 
not  credible  on  the  same  amount  of 
testimony  on  which  we  should  be 
warranted  in  believing  an  ordinary 
combination  of  events.  In  order  to 
do  justice  to  his  argument,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  it  by  the  example 
chosen  by  himself. 

If,  says  L^lace,  there  were  one 
thousand  tickets  in  a  box,  and  one 
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only  him  been  drawn  out,  then  if  an 
pye-witnesa  aRinnB  that  the  number 
drawn  wm  79,  this,  thonjth  tie 
chances  vers  ggg  in  1000  tigninist  it, 
is  not  on  that  acmnnt  the  less 
credible;  its  credibilitj  i»  equal  to 
the  ftnteeedent  probability  of  thewit- 
neaa's  veriieity.  Bnt  if  there  were  in 
tbe  box  999  blaak  balls  and  only  one 
white,  and  the  witnesB  affirms  that 
the  white  ball  was  drawn,  the  oii«e 
urcording  to  Laplace  ia  vtry  different : 
the  credibility  of  hia  asaertion  is  but 
a  nmall  fraction  of  what  it  was  in  the 
former  case  ;  the  reason  of  the  ditler- 


apeaking  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  cane,  be  of  a  Idnd  whose  credi- 
Ulity  falls  materially  short  of  cer- 
tainty: let  UB  luppoBe,  then,  the 
eredibility  of  tbe  witness  in  the  cane 

auppoee  that  in  eveiy  ten  statements 
which  the 
average  are  current  and  one  incorrect. 
Let  ns  now  suppose  that  there  have 
taken  place  a  auffident  number  of 
drawings  to  exhaust  all  the  possible 
combinations,  the  witness  deposing  in 
every  one.  In  one  case  out  of  every 
ten  in  all  these  drawings  he  will 
actually  have  made  a  false  announce- 
"  "  ■'  "  le  of  the  thou- 
id  tickets  thesefalse  announcements 
will  have  been  diatribated  impartially 
over  all  tlie  numbers,  and  of  the  999 
cases  in  whicli  No.  79  was  not  drawn, 

which  it  wan  annount»d.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  case  of  the  thousand 
balls,  {the  annonneement  being  always 
either  "black"  or  "white,")  if  white 
was  not  drawn,  and  there  was  a  Ealae 
announcement,  that  false  announcn- 
!  been  wlrite  ■  and 
»  by  the  siippoaition  there  wna  a 

thnes,  white  will  have  been  announoed 
falsely  in  one-tenth  part  of  all  the  cases 
in  which  it  was  not  drawn,  that  is.  in 
one-tenth  part  of  999  oases  out  of  every 
thousand.  White,  then,  is  drawn,  on 
an  average,  exactly  as  often  aa  No,  79, 


n  tiTnH)  lUI  r^thit      ' 


but  it  is  announced,  wttlontl 
been  reaDy  drawn,  999  times  Wl  & 
as  No.  79  ;  the  announcement  there- 
fore reqoirea  a  much  greater  amonnt 
of  teatimonj  to  render  it  credible.* 

To  make  this  argument  valid  it 
must  of  course  be  supposed  that  the 
announcemonta  made  by  the  witnem 
are  averse  specimena  of  his  geaeial 
veracity  and  accoraoy,  or  at  least 
that  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  bo 
in  the  caae  of  the  black  and  white 
balls  than  In  the  case  of  the  thousuid 
tickets.  This  amamption,  however, 
is  not  warranted.  A  person  la  far 
lesB  likely  to  mistake  who  has  only 
one  form  of  error  to  guard  againat, 
than  if  he  hod  999  different  errors  to 
avoid.  For  instance,  in  the  example 
choaen,  a  messenger  who  might  make 
a  mistake  nnce  in  ten  times  in  report- 
ing the  number  drawn  in  a  lottery, 
might  not  err  once  in  a  thousand 
limes  if  sent  simply  to  observe 
whether  a  ball  was  black  or  white. 
Laplace's  argument,  therefore,  ia 
faulty  even  oa  applied  to  his  own 
case.  Still  Ikss  can  that  case  bo  re- 
ceived as  completely  representii^  all 
cases  of  ouincidence,  L^lace  has  so 
contrived  hia  example,  that  though 
black  anawers  to  999  distinct  possi- 
bilities, and  white  only  to  one,  the 
witness  has  nevertheless  no  bias  which 
can  make  him  prefer  black  to  white. 
The  witness  did  not  know  that  there 
were  999  black  balls  in  the  box  and 
only  one  white  ;  or  if  lie  did,  Laplace 
has  taken  cam  to  make  all  the  999 
cases  BO  undiatinguishably  alike,  that 
there  ia  hardly  a  possibility  of  any 

■  Hot.  howoioT,  u  m<Kht  at  fint  abht 
oppeof,  950  tlmflB  as  m<iob,  A  oo»TuBto 
iDslfiis  at  the  cnssa  ihowi  tjiat  <ilwwi 
oHuintng  QiB  Toncltii  ot  the  wltnsM  to 
be  A)  in  iotOoo  drnwluw,  the  dtawbig  of 
So.  JO  will  uociir  iiins  Hinea,  and  ho  an- 
ncniniied  liirHimctly  ouce ;  tha  crediblUt:r, 

is  A  :°whUa  the  dnwlug  of  a  wbite  baH 

fiionrredly  959  tlmca.     The   erBflibOltj, 

t{l^l^mD^uu^^^liP°thI^iS ' 


nstoad  of  999  tli 
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Oftuse  of  falsehood  or  error  operating 
in  favour  of  any  of  them,  whidi  would 
not  operate  in  the  same  manner  if 
there  were  only  one.  Alter  this  sup- 
position, and  the  whole  argument 
falls  to  the  ground.  Let  the  balls, 
for  instance,  be  numbered,  and  let 
the  white  ball  be  No.  79.  Considered 
in  respect  of  their  colour,  there  are 
but  two  things  which  the  witness  can 
be  interested  in  asserting,  or  can  have 
dreamt  or  hallucinated,  or  has  to 
choose  from  if  he  answers  at  random, 
viz.  black  and  white  ;  but  considered 
in  respect  of  the  numbers  attached  to 
them,  there  are  a  thousand ;  and  if 
his  interest  or  error  happens  to  be 
connected  with  the  nmnbers,  though 
the  only  assertion  he  makes  is  about 
the  colour,  the  case  becomes  precisely 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  thousand 
tickets.  Or  instead  of  the  balls  sup- 
pose a  lottery,  with  1000  tickets  and 
but  one  prize,  and  that  I  hold  No.  79, 
and  being  interested  only  in  that,  ask 
the  witness  not  what  was  the  number 
drawn,  but  whether  it  was  79  or  some 
other.  There  are  now  only  two  cases, 
as  in  Laplace's  example ;  yet  he  surely 
would  not  say  that  if  the  witness  an- 
swered 79,  the  assertion  would  be  in 
an  enormous  proportion  less  credible 
than  if  he  made  the  same  answer  to 
the  same  question  asked  in  the  other 
way.  If,  for  instance,  (to  put  a  case 
supposed  by  Laplace  himself,)  he  has 
staked  a  large  sum  on  one  of  the 
chances,  and  thinks  that  by  announc- 
ing its  occurrence  he  shall  increase 
his  credit ;  he  is  equally  likely  to 
have  betted  on  any  one  of  the  999 
numbers  which  are  attached  to  black 
balls,  and,  so  far  as  the  chances  of 
mendacity  from  this  cause  are  con- 
cerned, there  will  be  999  times  as 
many  chances  of  his  announcing  black 
falsely  as  white. 

Or  suppose  a  regiment  of  1000  men, 
999  Englishmen  and  one  Frenchman, 
and  that  of  these  one  man  has  been 
killed,  and  it  is  not  known  which.  I 
ask  the  question,  and  the  witness  an- 
swers, the  Frenchman.  This  was  not 
only  as  improbable  d  priori^  but  is 


in  itself  as  singular  a  drcnmstance, 
as  remarkable  a  coincidence,  as  the 
drawing  of  the  white  ball ;  yet  we 
should  believe  the  statement  as  readily 
as  if  the  answer  had  been  John 
Thompson.  Because,  though  the  999 
Englishmen  were  aU  alike  in  the 
point  in  which  they  differed  from  the 
Frenchman,  they  were  not,  like  the 
999  black  balls,  undistinguishable  in 
every  other  respect ;  but  being  all 
different,  they  admitted  as  many 
chances  of  interest  or  error  as  if  each 
man  had  been  of  a  different  nation  ; 
and  if  a  lie  was  told  or  a  mistake 
made,  the  misstatement  was  as  likely 
to  fall  on  any  Jones  or  Thompson  of 
the  set  as  on  the  Frenchman. 

The  example  of  a  coincidence  se- 
lected by  D'Alembert,  that  of  sixes 
thrown  on  a  pair  of  dice  ten  times  in 
succession,  belongs  to  this  sort  of  cases 
rather  than  to  such  as  Laplace's.  The 
coincidence  is  here  far  more  remark- 
able, because  of  far  rarer  occurrence, 
than  the  drawing  of  the  white  ball. 
But  though  the  improbability  of  its 
really  occurring  is  greater,  the  supe- 
rior probability  of  its  being  an- 
nounced falsely  cannot  be  established 
with  the  same  evidence.  The  an- 
nouncement "black"  represented  999 
cases,  but  the  witness  may  not  have 
known  this,  and  if  he  did,  the  999 
cases  are  so  exactly  alike,  that  there 
is  really  only  one  set  of  possible  causes 
of  mendacity  corresponding  to  the 
whole.  The  announcement,  "sixes 
not  drawn  ten  times,"  represents,  and 
is  known  by  the  witness  to  represent, 
a  great  multitude  of  contingencies, 
every  one  of  which  being  unlike  every 
other,  there  may  be  a  different  and  a 
fresh  set  of  causes  of  mendacity  cor- 
responding to  each. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that 
Laplace's  doctrine  is  not  strictly  true 
of  any  coincidences,  and  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  most ;  and  that  to 
know  whether  a  coincidence  does  or 
does  not  require  more  evidence  to 
render  it  credible  than  an  ordinary 
event,  we  must  refer,  in  every  in- 
stance, to  first  principles,  and  esti- 
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mate  afresh  what  is  the  probability 
that  the  given  testimony  would  have 
been  delivered  in  that  instance,  sup- 
posing the  fact  which  it  asserte  not 
to  be  true. 

With  these  remarks  we  close  the 


discussion  of  the  Grounds  of  Disbe 
lief,  and  along  with  it  such  exposi- 
tion as  space  admits,  and  as  the  wnriter 
has  it  in  his  power  to  furnish,  of  the 
Logic  of  Induction. 


BOOK  IV. 


OF    OPEEATIONS   SUBSIDIAET   TO 

INDUCTION. 


"  Clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  terms  which,  though  familiar  and  frequent  in  men's 
mouths,  I  have  reason  to  think  every  one  who  uses  does  not  perfectly  understand.  And 
possibly  it  is  but  here  and  there  one  who  gives  himself  the  trouble  to  consider  them 
so  far  as  to  know  what  he  himself  or  others  precisely  mean  by  them ;  I  have,  therefore, 
in  most  places,  chose  to  put  determinate  or  determined,  instead  of  clear  and  distinct, 
as  more  likely  to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  my  meaning  in  this  matter. " — Locks's  Euay 
on  the  Human  Understanding;  Epistle  to  the  Reader. 

"  II  ne  peut  y  avoir  qu'une  m^thode  parfaite,  qui  est  la  vUthode  naturdle;  on  nomme 
ainsi  un  arrangement  dans  lequel  les  ^tres  du  mdme  genre  seraient  plus  voisins  entre 
eux  que  ceux  de  tous  les  autr^  genres ;  les  genres  du  m6me  ordre,  plus  que  ceux  de  tous 
les  autres  ordres ;  et  ainsi  de  suite.  Cette  m^thode  est  I'id^  auquel  I'histoire  naturelle 
doit  tendre ;  car  il  est  Evident  que  si  Ton  y  parvenait,  Ton  aurait  i'expression  exacte  et 
complete  de  la  nature  enti^re." — Cuvier,  JUgne  Animalf  Introduction. 

''Deux  grandes  notions  philosophiques  dominent  la  thtorie  fondamentale  de  la 
m^thode  naturelle  proprement  dite,  savoir  la  formation  des  groupes  naturels,  et  ensuite 
leur  succession  hi^rarchique." — Gomtb,  Cours  de  Philasophie  Positive^  42me  letgon. 


CHAPTER  L 

OP  OBSERVATION  AND  DESOBIFTION. 

§  I.  The  inquiry  which  occupied 
us  in  the  two  preceding  books  has 
conducted  us  to  what  appears  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  principal  pro- 
blem of  Logic,  according  to  the  con- 
ception I  have  formed  of  the  science. 
We  have  found  that  the  mental  pro- 
cess with  which  Logic  is  conversant, 
the  operation  of  ascertaining  truths 
by  means  of  evidence,  is  always,  even 
when  appearances  point  to  a  different 
theory  of  it,  a  process  of  induction. 
And  we  have  particularised  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  induction,  and  obtained 
a  dear  view  of  the  principles  to  which 
it  must  conform,  in  order  to  lead  to 
results  which  can  be  relied  on. 


The  consideration  of  Induction, 
however,  does  not  end  with  the  direct 
rules  for  its  performance.  Something 
must  be  said  of  those  other  operations 
of  the  mind,  which  are  either  neces- 
sarily presupposed  in  all  induction, 
or  are  instrumental  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  inductive  pro- 
cesses. The  present  book  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  these 
subsidiary  operations,  among  which 
our  attention  must  first  be  given  to 
those  which  are  indispensable  pre- 
liminaries to  all  induction  whatso- 
ever. 

Induction  being  merely  the  exten- 
sion to  a  class  of  cases  of  something 
which  has  been  observed  to  be  true  in 
certain  individual  instances  of  the 
class,  the  first  place  among  the  opera- 
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tiona  Bobaidiary  to  induction  ia  cl«med 
by  ObHervation,  Thla  is  not,  however, 
the  pl»ee  to  lay  down  rulea  for  nmlt- 
ing  good  obaerveni ;  nor  is  it  within 
the  competeDce  of  Logic  to  do  go,  but 
of  the  art  of  intellectuBl  Edncafaiwi. 
Our  buBinees  with  obgervstion  is  only 
in  its  connection  with  the  appropriate 
probleTD  of  Logici  the  eatimatioD  of 


We  li 


r  what  to  observe,  but  under 
wbat  condltiDDS  obaiirvBtion  1b  to  be 
relied  on ;  what  ia  needful,  in  order 
that  the  fact,  supposed  to  be  obuetred, 
may  safely  be  received  as  true. 

g  2.  The  answer  to  thin  (luestion  k 
very  eimple,  at  leaid:  in  itx  first  aspect. 
The  sole  condition  is,  that  what  ia 
supposed  U>  have  Ijeen  observed  shall 
really  have  been  observed  ;  that  it  be 
an  observation,  not  an  inference.  For 
in  almoat  every  act  of  our  percoivina 
faculties,  observation  and  inference 
are  intimately  blended.  What  we  am 
said  to  obaerve  is  usually  a  compound 
reault,  of  which  one-tenth  may  be  ob- 

tentha  inference. 

I  affirm,  for  example,  that  I  hear  a 
man'svoice.  This  would  pasa,  iucuin- 
mon  language,  for  a,  direct  perception. 
All,  however,  which  ia  really  percep- 
tion, is  that  I  hear  a  sound.  That 
the  Bound  ia  a,  voice,  and  that  voice 
iJie  voice  of  a  man,  are  not  percep- 
tioDB  but  inferences.  I  affirm,  again, 
that  I  saw  mj  brother  at  a  certain 
hoQT  this  morning.  If  any  propoai- 
tion  concerning  a  matter  of  fact  would 
commonly  be  said  to  b^  known  by  the 


t  teatim. 
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surely  would  be  bo.  The  truth, 
ever,  is  far  otherwise,  I  only  saw  a 
certain  coloured  aurfaca;  or  rather  I 
had  the  kind  of  viaual  aeuaations 
which  are  aaoally  prrHjuoed  by  a 
coloured  surface;  and  from  these  as 
marks,  known  to  be  eucb  by  pre- 
vious cxperieace,  I  oonaluded  that  I 
aaw  my  brother.  I  might  have  had 
sensationfl  preoisely  similar  when  my 
brother  was  not  there.  I  might  have 
Been  some  other  person  so  nearly  re- 


sembling him  in  appearance  M^  Bt] 
the  distance,  and  witJi  the  ;Jegree  of 
attention  which  I  bestowed,  to  be 
mistaken  for  him.  I  might  have 
been  aaleep,  and  have  dreamed  ^ot 
I  aaw  him ;  or  in  a  nervous  state  of 
disorder,  which  brought  bis  image  be- 
fore me  in  a  waking  hallucination. 
In  all  these  modes,  many  have  been 
led  t>i  believe  that  they  saw  persons 
well  known  to  them,  who  were  dead 
or  far  diatant.  If  any  of  these  aup- 
positiona  had  been  true,  the  affirma- 
tion that  I  saw  my  brother  would 
hnvB  been  erroneous ;  but  whatever 
WB*  matter  of  direct  percep^on, 
namely,  thn  visual  sensation^  would 
have  been  real.  The  inFereoce  omlr 
would  have  been  ill  grounded;  I 
ahoiUd  have  ascribed  those  sensatiMU 

Innumerable  instances  ihigbt  be 
given,  and  analysed  in  the  name  man- 
ner, nf  what  are  vulgarly  called  errora 
of  sense.  Thers  are  none  of  them 
properly  errors  of  sense ;  they  are  erro- 
neons  interenceB  from  sense.  Whan 
I  look  at  a  candle  through  »  molti- 
plying  glam.  I  see  what  seems  a  dozen 
condlea  instead  of  one :  and  If  the  real 
circumsUnces  of  the  caea  were  skil- 
fully disgnised,  I  might  anppoBa  that 
there  were  really  that  number ;  there 
would  be  what  ia  called  an  optical 
deception.  In  the  kaloida^cope  there 
really  ia  that  deception  :  when  I  look 
through  the  instrument,  instead  of 
what  is  actually  ther^  namely,  a  caaoal 
arrangement  of  coloured  fragnunU^ 
the  appearance  presented  ia  that  of 
the  same  cumlHiuition  several  tiama 
repeated  in  symmetrical  arrangement 
roimd  a  point.  The  delusion  is  of 
oourse  effected  by  giving  ma  the  same 
seosatiuDS  which  I  should  bare  bad 
i£  such  Bk  aymmetrical  combination 
had  really  been  presented  la  ma.  If 
I  crosa  two  of  my  fingers.  luid  biiog 
any  small  ottect,  a  marble,  for  in- 
Btance,  into  contact  with  both,  at 
points  not  usually  touched  aimtiita- 
neoualy  by  one  object,  1  con  hardly, 
if  my  eyes  are  shut,  help  ttelieving 
that  there  ara  two  marbles  inatMd  of 
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one.  But  it  is  not  my  touch  in  this 
case,  nor  my  sight  in  the  other,  which 
is  deceived ;  the  deception,  whether 
durable  or  only  momentary,  is  in  my 
judgment.  From  my  senses  I  have 
only  the  sensations,  and  those  are 
genuine.  Being  accustomed  to  have 
those  or  similar  sensations  when,  and 
only  when,  a  certain  arrangement  of 
outward  objects  is  present  to  my 
organs,  I  have  the  habit  of  instantly, 
when  I  experience  the  sensations, 
inferring  the  existence  of  that  state 
of  outward  things.  This  habit  has 
become  so  powerful,  that  the  infer- 
ence, performed  with  the  speed  and 
certainty  of  an  instinct,  is  confounded 
with  intuitive  perceptions.  When  it 
is  correct,  I  am  unconscious  that  it 
ever  needed  proof ;  even  when  I  know 
it  to  be  incorrect,  I  cannot,  without 
considerable  effort,  abstain  from 
making  it.  In  order  to  be  aware 
that  it  is  not  made  by  instinct  but 
by  an  acquired  habit,  I  am  obliged 
to  reflect  on  the  slow  process  through 
which  I  learnt  to  judge  by  the  eye 
of  many  things  which  I  now  appear 
to  perceive  directly  by  sight ;  and  on 
the  reverse  operation  performed  by 
persons  learning  to  draw,  who  with 
difficulty  and  labour  divest  them- 
selves of  their  acquired  perceptions, 
and  learn  afresh  to  see  things  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  these 
illustrations,  were  there  any  need  to 
expatiate  on  a  topic  so  copiously  ex- 
emplified in  various  popular  works. 
From  the  examples  already  given,  it 
is  seen  sufficiently  that  the  individual 
facts  from  which  we  collect  our  in- 
ductive generalisations  are  scarcely 
ever  obtained  by  observation  alone. 
Observation  extends  only  to  the  sen- 
sations by  which  we  recognise  objects; 
but  the  propositions  which  we  make 
use  of,  either  in  science  or  in  common 
life,  relate  mostly  to  the  objects  them- 
selves. In  every  act  of  what  is  called 
observation,  there  is  at  least  one 
inference — from  the  sensations  to 
the  presence  of  the  object ;  from 
the  marks  or  diagnostics  to  the  en- 


tire phenomenon.  And  hence,  among 
other  consequences,  follows  the  seem- 
ing paradox  that  a  general  proposi- 
tion collected  from  particulars  is  often 
more  certainly  true  than  any  one  of 
the  particular  propositions  from  which, 
by  an  act  of  induction,  it  was  inferred. 
For  each  of  those  particular  (or  rather 
singular)  propositions  involved  an  in- 
ference from  the  impression  on  the 
senses  to  the  fact  which  caused  that 
impression  ;  and  this  inference  may 
have  been  erroneous  in  any  one  of  the 
instances,  but  cannot  well  have  been 
erroneous  in  all  of  them,  provided 
their  number  was  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate chance.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  is,  the  general  proposition, 
may  deserve  more  complete  reliance 
than  it  would  be  safe  to  repose  in  any 
one  of  the  inductive  premises. 

The  logic  of  observation,  then,  con- 
sists solely  in  a  correct  discrimination 
between  that,  in  a  result  of  observa- 
tion, which  has  really  been  perceived, 
and  that  which  is  an  inference  from 
the  perception.  Whatever  portion  is 
inference,  is  amenable  to  the  rules  of 
induction  already  treated  of,  and  re- 
quires no  further  notice  here:  the 
question  for  us  in  this  place  is,  when 
all  which  is  inference  is  taken  away, 
what  remains.  There  remains,  in  the 
first  place,  the  mind's  own  feelings 
or  states  of  consciousness,  namely,  its 
outward  feelings  or  sensations,  and 
its  inward  feelings  —  its  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  volitions.  Whether 
anything  else  remains,  or  all  else  is 
inference  from  this ;  whether  the 
mind  is  capable  of  directly  perceiv- 
ing or  apprehending  anything  except 
states  of  its  own  consciousness — is  a 
problem  of  metaphysics  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  place.  But  after  ex- 
cluding all  questions  on  which  meta- 
physicians differ,  it  remains  true,  that 
for  most  purposes  the  discrimination 
we  are  called  upon  practically  to  ex- 
ercise is  that  between  sensations  or 
other  feelings,  of  our  own  or  of  other 
people,  and  inferences  drawn  from 
them.  And  on  the  theory  of  Observa- 
I  tion  this  is  all  which  seems  necessary 
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to  be  said  fur  the  purpiuei  of  the 

§  3.  If ,  in  the  giinplest  observation, 
or  in  what  paisses  for  such,  there  IB  a 
Lirge  part  vi]iicfa  is  not  obeervatton 
but  Bometbing  else,  bo  In  the  gimpleat 
deBaription  of  an  obeervation,  tbere 
ia,  and  niunt  nJways  be,  much  more 
asserted  than  is  contained  in  the  per- 
ception itseif.  We  cannot  describe  a 
fac(  without  implying  more  than  the 
fact  The  perception  ia  only  of  one 
individual  tiling ;  but  to  describe  it 
ia  to  affirm  B  connection  between  it 
u.nd  ever;  other  thing  which  is  either 
denoted  or  connoted  by  any  of  the 
terma  used.  To  begin  with  au  ex- 
ample, than  which  none  can  be  con- 
ceived more  elementary :  I  have  a 
(fineation  uf  sight,  and  I  endeavour 
to  describe  it  by  saying  that  I  sea 
something  white.  In  Baying  thta,  I 
do  nut  solely  affirm  my  sensation  ;  I 
alao  class  it.  I  assert  a  resemblance 
between  the  thing  I  see,  and  all 
things  which  I  and  others  are  aocus- 
tomal  to  call  white.  I  uaserC  that  it 
resemblea  them  in  the  oircumatauce 
in  which  they  alt  resemble  one  an- 
other, in  that  which  ia  the  ground  of 
their  being  called  by  the  name.  This 
is  nut  merely  one  way  of  describing 
an  observation,  but  the  only  way. 
If  I  would  either  negiater  my  obser- 
vation for  my  own  future  hub,  or  make 
it  knuwn  for  the  benefit  of  others,  T 
must  assert  a  raaemblanee  between 
the  fact  whioh  I  have  observed  and 
something  else.  It  la  inherent  in  a 
description,  to  be  the  atatement  of  a 
resemblance,  or  resemblances. 

We  tfaua  see  that  it  is  impossible 
to  exoreas  in  words  any  result  of  ob- 
a  without  performing  on  act 
ig;  what  Dr.  Whewell  cnnaiden 
!  of  Induction. 
There  is  always  something  iiitroiluced 
whiuh  was  not  included  in  the  obser- 
vation itself ;  some  conception  com- 
mon to  the  phenomeoon  with  other 
phenomena  to  which  it  la  compared. 
An  observation  cannot  be  spoken  uf 
in  liinguage  at  oil  without  dedaniig 


poseeesmg  wt 


more  than  that  one  observati 
out  assimilating  it  to  other  ph 
already  observed  and  classilied.  But 
this  identification  of  an  object— tiis 
recognition  of  it  as  posaessing  certain 
known  chamcteriBtics— has  never  been 
confounded  with  Induction.  It  is  an 
(^ration  whioh  precedes  all  induc- 
tion, and  supplies  it  with  its  materials. 
It  is  a  perc^ition  of  reaemblanoe^  ob. 
tained  by  comparison. 

These  resemblances  are  not  alwaj's 
apprehended  directly,  by  merely  com- 
paring the  object  observed  with  some 
other  preHcnt  object,  or  with  our  tk- 
collection  of  an  object  which  ia  absent. 
They  are  often  aacertained  thmugh 
intermediate  marks,  that  is,  deduc- 
tively. In  deBcribing  Bome  new  kind 
uf  animal,  suppose  me  to  say  that  it 
measures  ten  feet  iu  length,  from  the 
forehead  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 
I  did  not  oacertain  this  by  the  unao- 
sisted  eye.  I  had  a  two-foot  rule 
which  I  applied  to  the  object,  and, 
aa  we  commonly  say,  me&Aured  it ; 
an  operation  which  was  not  wholly 
manual,  but  partly  also  mathematical, 
involving  the  two  propositiona,  Five 
times  two  is  ten,  and  Tilings  whict 
are  equal  to  the  game  thing  are  equal 
to  one  another.  Hence,  the  fact  that 
the  animal  is  ten  feet  long  ia  not  an 


sion  from  reasoning ;  the 
miaes  atone  being  fumisbed  by  obser- 
vation of  the  object.  Neverthelesi, 
this  is  called  on  observation,  or  a 
description  uf  the  animal,  not  on  in. 
duotion  roapectlng  it 

To  pass  ut  once  from  a  very  simplg 
to  a  very  coropieii  eiample  ;  I  affirm 
that  the  earth  is  globular.  The  as- 
sertion is  not  grounded  on  direct  per- 
ception 1  fur  the  figure  of  the  euth 
cannot,  by  us,  be  directly  peroeived, 
though  the  asiiertion  would  not  be 
true  unless  circumstances  could  be 
supposed  under  which  its  truth  oould 
be  so  perceived.  That  the  Conn  of  tba 
eai'tli  is  gloliiilar  ia  inferred  from  cer- 
tain marks,  as,  for  instance,  from  this, 
that  its  shadow  thrown  upon  the  moon 
is  circular  ;  or  this,  that  on  the  sea,  or 
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any  extensive  plain,  oar  horizon  is 
alwa3rs  a  circle ;  either  of  which 
marks  is  incompatible  with  any  other 
than  a  globular  form.  I  assert  fur- 
ther, that  the  earth  is  that  particular 
kind  of  globe  which  is  termed  an 
oblate  spheroid,  because  it  is  found 
by  measurement  in  the  direction  of 
the  meridian  that  the  length  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  which  subtends  a 
given  angle  at  its  centre  diminishes 
as  we  recede  from  the  equator  and 
approach  the  poles.  But  these  pro- 
positions, that  the  earth  is  globiUar, 
and  that  it  is  an  oblate  spheroid, 
assert,  each  of  them,  an  individual 
fact,  in  its  own  nature  capable  of 
being  perceived  by  the  senses  when 
the  requisite  organs  and  the  necessary 
position  are  supposed,  and  only  not 
actually  perceived  because  those  or- 
gans and  that  position  are  wanting. 
This  identification  of  the  earth,  first 
as  a  globe,  and  next  as  an  oblate 
spheroid,  which,  if  the  fact  could  have 
been  seen,  would  have  been  called  a 
description  of  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
may  without  impropriety  be  so  called 
when,  instead  of  being  seen,  it  is  in- 
ferred. Bjit  we  could  not  without 
impropriety  call  either  of  these  asser- 
tions an  induction  from  facts  respect- 
ing the  earth.  They  are  not  general 
propositions  collected  from  particular 
facts,  but  particular  facts  deduced 
from  general  propositions.  They  are 
conclusions  obtained  deductively  from 
premises  originating  in  induction  ;  but 
of  these  premises  some  were  not  ob- 
tained by  observation  of  the  earth, 
nor  had  any  peculiar  reference  to  it. 

If,  then,  the  truth  respecting  the 
figure  of  the  earth  is  not  an  induction, 
why  should  the  truth  respecting  the 
figure  of  the  earth's  orbit  be  so  ?  The 
two  cases  only  differ  in  this,  that  the 
form  of  the  orbit  was  not,  like  the 
form  of  the  earth  itself,  d&duced  by 
ratiocination  from  facts  which  were 
marks  of  ellipticity,  but  was  got  at  by 
boldly  guessing  that  the  path  was  an 
ellipse,  and  finding  afterwards,  on 
examination,  that  the  obeervations 
were  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis. 


According  to  Dr.  Whewell,  however, 
this  process  of  guessing  and  verifjring 
our  guesses  is  not  only  induction,  but 
the  whole  of  induction ;  no  other  ex- 
position can  be  given  of  that  logical 
operation.  That  he  is  wrong  in  the 
latter  assertion,  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding Book  has,  I  hope,  sufficiently 
proved ;  and  that  the  process  by 
which  the  ellipticity  of  the  planetary 
orbits  was  ascertained  is  not  induc- 
tion at  all  was  attempted  to  be  shown 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  same 
Book.*  We  are  now,  however,  pre- 
pared to  go  more  into  the  heart  of 
the  matter  than  at  that  earlier  period 
of  our  inquiry,  and  to  show,  not 
merely  what  the  operation  in  question 
is  not,  but  what  it  is. 

§  4.  We  observed,  in  the  second 
chapter,  that  the  proposition  "the 
earth  moves  in  an  ellipse,"  so  far  as  it 
only  serves  for  the  coUigation  or  con- 
necting together  of  actual  observa- 
tions, (that  is,  as  it  only  affirms  that 
the  observed  positions  of  the  earth 
may  be  correctly  represented  by  as 
many  points  in  the  circumference  of 
an  imaginary  ellipse, )  is  not  an  induc- 
tion, but  a  description ;  it  is  an  in- 
duction only  when  it  affirms  that  the 
intermediate  positions,  of  which  there 
has  been  no  direct  observation,  would 
be  found  to  correspond  to  the  re- 
maining points  of  the  same  elliptic 
circumference.  Now,  though  this 
real  induction  is  one  thing  and  the 
description  another,  we  are  in  a  very 
different  condition  for  making  the  in- 
duction before  we  have  obtained  the 
description,  and  after  it.  For  inas- 
much as  the  description,  like  all  other 
descriptions,  contains  the  assertion  of 
a  resemblance  between  the  phenome* 
non  described  and  something  else ; 
in  pointing  out  something  which  the 
series  of  observed  places  of  a  planet 
resembles,  it  points  out  something  in 
which  the  several  places  themselves 
f^'ee.  If  the  series  of  places  corre- 
spond to  as  many  points  of  an  ellipse, 

*  Supra,  book  iii  ch.  ii.  {  3,  4,  5. 
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the  places  themselTen  agree  in  being 
BttuaW  In  that  ellipse.  We  have, 
thecafore,  bj  the  same  prooeas  which 
ffsve  lu  the  deBcription,  obtuned  the 
requisites  for  an  induction  bj  the 
Method  of  Agreement.  The  encCBB- 
flive  obfler^ed  places  of  the  earth 
being  cunaidered  aa  effects,  and  its 
motion  a«  the  cause  which  produces 
them,  vre  find  that  those  effeots,  that 
is,  those  placea,  agree  in  the  ciroum- 
Btance  of  being  in  an  ellipse.  We 
conclude  that  the  remaining  effects, 
the  places  which  hare  nut  been  ob- 
served, agree  in  the  eame  ciromn- 
atonce,  and  that  the  laa  uf  the  motion 
of  the  earth  is  motion  in  an  ellipse. 

The  Colligation  of  I'acts,  therefore, 
by  means  of  hypothesis,  or,  aa  Dr. 
Wheweil  prefers  to  say,  by  means  of 
Conoeptiona,  instead  of  being,  as  he 
supposes,  Induction  itself,  takes  its 
proper  place  among  operations  sob- 
sidiary  to  Induction.  All  Induction 
supposes  that  we  have  previously 
compared  tlio  requisite  nnmber  of 
individual  instances,  and  asoertained 
in  what  oinramstanoea  they  agree. 
The  Colligation  of  FacU  ia  no  other 
than  thia  preliminary  operation.  When 
Kepler,  after  vainly  endenvoaring  to 
connect  the  observed  places  of  a  planet 
by  various  hypotheses  of  cironlor  mo- 
tion, at  last  tried  the  hypothesis  of 
an  ellipse  and  found  it  answer  to 
the  phenomena;  what  he  really  at- 
tempted, first  iinsucceesfnlly,  and  at 
last  sncceasfully,  waa  fu  discover  thn 
circumstance  in  which  all  tho  ob- 
aerved  positionB  of  the  planet  agreed. 
And  wien  he  in  iike  manner  con- 
nected another  set  of  observed  facts, 
the  periodic  times  of  the  different 
planets,  by  the  propositioti  that  the 
aquarea  of  the  times  are  proportional 
to  the  cubes  of  the  distances,  what 
he  did  wu  simply  to  ascertain  the 
property  In  which  the  periodic  tiroi 
of  all  the  different  planets  agreed. 

Since,  therefore,  all  that  ia  true  an 
to  the  purpose  in  I>r.  Whewell's  doc- 
trine of  Conceptiani  might  be  fully 
expressed  by  the  more  familiar  ten 
Hypothesis ;    and  since  his  Colligi 


pprt^pH^J 
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in  of  7actB  by  means  of  appriq 
Conceptions  ia  but  the  ordinarj 
oess  of  finding  by  a  comparison  of 
phenomena  in  what  consists  their 
aEtreement  or  resemblance  ;  I  would 
willingly  have  confined  uiyself  to  those 
better  understood  expressions,  sod 
persevered  to  the  end  in  the  aaiae 
abstinence  which  I  have  hitherto  ob- 
served from  ideological  disousaions  ; 
considering  the  mechanism  of  our 
thoughts  to  be  D  topic  distinct  from 
and  irrelevant  to  the  principles  and 
rules  by  which  the  tmstworthiiieaB  of 
the  resolts  of  thinkjug  ia  to  be  eeti- 
mated.  Since,  however,  a  work  of  snch 
high  pretensions,  and,  it  mnst  also  be 
said,  of  so  mutdi  real  merit,  has  rested 
the  whole  theory  of  Induction  upon 
such  ideological  considerations,  it 
seems  neoeaaary  for  othera  who  fol- 
low to  claim  (or  themselvos  and 
their  doctrinea  whatever  position  may 
properly  belong  to  them  on  the  some 
metaphysical  ground.  And  this  is  the 
object  of  the  succeeding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IL 


OF   CONaCFTIDNH. 

g  t.  Tmb  metaphysical  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  composition  of  what 
have  been  called  Abstract  Ideas,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  notions  whidi 
answer  in  the  mind  to  cloaaea  and  to 
genetnl  names,  belongs  not  to  Logii^ 
but  to  a  different  science  and  our 
purpose  doea  not  require  that  we 
flliould  enter  upon  it  here.  We  are 
only  concerned  with  the  onivenaUy 
acbiowledged  fact  that  such  notions 
or  conceptions  do  exist.  The  mind 
can  conceive  a  multitude  of  individual 
things  as  one  assemblage  or  class  ;  and 
general  names  do  really  sn^ost  to  ui 


ental   i 


ions,  otherwise  w 
ames  with  conacionsness  of  a  meon- 
:ig.  Whether  the  idea  called  np  by 
general  name  is  composed  of  the 
arious  oircmustanoes   in  which   all 
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the  individuals  denoted  by  the  name 
agree,  and  of  no  others,  (which  is  the 
doctrine  of  Locke,  Brown,  and  the 
ConceptualistB ;)  or  whether  it  be  the 
idea  of  some  one  of  those  individuals, 
clothed  in  its  individualising  pecu- 
liarities, but  with  the  accompanying 
knowledge  that  those  peculiarities  are 
not  properties  of  the  class,  (which  is 
the  doctrine  of  Berkeley,  Mr.  Bailey,* 
and  the  modem  Nominalists ;)  or 
whether  (as  held  by  Mr.  James  Mill) 
the  idea  of  the  class  is  that  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous assemblage  of  individuals 
belonging  to  the  class ;  or  whether, 
finally,  it  be  any  one  or  any  other  of 
all  these,  according  to  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  the  case  ;  certain  it 
is,  that  soDQie  idea  or  mental  concep- 
tion is  suggested  by  a  general  name, 
whenever  we  either  hear  it  or  employ 
it  with  consciousness  of  a  meaning. 
And  this,  which  we  may  call  if  we 
please  a  general  idea,  represerUs  in  our 
minds  the  whole  class  of  things  to 
which  the  name  is  applied.  When- 
ever we  think  or  reason  concerning 
the  class,  we  do  so  by  means  of  this 
idea.  And  the  voluntary  power  which 
the  mind  has  of  attencling  to  one 
part  of  what  is  present  to  it  at  any 
moment,  and  neglecting  another  part, 
enables  us  to  keep  our  reasonings 
and  conclusions  respecting  the  cla«s 
unaffected  by  anythii^  in  the  idea 
or  mental  image  which  is  not  really, 
or  at  least  which  we  do  not  really 

"*  Mr.  Bailey  has  given  the  best  statement 
of  this  theory.  "  The  general  name,"  he 
says,  "raises  up  the  image  sometimes  of 
one  individual  of  the  class  formerly  seen, 
sometimes  of  another,  not  unfrequently  oi 
many  individuals  in  succession;  and  it 
sometimes  suggests  an  image  made  up  of 
elements  from  several  different  objects,  by 
a  latent  process  of  which  I  am  not  con- 
scious "  (Letters  on  tlie  Philosophy  of  tlie 
Human  Hind,  xst  Series,  Letter  32).  But 
Mr.  Bailey  must  allow  that  we  carry  on 
inductions  and  ratiocinations  respecting 
the  class  by  means  of  this  idea  or  concep- 
tion of  some  one  individual  in  it.  This  is 
all  I  require.  The  name  of  a  class  calls  up 
some  idea  through  which  we  can,  to  au 
intents  and  purposes,  think  of  the  class  as 
such,  and  not  solely  of  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  it. 


believe  to  be,  common  to  the  whole 
class.* 

There  are,  then,  such  things  as 
general  conceptions,  or  conceptions 
by  means  of  which  we  can  think 
generally  ;  and  when  we  form  a  set 
of  phenomena  into  a  class,  that  is, 
when  we  compare  them  with  one 
another  to  ascertain  in  what  they 
agree,  some  general  conception  is  im- 
plied in  this  mental  operation.  And 
inasmuch  as  such  a  comparison  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  Induction, 
it  is  most  true  that  Induction  could 
not  go  on  without  general  concep- 
tions. 

§  2.  But  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  these  general  conceptions 
must  have  existed  in  the  mind  pre- 
viously to  the  comparison.  It  is  not 
a  law  of  our  intellect,  that,  in  com- 
paring things  with  each  other  and 
taking  note  of  their  agreement,  we 
merely  recognise  as  realised  in  the 
outward  world  something  that  we 
already  had  in  our  minds.  The  con- 
ception originally  found  its  way  to  us 
as  the  reniU  of  such  a  comparison* 
It  was  obtained  (in  metaphysical 
phrase)  by  ahgtr(tction  from  individual 
things.  These  things  may  be  things 
which  we  perceived  or  thought  of  on 
former  occasions,  but  they  may  also 
be  the  things  which  we  are  perceiving 
or  thinking  of  on  the  very  occasion. 
When  Kepler  compared  the  observed 
places  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  found 
that  they  agreed  in  being  points  of  an 
elliptic  circumference,  he  applied  a 
general  conception  which  was  already 
in  his  mind,  having  been  derived 
from  his  former  experience.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  universally  the  case. 
When  we  compare  several  objects 
and  find  them  to  agree  in  being 
white,  or  when  we  compare  the 
various  species  of  ruminating  animals 

•  I  have  entered  rather  fully  into  this 
question  iii  chap.  xvii.  of  An  Jsxamina' 
tion  0/  Sir  WiUiain  Hamilton's  Philosophy, 
headed  "  The  Doctrine  of  Concepts  or 
General  Notions, "  which  contains  my  last 
views  on  the  subject. 
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ftnd  find  them  to  agree  in  being  cIovbh- 
footed,  we  have  jiut  09  much  a,  genij- 
lal  conception  in  our  minds  an  Kepler 
bod  in  hi*  ;  WB  have  tha  oonception 
of  a,  "  white  thing,"  or  the  conception 
of  a,  " clavan-'ootsd  aaimaL"  But 
no  one  Eupposea  that  \te  neDesaaiily 
bring  tbeae  CQQceptiiiQB  with  ua,  and 
rupei'indnu  theui  (to  adopt  Dr.  Who- 
welt's  eipresBioo)  upon  the  facts;  be- 

body  sees  that  the  very  act  of  com- 
parison which  enda  in  our  connecting 


thej 


of  the 


I  be  the  Bource  from  which  we 
derive  the  conoaptioa  itaelf.  If  we 
had  never  aeeti  uiy  white  object  or 
had  never  seen  any  doveufuoCed 
nnbnal  before,  we  should  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  some  raental  act  ac- 
quire the  idea  and  employ  it  for  the 
colligation  of  the  ubaerved  phenomena. 
Kepler,  on  the  contrary,  really  had  to 
bring  the  idea  with  him  and  saperin- 
duce  it  upon  the  facts  ;  he  could  not 
evolve  it  out  of  them  :  if  he  hod  not 
already  had  the  idea  he  would  not 
luive  been  able  to  aoquire  it  by  a  com- 
pariaon  of  the  planet's  poaitiona.  But 
this  inability  was  a  mere  accident ; 
the  idea  of  an  ellipse  oniild  have  been 
acquired  from  the  paths  of  the  p]anets 
as  effectually  aa  from  anything  else,  if 
the  paths  hod  not  happened  to  be  in- 
visible. If  the  planet  had  left  a 
visible  track,  and  we  had  been  no 
placed  that  we  could  aee  it  at  the 
proper  angle,  we  might  have  ab- 
stracted our  original  idea  of  an  ellipse 
frum  the  planetary  orbit  Indeed, 
every  oonoeptioil  which  can  be  made 
the  inatrunient  for  omnecting  a  set 
of  facta  might  have  been  originally 
evolved  from  those  very  facta.  Tha 
concepUoD  is  a  conception  of  some- 
thing ;  and  that  which  it  is  a  concep- 
tion of  ia  really  in  the  facta,  and 
might,  under  aome  auppoaabte  circum- 
atances,  or  by  some  aupposable  exten- 
sion of  the  faculties  which  we  actually 
podBess,  have  been  detected  in  them. 
And  not  only  ia  thia  always  in  itself 
poeaible,  but  it  actually  happena 
atiuont  all  cases  in  which  the  obtaini 


of  the  right  conception  ia  a  matter  of 
any  conaiderable  difficulty.  For  if 
there  be  no  new  concegition  required, 
if  one  of  those  already  familiar  to 
mankind  will  serve  the  porpoae,  the 
accident  of  being  the  first  to  whom 
the  right  one  oocnrs  may  happen  to 
almjoat  anybody,  at  leaat  in  the  cafle 
of  a  set  of  phenomena  which  tha 
whole  scientiHc  world  are  engaged  in 
attempting  to  ecinneot  The  honour, 
in  Kepler's  case,  waa  that  of  the  ac- 
curate, patient,  and  toibome  calonht 
tiona  by  which  he  compared  Uie  re- 
sults that  followed  from  his  diffe- 
rent gneases,  witb  the  obaervatioiis  of 
Tjcho  Brahe ;  but  the  merit  vtaa 
very  small  of  guetising  an  ellipse  ;  the 
only  wonder  is  that  men  had  not 
guessed  it  before,  nor  conld  they  have 
failed  to  do  so  if  there  hod  not  aidsted 
an  iibatinate  A  pram  prejudice  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  muxt  move,  if  not 
in  a  circle,    in  some  combinatioa  of 

The  really  difficult  casea  aie  those 
in  which  the  conception  destined  to 
create  light  and  order  out  of  darkness 
and  confuaion  haa  to  be  aought  for 
among  the  very  phenomena  which  it 
afterwarda  nerves  to  arrange-  Why, 
according  to  Dr,  Whewell  himself, 
did  the  anoienta  fail  in  discovering 
the  laws  of  ineohsnics,  that  is,  of 
e(|uilibrium  and  of  the  communicn- 
tioa  of  motion  I  Because  they  had 
not,  or  at  leaat  had  not  clearly,  the 
ideas  or  conceptions  of  preaaure  and 
reiiiatancn,  momentum,  and  uniform 
and  accelerating  force.  And  whence 
could  they  have  obtained  these  ideas 
except  from  the  veiy  facta  of  e<]ai- 
librium  and  motioni  The  tardy  de- 
velopment of  several  of  the  physical 
sciences,  for  exojnple,  of  optica,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  the  higiier 
geoeraliaatious  of  chemistry,  he  as- 
cribes to  the  fact  that  manhind  had 
not  yet  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Idea  of  Polarity,  that  is,  the  idea  of 
opposite  properties  in  opposite  direc- 


.    But  what 
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rent  branches  of  knowledge,  it  was 
shown  that  the  facts  of  each  of  them 
did  present,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  the  curious  phenomenon  of 
opposite  properties  in  opposite  direc- 
tions? The  thing  was  superficially 
manifest  only  in  two  cases,  those  of 
the  magnet  and  of  electrified  bodies  ; 
and  there  the  conception  was  encum- 
bered with  the  circumstance  of  mate- 
rial poles,  or  fixed  points  in  the  body 
itself,  in  which  points  this  opposition 
of  properties  seemed  to  be  inherent. 
The  first  comparison  and  abstraction 
had  led  only  to  this  conception  of 
poles  ;  and  if  anything  corresponding 
to  that  conception  had  existed  in  the 
phenomena  of  chemistry  or  optics,  the 
difficulty  now  justly  considered  so 
great  would  have  been  extremely 
small.  The  obscurity  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  polarities  in  chemistry 
and  optics  were  distinct  species, 
though  of  the  same  genus,  with  the 
polarities  in  electricity  and  magne- 
tism ;  and  that  in  order  to  assimilate 
the  phenomena  to  one  another  it  was 
necessary  to  compare  a  polarity  with- 
out poles,  such,  for  instance,  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  polarisation  of 
light,  and  the  polarity  with  (apparent) 
poles,  which  we  see  in  the  magnet ; 
and  to  recognise  that  these  polarities, 
while  different  in  many  other  respects, 
agree  in  the  one  character  which  is 
expressed  by  the  phrase,  opposite  pro- 
perties in  opposite  directions.  From 
the  result  of  such  a  comparison  it 
was  that_ih»-m1nds  of  scientific  men 
formed  this  new  general  conception, 
between  which,  and  the  first  confused 
feeling  of  an  analogy  between  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  those 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  there  is 
a  long  interval,  filled  up  by  the  labours 
and  more  or  less  sagacious  suggestions 
of  many  superior  minds. 

The  conceptions,  then,  which  we 
employ  for  the  colligation  and  methodi- 
sation  of  facts,  do  not  develop  them- 
selves from  within,  but  are  impressed 
upon  the  mind  from  without ;  they 
are  never  obtained  otherwise  than  by 
way  of  comparison  and  abstraction, 


and,  in  the  most  important  and  the 
most  numerous  cases,  are  evolved  by 
abstraction  from  the  very  phenomena 
which  it  is  their  office  to  colligate. 
I  am  far,  however,  from  wishing  to 
imply  that  it  is  not  often  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  perform  this  process  of 
abstraction  well,  or  that  the  success 
of  an  inductive  operation  does  not,  in 
many  cases,  principally  depend  on  the 
skill  with  which  we  perform  it.  Bacon 
was  quite  justified  in  designating  as 
one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  good 
induction,  general  conceptions  wrongly 
formed,  **notiones  temer^  k  rebus 
abstractse;"  to  which  Dr.  Whewell 
adds,  that  not  only  does  bad  abstrac- 
tion make  bad  induction,  but  that 
in  order  to  perform  induction  well, 
we  must  have  abstracted  well ;  our 
general  conceptions  must  be  "  clear  '* 
and  "appropriate"  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

§  3.  In  attempting  to  show  what 
the  difficulty  in  this  matter  really  is, 
and  how  it  is  surmounted,  I  must 
beg  the  reader,  once  for  all,  to  bear 
this  in  mind ;  that  although,  in  dis- 
cussing the  opinions  of  a  different 
school  of  philosophy,  I  am  willing  to 
adopt  their  language,  and  to  speak, 
therefore,  of  connecting  facts  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  conception, 
this  technical  phraseology  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is 
commonly  called  comparing  the  facts 
with  one  another  and  determining  in 
what  they  agree.  Nor  has  the  techni- 
cal expression  even  the  advantage  of 
being  metaphysically  correct.  The 
facts  are  not  connected^  except  in  a 
merely  metaphorical  acceptation  of 
the  term.  The  ideas  of  the  facts  may 
become  connected,  that  is,  we  may 
be  lead  to  think  of  them  t(^ether ; 
but  this  consequence  is  no  more  than 
what  may  be  produced  by  any  casual 
association.  What  really  takes  place 
is,  I  conceive,  more  philosophically 
expressed  by  the  common  word  Com- 
parison, than  by  the  phrases  "to  con- 
nect "  or  "to  superinduce."  For  as  the 
general  conception  is  itself  obtained 
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by  a,  compairisiin  of  particular  pheno- 
uieiM,  8U,  wlicii  obtained,  tht:  nuide 
in  wliiuh  we  ftpp1;  It  tu  other  pheoo- 
tnenu  is  again  by  compariaon.  We 
ooropare  phanomonn  with  each  other 
to  get  the  oonceptinn,  and  ire  then 
compare  thone  and  other  phenonieDa 
Kit/t  the  cuDception.  We  get  the 
ooaoeptiOQ  of  ananiiuai  (for  instance] 
by  txuapariag  different  animalK,  and 
when  we  anerwards  aoe  a  creature 
rettembling  an  animal,  we  compare 
it  with  our  general  oonoeption  of  on 
animal ;  and  if  it  agreen  with  that 
general  conception,  we  include  it  in 
the  does.  The  conception  liecoines 
the  type  of  comparison. 

And  we  need  only  oouaider  what 
compatisoQ  is,  tu  see  thiit  where  the 
objects  are  more  than  two,  and  still 
more  when  they  are  an  indefinite 
number,  a  type  of  sonie  sort 
indispensable  condition  of  thi 
parison.  When  we  haye  to  arrange 
and  olaseify  a  great  number  of  objects 
according  to  tlieir  agreemen 
diffsrencee,  we  do  not  moke 
fused  attempt  to  compare  nil  with  all 
We  know  that  two  things  are  as 
moch  OS  the  mind  can  easily  attend 
to  at  o  time,  and  we  therefore  fix 
upon  one  of  the  objects,  either  at 
hazBril  ur  because  It  offers  in  a  peculi- 
arly ■triking  manner  some  important 
chsirscter,  and,  taking  this  as  our 
standard,  compare  it  with  one  object 
after  another.  If  we  find  a  second 
object  which  presents  a  remarkable 
ugreeineut  with  the  iitst,  inducing  i 
to  class  them  together,  the  questio 
instantly  arises,  in  what  pactiautf 
drcnnistancea  do  they  a^ee?  and  I 
take  notice  of  these  circumstances 
already  a  first  stage  of  abstraction, 
giving  rise  to  a  general  conception. 
Having  advanced  thus  far,  when  wc 
now  talce  in  hand  a  third  object,  wt 
naturtiU;  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
not  merely  wliether  this  third  object 
agrees  with  the  first,  hut  whether  '' 
agreed  with  it  in  the  same  circui 
stances  in  which  the  (lecond  did! 


obtained  by  abstraction  from  the  fi 
and  seoond!    Thus  it 
dency  of  general  oonci 
as  formed,  to  subatitnte  tnemselves 
ox  types  fur  whatever  individual  ob- 
'    previously  answered  that  pur- 
pose in  our  oomparisona.     We  may, 
perhaps,   find    that  no  considerable 
inber  of  other  objects  agree  with 
B    lirat    general    conoeption,    and 
it  we  must  dnip  the  conception, 
and  beginuing  again  with  a  different 
individual  case,  proceed  by  fresh  com* 
pariions  to  a  different  general  ooa- 
ception.      Sometimee,  again,  we  find 
that  the  same  conception  will  serve, 
by  merely   leaving  out  some   of    ita 
inuttuioes ;   ^d  by  thie  higher 
t  of  abstroation  we  obtain  a  atiU 
!  general  oonoeption ;  u  in  the 
formerly  referred  to,  the  scientific 
world   riHe   from   the   conception   of 
poles    to  the   gcnei^   conceptiou    of 
opposite  properties  in  opposiltt  direc- 
tiinis;  or  as  those  South -Sea  islanders, 
whose  oonoeption  of  a  quadruped  hod 
abstracted  fnHn  bogs,  (the  onlj 
ala  of  that  description  which  they 
had  seen, )  when  they  afterwards  oom- 
pared    that    conception    with    other 
qiTadrupeds,  dropped  some  of  the  air- 
cumiitanoeti,  and  arrived  at  the  more 
general  conception  which  Europeans 
associate  with  the  term. 

These  brief  remarks  contain,  I  be- 
lieve, nil  that  is  well-grounded  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  conception  by  which 
the  mind  arranges  and  gives  unity  to 
phenomena  must  be  furnished  by  the 
mind  itself,  and  that  we  find  the  right 
conception  by  a  tentative  process,  try- 
ing first  one  and  then  another  until 
we  hit  the  mark.  The  coneeption  is 
not  fumisbed  by  the  mind  until  !t  hoa 
been  fumisbed  to  tiie  mind  ;  and  the 
facts  wbiuh  supply  it  are  sometiines 
extraneous  focW,  hot  more  oft«n  the 
very  facts  which  we  are  attemptJUj; 
to  arrange  by  it.  It  is  ipita  true, 
however,  that  in  endeavouring  to 
arrange  the  facte,  at  wbat-ever  point 
we  b«gin,  we  never  advance  three 
steps  without  forming  a  general  con- 
ception,   more    or   lesj<    distinct    and 
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precise ;  and  that  this  general  oon- 
ception  becomes  the  clue  lyhich  we 
instantly  endeavour  to  trace  through 
the  rest  of  the  facts,  or  rather,  ^- 
oomes  the  standard  with  which  we 
thenceforth  compare  them.  If  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  agreements 
which  we  discover  among  the  pheno- 
mena by  comparing  them  with  this 
type,  or  with  some  still  more  gene- 
ral conception  which  by  an  additional 
stage  of  abstraction  we  can  form  from 
the  type;  we  change  our  path  and 
look  out  for  other  agreements :  we 
recommence  the  comparison  from  a 
different  starting-point,  and  so  gene- 
rate a  different  set  of  general  concep- 
tions. This  is  the  tentative  process 
which  Dr.  Whewell  speaks  of,  and 
which  has  not  unnaturally  suggested 
the  theory  that  the  conception  is  sup- 
plied by  the  mind  itself,  since  the 
different  conceptions  whi(di  the  mind 
successively  tries,  it  either  already 
possessed  from  its  previous  experi- 
ence, or  they  were  supplied  to  it  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  corresponding 
act  of  comparison ;  so  that,  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  process,  the 
conception  manifested  itself  as  some- 
thing compared  with  the  phenomena 
not  evolved  from  them. 

\i  §  4*  If  this  be  a  correct  account  of 
the  instrumentality  of  general  con- 
ceptions in  the  comparison  which 
necessarily  precedes  Induction,  we 
are  now  able  to  translate  into  our 
own  language  what  Dr.  Whewell 
means  by  saying  that  conceptions,  to 
be  subservient  to  Induction,  must  be 
"clear"  and  ** appropriate.'* 

If  the  conception  corresponds  to  a 
real  agreement  among  the  pheno- 
mena; if  the  comparison  which  we 
have  made  of  a  set  of  objects  has  led 
us  to  class  them  according  to  real 
resemblances  and  differences ;  the 
conception  which  does  this  cannot 
fail  to  be  appropriate,  for  some  pur- 
pose or  other.  The  question  of  appro- 
priateness is  relative  to  the  particular 
object  we  have  in  view.  As  soon  as, 
by  our  comparison,   we  have  ascer* 


tained  some  agreement,  somethini^ 
which  can  be  predicated  in  common 
of  a  number  of  objects,  we  have  ob- 
tained a  basis  on  which  an  inductive 
process  is  capable  of  being  founded. 
But  the  agreements,  or  the  ulterior 
consequences  to  which  those  agree- 
ments lead,  may  be  of  very  different 
degrees ^of  importance.  If,  for  in- 
stance, we  only  compare  animals  ac- 
cording to  their  colour,  and  class  those 
t(^ether  which  are  coloured  alike,  we 
form  the  general  conceptions  of  a 
white  animal,  a  black  animal,  &c., 
which  are  conceptions  legitimately 
formed ;  and  if  an  induction  were  to 
be  attempted  concerning  the  causes 
of  the  colours  of  animals,  this  com- 
parison would  be  the  proper  and 
necessary  preparation  for  such  an 
induction,  but  would  not  help  us 
towards  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
any  other  of  the  properties  of  animals ; 
while  if,  with  Cuvier,  we  compare  and 
class  them  according  to  the  structure 
of  the  skeleton,  or,  with  Blainville, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  out- 
ward integuments,  the  agreements 
and  differences  which  are  observable 
in  these  respects  are  not  only  of  much 
greater  importance  in  themselves,  but 
are  marks  of  agreements  and  differ- 
ences  in  many  other  important  parti- 
culars of  the  structure  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  animals.  If,  therefore,  the 
study  of  their  structure  and  habits  be 
our  object,  the  conceptions  generated 
by  these  last  comparisons  are  far  more 
"appropriate"  than  those  generated 
by  the  former.  Nothing,  other  than 
this,  can  be  meant  by  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a  conception. 

When  Dr.  Whewell  says  that  the 
ancients,  or  the  schoolmen,  or  any 
modem  inquirers,  missed  discovering 
the  real  law  of  a  phenomenon  because 
they  applied  it  to  an  inappropriate 
instead  of  an  appropriate  conception, 
he  can  only  mean  that  in  comparing 
various  instances  of  the  phenomenon, 
to  ascertain  in  what  those  instances 
agreed,  they  missed  the  important 
points  of  agreement,  and  fastened 
upon  such  as  were  either  imaginary, 
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a,  fog  riBea  from  a  lake-,  or  whenir 
dries  up,  The  agreenieDt,  therefore, 
whioh  Aristotle  aeleoted  M  his  prin- 
cipla  of  claaiitfication  did  not  exteud 
to  oil  eaeea  of  the  pheDomenoii  hn 
wanted  to  study,  apontaneoo*  mntion  ; 
while  it  did  include  coaea  of  the  ab- 
eence  of  the  phenomeoon,  cases  of 
motion  not  gpontaaeona,  Tha  con- 
ceptinn  waa  heiuM  "  inappropriate^" 
We  moi;  add  that,  in  the  case  is 
question,  no  conception  would  be 
appropriate  ;  there  is  no  agreement 
which  nrna  through  all  the  cases  of 
spontaaeona  or  apparentlj'  aponta- 
neouB  motion   and  on  others ;    tbej 

cannot  be  brought  iioder  or-  ' ■* 

is  a  oaae  of  Plurality  of  C" 


real  agreements,  wei 

trifling,  and  had  no 

the  phenomstion  the  law  of  which  wait 

sought. 

Aristotle,  philosophising  on  the 
Bubject  of  motion,  remarlcE^  that  cer- 
tain motions  apparently  take  place 
spontaneously  j  bodiea  fall  to  the 
ground,  Harne  ascends,  bubbiea  of  air 
riso  in  water,  ke, :  and  tlieae  ho  called 
natnral  motions ;  while  othara  not 
only  never  take  place  without  inter- 

'  "     ■'  ■    ■    ■  gyg^  when  mioh 

t  ia  applied  tend  apontane- 
oosly  to  ceaie  ;  which,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  former,  he  called  vio- 
lent motions.  Now,  in  comparing 
the  Bo-calted  natural  motions  with 
one  another,  it  appeared  to  Aristotle 
that  they  agreed  in  one  oircnmatance, 
namely,  that  the  body  which  moved 
(or  aeemed  to  move)  apontaneoualy 
was  moving  ImoariU  ilt  own  pface  ; 
meaning  thereby  the  plaoe  from 
whence  it  origmally  came,  or  the 
place  where  a  great  tguantity  of  matter 
Bimilar  to  itself  waa  aasemblad.  In 
the  other  olasa  of  mnCiona,  as  when 
bodies  are  thrown  up  in  tha  air,  they 
are,  on  tlie  contra^,  moving  fi'tmt 
their  own  place.  Now,  this  ooncap- 
tiou  of  a  body  moving  towards  its 
own  place  may  jnatly  be  conaidered 
inappropriate  ;  liecause,  though  it  ei- 
preaaea  a  circnmatance  really  found 
in  some  of  the  moat  familiar  inetancea 
of  motion  apparently  apontaneoua,  yet, 
first,  there  are  many  other  casea  of 
such  motion,  in  whioh  that  circum- 
stanoe  ia  abaant:  the  motion,  for 
instance,  of  the  earth  and  plaineta. 
Secondly,  even  when  It  ia  present,  tho 
motion,  on  oloaer  examination,  would 
often  be  seen  not  to  be  spontaneous  : 


not  rise  by  its  own  nature,  but  i^ 
pushed  up  by  the  superior  weight  of 
the  water  whioh  presses  upon  it. 
Finally,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  spontaneous  motion  taJces 
place  in  the  ccntrary  direction  to 
what  tha  theory  eonaidets  aa  tho 
body's  own  place  ;  for  inatanoe,  when 


I  5.  So  mncb  for  the  fint  of  Dr. 
Wbewetl's  oonditions,  tbat  ooncep 
tions  tnuat  be  appropriate.  The  to- 
oond  is,  tbat  Ibey  ahall  be  "oleH';" 
and  let  us  consider  what  this  imptiea. 
TTnleai  the  conception  correaponds  to 
a  real  agreement,  it  has  a  worse  defect 


iniiilua  ol  Inapprorfflats  oon- 
;iveii  by  Dr,  WhewoU  tPML 
:B5)  SB  fnllawB:— "Aristvtla 


'  OthBI 


D  tha  lever,  by  spplying  the 


b:    Ihfli-  f^od  i>. 
,g  through  a  hole, 


^SSS°S^?nT 


onurpo» 
ofhodie*. 


squall;  true  iu  t^ie  flnt;  tbo  "urnperties 
of  Ihsdrcle."  wbloliwerenterred  to,  being 
purely  fttniaatiail  TheiB  Is,  therator^  an 
error  beyDnd  tho  nronff  cSioSce  af  a  prlik- 
dple  ol  f^enamUsatlDn;  thera  la  a  falaa 

la  made  to  rasoWo  codsln  lawe  of  naturq 
iiitfl  a  mDrGBannT^lBV,  that  ^awnotbein^f 
oue  which,  Ihoiigli  real.  Is  Iniipproprinte, 
but  one  whoHy  Imk^uy, 
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than  that  of  not  being  clear:  it  is  not 
applicable  to  the  case  at  alL  Among 
the  phenomena,  therefore,  which  we 
are  attempting  to  connect  by  means 
of  the  conception,  we  must  suppose 
that  there  really  is  an  agreement, 
and  that  the  conception  is  a  concep- 
tion of  that  agreement.  In  order, 
then,  that  it  may  be  clear,  the  only 
requisite  is,  that  we  shall  know  ex- 
actly in  what  the  agreement  con- 
sists; that  it  shall  have  been  care- 
fully observed  and  accurately  remem- 
bered. We  are  said  not  to  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  resemblance 
among  a  set  of  objects  when  we  have 
only  a  general  feeling  that  they 
resemble,  without  having  analysed 
their  resemblance,  or  perceived  in 
what  points  it  consists,  and  fixed  in 
our  memory  an  exact  recollection  of 
those  points.  This  want  of  clearness, 
or,  as  it  may.  be  otherwise  called, 
this  vagueness,  in  the  general  con- 
ception, may  be  owing  either  to  our 
having  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
objects  themselves,  or  merely  to  our 
not  having  carefully^compared  them* 
Thus  a  person  may  have  no  clear 
idea  of  a  ship  because  he  has  never 
seen  one,  or  because  he  remembers 
but  little,  and  that  faintly,  of  what 
he  has  seen.  Or  he  may  have  a  per- 
fect knowledge  and  remembrance  of 
many  ships  of  various  kinds,  frigates 
among  the  rest,  but  he  may  have  no 
dear,  but  only  a  confused  idea  of  a 
frigate,  because  he  has  never  been 
told,  and  has  not  compared  them 
sufficiently  to  have  remarked  and  re- 
membered in  what  particular  points 
a  frigate  differs  from  some  other  kind 
of  ship. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary,  in 
order  to  have  clear  ideas,  that  we 
should  know  all  the  common  proper- 
ties of  the  things  which  we  class  to- 
gether. That  would  be  to  have  our 
conception  of  the  class  complete  as 
well  as  clear.  It  is  sufficient  if  we 
never  class  things  together  without 
knowing  exactly  why  we  do  so, — with- 
out having  ascertained  exactly  what 
agreements  we  are  about  to  include 


in  our  conception  ;  and  if,  after  hav- 
ing thus  fixed  our  conception,  we 
never  vary  from  it,  never  include  in 
the  class  anything  which  has  not 
those  common  properties,  nor  exclude 
from  it  anything  which  has.  A  clear 
conception  means  a  determinate  con- 
ception ;  one  which  does  not  fluctuate, 
which  is  not  one  thing  to- day  and 
another  to-morrow,  but  remains  fixed 
and  invariable,  except  when,  from  the 
progress  of  our  knowledge  or  the  cor- 
rection of  some  error,  we  consciously 
add  to  it  or  alter  it.  A  person  of  clear 
ideas  is  a  person  who  always  knows 
in  virtue  of  what  properties  his  classes 
are  constituted,  what  attributes  are 
connoted  by  his  general  names. 

The  principal  requisites,  therefore, 
of  clear  conceptions  are  habits  of 
attentive  observation  and  extensive 
experience,  and  a  memory  which  re- 
ceives and  retains  an  exact  image  of 
what  is  observed.  And  in  proportion 
as  any  one  has  the  habit  of  observing 
minutely  and  comparing  carefully  a 
particular  class  of  phenomena,  and  an 
accurate  memory  for  the  results  of  the 
observation  and  comparison,  so  will 
his  conceptions  of  that  class  of  phe- 
nomena be  dear;  provided  he  has 
the  indispensable  habit,  (naturally, 
however,  resulting  from  those  other 
endowments,)  of  never  using  general 
names  without  a  precise  connota- 
tion. 

As  the  clearness  of  our  conceptions 
chiefly  depends  on  the  carejvLneii  and 
accuracy  of  our  observing  and  com- 
paring faculties,  so  their  appropriate- 
ness, or  rather  the  chance  we  have  of 
hitting  upon  the  appropriate  concep- 
tion in  any  case,  mainly  depends  on 
the  activity  of  the  same  faculties.  He 
who  by  habit,  grounded  on  sufficient 
natur^  aptitude,  has  acquired  a  readi- 
ness in  accurately  observing  and  com- 
paring phenomena,  will  perceive  so 
many  more  agreements  and  will  per- 
ceive them  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
other  people,  that  the  chances  are 
much  greater  of  his  perceiving,  in  any 
instance,  the  agreement  on  which  the 
important  consequences  depend. 
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g  &  It  ia  oF  BO  much  nnportance 
Ituit  the  part  of  the  process  of  investi- 
gtMog  truth,  diseussed  in  this  chapter, 
ehould  be  rightly  undenttood,  that  I 
think  it  is  deeirable  to  reiitate  the  re- 
mits WB  hkve  arriTed  at,  in  a  Bome- 

We  cannot  aacertBiiii  geaeraJ  trutha, 
that  is,  truthN  applicable  to  c1a«9«s, 
iiolees  we  have  formed  the  clasws  in 

I    be  affirmed  of  them.    In  the  fnrmatiou 
of  any  ulaaa,  thi 


ceptiOD  uf  it  as  a  claaa,  thnt  Ib,  a  con- 
ception of  certain  circumstancea  as 
being  those  which  characterise  the 
ulasa,  and  distinguish  the  obi«»i8 
aoinpoaing  it  from  all  other  things. 
When  we  know  exactly  what  these 
Dircumatancea  ore,  we  hare  a  olfar 
idea  (or  conception)  of  the  claae,  and 
of  the  meaning  of  the  general  name 
wliich  designatHB  iL  The  primary 
condition  implied  in  having  this  clear 
idea  is  that  the  iilaBB  be  really  a 
cla^  ;  that  it  oorreffpcoid  to  a  real 
distinction  ;  that  the  things  it  in- 
cludes really  do  agree  with  nne  another 
in  cMtain  particnlars,  and  differ,  in 
.  those  same  partioiitarB,  from  all  other 
things.  A  pencn  without  clear  ideas 
is  one  who  habitually  classes  together, 
under  the  aama  general  names,  things 
which  have  no  common  pmperties,  or 
none  which  are  nut  poHaessed  olxo  by 
other  tilings ;  or  who,  if  the  usage 
of  other  people  prevents  him  from 
actually  misdossiug  things,  is  unable 
to  state  to  himself  the  common  pro- 
perties in  virtue  of  which  ho  classea 
them  rigiitly. 

But  it  is  not  the  sole  leqaisite  of 
claBsiGcatiou  that  the  classes  shoold 
be  real  classes,  framed  by  a  legitimate 
mental  process.  Some  modes  of  clatu- 
ing   things  are   more   valuable   than 


other 


for 
'dilation  or  of  practicf 


whether 


yell  D 


md  ou 


less  the  things  which  they  being  to 
gether  not  only  agree  with  each  othe 
in  something  which  dJaCinguiahe 
them  from  all  other  things,  but  agre. 
with  each  olber  and  differ  fraui  othe 


things  in  the  very  oimunstancea  «! 
are  of  primary  importanco  for  the  t 
poae  (theoretical  or  practical)  whion 
we  have  in  view,  and  which  ooasti> 
tutes  the  problem  before  ua.  In  other 
words,  onr  conceptions,  thongh  th^ 
may  be  clear,  are  not  appropriate  for 
our  purpose,  unless  the  properties  we 
fomprise  ill  them  are  those  which  ■ 
will  help  us  towardf  what  we  wish  to 
understand— i.t,  either  thuae  which 
go  deepest  into  the  nature  of  the 
thingn,  if  our  object  be  to  understand 
that,  or  those  which  are  most  cloeelj 
connected  with  the  particular  property 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  investi- 
gate. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  frame  good 
general  conceptions  beforehand.  That 
the  conception  we  have  obtained  is 
the  one  we  want,  can  only  be  known 
when  WB  have  done  the  work  for  the 
sake  of  which  we  wanted  it ;  when 
we  completely  understand  the  gensnJ 
character  of  the  phenomeno,  or  the 
conditions  of  the  particular  property 
with  which  we  concern  ouniclvea. 
General  conceptions  formed  withoot 
this  thorough  knowledge  are  Bacon's 
"notiones  temer^  k  rebus  abstnictB." 
Yet  such  pramatuPB  oonoeptions  WC 
must  be  continually  making  up  in 
our  progress  to  something  better. 
They  are  an  impediment  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  only  when  tbey 
are  permanently  acijuiesced  in.  When 
it  has  become  our  hutnt  to  gnnip 
things  in  wrong  chuises — in  groops 
whicli  Mther  are  not  really  olasan, 
having  no  distinctive  points  of  agree- 
ment (absence  of  tlear  ideas),  orwluolt 
are  not  classes  of  which  anything  im. 
portant  to  onr  purpose  can  be  predi- 
cated (absence  at  appmpriale  ideal) ; 
and  when,  in  the  belief  that  these 
badly  mudeclassesare  thoseBBnctioned 
by  Nature,  we  refuse  to  eichange 
them  for  others,  and  cannot  or  will 
not  moke  up  our  general  conceptions 
from  any  other  elements;  in  that  oase 
all  tiie  evils  which  Bacon  ascribes  ta 
his  "notiones  temerdabstraotffi"  really 
OCOMr.  Thiswa^whattheancientBdiil 
in  physics  and  wliat  the  world  in  p-oe- 
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ral  does  in  morals  and  politics  to  the 
present  day. 

It  would  thus,  in  my  view  of  the 
matter,  be  an  inaccurate  mode  of  ex- 
pression to  say,  that  obtaining  appro- 
priate conceptions  is  a  condition  pre- 
.'  cedent  to  generalisation.  Throughout 
-t  the  whole  process  of  comparing  pheno- 
mena with  one  another  for  the  purpose 
of  generalisation,  the  mind  is  trying 
to  make  up  a  conception  ;  but  the 
conception  which  it  is  trying  to  make 
up  is  that  of  the  really  important 
point  of  agreement  in  the  phenomena. 
As  we  obtain  more  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  themselves,  and  of  the 
conditions  on  which  their  important 
properties  depend,  our  views  on  this 
subject  naturally  alter  ;  and  thus  we 
advance  from  a  less  to  a  more  "  appro- 
priate "  general  conception,  in  the  pro- 

1^  gress  of  our  investigations. 

^  We  ought  not,  at  the  same  time, 
to  forget  that  the  really  important 
agreement  cannot  always  be  dis- 
covered by  mere  comparison  of  the 
very  phenomena  in  question,  without 
the  aid  of  a  conception  acquired  else- 
where ;  as  in  the  case,  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  of  the  planetary  orbits. 

The  search  for  the  agreement  of  a 
set  of  phenomena  is  in  truth  very 
similar  to  the  search  for  a  lost  or 
hidden  object.  At  first  we  place  our- 
selves in  a  sufficiently  commanding 
position,  and  cast  our  eyes  around  us, 
and  if  we  can  see  the  object,  it  is 
well;  if  not,  we  ask  ourselves  men- 
tally what  are  the  places  in  which  it 
may  be  hid,  in  order  that  we  may 
there  search  for  it :  and  so  on,  until 
we  imagine  the  place  where  it  really 
is.  And  here  too  we  require  to  have 
had  a  previous  conception  or  know- 
ledge of  those  different  places.  As 
in  this  familiar  process  so  in  the 
philosophical  operation  which  it  illus- 
trates, we  first  endeavour  to  find  the 
lost  object  or  recognise  the  common 
attribute,  without  conjecturally  in- 
voking the  aid  of  any  previously  ac- 
quired conception,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  Hkny  hypothesis.  Having  failed  in 
this,  we  call  upon  our  imagination 


for  some  hypothesis  of  a  possible 
place,  or  a  possible  point  of  resem- 
blance, and  then  look  to  see  whether 
the  facts  agree  with  the  conjecture. 

For  such  cases  something  more  is 
required  than  a  mind  accustomed  to 
accurate  observation  and  comparison. 
It  must  be  a  mind  stored  vdth  gene- 
ral conceptions,  previously  acquired, 
of  the  sorts  which  bear  affinity  to 
the  subject  of  the  particular  inquiry. 
And  much  will  also  depend  on  the 
natural  strength  and  acquired  culture 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  scien- 
tific imagination  ;  on  the  faculty  pos- 
sessed of  mentally  arranging  Imown 
elements  into  new  combinations,  such 
as  have  not  yet  been  observed  in 
nature,  though  not  contradictory  to 
any  known  laws. 

But  the  variety  of  intellectual  ha- 
bits, the  purposes  which  they  serve, 
and  the  modes  in  which  they  may  be 
fostered  and  cultivated,  are  considera- 
tions belonging  to  the  Art  of  Educa- 
tion :  a  subject  far  wider  than  Logic, 
and  which  this  treatise  does  not  pro- 
fess to  discuss.  Here,  therefore,  the 
present  chapter  may  properly  close. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF    NAMING,    AS    SUBSIDIARY    TO 
INDUCTION. 

§  I.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent undertaking  to  dwell  on  the  im- 
portance of  language  as  a  medium  of 
human  intercourse,  whether  for  pur- 
poses of  sympathy  or  of  information. 
Nor  does  our  design  admit  of  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  to  that  great 
property  of  names  on  which  their 
functions  as  an  intellectual  instru- 
ment are,  in  reality,  ultimately  de- 
pendent— their  potency  as  a  means  of 
forming  and  of  riveting  associations 
among  our  other  ideas  :  a  subject  on 
which  an  able  thinker*  has  thus 
written : — 

"Names  are  impressions  of  sense, 


*  Professor  Bain. 
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and  as  such  take  the  strongest  hold  they  are  not.  It  has  been  imagined 
on  the  mind,  and  of  all  other  impresr  that  Naming  is  also  a  oonditioa 
sions  can  be  most  easily  recalled  and  equally  indispensable.  There  are 
retained  in  view.  They  therefore  thinkers  who  have  held  that  Ian- 
serve  to  give  a  point  of  attachment  to  guage  is  not  solely,  according  to  a 
all  the  more  volatile  objects  of  thought  phrase  generally  current,  an  instra- 
and  feeling.  Impressions  that  when  ment  of  thought,  but  tJie  instniment ; 
passed  might  be  dissipated  for  ever  that  names,  or  something  equivalent 
are,  by  their  connection  with  Ian-  to  them,  some  species  of  artificial 
guage,always  within  reach.  Thoughts,  signs,  are  necessary  to  reasoning; 
of  themselves,  are  perpetually  slipping  that  there  could  be  no  inference,  and 
out  of  the  field  of  immediate  mental  consequently  no  induction,  without 
vision  ;  but  the  name  abides  with  us,  them.  But  if  the  nature  of  reasoning 
and  the  utterance  of  it  restores  them  was  correctly  explained  in  the  earlier 
in  a  moment.  Words  are  the  cus-  part  of  the  present  work,  this  opinion 
todiers  of  every  product  of  mind  less  must  be  held  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
impressive  than  themselves.  All  ex-  though  of  an  important  truth.  If 
tensions  of  human  knowledge,  aU  new  reasoning  be  from  particulars  to  par* 
generalisations,  are  fixed  and  spread,  ticulars,  and  if  it  consist  in  recognis- 
even  unintentionally,  by  the  uee  of  ing  one  fact  as  a  mark  of  another,  or 
words.  The  child  growing  up  learns,  a  mark  of  a  mark  of  another,  nothing 
along  with  the  vocables  of  his  mother  is  required  to  render  reasoning  pos- 
tongue,  that  things  which  he  would  sible,  except  senses  and  association: 
have  believed  to  be  different  are,  in  senses  to  perceive  that  two  facts  are 
important  points,  the  same.  Without  conjoined ;  association,  as  the  law  by 
any  formal  instruction,  the  language  which  one  of  those  two  facts  raises  up 
in  which  we  grow  up  teaches  us  aJl  the  idea  of  the  other.*  For  these 
the  common  philosophy  of  the  age.  It  mental  phenomena,  as  well  as  for  the 
directs  us  to  observe  and  know  things  belief  or  expectation  which  follows, 
which  we  should  have  overlooked  ;  it  and  by  which  we  recognise  as  having 
supplies  us  with  classifications  ready  taken  place,  or  as  about  to  take 
made,  by  which  things  are  arranged  place,  that  of  which  we  have  per- 
(as  far  as  the  light  of  bygone  genera-  ceived  a  mark,  there  is  evidently  no 
tions  admits)  with  the  objects  to  need  of  language.  And  this  inference 
which  they  bear  the  greatest  total  re-  of  one  particular  fact  from  another  is 
semblance.  The  number  of  general  a  case  of  induction.  It  is  of  this  sort 
names  in  a  language,  and  the  degree  of  induction  that  brutes  are  capable ; 
of  generality  of  those  names,  afford  a  it  is  in  this  shape  that  uncultivated 
test  of  the  knowledge  of  the  era  and  » rrhjjg  sentence  having  been  erroneously 
of  the  intellectual  insight  which  is  the  understood  as  if  I  had  meant  to  aaeert  that 
birthright  of  any  one  bom  into  it."  belief  is  nothing  but  an  irresistible  aasocia- 

It  is  not.  however  of  the  functions  ^;i,*^^S>S,^~,^:SS;^°^«!.SSJtJ 

of  Names,  considered  generally,  that  analysis  either  of  reasoning  or  of  belief, 

we  have  here  to  treat,  but  only  of  the  tvro  of  the  most  obsciu^  points  in  analy- 

manner  and  degree  in  which  they  are  tjf*^  psychology.    I  am  speaking  not  of 

J.       .,      .     .      **      J.  1  X     ii-     •         A*  the  powers  themselves,  but  of  the  previ- 

directly  mstrumental  to  the  mvesti-  ^^^  conditions  neceswiry  to  enable  those 

gation  of  truth ;  in  other  words,  to  powers   to   exert   themselves ;  of  which 

the  process  of  induction.  conditions  I  am  contending  that  language 

is  not  one.  senses  and  association  being 

^^,            ^.             jAi^       ^.  sufficient   without  it.     The   irresistible- 

§  2.  Observation  and  Abstraction,  association  theory  of  belief,  and  the  diffi- 

the  operations  which  formed  the  sub-  culties  connected  with  the  subject,  have 

ject   of  the  two  foregoing  chapters,  J^®**  discussed  at  length  in  the  note*  to 

^             j'i.-        ;   j:„,>^r„-,ui    i.    -J  the   new   edition   of    Mr.    James    Mill's 

are  conditions  indispensable  to  mduc-  AnalysU  o/  the  Fhetumena  €(f  the  Human 

tion :  there  can  be  no  mduction  where  Mind, 
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minds  make  almost  all  their  induc- 
tions, and  that  we  all  do  so  in  the 
cases  in  which  familiar  experience 
forces  our  conclusions  upon  us  with- 
out  any  active  process  of  inquiry  on 
our  party  and  in  which  the  belief  or 
expectation  follows  the  suggestion  of 
the  evidence  with  the  promptitude 
and  certainty  of  an  instinct.* 

§  3.  But  though  inference  of  an  in- 
ductive character  is  possible  without 
the  use  of  signs,  it  could  never,  with- 
out them,  be  carried  much  beyond  the 
very  simple  cases  which  we  have  just 
described,  and  which  form,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  limit  of  the  reasonings 
of  those  animals  to  whom  conventional 
language  is  unknown.  Without  lan- 
guage, or  something  equivalent  to  it, 
there  could  only  be  as  much  reasoning 
from  experience  as  can  take  place 
without  the  aid  of  general  proposi- 
tions. Now,  though  in  strictness  we 
may  reason  from  past  experience  to  a 
fresh  individual  case  without  the  in- 
termediate stage  of  a  general  propo- 
sition, yet  without  general  proposi- 
tions we  should  seldom  remember 
what  past  experience  we  have  had, 
and  scarcely  ever  what  conclusions 
that  experience  will  warrant.  The 
division  of  the  inductive  process  into 
two  parts,  the  first  ascertaining  what 
is  a  mark  of  the  given  fact,  the  second 
whether  in  the  new  case  that  mark 
exists,  is  natural,  and  scientifically 
indispensable.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  rendered  necessary 
by  mere  distance  of  time.  The  ex- 
perience by  which  we  are  to  guide  our 
judgments  may  be  other  people's  ex- 
perience, little  of  which  can  be  com- 
municated to  us  otherwise  than  by 

*  Mr.  Bailey  agrees  with  me  in  thinking 
that  whenever  "from  something  actuaUy 
present  to  my  senses,  conjoined  with  past 
experience,  I  feel  satisfied  that  something 
lias  happened,  or  will  happen,  or  is  hap- 
pening beyond  the  sphere  of  my  personal 
observation,"  I  may  with  strict  propriety 
be  said  to  reason,  and  of  course  to  reason 
inductively,  for  domonstrative  reasoning 
is  excluded  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  {The  Theory  of  Rtatoning^  and  ed., 
p.  27.) 


language  :  when  it  is  our  own,  it  is 
generally  experience  long  past ;  unless, 
therefore,  it  were  recorded  by  means 
of  artificial  signs,  little  of  it  (except  in 
cases  involving  our  intenser  sensations 
or  emotions,  or  the  subjects  of  our  daily 
and  hourly  contemplation)  would  be 
retained  in  the  memory.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  when  the  induc- 
tive inference  is  of  any  but  the  most 
direct  and  obvious  nature — when  it  re- 
quires several  observations  or  experi- 
ments in  varymg  circumstances,  and 
the  comparison  of  one  of  these  with 
another — it  is  impossible  to  proceed 
a  step  without  the  artificial  memory 
which  words  bestow.  Without  words, 
we  should,  if  we  had  often  seen  A 
and  B  in  immediate  and  obvious  con- 
junction, expect  B  whenever  we  saw 
A  ;  but  to  discover  their  conjunction 
when  not  obvious,  or  to  determine 
whether  it  is  really  constant  or  only 
casual,  and  whether  there  is  reason  to 
expect  it  under  any  given  change  of 
circumstances,  is  a  process  far  too 
complex  to  be  performed  without  some 
contrivance  to  make  our  remembrance 
of  our  own  mental  operations  accu- 
rate. Now,  language  is  such  a  con- 
trivance. When  that  instrument  is 
called  to  our  aid,  the  difficulty  is  re- 
duced to  that  of  making  our  remem- 
brance of  the  meaning  of  words  accu- 
rate. This  being  secured,  whatever 
passes  through  our  minds  may  be 
remembered  accurately  by  putting  it 
carefully  into  words,  and  committing 
the  words  either  to  writing  or  to  me- 
mory. 

The  function  of  Naming,  and  par- 
ticularly of  General  Names,  in  Induc- 
tion may  be  recapitulated  as  follows. 
Every  inductive  inference  which  is 
good  at  all  is  good  for  a  whole  class 
of  cases  ;  and,  that  the  inference  may 
have  any  better  warrant  of  its  correct- 
ness than  the  mere  clinging  together 
of  two  ideas,  a  process  of  experimen- 
tation and  comparison  is  necessary, 
in  which  the  whole  class  of  cases  must 
be  brought  to  view,  and  some  uni- 
formity in  the  course  of  nature  evolved 
and  ascertained,  since  the  existence 
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fiinnity,  therefore,  may  be  iscertainGd 
once  Cor  kit ;  and  if.  being  amertamHt), 
itoBD  be  lemelnbered,  it  will  serve  aa 
Ik  formula  for  makingt  in  particular 
oasei,  at!  mch  itiferEnoeB  sh  the  pe- 
vious  uxpurieTice  wUl  wtirrant.  Sut 
wo  oan  (inly  xecure  its  being  remem- 
berad,  or  give  ouiselvea  evenaoh«noe 
of  oonying  in  CFur  memnry  any  con- 
siderable number  of  mich  nnifonni- 
tjee,  by  regigtering  thorn  througb  the 
medium  of  permanent  sigua,  whicb 
(being,  from  tbe  nature  of  the  caw, 
eigne  not  of  an  individual  fact,  but  of 
an  uniformity,  that  is,  of  an  indefiaite 
number  of  facta  similitr  to  otib  an- 
other) are  general  aigna,  univerflala, 
general  namea,  and  general  proposi- 


%  4.  And  here  I  cannot  omit  to 
notice  an  overaigbt  committed  by 
iome  eminent  thiutera,  who  have^ 
aaid  that  thecauaeof  ourusinggeneral'  ^ 
namea  is  the  inRnite  multitude  of  in- 
dividoal  objects,  wliiob,  making  it 
impoaaible  to  have  a  name  for  each, 
oouipele  us  to  innke  one  nnine  serve 
for  many.  This  is  a  very  limited  riew 
of  the  function  of  geueral  naineH, 
Even  if  there  were  a  name  for  every 
indivtdnat  object,  wb  Bhauli]  require 
general  namea  as  much  as  we  now  do. 
Without  them  we  could  not  expreaa 
the  result  of  a  aingJe  comparison,  noF 
record  any  one  of  the  uniformities 
existing  in  nature  ;  and  should  be 
hardly  better  oit  in  respect  to  Induc- 
tion than  if  we  had  no  names  at  all. 
With  none  but  nameE  of  individuals, 
(or,  in  other  words,  proper  namea,) 
we  might,  by  pronouncing  the  name, 
Euggest  the  idea  of  the  object,  but 
we  could  not  asaert  any  proposition, 
except  the  unmeaning  onea  formed  by 
predicating  two  proper  names  one 
of  another.  It  ii  only  by  means  of 
gener^  names  that  we  can  convey 
any  information,  predicate  any  attri- 
bute, even  of  an  individual,  nioch 
more  of  a  claaa.    Kigoronaly  speaking. 


could  get  on 
generaJ  names  than  the  abstractn^iS 
of  attributea :  all  our  propositions 
might  be  of  the  form  "  such  an  indi- 
vidual object  tHMBeases  auch  an  attri- 
bute," or  "  snen  an  attribute  ia  always 
(or  never)  conji>ined  with  such  another 
attribute."  In  fact,  howevn,  man- 
kind have  always  given  general  names 
to  objects  as  well  as  attributes,  and 
indeed  before  attributes;  but  the 
general  namn;  given  to  objects  imply 
attributes,  derive  their  whole  meaning 
from  attribntea,  and  are  chiefly  use- 
ful aa  the  language  by  means  of  whicb 
we  predicate  the  attributes  which  tliey 

It  remaina  to  be  eonaidered  what 
princaples  are  to  be  adhered  to  in 
giving  general  names,  m  that  tbeae 
names,  and  the  general  propomtiuns 
in  which  tbey  fill  a  place,  may  con- 
duce most  to  tbe  purposes  of  uhMbt    | 
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ffe  may  poBsesa 
a  langiuige  perfectly  Huitnble  for  the 
investigation  and  expression  of  gene- 
ral truths,  there  are  two  principal  and 
several  minor  requisites.  The  first 
is,  that  every  general  name  shonld 
have  a  meaning,  steadily  fixed  and 
precisely  determined.  When,  fay  the 
fulSlment  of  this  condition,  auch 
names  aa  we  posseaa  are  fitted  for  the 
due  performance  of  their  funotionss 
the  next  requisite,  and  the  aecond  in 
order  of  importance,  is  that  we  should 
possess  a  name  wherever  one  isneeded ; 
wherever  there  is  anything  to  be  dv- 
slgnated  by  it,  which  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  express. 

The  former  of  these  requisites  ia 
that  to  which  our  attention  will  bs 
exclusively  directed  in   tbe   present 
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have  a  certain  and  knowable  mean- 
ing. Now  the  meaning  (as  has  so 
often  been  explained)  of  a  general 
connotative  name  resides  in  the  con- 
notation ;  in  the  attribute  on  account 
of  which,  and  to  express  which,  the 
name  is  given.  Thus,  the  name  ani- 
mal being  given  to  all  things  which 
possess  the  attributes  of  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion,  the  word  con- 
notes those  attributes  exclusively,  and 
they  constitute  the  whole  of  its  mean- 
ing. If  the  name  be  abstract,  its 
denotation  is  the  same  with  the  con- 
notation of  the  corresponding  con- 
crete ;  it  designates  directly  the  attri- 
bute which  the  concrete  term  implies. 
To  give  a  precise  meaning  to  general 
names  is,  then,  to  fix  with  steadiness 
the  attribute  or  attributes  connoted 
by  each  concrete  general  name,  and 
denoted  by  the  corresponding  ab- 
stract. Since  abstract  names,  in  the 
order  of  their  creation,  do  not  pre- 
cede but  follow  concrete  ones,  as  is 
proved  by  the  etymological  fact  that 
they  are  almost  always  derived  from 
them,  we  may  consider  their  meaning 
as  determined  by  and  dependent  on 
the  meaning  of  their^  concrete ;  and 
thus  the  problem  of  giving  a  distinct 
meaning  to  general  language  is  all 
included  in  that  of  giving  a  precise 
connotation  to  all  concrete  general 
names. 

This  is  not  difficult  in  the  case  of 
new  names — of  the  technical  terms 
created  by  scientific  inquirers  for  the 
purposes  of  science  or  art.  But  when 
a  name  is  in  common  use,  the  diffi- 
culty is  greater ;  the  problem  in  this 
case  not  being  that  of  choosing  a  con> 
venient  connotation  for  the  name, 
but  of  ascertaining  and  fixing  the 
connotation  with  which  it  is  already 
used.  That  this  can  ever  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  is  a  sort  of  paradox.  But 
the  vulgar  (including  in  that  term 
all  who  have  not  accurate  habits  of 
thought)  seldom  know  exactly  what 
assertion  they  intend  to  make,  what 
common  property  they  mean  to  ex- 
press, when  they  apply  the  same  name 
to  a  number  of  different  things.     All 


which  the  name  expresses  with  them, 
when  they  predicate  it  of  an  object, 
is  a  confused  feeling  of  resemblance 
between  that  object  and  some  of  the 
other  things  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  denote  by  the  nsune. 
They  have  applied  the  name  Stone  to 
various  objects  previously  seen  ;  they 
see  a  new  object,  which  appears  to 
them  somewhat  like  the  former,  and 
they  call  it  a  stone,  without  asking 
themselves  in  what  respect  it  is  like, 
or  what  mode  or  degree  of  resemblance 
the  best  authorities,  or  even  they  them- 
selves, require  as  a  warrant  for  using 
the  name.  This  rough  general  im- 
pression of  resemblance  is,  however, 
made  up  of  particular  circumstances 
of  resemblance  ;  and  into  these  it  is 
the  business  of  the  logician  to  analyse 
it — to  ascertain  what  points  of  re- 
semblance among  the  different  things 
commonly  called  by  the  name  have 
produced  in  the  common  mind  this 
vague  feeling  of  likeness — have  given 
to  the  things  the  similarity  of  aspect 
which  has  made  them  a  class,  and  has 
caused  the  same  name  to  be  bestowed 
upon  them. 

But  though  general  names  are  im- 
posed by  the  vulgar  without  any  more 
definite  connotation  than  that  of  a 
vague  resemblance,  general  proposi- 
tions come  in  time  to  be  made,  in 
which  predicates  are  applied  to  those 
names,  that  is,  general  assertions  are 
made  concerning  the  lohdle  of  the 
things  which  are  denoted  by  the 
name.  And  since  by  each  of  these 
propositions  some  attribute,  more  or 
less  precisely  conceived,  is  of  course 
predicated,  the  ideas  of  these  various 
attributes  thus  become  associated  with 
the  name,  and  in  a  sort  of  uncertain 
way  it  comes  to  connote  them  ;  there 
is  a  hesitation  to  apply  the  name  in 
any  new  case  in  which  any  of  the 
attributes  familiarly  predicated  of  the 
class  do  not  exist.  And  thus,  to  com- 
mon minds,  the  propositions  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  or 
uttering  concerning  a  class  make  up 
in  a  loose  way  a  sort  of  connotation 
for  the  class-name.     Let  us  take,  for 
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instance,  the  word  Civilised.      How 
few  could  be  foand,  even  among  the 

/  most  educated  persons,  who  would 
undertake  to  say  exactly  what  the 
term  Civilised  connotes.  Yet  there 
is  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
use  it  that  they  are  using  it  with  a 
meaning ;  and  this  meaning  is  made 
up,  in  a  confused  manner,  of  every- 
thing which  they  have  heard  or  read 
that  civilised  men  or  civilised  com- 
munities are  or  may  be  expected  to 
be. 

It  is  at  this  stage,  probably,  in  the 
progress  of  a  concrete  name,  that  the 
corresponding  abstract  name  gener- 
ally comes  into  use.  Under  the  no- 
tion that  the  concrete  name  must  of 
course  convey  a  meaning,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  some  property 
common  to  all  things  which  it  denotes, 
people  give  a  name  to  this  common 
property  ;  from  the  concrete  Civilised, 
they  form  the  abstract  Civilisation. 
But  since  most  people  have  never 
compared  the  different  things  which 
are  called  by  the  concrete  name,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ascertain  what 
properties  these  things  have  in  com- 
mon, or  whether  they  have  any  ;  each 
is  thrown  back  upon  the  marks  by 
which  he  himself  has  been  accustomed 
to  be  guided  in  his  application  of  the 
y   term  ;  and  these,  being  merely  vague 

^  hearsays  and  current  phrases,  are  not 
the  same  in  any  two  persons,  nor  in 
the  same  person  at  different  times. 
Hence  the  word  (as  Civilisation,  for 
example)  which  professes  to  be  the 
designation  of  the  unknown  common 
property,  conveys  scarcely  to  any  two 
minds  the  same  idea.  No  two  per- 
sons agree  in  the  things  they  predi- 
cate of  it ;  and  when  it  is  itself  predi- 
cated of  anything,  no  other  person 
knows,  nor  does  the  speaker  lumself 
know  with  precision,  what  he  means 
to  assert.  Many  other  words  which 
could  be  named,  as  the  word  honour ^ 
or  the  word  genUemxinf  exemplify  this 
uncertainty  still  more  strikingly. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  observed  that 
general  propositions,  of  which  no  one 
can  tell  exactly   what    they  assert, 


cannot  possibly  have  been  brought 
to  the  test  of  a  correct  induction. 
Whether  a  name  is  to  be  used  as 
an  instrument  of  thinking,  or  as  a 
means  of  communicating  the  result 
of  thought,  it  is  imperative  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  attribute  or  attri- 
butes which  it  is  to  express  :  to  give 
it,  in  short,  a  fixed  and  ascertained 
connotation. 

§  3.  It  would,  however,  be  a  com- 
plete misunderstanding  of  the  proper 
office  of  a  logician  in  dealii^  with 
terms  already  in  use,  if  we  were  to 
think  that  because  a  name  has  not  at 
present  an  ascertained  connotation,  it 
is  competent  to  any  one  to  give  it 
such  a  connotation  at  his  own  choice. 
The  meaning  of  a  term  actually  in 
use  is  not  an  arbitrary  quantity  to  be 
fixed,  but  an  imknown  quantity  to  be 
sought. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously 
desirable  to  avail  ourselves,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  associaetions  already 
connected  with  the  name  ;  not  en- 
joining the  employment  of  it  in  a 
manner  which  conflicts  with  all  pre- 
vious habits,  and  especiiilly  not  so  as 
to  require  the  rupture  of  those  strong- 
est of  all  associations  between  names, 
which  are  created  by  familiarity  with 
propositions  in  which  they  are  predi- 
cated of  one  another.  A  philosopher 
would  have  little  chance  of  having 
his  example  followed  if  he  were  to 
give  such  a  meaning  to  his  terms  a8 
should  require  us  to  call  the  North 
American  Indians  a  civilised  people, 
or  the  higher  classes  in  Europe  sa- 
vages ;  or  to  say  that  civilised  people 
live  by  hunting,  and  savages  by  agri- 
culture. Were  there  no  other  reason, 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  effecting  so 
complete  a  revolution  in  speech  would 
be  more  than  a  sufficient  one.  The 
endeavour  should  be  that  all  generally 
received  propositions  into  which  the 
term  enters  should  be  at  least  as  true 
after  its  meaning  is  fixed  as  they 
were  before ;  and  that  the  concrete 
name,  therefore,  should  not  receive 
such  a  connotation  as  shall  prevent  it 
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from  denoting  things  which,  in  com- 
mon language,  it  is  currently  affirmed 
of.  The  fixed  and  precise  connota- 
tion which  it  receives  should  not  be 
in  deviation  from,  but  in  agreement 
(as  far  as  it  goes)  with  the  vague  and 
fluctuating  connotation  which  the 
term  already  had. 

To  fix  the  connotation  of  a  con- 
crete name,  or  the  denotation  of  the 
corresponding  abstract,  is  to  define 
the  name.  When  this  can  be  done 
without  rendering  any  received  asser- 
tions inadmissible;  the  name  can  be 
defined  in  accordance  with  its  received 
use,  which  is  vulgarly  called  defining 
not  the  name  but  the  thing.  What 
is  meant  by  the  improper  expression 
of  defining  a  thing,  (or  rather  a  class 
of  things — for  nobody  talks  of  defin- 
ing an  individual,)  is  to  define  the 
name,  subject  to  the  condition  that  it 
shall  denote  those  things.  This,  of 
course,  supposes  a  comparison  of  the 
things,  feature  by  feature  and  pro- 
perty by  property,  to  ascertain  what 
attributes  they  agree  in ;  and  not 
unfrequently  an  operation  strictly  in- 
ductive, for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing some  unobvious  agreement,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  obvious  agreement. 

For,  in  order  to  give  a  connotation 
to  a  name  consistently  with  its  de- 
noting certain  objects,  we  have  to 
make  our  selection  from  among  the 
various  attributes  in  which  those  ob- 
jects agree.  To  ascertain  in  what 
they  do  agree  is,  therefore,  the  first 
logical  operation  requisite.  When 
this  has  been  done  as  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary or  practicable,  the  question 
arises,  which  of  these  common  attri- 
butes shall  be  selected  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  name?  For  if  the 
class  which  the  name  denotes  be  a 
Eand,  the  common  properties  are  In- 
numerable ;  and  even  if  not,  they  are 
often  extremely  munerous.  Our  choice 
is  first  limited  by  the  preference  to 
be  given  to  properties  which  are  well 
known  and  familiarly  predicated  of 
the  class ;  but  even  these  are  often 
too  numerous  to  be  all  included  in 
the  definition,  and,  besides,  the  pro- 


perties  most   generally  known  may 
not  be  those  which  serve  best  to  mark 
out  the  class  from  all  others.     We 
should  therefore  select  from  among 
the  common    properties    (if    among 
them  any  such  aire  to  be  found)  those 
on  which  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
experience,  or  proved  by  deduction, 
that  many  others  depend ;  or  at  least 
which  are  sure  marks  of  them,  and 
from  whence,  therefore,  many  others 
will  follow  by  inference.     We  thus 
see  that  to  frame  a  good  definition  of 
a  name  already  in  use  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice  but  of  discussion,  and  dis- 
cussion  not   merely    respecting    the 
usage  of  language,  but  respecting  the 
properties  of  things,  and   even   the 
origin  of  those  properties.   And  hence    ^ 
every  enlargement  of  our  knowledge    , 
of  the  objects  to  which  the  name  la    \ 
applied  is  liable  to   suggest  an   im-    j 
provement   in   the  definition.     It  is 
impossible  to  frame  a  perfect  set  of 
definitions  on  any  subject  until  the 
theory  of  the  subject  is  perfect ;  and      / 
as  science  makes  progress,  its  defini-  / 
tions  are  also  progressive. 

§  4.  The  discussion  of  Definitions, 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  turn  on  the 
use  of  words  but  on  the  properties  of 
things,  Dr.  Whewell  calls  the  Expli- 
cation of  Conceptions.  The  act  of 
ascertaining,  better  than  before,  in 
what  particulars  any  phenomena 
which  are  classed  together  agree,  he 
calls  in  his  technical  phraseology,  un- 
folding the  general  conception  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  so  classed. 
Making  allowance  for  what  appears 
to  me  the  darkening  and  misleading 
tendency  of  this  mode  of  expression, 
several  of  his  remarks  are  so  much  to 
the  purpose,  that  I  shs^  take  the 
liberty  of  transcribing  them. 

He  observes,*  that  many  of  the 
controversies  which  have  had  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  formation  of  the 
existing  body  of  science  have  "as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  battle  of  Defi- 
nitions.     For  example,   the   inquiry 

*  Novum  Organ  am  /tenovafum,' pp.  35-37. 
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coacerning  the  laws  of  falling  bodiea 
led  to  the  qiieiitji>n  whether  the  pro- 
per deiinitiini  of  a  uniform  forci^  ia 
Ui«t  it  gHDeratea  a  Taliicity  propor- 
tioual  to  thi*  »p/KC  from  miC.  or  to  the 
time.  The  oontroverBy  of  tlie  via  viva 
was  whut  WM  Che  proper  deHnition 
of  the  mmivre  of  fom.  A  prindpal 
quettiDn  in  the  claasiltcatinn  of  miiie- 
rala  ia,  what  in  the  definfcion  of  > 
mineroL  ipedat  Pbyainlogiata  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  Ugbt  on  their 
Bubjeot  by  defining  organimlion,  or 
some  aiinitar  tt^rui.''  QuenCioiia  of  the 
same  nature  wera  long  upen,  and  are 
not  yet  omnpletcZy  closed,  respecting 
the  definitionn  of  Specific  Heat,  In- 
tent Heat,  Chemical  Combinatiun, 
and  Solution. 

"  It  is  very  important  for  UH  t*^ 
observe,  that  these  cantroveraies  have 
'  never  been  qnestiona  of  insulated  and 
nrbiirari/  definitionB,  an  men  seem 
often  tempted  to  im^ine  them  to 
have  been.  In  all  caiies  there  in  a 
taoit  asaiunption  of  some  proposition 
which  ig  lo  be  expressed  by  means  of 
the  delinition,  and  which  gives  it  its 
importanoe.  The  dispute  ooncerniug 
the  definition  thus  acquires  a  real 
value,  and  beoamea  a  question  con- 
cerning true  and  false.  Thus  in  the 
discnseion  of  Che  qneal^n,  What  is 
a  nnifiirm  forcoT  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  gravity  is  a  nniform 
force.  In  the  debate  of  the  tU  vii-a, 
it  was  assumed  that  in  the  mutual 
action  of  bodies  the  whole  eSeot  of 
the  force  is  unchanged.  In  the  zoo- 
lineal  definition  of  species,  (that  it 
consisCa  of  individuals  which  have,  or 
maj  have,  sprung  from  the  same 
parents,)  it  ia  presumed  that  indivi- 
duals so  related  remmble  each  iitlier 
more  than  thuae  which  are  excluded 
by  such  a  definition  ;  or,  perhaps, 
that  st>ecieB  so  defined  have  per- 
manent and  definite  differences.  A 
deRnition  of  crgnnisation,  or  of  some 
other  term,  which  was  not  employed 
to  expresi  soma  principle,  would  be 


be  a  useful  step  in  the  explici 
our  conceptiona  ;  but  this  will  be  the 
case  then  only  when  we  have  under 
our  consideration  some  proposition  in 
which  the  term  is  employed.  For 
Chen  the  questiou  really  is,  how  Chs 
conception  shall  be  underatood  and 
defined  in  order  that  the  propositiuli 

"To   unfold   our   oonceptiona   by 

serviceaUe  to  saienoB,  except  when  it 
has  been  associated  with  an  imme- 
diate u«e  of  the  delinitions.  The 
endeavour  to  define  a  Uniform  Force 
was  combined  with  the  assertion  ttixt 
gravity  ia  a  uniform  force :  the  attempt 
to  define  Accelerating  Force  was 
immediately  followed  by  tbe  doctrine 


that  ac 


iting 


foro 


pounded  :  the  pruceas  of  defining  Mo- 
mentum was  couneoCud  with  the  prin- 
cijile  that  momenta  gained  and  lost 
are  equal :  naturalists  would  have 
given  in  vain  the  definition  of  Speoiee 
which  we  have  quoted,  if  they  had 
not  also  given  the  characters  alapeciiu 
BO  separated.  .  .  .  Definition  may  be 
the  beat  mode  of  eipluning  uur  con- 
cepUon,  but  that  which  alone  makaa 
it  worth  while  to  explain  it  in  any 
mode,  is  the  opportunity  of  nung  it 
in  the  expression  of  truth.  When  a 
definition  is  propounded  tu  ns  aa  a 
useful  step  in  knowledge,  we  are 
aJways  entitled  to  aak  what  principle 


In  giving,  then,  an  exact  connota- 
tion to  the  phraee,  "a  anifonu  force." 
the  condition  was  understood  Chat 
the  phrase  should  continue  to  denote 
gravity,  The  discnssion,  therefore, 
respecting  the  definition  resolrtnj 
itself  into  thia  question.  What  is  there 
of  an  uniform  nature  in  the  motions 
produced  by  gravity  ^  3iy  obsarva- 
tions  and  cumparisont  it  was  found, 
that  what  was  uniform  in  thoae  mo- 
tions was  the  ratio  of  the  veloiuty 
acquired  to  the  time  elapsed  ;  aqu^ 
velocities  tteing  added  in  equal  timea. 
An  uniform  force,  therefore,  was 
defined,  a  force  which  adds  equal 
velocities  in  equal  timea.     Bo>  agMO, 
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in  defining  momentum.  It  was  al- 
ready a  received  doctrine,  that  when 
two  objects  impinge  upon  one  an- 
other, the  momentiun  lost  by  the  one 
is  equal  to  that  gained  by  the  other. 
This  proposition  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  preserve,  not  from  the  motive 
(which  operates  in  many  other  cases) 
that  it  was  firmly  fixed  in  a  popular 
belief,  for  the  proposition  in  question 
had  never  been  heard  of  by  any  but 
the  scientifically  instructed ;  but  it 
was  felt  to  contain  a  truth :  even  a 
superficial  observation  of  the  pheno- 
mena left  no  doubt  that  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  motion  from  one  body  to 
another  there  was  something  of  which 
the  one  body  gained  precisely  what 
the  other  lost ;  and  the  word  momen- 
f  tum  had  been  invented  to  express 
this  unknown  something.  The  settle- 
ment, therefore,  of  the  definition  of 
momentum  involved  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question.  What  is  that  of 
which  a  body,  when  it  sets  another 
body  in  motion,  loses  exactly  as  much 
as  it  communicates  ?  And  when  ex- 
periment had  shown  that  this  iomje- 
thing  was  the  product  of  the  velocity 
'  of  the  body  by  its  mass,  or  quantity 
of  matter,  this  became  the  definition 
of  momentum. 

The  following  remarks,*  therefore, 
are  perfectly  just :  "  The  business  of 
definition  is  part  of  the  business  of 
discovery.  ...  To  define,  so  that  our 
definition  shall  have  any  scientific 
value,  requires  no  small  portion  of 
that  sagacity  by  which  truth  is  de- 
tected. .  .  .  When  it  has  been  clearly 
seen  what  ought  to  be  our  definition, 
it  must  be  pretty  well  known  what 
truth  we  have  to  state.  The  defini- 
tion, as  well  as  the  discovery,  sup- 
poses a  decided  step  in  our  knowledge 
to  have  been  made.  The  writers  on 
Logic  in  the  Middle  Ages  made  Defi- 
nition the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge  ;  and  in  this  arrangement 
at  least,  the  history  of  science,  and 
the  philosophy  derived  from  the  his- 
tory, confirm  their  speculative  views." 
For  in  order  to  judge  finally  how  the 
*  Nov.  Org.  Menov.,  p.  39-40. 


name  which  denotes  a  class  may  best 
be  defined,  we  must  know  all  the  pro- 
perties common  to  the  class,  and  all 
the  relations  of  causation  or  depen- 
dence among  those  properties. 

If  the  properties  which  are  fittest 
to  be  selected  as  marks  of  other  com- 
mon properties  are  also  obvious  and 
familiar,  and  especially  if  they  bear  a 
great  part  in  producing  that  general 
air  of  resemblance  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal inducement  to  the  formation  of 
the  class,  the  definition  will  then  be 
most  felicitous.  But  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  define  the  class  by  some  pro- 
perty not  familiarly  known,  provided 
that  property  be  the  best  mark  of 
those  which  are  known.  M.  de  Blain- 
ville,  for  instance,  founded  his  defini- 
tion of  life  on  the  process  of  decom- 
position and  recomposition  which  in-  / 
cessantly  takes  place  in  every  living  / 
body,  so  that  the  particles  composing . 
it  are  never  for  two  instants  the  same. 
This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most 
obvious  properties  of  living  bodies ;  it 
might  escape  altogether  the  notice  of 
an  unscientific  observer.  Yet  great 
authorities  (independently  of  M.  de 
Blainville,  who  is  himself  a  first-rate 
authority)  have  thought  that  no  other 
property  so  well  answers  the  condi- 
tions required  for  the  definition. 

§  5.  Having  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  for  the  most  part 
to  be  observed  in  attempting  to  give 
a  precise  connotation  to  a  term  in  use, 
I  must  now  add  that  it  is  not  always 
practicable  to  adhere  to  those  prin- 
ciples, and  that  even  when  practicable 
it  is  occasionally  not  desirable. 

Oases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
comply  with  all  the  conditions  of  a 
precise  definition  of  a  name  in  agree- 
ment with  usage  occur  very  frequently. 
There  is  often  no  one  connotation 
capableof  being  given  toaword,  so  that 
it  shall  stUl  denote  everything  it  is  ac- 
customed to  denote ;  or  Uiat  all  the  pro- 
positions into  which  it  is  accustomed  to 
enter,  and  which  have  any  foundation 
in  truth,  shall  remain  true.  Indepen- 
dently of  accidental  ambiguities,  in 
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wbicli  the  different  meaninga  have 


iiually  happens  that  n  word  ia  uned  in 
two  or  more  senses  derived  From  each 
other,  bat  yet  radically  dlatinot.  So 
long  Baaterin  IB  vague,  that  ia,  so  long 
'  '*  n  is  not  seoertained 


lad  permanently 
table  to  be  auplii 


liabli 

one  thing  to  another,  until  it 

things  which  have  little,  or  even  no 

resemblance  to  those  which  were  Brat 

designated  by  it. 

Suppose,  Bays  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
his  PhiUnophieal  EMayt,"  "  that  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  denote  a  series 
of  objects  ;  that  A  posBessea  some  one 
quality  in  common  with  B  ;  B  a  qua- 
lity in  common  with  O  ;  O  a  ooaJity 
in  common  with  D  ;  D  a  qoality  in 
common  with  K  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  no  quality  can  be  found  which 
belong;*  in  common  to  any  three  ob- 
jects in  the  series.  Is  it  not  conceiv- 
able that  the  affinity  between  A  and 
B  may  produce  a  transference  of  the 
name  of  the  first  to  the  second  ;  and 
that,  in  conaetiuence  of  the  other 
affinities  wliich  connect  the 
ing  ohjeotfl  together,  the  nam 
may  pass  in  successioa  from 
from  G  to  D,  and  From  D  to 
this  manner  a  common  appellation 
will  arise  between  A  and  E,  although 
the  two  obJEtits  may,  in  their  natare 
and  properties,  be  so  widely  distant 
from  each  other,  that  no  sbietcb  of 
imagination  can  conceive  how  the 
thoughts  were  led  fi-om  the  former  t 
the  latter.  The  transitions,  nevei 
thelesB,  may  have  been  all  so  eas^ 
and  gradual,  that,  were  they  Bucceee- 
fully  detected  by  the  fortunate  inge- 
nuity nf  a  theorist^  we  should  instantly 
recognise,  not  only  the  verisimilitude, 
but  the  truth  of  the  conjectm'e ;  in 
the  same  way  as  we  admit,  with  tht 
Bonfidence  of  intuitive  coQTiot[on,  tbt 
certainty  of  the  well-knowu  etymolo- 
gical process  which  conueots  the  Latin 
preposition  «  or  w!  with  the 
■uhitantive  stranger,  the  inomi 


the  intermediate  links  of  the  o 
'e  submitted  to  oar 
The  applications  which  a  word  an- 
tires  by  this  gradual  eiitensioD  of  it 
om  one  set  of  objects  to  another, 
Stewart,  adapting  an  eipression  from 
Mr.  Payne  Knight,  calls  its  emiuitive 
applications  ;  and  after  briefly  illns- 
trating  such  of  them  as  are  the  re- 
'   ir  casual  asBociations,  he 

)110WB  !  + — 
although  by  for  the  greatBT 
part  of  the  trojiaitive  or  derivatiTe 
applications  of  words  depend  on  casual 
and  tinaccountabte  caprices  of  the 
feeling  or  the  fancy,  there  are  certain 
cases  in  which  they  open  a  very  in- 
teresting field  of  philosophioiiJ  specu- 
lation. Such  are  those  in  which  am 
anatogous  transference  of  the  oai> 
responding  term  may  be  remarked 
universally,  or  very  generally,  in  other 


1,  extnineuB,  stranger. 


Is  too  do 


jriuinMur  Bain  gives  some  a^t  eEam^sa 

lord  'damp'  EriuuirDy  sigulSed  mill  ' 
jtimld.  WHt,  Bat  Uje  pnraerty  is  oft 
LDL-oitipjuiicd  with  the  tiAntta  of  cold 
LUUnesH,  uid  hence  the  Idea  of  sold  1* 
itrongly  sugBsitod  iJy  the  word.  This  is 
----"  '^-  ndiiiff  upon  the  superadded 
^peak  of  dompiug  a  miui's 
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languages ;  and  in  which,  of  course, 
the  uniformity  of  the  result  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  essential  principles 
of  the  human  frame.  Even  in  such 
cases,  however,  it  will  by  no  means 
be  always  found,  on  examination,  that 
the  various  applications  of  the  same 
term  have  arisen  from  any  common 
quality  or  qualities  in  the  objects  to 
which  they  relate.  In  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  they  may  be 
traced  to  some  natural  and  universal 
associations  of  ideas,  founded  in  the 

/comanon  faculties,  common  organs, 
and  common  condition  of  the  human 
race.  .  .  .  According  to  the  different 
degrees  of  intimacy  and  strength  in 
the  associations  on  which  the  transi- 
tions of  languages  are  founded,  very 
different  effects  may  be  expected  to 
arise.  Where  the  association  is  slight 
and  casual,  the  several  meanings  will 
remain  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
will  often,  in  process  of  time,  assume 
the  appearance  of  capricious  varieties 
in  the  use  of  the  same  arbitrary  sign. 
Where  the  associcUion  is  so  natural  and 
/  hahitual  as  to  become  virtually  indis- 
soluble, the  transitive  meanings  will 
coalesce  in  one  complex  conception; 
^  and  every  new  transition  will  become  a 
moi'e  comprehensive  generalisation  of 
the  term  in  question,*^ 

I  solicit  particular  attention  to  the 
law  of  mind  expressed  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, and  which  is  the  source  of  the 
perplexity  so  often  experienced  in  de- 
tecting these  transitions  of  meaning. 
Ignorance  of  that  law  is  the  shoal  on 
which  some  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
tellects which  have  adorned  the  hu- 
man race  have  been  stranded.  The 
inquiries  of  Plato  into  the  definitions 
of  some  of  the  most  general  terms  of 
moral  speculation  are  characterised  by 
Bacon  as  a  far  nearer  approach  to  a 
true  inductive  method  than  is  else- 
where to  be  f  oimd  among  the  ancients, 
and  are,  indeed,  almost  perfect  ex- 
amples of  the  preparatory  process  of 
comparison  and  abstraction ;  but,  from 
being  unaware  of  the  law  just  men- 
tioned, he  often  wasted  the  powers  of 
this  great  logical  instrument  on  in- 


quiries in  which  it  could  realise  no 
result,  since  the  phenomena,  whose 
common  properties  he  so  elaborately 
endeavoured  to  detect,  had  not  really 
any  common  properties.  Bacon  him- 
self fell  into  the  same  error  in  his 
speculations  on  the  nature  of  heat,  in 
which  he  evidently  confounded  under 
the  name  hot,  classes  of  phenomena 
which  have  no  property  in  common. 
Stewart  certainly  overstates  the  mat- 
ter when  he  speaks  of  *'a  prejudice 
which  has  descended  to  modem  times 
from  the  scholastic  ages,  that  when  a 
word  admits  of  a  variety  of  signifi- 
cations, these  different  significations 
must  all  be  species  of  the  same  genus, 
and  must  consequently  include  some 
essential  idea  common  to  every  indi- 
vidual to  which  the  generic  term  can 
be  applied  ; "  *  for  both  Aristotle  and 
his  followers  were  well  aware  that 
there  are  such  things  as  ambiguities 
of  language,  and  delighted  in  distin- 
guishing  them.  But  they  never  sus- 
pected ambiguity  in  the  cases  where 
(as  Stewart  remarks)  the  association 
on  which  the  transition  of  meaning 
was  founded  is  so  natural  and  habi- 
tual, that  the  two  meanings  blend  to- 
gether in  the  mind,  and  a  real  transi- 
tion becomes  an  apparent  generalisa- 
tion. Accordingly  they  wasted  in- 
finite pains  in  endeavouring  to  find  a 
definition  which  would  serve  for  seve- 
ral distinct  meanings  at  once  ;  as  in 
an  instance  noticed  by  Stewart  him- 
self, that  of  "  causation  :  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word,  which,  in  the 
Greek  language,  corresponds  to  the 
English  word  cause,  having  suggested 
to  them  the  vain  attempt  of  tracing 
the  common  idea  which,  in  the  case  of 
any  ^ect,  belongs  to  the  effident,  to 
the  matter,  to  the  form,  and  to  the 
end.  The  idle  generalities  "  (he  adds) 
"  we  meet  with  in  other  philosophers, 
about  the  ideas  of  the  good,  the  JU, 
and  the  becoming,  have  taken  their 
rise  from  the  same  imdue  influence  of 
popular  epithets  on  the  speculations 
of  the  learned."  t 

*  Ettays,  p.  214.        t  Ibid,,  p.  215. 
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Among  tlie  wocda  which  have  un- 
dergone an  many  Bucceasive  trangi- 
tiutia  of  meaning  that  every  trooe  of 
a  property  (Common  to  all  the  thingn 
they  ore  applied  to,  or  at  least  com- 
mon and  alflo  peouUar  to  those  tiiingn, 
has  been  lost,  Stewart  considers  the 
Woni  Beautiful  to  be  one.  And  (with  - 
DQt  attempting  to  decide  a  question 
which  in  no  resjHict  beloiiga  to  Iiogic) 
I  cannot  but  feel,  with  hiui,  oon- 
eiderable  doubt  whether  the  word 
Beautiful  connotes  the  same  property 
when  we  speak  of  a  beantitul  colour, 
a  beautiful  face,  a  beautiful  scene,  a 
bi^utifnl  character,  and  a  benutiful 
poem.  The  irord  was  doubtless  ex- 
tended From  Due  of  these  iihjects  to 
another  on  account  of  a  roeinblance 
between  them,  or  more  probably  be- 
tween the  motions  they  excited  ;  and, 

from  those  objects  of  sight  to  which 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  first 
appropriated ;  and  it  is  »t  least 
qnesUonable  whether  there  is  now 
any  property  common  to  all  the  things 

perty  of  agreeableness,  which  the  term 
certainly  doea  connota,  but  which  can- 
not be  all  that  people  usually  intend 
to  express  by  it,  since  there  are  many 
agreeable  things  which  are  never 
called  beantiftil.  If  such  be  the  case, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  to  the  word 
Beautiful  any  fixed  connotation,  such 
that  it  shall  denote  all  the  objects 
which  in  common  use  it  now  denotes, 
but  no  othor«.  A  fixed  eonnotatian, 
however,  Jtongbt  tohnve  ;  for,  so  long 
as  it  haa  not,  it  is  unfit  to  be  nsed  aa 
a  scientific  term,  and  is  a  perpetual 
source  of  false  analogies  and  erroneous 
gGneralisatians. 

This,  then,  cDnstitnles  a  case  in  ex- 
emplification of  our  remark,  that  even 
when  there  is  a  property  common  to 
■       ■    ■  ■  ne,  to 

and  exclusive  connotation  of  the  name 
in  not  always  dssitable.  The  various 
things  called  beautiful  unqueationabl; 


resemble  one  another  in  being  BgrM' 
able  ;  but  to  make  thin  the  definHion 
of  beauty,  and  RO  extend  the  word 
Beautiful  to  all  agreeable  things,  would 
be  to  drop  altogether  a  portion  at 
meaning  which  the  word  really,  though 
indirtinetly,  conveys,  and  to  do  what 
dependn  nn  us  towards  causing  those 
qualities  of  the  objects  which  the  word 
previously,  though  vaguely,  pointod 
at,  to  be  overlooked  and  foi^tten. 
It  is  better,  in  such  a  case,  to  give  a 
fixed  eonnotation  to  the  term  byre- 
strioUng,  than  by  extending  its  nre  ; 
rather  excluding  from  the  e[Hthet 
Beautiful  some  things  to  which  it  is 
commonly  considered  applicable,  than 
leaving  out  of  its  connotation  any  of 
the  qualities  by  which,  though  oc- 
utsionally  lost  sight  of,  the  genenl 
mind  may  base  been  habitually  guided 
in  the  commonest  and  moat  interest- 
ing applications  of  the  term.  For 
there  ia  no  question  that  when  people 
caQ  anything  beautifTil,  they  tbinfc 
they  are  oaaerting  more  than  that  it  is 
merely  agreeable.  They  think  thej 
are  aacriSng  a  pecDlinr  wil!  of  agree- 
ableness, analogousto  that  which  they 
find  m  some  other  of  the  things  to 
which  they  are  aocaatnmed  to  apply 
the  some  name.  If,  therefore,  there 
be  any  particular  sort  of  agreeable- 
ness which  is  common,  though  iiot  to 
all,  yet  to  the  principal  thin^  which 
are  called  beautifni,  it  is  better  to 
limit  the  denotation  of  the  term  to 
those  things,  than  to  leave  that  kind 
of  quality  without  a  term  to  connota 
it,  and  thereby  divert  attention  from 
its  peuuliarities. 

g  6,  The  lost  remark  exemplifies 
a  nile  of  terminology,  which  is  of 
great  importance,  and  wbich  baa 
hardly  yet  been  recognised  as  a  rule, 
but  by  a  few  thinkers  of  the  present 
centiuy.  In  attempting  to  rectify 
the  use  of  a  va^ue  term  by  giving  ft 
a  fixed  connotation,  we  must  take 
care  not  to  discard  (unless  advisedly, 
and  on  the  ground  uf  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  the  subject)  any  portion  «I 
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however  indistinct  a  manner,  pre- 
viously carried  with  it.  For  other- 
wise language  loses  one  of  its  inherent 
and  most  valuable  properties,  that  of 
being  the  conservator  of  ancient  ex- 
perience ;  the  keeper-alive  of  those 
thoughts  and  observations  of  former 
ages  which  may- be  alien  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  passing  time.  This 
function  of  language  is  so  often  over- 
looked or  undervalued,  that  a  few 
observations  on  it  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely required. 

Even  when  the  connotation  of  a 
term  has  been  accurately  fixed,  and 
still  more  if  it  has  been  left  in  the 
state  of  a  vague  unanalysed  feeling 
of  resemblance,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  the  word,  through  familiar 
use,  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  con- 
notation. It  is  a  well-known  law  of 
the  mind,  that  a  word  originally  as- 
sociated with  a  very  complex  cluster 
of  ideas  is  far  from  calling  up  all 
those  ideas  in  the  mind  every  time 
the  word  is  used:  it  calls  up  only 
one  or  two,  from  which  the  mind  nins 
on  by  fresh  associations  to  another 
set  of  ideas,  without  waiting  for  the 
suggestion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
complex  cluster.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  processes  of  thought  could  not 
take  place  with  anything  like  the 
rapidity  which  we  know  they  possess. 
Very  often,  indeed,  when  we  are 
employing  a  word  in  our  mental 
operations,  we  are  so  far  from  wait- 
ing until  the  complex  idea  which  cor- 
responds to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  consciously  brought  before  us  in 
all  its  parts,  that  we  run  on  to  new 
trains  of  ideas  by  the  other  associa- 
tions which  the  mere  word  excites, 
without  having  realised  in  our  ima- 
gination any  part  whatever  of  the 
meaning :  thus  using  the  word,  and 
even  using  it  well  and  accurately, 
and  carrying  on  important  processes 
of  reasoning  by  means  of  it,  in  an 
almost  mechanical  manner  ;  so  much 
so,  that  some  metaphysicians,  general- 
ising from  an  extreme  case,  have 
fancied  that  all  reasoning  is  but  the 
mechanical  use  of  a  set  of  terms  ac- 


cordmg  to  a  certain  form.  We  may 
discuss  and  settle  the  most  important 
interests  of  towns  or  nations  by  the 
application  of  general  theorems  or 
practical  maxims  previously  laid  down, 
without  having  had  consciously  sug- 
gested to  us  once  in  the  whole  pro- 
cess the  houses  and  green  fields,  the 
thronged  market-places  and  domestic 
hearths,  of  which  not  only  those 
towns  and  nations  consist,  but  which 
the  words  town  and  nation  confessedly 
mean. 

Since,  then,  general  names  come  in 
this  manner  to  be  used  (and  even  to 
do  a  portion  of  their  work  well)  with- 
out suggesting  to  the  mind  the  whole 
of  their  meaning,  and  often  with  the 
suggestion  of  a  very  small,  or  no  part 
.at  all  of  that  meaning ;  we  cannot 
wonder  that  words  so  used  come  in 
time  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  sug- 
gesting any  other  of  the  ideas  appro- 
priated to  them  than  those  with 
which  the  association  is  most  imme- 
diate and  strongest,  or  most  kept  up 
by  the  incidents  of  life,  the  remainder 
being  lost  altogether,  unless  the  mind, 
by  often  consciously  dwelling  on  them, 
keeps  up  the  association.  Words  na- 
turally retain  much  more  of  their 
meaning  to  persons  of  active  imagi- 
nation, who  habitually  represent  to 
themselves  things  in  the  concrete, 
with  the  detail  which  belongs  to  them 
in  the  actual  world.  To  minds  of  a 
different  description,  the  only  anti- 
dote to  this  corruption  of  language  is 
predication.  The  habit  of  predicat- 
ing of  the  name  all  the  various  pro- 
perties which  it  originally  connoted, 
keeps  up  the  association  between  the 
name  and  those  properties. 

But  in  order  that  it  may  do  so,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  predicates  should 
themselves  retain  their  association 
with  the  properties  which  they  sever- 
ally  connote.  For  the  propositions 
cannot  keep  the  meaning  of  the  words 
alive,  if  the  meaning  of  the  proposi- 
tions themselves  should  die.  And 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
propositions  to  be  mechanically  re- 
peated, mechanically  retained  in  the 
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memriiy,  and  their  truth  nndoubcingl)' 
MBented  to  and  relied  on,  while  yet 
they  can;  no  meaning  diatinctl;  home 
to  the  mind ;  and  vhilo  the  matter 
of  fact  or  law  of  nature  vhich  thef  uri- 
pnall;  expressed  ie  u  much  loat  sig^t 
of,  and  praotioally  dlsrej^rded,  la  H 
it  never  had  been  heard  of  at  nlL  In 
tho«a  aabjeotB  whioh  aro  at  the  aauie 
time  f amiliaiand  coinplicated,and  espe- 
dall;  in  those  which  am  so  in  twi  gn^t 
a  degree  aH  moral  and  social  BUbjeets 


are,  it 


matter  of  o 


how  many  important  propoaitions  are 
believed  and  repeated  from  habit, 
while  no  account  could  be  given,  and 
no  aenae  is  practically  maiufeited,  of 
the  truthii  whioh  they  convey.  Hence 
it  ii  that  the  traditional  nrnxima  of 
old  experience,  though  Beldom  ques- 
tioned, have  often  «o  little  effect  on 
the  conduct  of  life,  because  their 
meaning  is  never,  by  must  persona, 
really  felt,  until  personal  eiperienoe 
boa  brought  it  home.  And  thus  also 
it  is  that  so  many  doctrines  of  religion, 
ethics,  and  even  politicH,  so  full  uf 
meaning  and  reality  to  first  converts, 
have  manifested  (after  the  association 
of  that  meaning  with  the  verbal  for- 
malan  has  ceased  to  bo  kept  up  by  the 
controversies  which  accompanied  their 
first  introduction)  a  tendency  to  de- 
generate rapidly  into  lifeless  dogmas ; 
which  tendency,  all  the  efforts  of  an 
education  eipresnly  nnd  skilfully  di- 
rected to  keeping  the  meaning  ^ve, 
ore  barely  sufficient  to  counteract. 
Considering,  then,  that  the  human 


Bind,  i 


Eies  itself  with  different  Uiings,  and 
1  one  age  is  led  by  the  circumstances 

attention  upon  one  of  the  properties 
of  a  thing,  in  another  age  upon  an- 
other ;  it  is  natural  and  inevitable 
that  in  every  age  a  certain  portion 
of  our  recorded  and  traditional  know- 
ledge, not  being  continually  suggestecl 
by  the  pursuits  and  inquiries  with 
which  mankind  are  at  that  time  en- 
grossed, should  tall  asleep,  on  it  were, 
and  fade  from  the  memory.  It  would 
be  in  danger  of  being  totally  lust  if 


the  propositions  or  formulas,  Che  mf 
salts  of  the  previous  experience,  did 
not  remain,  as  forms  of  wards  it  may 
be,  but  of  worils  that  once  really 
conveyed,  and  are  still  supposed  tu 
convey,  a  meaning;  which  meaning, 
though  suspended,  may  be  historically 
traced,  and,  when  suggested,  may  be 
recognised  by  minds  of  the  necessary 
endowments  as  being  still  matter  of 
fact  or  truth.  While  the  formulas 
remun,  the  meaning  may  at  any  time 
revive  ;  and  as  on  the  onB  hand  the 
formulas  progressively  lose  the  mean- 
ing they  were  intended  to  convey,  so, 
on  the  other,  when  this  forgetfidnea* 
has  reached  its  height  and  begun  to 
produce  obvious  consequences,  minds 
arise  which  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  formulas  rediscover  the  truth, 
when  truth  it  was,  which  was  con- 
tained in  them,  and  announce  it  agun 
to  mankind,  not  as  a  discovery,  but 
as  the  meaning  of  that  which  they 
have  been  taught,  and  still  profess  to 

Thus  there  is  a  perpetual  osdllation 
in  spiritual  truths,  and  iu  spiritual 
doctriues  of  any  ^gnificonce,  even 
when  not  truths.  Their  meaning  is 
almost  alvraya  in  a  process  either  of 
being  lost  or  of  being  recovered. 
Whoever  bus  attended  to  the  history 
of  the  more  serious  convictions  of 
mankind — uf  the  opinions  by  which 
the  general  conduct  of  their  lives  is, 
or  as  they  conceive  ought  to  be,  mom 
ospBciolly  regulated — is  aware  that 
even  when  recognising  verbally  the 
same  doctrines,  they  attach  to  them 
at  different  periods  a  greater  or  leas 
quantity,  aad  even  a  different  kind, 
of  meaning.  The  words  in  th^r 
original  acceptation  connoted,  and 
the  propositions  expressed,  a  compli- 
cation of  outward  facts  and  inward 
feelings,  to  different  portions  of  which 
the  general  mind  is  more  particularly 
alive  in  different  generations  of  man- 
kind. Tu  common  minds,  only  that  '' 
portion  of  the  meaning  is  in  each 
generation  suggested,  (3  which  that 
generation  posseeees  the  counterpart 
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the  words  and  propositions  lie  ready 
to  suggest  to  any  mind  duly  prepared 
the  remainder  of  the  meaning.     Such 
individual  minds  are  almost  always 
to  be  found ;  and  the  lost  meaning, 
revived  by  them,  again  by  degrees 
works  its  way  into  the  general  mind. 
The  arrival  of  this  salutary  reaction 
may,  however,  be  materially  retarded 
by  the  shallow  conceptions  and  in- 
cautious proceedings  of  mere  logicians. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  towards 
the   close  of  the  downward  period, 
when  the  words  have  lost  part  of  their 
significance,  and  have  not  yet  begun 
to  recover  it,  persons  arise  whose  lead- 
ing and  favourite  idea  is  the  impor- 
tance of  clear  conceptions  and  precise 
.     thought,  and  the  necessity,  therefore, 
of  definite  language.     These  persons, 
in  examining  the  old  formulas,  easily 
perceive  that  words  are  used  in  them 
without  a  meaning ;  and  if  they  are 
not  the  sort  of  persons  who  are  cap- 
able of  rediscovering  the  lost  signifi- 
cation, they  naturally  enough  dismiss 
the   formula,   and  define  the  name 
without  reference  to  it.     In  so  doing 
they  fasten  down  the  name  to  what 
it   connotes  in  common  use  at  the 
time  when  it  conveys   the  smallest 
quantity  of  meaning ;  and  introduce 
the  practice  of  employing  it    consis- 
tently and   uniformly,  according  to 
that  connotation.     The  word  in  this 
way  acquires  an  extent  of  denotation 
far  beyond  what  it  had  before  ;  it  be- 
comes extended  to  many  things  to 
which  it  was  previously,  in  appear- 
ance  capriciously,  refused.      Of  the 
propositions  in  which  it  was  formerly 
used,  those  which  were  true  in  virtue 
of  the  forgotten  part  of  its  meaning 
are  now,  by  the  clearer  light  which 
the   definition  diffuses,   seen  not  to 
be  true  according  to  the  definition ; 
which,  however,  is  the  recognised  and 
sufficiently  correct  expression  of  all 
that  is  perceived  to  be  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  by  whom  the  term  is  used  at 
the  present  day.      The  ancient  for- 
mulas  are   consequently   treated    as 
prejudices  ;  and  people  are  no  longer 
taught  as  before,  though  not  to  under- 


stand them,  yet  to  believe  that  there 
is  truth  in  them.  They  no  longer  re- 
main in  the  general  mind  surrounded 
by  respect,  and  ready  at  any  time  to 
suggest  their  original  meaning.  What- 
ever truths  they  contain  are  not  only, 
in  these  circumstances,  rediscovered 
far  more  slowly,  but,  when  redis- 
covered, the  prejudice  with  which 
novelties  are  regarded  is  now,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  against  them,  instead 
of  being  on  their  side. 

An  example  may  make  these  re- 
marks more  intelligible.  In  all  ages, 
except  where  moral  speculation  has 
been  silenced  by  outward  compulsion, 
or  where  the  feelings  which  prompt 
to  it  still  continue  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  traditional  doctrines  of  an  estab- 
lished faith,  one  of  the  subjects  which 
have  most  occupied  the  minds  of 
thinking  persons  is  the  inquiry,  What 
is  virtue  ?  or.  What  is  a  virtuous  char- 
acter ?  Among  the  different  theories 
on  the  subject  which  have,  at  different 
times,  grown  up  and  obtained  partial 
currency,  every  one  of  which  reflected 
as  in  the  clearest  mirror  the  express 
image  of  the  age  which  gave  it  birth, 
there  was  one,  according  to  which 
virtue  consists  in  a  correct  calculation 
of  our  own  personal  interests,  either 
in  this  world  only,  or  also  in  another. 
To  make  this  theory  plausible,  it  was 
of  course  necessary  that  the  only  bene- 
ficial actions  which  people  in  gene- 
ral were  accustomed  to  see,  or  were 
therefore  accustomed  to  praise,  should 
be  such  as  were,  or  at  least  might 
without  contradicting  obvious  facts 
be  supposed  to  be,  the  result  of  a 
prudential  regard  to  self-interest ;  so 
that  the  words  really  connoted  no 
more,  in  common  acceptation,  than 
was  set  down  in  the  definition. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  partisans 
of  this  theory  had  contrived  to  intro- 
duce a  consistent  and  undeviating  use 
of  the  term  according  to  this  defini- 
tion. Suppose  that  they  had  seriously 
endeavoured,  and  had  succeeded  in 
the  endeavour,  to  banish  the  word 
disinterestedness  from  the  language  ; 
had  obtained  the  disuse  of  all  expres- 
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■ions  attnching  odium  to  aelfiahnesfl 
or  commendation  to  Belf-saorifice,  or 
which  implied  g;ener(»it]r  or  kindneH 
to  be  anytbiDg  bat  doing  a  benefit  in 
order  to  recHive  a,  greater  personal 
advantage  in  turn.  Need  we  say  that 
this  thcogaiioa  at  the  old  focmulaa 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  clear  ideas 
and  consistency  of  thought  would 
have  been  a  great  evil?  wliile  the 
very  iDcanaistuucy  incuirsd  by  the 
do- existence  of  the  fonuulsa  with 
philoeophical  opiuions.  which  seenii^ 
to  condemn  them  at  absurditieB,  oper- 
ated as  a  stimulus  to  the  re-Gxanun»- 
tion  of  thesubjoct ;  audthua  the  Very 
doctrines  originating  in  the  oblivion 
into  which  a  part  of  the  truth  had 
fallen  wars  randered  Indirectly,  but 
powerfully,  iastrumental  to  its  re- 
vival. 

The  doctrine  of  the  OoleriJge  school, 
thatthelangoageof  any  people  among 
whom  cultoiB  is  of  old  date  ia  a  sacred 
deposit,  the  property  of  all  ages,  and 
which  no  one  age  should  consider  it- 
self empowered  to  alter,  borders  lii^ 
deed,  as  thus  expressed,  on  an  extra- 
vagance ;  but  it  is  grounded  on  a 
truth,  frequently  overlooked  by  that 
class  of  logicians  who  think  more  of 
having  a  clear  than  of  having  a  com- 
prehensive meaning,  and  who  per- 
ceive that  every  ago  is  adding  to  the 
truths  whioh  it  has  rGceived  from  its 
predecessors,  but  fail  to  see  that  a 
cauntur-processof  InaingtnAhsalrt^y 
possessed  is  also  constantly  going  on, 
and  requiring  the  most  sedulous  at- 
tention to  counteract  it.  Language 
is  the  depository  of  the  aocumulated 
body  of  experience  to  which  all  former 
ages  have  contributed  their  jiart,  and 
which  is  tbe  inheritance  of  all  yet  to 
come.  We  have  no  right  to  prevent 
ourselves  from  transmitting  to  pos- 
terity a  larger  portion  of  this  inherit- 
anoe  than  we  may  ouiselves  have 
profited  by.  However  much  we  may 
be  able  to  imprave  on  the  conjcliisioDs 
of  our  foretatherB,  we  ought  to  be 
careful  not  insdveiteotly  to  let  any 
of  their  premises  slip  through  our 
fingers.     It  may  be  good  tu  alter  the 


meaning  of  a  word,  hut  it  i 
let  any  part  of  the  nieaniag  diopi 
Whoever  seeks  tu  introduoe  a  more 
correct  use  of  a  term  with  whioh 
important  associations  ore  conneoted, 
should  be  required  tu  possess  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  hiatorj 
of  the  particular  word,  and  of  tlie  ' 
opinions  which  in  dilfrrent  stages  of 
its  progress  it  served  to  express.  To 
be  cjualiGed  to  deiine  the  nain^  we 
must  know  all  that  has  ever  been 
known  of  tlie  properties  of  the  class 
of  objects  which  are,  or  originally 
were,  denoted  by  it  For  if  wa  giva 
it  a  meaning  acoording  to  which  any 
proposition  will  be  false  which  h^ 
ever  been  generally  held  to  be  true, 
it  is  incumbent  on.  us  to  be  sure  thai 
we  know  and  have  cont^idered  a^ 
which  those  who  believed  (he  pro- 
position understood  by  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 


§  I.  Il  is  not  only  in  the  modii 
which  has  now  been  pointed  out* 
namely,  by  gradual  inattention  to  a 
portion  of  the  ideas  conveyed,  that 
words  in  commou  use  are  liable  to 
shift  their  connotation.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  connotation  of  such  words 
is  perpetually  varying,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  manner  in  which 
words  in  common  use  acquire  their 
cotuiotation.  A  technical  term,  in- 
veuted  for  purposes  of  art  or  science, 
has,  from  the  first,  the  connotation 
given  to  it  by  its  inventor  ;  Imt  » 
name  which  is  in  every  one's  mouth 
before  any  one  thinks  of  deSning  i^ 
derives  its  connotation  only  from  thu 
ctroorostances  which  ore  luibituall]' 
brougiit  to  mlud  when  it  is  {tin- 
noanced.  Among  these  circamstauoea 
tbe  properties  common  to  the  things 
denoted  by  the  name  have  uaturalty 
a  principal  place,  and  would  Iuto 
the  sole  place  if  lungiiage  were  regii- 
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lated  by  convention  rather  than  by 
custom  and  accident.  But  besides 
these  common  properties,  which  if 
they  exist  are  certainly  present  when- 
ever the  name  is  employed,  any  other 
circumstance  may  casually  be  found 
along  with  it  so  frequently  as  to 
become  associated  with  it  in  the 
same  manner,  and  as  strongly  as  the 
common  properties  themselves.  In 
proportion  as  this  association  forms 
itself,  people  give  up  using  the  name 
in  cases  in  which  those  casual  cir- 
cumstances do  not  exist.  They  pre- 
fer using  some  other  name,  or  the 
same  name  with  some  adjunct,  rather 
than  employ  an  expression  which  will 
call  up  an  idea  they  do  not  want  to 
excite.  The  circumstance  originally 
casual  thus  becomes  regularly  a  part 
of  the  connotation  of  the  word. 

It  is  this  continual  incorporation 
of  circumstances  originally  accidental 
into  the  permanent  signification  of 
words  which  is  the  cause  that  there 
are  so  few  exact  synonyms.  It  is 
this  also  which  renders  the  dictionary 
meaning  of  a  word,  by  universal  re- 
mark, so  imperfect  an  exponent  of  its 
real  meaning.  The  dictionary  mean- 
ing is  marked  out  in  a  broad,  blunt 
way,  and  probably  includes  all  that 
was  originally  necessary  for  the  cor- 
rect employment  of  the  term  ;  but  in 
process  of  time  so  many  collateral 
associations  adhere  to  words,  that 
whoever  should  attempt  to  use  them 
with  no  other  guide  than  the  dic- 
tionary wonld  confound  a  thousand 
nice  distinctions  and  subtle  shades 
of  meaning  which  dictionaries  take 
no  account  of ;  as  we  notice  in  the 
use  of  a  language  in  conversation  or 
writing  by  a  foreigner  not  thoroughly 
master  of  it.  The  history  of  a  word, 
by  showing  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine its  use,  is  in  these  oases  a  better 
guide  to  its  employment  than  any  defi- 
nition ;  for  definitions  can  only  show 
its  meaning  at  the  particular  time,  or 
at  most  the  series  of  its  successive 
meanings,  but  its  history  may  show 
the  law  by  which  the  succession  was 
produced.     The  word  gentleman^  for 


instance,  to  the  correct  employment 
of  which  a  dictionary  would  be  no 
guide,  originaU,  meant  simply  a  man 
bom  in  a  certain  rank.  Prom  this 
it  came  by  degrees  to  connote  all 
such  qualities  or  adventitious  circum- 
stances as  were  usually  found  to  be- 
long to  persons  of  that  rank.  This 
consideration  at  once  explains  why  in 
one  of  its  vulgar  acceptations  it  means 
any  one  who  lives  without  labour,  in 
another  without  manual  labour,  and 
in  its  more  elevated  signification  it 
has  in  every  age  signified  the  con- 
duct,  character,  habits,  and  outward 
appearance,  in  whomsoever  found, 
which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that 
age,  belonged  or  were  expected  to 
belong  to  persons  bom  and  educated 
in  a  high  social  position. 

It  continually  happens  that  of  two 
words,  whose  dictionary  meanings  are 
either  the  same  or  very  slightly 
different,  one  will  be  the  proper 
word  to  use  in  one  set  of  circum- 
stances, another  in  another,  without 
its  being  possible  to  show  how  the 
custom  of  so  employing  them  origi- 
nally grew  up.  The  accident  that 
one  of  the  words  was  used  and  not 
the  other  on  a  particular  occasion 
or  in  a  particular  social  circle,  will 
be  sufficient  to  produce  so  strong  an 
association  between  the  word  and 
some  speciality  of  circumstances, 
that  mankind  abandon  the  use  of 
it  in  any  other  case,  and  the  specia- 
lity becomes  part  of  its  signification. 
The  tide  of  custom  first  drifts  the 
word  on  the  shore  of  a  particular 
meaning,  then  retires  and  leaves  it 
there. 

An  instance  in  point  is  the  remark- 
able change  which,  in  the  English 
language  at  least,  has  taken  place  in 
the  signification  of  the  word  loyalty. 
That  word  originally  meant  in  Eng- 
lish, as  it  still  means  in  the  language 
from  whence  it  came,  fair,  open  deal- 
ing, and  fidelity  to  engagements  ;  in 
that  sense  the  quality  it  expressed 
was  part  of  the  ideal  chivalrous  or 
knightly  character.  By  what  pro- 
cess, in  England,  the  term  became  re- 
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stricted  to  the  aingle  cane  of  lideli^ 
to  the  throne,  I  am  not  fliiffidentl]' 
voned  in  tlie  hiutnty  nf  courtly  Iwi- 
emtge  to  be  able  tu  prunounoe.  The 
interral  between  a,  loyal  chftaUer  and 
a  loyal  Bubject  ii  cectainly  great.  I 
can  only  anppone  that  the  word  wm, 
at  Boine  period,  the  favourite  term  at 
court  to  evprefffi  BdeHtj  to  the  oath  of 
alle^anoe  ;  until  at  length  those  who 
wished  to  speak  of  any  other,  and  aa 
it  wa>  prolwblj  deemed,  inferior  sort 
of  fidelity,  either  did  not  venture  to 
uae  BO  dignified  a  tena,  or  found  it 
convenient  to  employ  some  other  in 
order  to  avoid  being  mlsimdeFstood. 

g  2.  Oases  are  not  unfrequent  in 
which  a  circumstanoe,  at  first  casu- 
ally incorporated  into 
of  a  word  whioh  i 


!i  originally  ba 
I  time  wholly  s 


sedes  the  original  meaning',  and  be- 
ecmesnot  merely  a  part  of  the  con- 
nototJoD,  but  the  whole  of  it.  This 
is  exemplilied  in  the  word  pagan, 
^paganas — which  originally,  as  its  ety- 
mology imports,  WOE  equivalent  to 
viUaggr — the  inhabitant  of  a  pagui,  or 
village.  At  a  particular  era  in  the 
extension  oF  Chriutintiity  over  tbi> 
Roman  empire,  the  adherents  of  the 
old  religion,  and  the  villngera  or 
country  people,  were  nearly  the  same 
body  of  Individuals,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  having  been  earliest  con- 
verted ;  aa  in  our  own  day,  and  at  all 
times,  the  greater  activity  of  social 
intercourse  renders  them  the  earliest 
recmienta  of  now  opinions  and  modes, 
whue  old  habits  and  prejudicea  linger 
longest  among  the  country  people  ; 
not  to  niention  that  the  towns  were 
more  immediately  underthedireotin- 
tiuence  of  the  Government,  which  at 
that  time  had  embraced  Chriationity. 
li'rom  this  casual  ooincidence,  the 
word  pagarmi  carried  with  it,  and 
began  more  and  more  steadilyto  sug- 
gwt,  the  idea  of  a  wirahipper  of  the 
ancient  divinities  ;  until  nt  length  * 
euggasted  that  idea  ho  forcibly,  th 
]]eopte  who  did  not  desire  to  suggest 
Ihe  idea   avoided    using  the   i 


But  when  pajonm  ha 
note  heathenism,  the  veiy  unimpor- 
tant circumstanDe,  with  reference  ia 
that  fact,  of  the  place  of  reudenoe, 
was  soon  disregarded  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  word.  Aa  there  was 
seldom  any  occasion  for  making  sepa- 
rate assertions  respecting  heathens 
wiio  lived  in  the  country,  there  whs 
no  need  for  a  separate  word  to  de- 
note them  ;  and  pagan  came  not  only 
to  meun  heathen,  but  to  mean  that 
escluaively. 

A  case  Ktill  more  famib'ar  to  most 
MBders  ia  that  of  the  word  tiJIain 
or  nSiiein.  This  term,  aa  everybody 
knows,  had  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  con- 
notation as  strictly  defined  as  a  word 
could  have,  beii^  the  proper  legal 
designation  for  those  peraons  who 
were  the  subjeots  of  the  lea*  onerous 
forma  of  feudal  bondage.  The  scorn 
of  the  semi -barbarous  military  aristo- 
craoy  fur  tliese  tbeir  abject  dependants 
rendered  the  act  of  likening  any  per- 
son to  this  class  of  people  a  nuLrk  of 
the  greatest  contumely ;  the  same 
scorn  led  them  to  ascribe  to  the  same 
people  all  manuetoE  hateful  qualities, 
which  doubtless  also,  in  the  degrading 
situation  in  which  Ihey  were  held, 
were  often  not  unjustly  imputed  to 
them.  These  circumstanoes  combined 
tn  attach  to  the  term  villain  ideas  of 
crime  and  guilt,  in  so  forcible  a  mui- 
ner  that  the  application  of  the  epitfast 
even  to  those  to  whom  it  legally  b*- 
longeil  became  an  affront,  and  was 
abstained  from  whenever  no  affront 
was  intended.  From  that  time  gnilt 
waa  part  of  the  connotation,  and  soon 
became  the  whole  of  it,  since  man- 
kind were  not  prompted  by  any  argent 
motive  to  continne  making  a  distinc- 
tion in  tbeir  language  between  bad 
men  of  servile  station  and  bad  men 
of  any  other  rank  in  life. 

Thene  and  similar  inatoncea  in  which 
the  original  aignification  of  a  term  ii 
totally  lost— another  and  an  entirely 
distinct  meaning  being  first  engrafted 
upon  the  former,  and  finally  substi- 
tuted for  it— afford  eiamplea  of  the 
double   mevement  which    is  always 
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taking  place  in  language ;  two  counter- 
movements,  one  of  Generalisation,  by 
which  words  are  perpetually  losing 
portions  of  their  connotation,  and  be- 
coming of  less  meaning  and  more 
general  acceptation  ;  the  other  of  Spe- 
cialisation, by  which  other,  or  even 
these  same  words,  are  continually 
taking  on  fresh  connotation  ;  acquir- 
ing additional  meaning,  by  being  re- 
stricted in  their  employment  to  a  part 
only  of  the  occasions  on  which  they 
might  properly  be  used  before.  This 
double  movement  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  the  natural  history  of 
language,  (to  which  natural  history 
the  artificial  modifications  ought  al- 
ways to  have  some  degree  of  refer- 
ence,) to  justify  our  dwelling  a  little 
longer  on  the  nature  of  the  twofold 
phenomenon,  and  the  causes  to  which 
it  owes  its  existence. 

§  3.  To  begin  with  the  movement 
of  generalisation.  It  might  seem  un- 
necessary to  dwell  on  the  changes  in 
the  meaning  of  names  which  take 
place  merely  from  their  being  used 
ignorantly,  by  persons  who,  not  hav- 
ing properly  mastered  the  received 
connotation  of  a  word,  apply  it  in  a 
looser  and  wider  sense  than  belongs 
to  it.  This,  however,  is  a  real  source 
of  alterations  in  the  language  ;  for 
when  a  word,  from  being  often  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  one  of  the  qua- 
lities which  it  connotes  does  not  exist, 
ceases  to  suggest  that  quality  with 
certainty,  then  even  those  who  are 
under  no  mistake  as  to  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  prefer  express- 
ing that  meaning  in  some  other  way, 
and  leave  the  original  word  to  its  fate. 
The  word  'Squire,  as  standing  for  an 
owner  of  a  landed  estate  ;  Parson,  as 
denoting  not  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
but  clergymen  in  general ;  Artist,  to 
denote  only  a  painter  or  sculptor,  are 
cases  in  point.  Such  cases  give  a  clear 
insight  into  the  processof  the  degenera- 
tion of  languages  in  periods  of  history 
when  literary  culture  was  suspended  ; 
and  we  are  now  in  danger  of  ex- 
periencing a  similar  evil  through  the 


superficial  extension  of  the  same  cul- 
ture. So  many  persons  without  any- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  education 
have  become  writers  by  profession, 
that  written  language  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  principally  wielded  by  per- 
sons ignorant  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
instrument,  and  who  are  spoiUng  it 
more  and  more  for  those  who  under- 
stand it.  Vulgarisms,  which  creep  in 
nobody  knows  how,  are  daily  depriv- 
ing the  English  language  of  valuable 
modes  of  expressing  thought.  To  take 
a  present  instance  :  the  verb  transpire 
formerly  conveyed  very  expressively 
its  correct  meaning,  viz.  to  become 
known  through  unnoticed  channels — 
to  exhale,  as  it  were,  into  publicity 
through  invisible  pores,  like  a  vapour 
of  gas  disengaging  itself.  But  of  late 
a  practice  has  commenced  of  employ- 
ing this  word,  for  the  sake  of  finery, 
as  a  mere  synonym  of  to  happen: 
**  the  events  which  have  transpired  in 
the  Crimea,'*  meaning  the  incidents  of 
the  war.  This  vile  specimen  of  bad 
English  is  already  seen  in  the  de- 
spatches of  noblemen  and  viceroys  : 
and  the  time  is  apparently  not  far 
distant  when  nobody  will  understand 
the  word  if  used  in  ite  proper  sense. 
In  other  cases  it  is  not  the  love  of 
finery,  but  simple  want  of  education, 
which  makes  writers  employ  words  in 
senses  unknown  to  genuine  English. 
The  use  of  **  aggravating  "  for  "  pro- 
voking," in  my  boyhood  a  vulgarism 
of  the  nursery,  has  crept  into  almost 
all  newspapers,  and  into  many  books  ; 
and  when  the  word  is  used  in  its  proper 
sense,  as  when  writers  on  criminal  law 
speak  of  aggravating  and  extenuftting 
circumstances,  their  meaning,  it  is 
probable,  is  already  misunderstood. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  these 
corruptions  of  language  do  no  hArm. 
Those  who  are  struggling  with  the 
difficulty  (and  who  know  by  experience 
how  great  it  already  is)  ol  expressing 
oneself  clearly  with  precision,  find 
their  resources  continually  narrowed 
by  illiterate  writers,  who  seize  and 
twist  from  ite  purpose  some  form  of 
speech  which  onoe  served  to  convey 
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briefly  nnd  compactly  an  ■unambignonB 
meuimg.  It  would  Fiardly  bu  bdieveil 
how  often  s  writar  is  compelled  to  n 
cirrnunlocatioD  by  the  Huif^le  Tidgnr- 
um,  introduced  during  the  lut  few 
yenre.  of  luing  the  word  alont  as  sn 
adverb,  only  not  being  fine  enough  for 
the  rhetono  of  ambitiiiiw  ignontnee. 
A  nun  will  say,  "  To  which  I  am  not 
alone  bound  by  honour,  but   also  by 


M 

1   br  the     ■ 


-ethnt 


intraitioniUly  aajd  ia,  that 
alone  bound,  Home  other  person  being 
bound  with  him.  Fonnerl]',  if  any 
.  ^  1    i.r     ^  ^^^  alone  '' ' 


for  thin,"  1 


understood  to  mean 


(what  alone  his  words  mean  incorrect 
English)  that  he  is  not  the  aole  per- 
Hon  rei<ponsible  ;  but  if  he  now  used 
ench  an  expression,  the  reader  would 
be  confused  between  that  and  two 
other  meanings — that  he  is  not  ortig 
mponiibit  but  something  more,  or 
that  be  is  reaponsihle  not  only  for  Ihia 
but  for  something  besides.  The  time 
is  coming  when  Tennyson's  (Knooc 
oould  not  Bay,  "  I  will  not  die  atone," 
leet  she  should  be  sappoaed  to  mean 
that  she  would  not  only  die  but  do 
■omething  else. 

The  blunder  of  writing  predieaie 
for  predict  has  become  so  widely  dif- 
fused that  it  bids  fajr  to  render  one 
of  the  most  useful  terms  in  the  soien- 
tiflc  vocabulary  oE  Logic  unintelli- 
gible. The  mathumatiiAl  and  logical 
term  "to  eliminate"  is  undergoing 
a  similar  destruction.  All  who  ore 
acquainted  either  with  the  proper  nse 
of  the  word  or  with  its  etymology, 
know  that  to  eliminate  n  thing  is  to 
tbrnst  it  ont ;  but  those  who  know 
nothing  abont  it,  except  that  it  is  a 
Ene-lo^ing  phrase,  use  it  in  a  sense 
precisely  the  reverse,  to  denote,  not 
turning  anything  out,  but  bringing  it 
in.  Iliey  talk  of  rliminatinid  some 
truth,  or  other  useful  result,  from  a 
massof  detula.*   A  similar  permauent 


deterioration  in  the  language  ™ 
danger  of  being  produced  by  1 
bhinden  of  translators.  The  writern 
of  telegrams  and  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents of  newspapers  have  gone 
on  BO  long  translating  daaander  by 
"to  demand,"  without  a  suspicion  thiit 
it  means  only  to  ask,  that  (the  context 
generally  showing  that  nothing  else  is 
nieant)  English  readeia  are  gradually 
associating  the  Euglish  word  demand 
with  simple  asking,  thus  leaving  tiio 
language  without  a  terra  to  express  a 
demand  in  its  proper  sense.  In  like 
manner,  "transaction,"  the  French 
word  for  a  compromise,  is  translated 
into  the  English  word  tmnsacti<in ; 
while.  cnriouHly  enough,  the  inTOrse 
change    is    taking    place    in    France, 


t    the 


lately  begun  to  be  used  ff 


ph- 


expressing 
If  this  continues,  the 

will   have    exclumged 


Independently,  howeTer.ofthegane- 
ralination  of  names  through  their  igno- 
rant misuse,  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  same  direction  consistently  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  meaning, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  things  kniiwn  to  ua,  and  of  which 
we  feel  a  desire  to  s)]eak,  multiply 
faster  than  the  names  for  them.  Bx- 
cept  on  subjects  for  which  there  has 
bain  constructed  a  scientific  termino- 
logy, with  which  unscientilio  peiwma 
do  not  meddle,  great  difficulty  is  gene- 
rally found  in  bringing  a  new  name 
into  nse ;  and  independently  of  that 
difBoulty,  it  is  natural  to  prefer  gi'^nK 
to  a  new  object  a  name  which  at  least 
expresses  itx  resemblance  to  sometliiug 
already  known,  since  by  predicating 
of  it  a  name  entirely  new  we  at  first 
convey  no  information.  In  thin  man- 
ner the  name  of  a  species  often  be- 
comes the  name  of  a  genus  -  as  unit, 
for  eJiample,  or  oU;  the  former  of 
which  words  originally  denoted  only 


•  Though  n- 


lu  tllMC 


eiiHTnftfld  upon  i^on 


■a  likely  lo 


clKaetoil  Enitlieti   t 


it  Ilia  stieHing-  oC  tlie 

„      nunafDrji.irthim  wen  , 

iho  lanKiu^e,  wuiiltl  ban 

Uio  pnMBTTaUon  of  beallk. 
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the  muriate  of  soda,  the  latter,  as  its 
et3n3Qology  indicates,  only  olive  oil ; 
but  which  now  denote  large  and  diver- 
sified classes  of  substances  resembling 
these  in  some  of  their  qualities,  and 
connote  only  those  common  qualities, 
instead  of  the  whole  of  the  distinctive 
properties  of  olive  oil  and  sea  salt. 
The  words  glass  and  soap  are  used  by 
modem  chemists  in  a  similar  manner, 
to  denote  genera  of  which  the  sub- 
stances vulgarly  so  called  are  single 
species.  And  it  often  happens,  as  in 
those  instances,  that  the  term  keeps 
its  special  signification  in  addition  to 
its  more  general  one,  and  becomes 
ambiguous,  that  is,  two  names  instead 
of  one. 

These  changes,  by  which  words  in 
ordinary  use  become  more  and  more 
generalised,  and  less  and  less  expres- 
sive, take  place  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree Avith  the  words  which  express 
the  complicated  phenomena  of  mind 
and  society.  Historians,  travellers, 
and  in  general  those  who  speak  or 
write  concerning  moral  and  social 
phenomena  with  which  they  are  not 
familiarly  acquainted,  are  the  great 
agents  in  this  modification  of  langu- 
age. The  vocabulary  of  all  except 
unusually  instructed  as  well  as  think- 
ing persons,  is,  on  such  subjects, 
eminently  scanty.  They  have  a  cer- 
tain small  set  of  words  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  and  which  they  em- 
ploy to  express  phenomena  the  most 
heterogeneous,  because  they  have 
never  sufficiently  analysed  the  facts 
to  which  those  words  correspond  in 
their  own  country,  ta  have  attached 
perfectly  definite  ideas  to  the  words. 
The  first  English  conquerors  of  Ben- 
gal, for  example,  carried  with  them 
the  phrase  landed  propinetor  into  a 
country  where  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals over  the  soil  were  extremely 
different  in  degree,  and  even  in  na- 
ture, from  those  recognised  in  Eng- 
land. Applying  the  term  with  all 
its  English  associations  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  to  one  who  had  only  a 
limited  right  they  gave  an  absolute 
right,  from  another  because  he  had 


not  an  absolute  right  they  took  away 
all  right,  drave  whole  classes  of  people 
to  ruin  and  despair,  filled  the  country 
with  banditti,  created  a  feeling  that 
nothing  was  secure,  and  produced, 
with  the  best  intentions,  a  disorganisa- 
tion of  society  which  had  not  been 
produced  in  that  country  by  the  most 
ruthless  of  its  barbarian  invaders. 
Yet  the  usage  of  persons  capable  of 
so  gross  a  misapprehension  determines 
the  meaning  of  language ;  and  the 
words  they  thus  misuse  grow  in 
generality,  until  the  instructed  are 
obliged  to  acquiesce,  and  to  employ 
those  words  (first  freeing  them  from 
vagueness  by  giving  them  a  definite 
connotation)  as  generic  terms,  sub- 
dividing the  genera  into  species. 

§  4.  While  the  more  rapid  growth 
of  ideas  than  of  names  thus  creates  a 
perpetual  necessity  for  making  the 
same  names  serve,  even  if  imperfectly, 
on  a  greater  number  of  occasions, 
a  counter-operation  is  going  on,  by 
which  names  become,  on  the  contrary, 
restricted  to  fewer  occasions,  by  tak- 
ing on,  as  it  were,  additional  connota- 
tion, from  circumstances  not  origin- 
ally included  in  the  meaning,  but 
which  have  become  onnected  with 
it  in  the  mind  by  some  accidental 
cause.  We  have  seen  above,  in  the 
words  pa^fan  and  villain,  remarkable 
examples  of  the  specialisation  of  the 
meaning  of  words  from  casual  as- 
sociations, as  well  as  of  the  generali- 
sation of  it  in  a  new  direction,  which 
often  follows. 

Similar  specialisations  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  history  even 
of  scientific  nomenclature.  "  It  is  by 
no  means  uncommon,"  says  Dr.  Paris 
in  his  PJuntnacoloffiat*  "  to  find  a  word 
which  is  used  to  express  general  char- 
acters subsequently  become  the  name 
of  a  specific  substance  in  which  such 
characters  are  predominant ;  and  we 
shall  find  that  some  important  ano- 
malies in  nomenclature  may  be  thus 
explained.    The  term  kpacvUoVy  from 

*  UUtoricai  Introduction,  voL  i.  p.  66-68. 
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which  the  word  Arsenic  is  derived, 
was  an  ancient  epithet  applied   to 
those  natural  substances  which  pos- 
sessed  strong  and  acrimonious   pro- 
perties, and  as  the  poisonous  quality 
of  arsenic  was  found  to  be  remark- 
ably powerful,  the  term  was  especi- 
ally applied  to  Orpiment,  the  form  in 
which  this  metal  most  usually  occurred. 
So  the  term  Verbena  (quasi  fferbena) 
originally    denoted    all  those    herbs 
that  were  held  sacred  on  account  of 
their  being  employed  in  the  rites  of 
sacrifice,  as  we  learn  from  the  poets  ; 
but  as  one  herb  was  usually  adopted 
upon  these  occasions,  the  word  Ver- 
bena came  to  denote  that  particular 
herb  only,  and  it  is  transmitted  to  us 
to  this  day  wider  the  same  title,  viz. 
Verbena  or  Vervain,  and  indeed  until 
lately  it  enjoyed  the  medical  reputa- 
tion which  its  sacred  origin  conferred 
upon  it,  for  it  was  worn  suspended 
around  the  neck  as  an  amulet.    Vitriol^ 
in  the  original  application  of  the  word, 
denoted  any  crystalline  body  with  a 
certain  degree  of  transparency  {vU- 
rum);  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  term  is  now  appropri- 
ated to  a  particular  species :  in  the 
same  manner,  Bark,  which  is  a  general 
term,  is  applied  to  express  one  genus, 
and  by  way  of  eminence  it  has  the 
article  The  prefixed,   as   The  bark : 
the  same  observation  will  apply  to 
the  word  Opium,  which,  in  its  primi- 
tive sense,  signifies  any  juice  (67rds, 
Succti8)f  while  it  now  only  denotes 
one  species,  viz.  that  of  the  poppy. 
So,    again,   Elaterium  was  used  by 
Hippocrates  to  signify  various  internal 
applications,  especially  puigatives,  of 
a  violent  and  drastic  nature  (from  the 
word  ^Xat^w,  agitOy   moveo,  ttimvlo), 
but  by  succeeding  authors  it  was  ex- 
clusively applied  to  denote  the  active 
matter  which  subsides  from  the  juice 
of  the   wild   cucumber.      The   word 
Feada,    again,   originally    meant    to 
imply  any  substance  which  was  de- 
rived by  spontaneous  subsidence  from 
a  liquid  (from  fceXy  the  groimds  or 
settlement  of  any  liquor) ;  afterwards 
it  waa  applied  to  Starch,  which  is  de- 


posited in  this  manner  by  agitating 
the  flour  of  wheat  in  water;  and 
lastly,  it  has  been  applied  to  a  peculiar 
vegetable  principle,  which,  like  starch, 
is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  completely 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  which 
it  forms  a  gelatinous  solution.  This 
indefinite  meaning  of  the  word  fecula, 
has  created  numerous  mistakes  in 
pharmaceutic  chemistry.  Elaterium, 
for  instance,  is  said  to  be  fecuUi,  and, 
in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  it 
is  properly  so  called,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  procured  from  a  vegetable  juice  by 
spontaneous  subsidence,  but  in  the 
limited  and  modem  acceptation  of  the 
term  it  conveys  an  erroneous  idea; 
for  instead  of  the  active  principle  of 
the  juice  residing  in  fecula,  it  is  a 
peculiar  proximate  principle,  sui  gen- 
ej-is,  to  which  I  have  ventured  to 
bestow  the  name  of  Elatm,  For  the 
same  reason,  ^much  doubt  and  ob- 
scurity involve  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Extract,  because  it  is  applied 
generally  to  any  substance  olbtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  a  vegetable 
solution,  and  tpecificaUy  to  a  peculiar 
proximate  principle,  possessed  of  cer- 
tain characters,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other  elemen- 
tary body." 

A  generic  term  is  always  liable  to 
become  thus  limited  to  a  single  species, 
or  even  individual,  if  people  have  oc- 
casion to  think  and  speak  of  that  indi- 
vidual or  species  much  of  tener  than  of 
anything  else  which  is  contained  in 
the  genus.  Thus  by  cattle,  a  stage- 
coachman  will  understand  horses; 
beasts,  in  the  language  of  agricultu- 
rists, stands  for  oxen ;  and  birds, 
with  some  sportsmen,  for  partridges 
only.  The  law  of  language  which 
operates  in  these  trivial  instances  is 
the  very  same  in  conformity  to  which 
the  terms  Qcbi,  Deus,  and  Grod  were 
adopted  from  Polytheism  by  Christi- 
anity, to  express  the  single  object  of 
its  own  adoration.  Almost  all  the. 
terminology  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  made  up  of  words  originally  used  in 
a  much  more  general  acceptation : 
Ecclesia,  Assembly;  Biihop,  Epiaco- 
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pus,  Overseer ;  Priestf  Presbyter, 
Elder;  Deacon,  Diaconus,  Adminis- 
trator; Sacramentf  a  vow  of  allegi- 
ance ;  Evangdium,  good  tidings ;  and 
some  words,  as  Minister,  are  still  used 
both  in  the  general  and  in  the  limited 
sense.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
trace  the  progress  by  which  Avthor 
came,  in  its  most  familiar  sense,  to 
signify  a  writer,  and  irofiyrTyj,  or 
maker,  a  poet. 

Of  the  incorporation  into  the  mean- 
ing of  a  term  of  circumstances  acciden- 
tally connected  with  it  at  some  parti- 
cular period,  as  in  the  case  of  Pagan, 
instances  might  easily  be  multiplied. 
Physician  {<f>vfflKt»s,  or  naturalist)  be- 
came, in  England,  synonymous  with 
a  healer  of  diseases,  because  until  a 
comparatively  late  period  medical 
practitioners  were  the  only  naturalists. 
Clerc,  or  clericus,  a  scholar,  came  to 
signify  an  ecclesiastic,  because  the 
clergy  were  for  many  centuries  the 
only  scholars. 

Of  all  ideas,  however,  the  most 
liable  to  cling  by  association  to  any- 
thing with  which  they  have  ever  been 
connected  by  proximity  are  those  of 
our  pleasures  and  pains,  or  of  the 
things  which  we  habitually  contem- 
plate as  sources  of  our  pleasures  or 
pains.  The  additional  connotation, 
therefore,  which  a  word  soonest  and 
most  readily  takes  on  is  that  of  agree- 
ableness  or  painfulness,  in  their  vari- 
ous kinds  and  degrees :  of  being  a 
good  or  bad  thing ;  desirable  or  to 
be  avoided;  an  object  of  hatred*,  of 
dread,  contempt,  admiration,  hope,  or 
love.  Accordingly  there  is  hardly  a 
single  name,  expressive  of  any  moral 
or  social  fact  calculated  to  call  forth 
strong  affections  either  of  a  favourable 
or  of  a  hostile  nature,  which  does  not 
carry  with  it  decidedly  and  irresistibly 
a  connotation  of  those  strong  affec- 
tions, or,  at  the  least,  of  approbation 
or  censure  ;  insomuch  that  to  employ 
those  names  in  coiguncticm  with  others 
by  which  the  contrary  sentiments 
were  expressed,  would  produce  the 
effect  of  a  paradox,  or  even  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.     The  baneful  in- 


fluence of  a  connotation  thus  acquired 
on  the  prevailing  habits  of  thought, 
especially  in  morals  and  politics,  has 
been  well  pointed  out  on  many  oc- 
casions by  Bentham.  It  gives  rise 
to  the  fallacy  of  "  question-begging 
names."  The  very  property  which 
we  are  inquiring  whether  a  thing 
possesses  or  not,  has  become  so  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  the  thing 
as  to  be  part  of  its  meaning,  insomuch 
that  by  merely  uttering  the  name  we 
assume  the  point  which  was  to  be 
made  out :  one  of  the  most  frequent 
sources  of  apparently  self-evident  pro- 
positions. 

Without  any  further  multiplication 
of  examples  to  illustrate  the  changes 
which  usage  is  continually  making  in 
the  signification  of  terms,  I  shall  add, 
as  a  practical  rule,  that  the  logician, 
not  being  able  to  prevent  such  trans- 
formations, should  submit  to  them 
with  a  good  grace  when  they  are  irre- 
vocably effected,  and  if  a  definition  is 
necessary,  define  the  word  according 
to  its  new  meaning,  retaining  the 
former  as  a  second  signification,  if  it 
is  needed,  and  if  there  is  any  chance 
of  being  able  to  preserve  it  either 
in  the  language  of  philosophy  or  in 
common  use.  Logicians  cannot  make 
the  meaning  of  any  but  scientific 
terms :  that  of  all  other  words  is 
made  by  the  collective  human  race. 
But  logicians  can  ascertain  clearly 
what  it  is  which,  working  obscurely, 
has  guided  the  general  mind  to  a 
particular  employment  of  a  name ; 
and  when  they  have  found  this,  they 
can  clothe  it  in  such  distinct  and  per- 
manent terms,  that  mankind  shall 
see  the  meaning  which  before  they 
only  felt,  and  shall  not  suffer  it  to 
be  afterwards  forgotten  or  misappre- 
hended. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PRINOIPLBS  OF  A  PHILOSOPHIOAL 
LANQUAGE  FUBTHEB  CONSIDBBED. 

§  I.  We  have  thus  far  considered 
only  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  Ian- 
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guage  adapted  for  the  investigation 
of  truth — that  its  terms  shall  each 
of  them  convey  a  determinate  and 
immistakable  meaning.  There  are, 
however,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, other  requisites :  some  of 
them  important  only  in  the  second 
degree,  but  one  which  is  fundamental, 
and  barely  yields  in  point  of  import- 
ance, if  it  yields  at  all  to  the  quality 
which  we  have  already  discussed  at 
so  much  length.  That  the  language 
may  be  fitted  for  its  purposes,  not 
only  should  every  word  perfectly  ex- 
press its  meaning,  but  there  should 
be  no  important  meaning  without  its 
word.  Whatever  we  have  occasion 
to  think  of  often,  and  for  scientific 
purposes,  ought  to  have  a  name  ap- 
propriated to  it. 

This  requisite  of  philosophical  lan- 
guage may  be  considered  under  three 
different  heads,  that  number  of  sepa- 
rate conditions  being  involved  in  it. 

§  2.  First,  there  ought  to  be  all 
such  names  as  are  needful  for  making 
such  a  record  of  individual  observa- 
tions that  the  words  of  the  record 
shall  exactly  show  what  fact  it  is 
which  has  been  observed.  In  other 
words,  there  should  be  an  accurate 
Descriptive  Terminology. 

The  only  things  which  we  can  ob- 
serve directly  being  our  own  sensa- 
tions or  other  feelings,  a  complete 
descriptive  language  would  be  one  in 
which  there  should  be  a  name  for 
every  variety  of  elementary  sensation 
or  feeling.  Combinations  of  sensa- 
tions or  feelings  may  always  be  de- 
scribed if  we  have  a  name  for  each  of 
the  elementary  feelings  which  com- 
pose them  ;  but  brevity  of  descrip- 
tion and  clearness  (which  often  de- 
pends very  much  on  brevity)  are 
greatly  promoted  by  giving  distinctive 
names  not  to  the  elements  alone,  but 
also  to  all  combinations  which  are  of 
frequent  recurrence.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  Dr.  Whewell  *  some  of  the  ex- 

*  History  of  Scient\/U:  Idtas,  IL  zio,  zzz. 


cellent  remarks  which  he  has  made 
on  this  important  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject. 

"  The  meaning  of  [descriptive]  tech- 
nical terms  can  be  fixed  in  the  first 
instance  only  by  convention,  and  can 
be  made  intelligible  only  by  present- 
ing to  the  senses  that  which  the  terms 
are  to  signify.     The  knowledge  of  a 
colour  by  its  name  can  only  be  taught 
through  the  eye.     No  description  can 
convey  to  a  hearer  what  we  mean  by 
(ij^jle-green  or  French-grey,     It  might, 
perhaps,  be  supposed  that,  in  the  first 
example,  the  term  cLpj^e^  referring  to 
so  familiar  an  object,  sufficiently  sug- 
gests the  colour  intended.      But  it 
may  easily  be  seen  that  this  is  not 
true ;  for  apples  are  of  many  different 
hues  of  green,  and  it  is  only  by  a  con- 
ventional selection  that  we  can  appro* 
priate  the  term  to  one  special  shade. 
When  this  appropriation  is  once  made, 
the  term  refers  to  the  sensation,  and 
not  to  the  parts  of  the  term ;  for  these 
enter  into  the  compound  merely  as  a 
help  to  the  memory,  whether  the  sug- 
gestion be  a  natural  connection  as  in 
'apple-green,'  or  a  casual  one  as  m 
*  French-grey.*      In  order  to  derive 
due  advantage  from  technical  terms 
of  the  kind,  they  must  be  associated 
immediately  with   the  perception   to 
which  they  belong,  and  not  connected 
with  it  through  the  vague  usages  of 
common  language.   The  memory  must 
retain  the  sensation  ;  and  the  tech- 
nical word  must  be  imderstood   as 
directly  as  the  most  familiar  word, 
and  more  distinctly.     When  we  find 
such  terms  as  tin-white  or  piru^becJs- 
hrovm,  the  metallic  colour  so  denoted 
ought  to  start   up   in  our   memory 
without  delay  or  search. 

"  This,  which  it  is  most  important 
to  recollect  vnth  respect  to  the  simpler 
properties  of  bodies,  as  colour  and 
form,  is  no  less  true  with  respect  to 
more  compound  notions.  In  sJl  cases 
the  term  is  fixed  to  a  peculiar  mean- 
ing by  convention  ;  and  the  student, 
in  order  to  use  the  word,  must  be 
completely  familiar  with  the  conven- 
tion, so  that  he  has  no  need  to  frame 
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conjectures  from  the  word  itself.  Such 
conjectures  would  always  be  insecure, 
and  often  erroneous.  Thus  the  term 
papilionaceous  applied  to  a  flower  is 
employed  to  indicate,  not  only  a  re- 
semblance to  a  butterfly,  but  a  resem- 
blance arising  from  five  petals  of  a 
certain  peculiar  shape  and  arrange- 
ment ;  and  even  if  the  resemblance 
were  much  stronger  than  it  is  in  such 
cases,  yet,  if  it  were  produced  in  a 
different  way,  as,  for  example,  by  one 
petal  or  two  only,  instead  of  a  *  stan- 
dard *  two  *  wings,*  and  a  *  keel  *  con- 
sisting of  two  parts  more  or  less  united 
into  one,  we  should  be  no  longer  jus- 
tified in  speaking  of  it  as  a  *  papilio- 
naceous '  flower." 

When,  however,  the  thing  named 
is,  as  in  this  last  case,  a  combination 
of  simple  sensations,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  that  the  student  should  refer 
back  to  the  sensations  themselves  ;  it 
may  be  commimicated  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  other  words ;  the 
terms,  in  short,  may  be  defined.  But 
the  names  of  elementary  sensations, 
or  elementary  feelings  of  any  sort, 
cannot  be  defined ;  nor  is  there  any 
mode  of  making  their  signification 
known  but  by  making  the  learner 
experience  the  sensation,  or  referring 
him,  through  some  known  mark,  to 
his  remembrance  of  having  experi- 
enced it  before.  Hence  it  is  only  the 
impressions  on  the  outward  senses,  or 
those  inward  feelings  which  are  con- 
nected in  a  very  obvious  and  uniform 
manner  with  outward  objects,  that 
are  really  susceptible  of  an  exact  de- 
scriptive language.  The  coimtless 
variety  of  sensations  which  arise,  for 
instance,  from  disease,  or  from  pecu- 
liar physiological  states,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  name  ;  for  as  no 
one  can  judge  whether  the  sensation 
I  have  is  the  same  with  his,  the  name 
cannot  have,  to  us  two,  real  commu- 
nity of  meaning.  The  same  may  be 
said  to  a  considerable  extent  of  purely 
mental  feelings.  But  in  some  of  the 
sciences  which  are  conversant  with 
external  objects,  it  is  scarcely  possible 


to  surpass  the  perfection  to  which  this 
quality  of  a  philosophical  language  has 
been  carried. 

"The  formation*  of  an  exact  and 
extensive  descriptive  language  for  bo- 
tany has  been  executed  with  a  degree 
of  skill  and  felicity,  which,  before  it 
was  attained,  could  hardly  have  been 
dreamt  of  as  attainable.  Every  part 
of  a  plant  lias  been  named ;  and  the 
form  of  every  part,  even  the  most 
minute,  has  had  a  large  assemblage 
of  descriptive  terms  appropriated  to 
it,  by  means  of  which  the  botanist  can 
convey  and  receive  knowledge  of  form 
and  structure,  as  exactly  as  if  each 
minute  part  were  presented  to  him 
vastly  magnified.  This  acquisition 
was  part  of  the  Linnsean  reform.  .  .  . 
*Toumefort,'  says  Decandolle,  'ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  who  really 
perceived  the  utility  of  fixing  the  sense 
of  terms  in  such  a  way  as  always  to 
employ  the  same  word  in  the  same 
sense,  and  always  to  express  the  same 
idea  by  the  same  words ;  but  it  was 
Linnaeus  who  really  created  and  fixed 
this  botanical  language,  and  this  is 
his  fairest  claim  to  glory,  for  by  this 
fixation  of  language  he  has  shed  clear- 
ness and  precision  over  all  parts  of 
the  science.' 

"  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give 
any  detailed  account  of  the  terms  of 
botany.  The  fundamental  ones  have 
been  gradually  introduced,  as  the 
part  of  i^ants  were  more  carefully  and 
minutely  examined.  Thus  the  flower 
was  necessarily  distinguished  into  the 
calyXf  the  corcila,  the  atamerut  and  the 
pistils  ;  the  sections  of  the  corolla  were 
termed  petals  by  Columna ;  those  of 
the  calyx  were  called  sepals  by  Necker. 
Sometimes  terms  of  greater  generality 
were  devised  ;  as  pti'ianth,  to  include 
the  calyx  and  corolla,  whether  one 
or  both  of  these  were  present :  peri- 
ca7pf  for  the  part  enclosing  the  grain, 
of  whatever  kind  it  be,  fruit,  nut,  pod, 
&C.  And,  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  descriptive  terms  may,  by  defini- 
tion and  combination,  become  very 

*  Hist.  Sc.  Id.,  ii.  iix-113.       1 
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numerouB  and  distinct.  Thus  leaves 
may  be  called  pinnat\^,  pinnatipar- 
tite,  pinnatisectf  pinnatUobate,  pcdma- 
iifidj  palmatipartite,  &c.,  and  each  of 
these  words  designates  different  com- 
binations of  the  modes  and  extent 
of  the  divisions  of  the  leaf  with  the 
divisions  of  its  outline.  In  some  cases, 
arbitrary  numerical  relations  are  in- 
troduced into  the  definition :  thus,  a 
leaf  is  called  bilobate  when  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  notch  ;  but  if  the 
notch  go  to  the  middle  of  its  length, 
it  is  bifid  ;  if  it  go  near  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  it  is  bipartite  ;  if  to  the  base,  it 
is  bisect.  Thus,  too,  a  pod  of  a  cruci- 
ferous plant  is  a  sUiqua,  if  it  is  four 
times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  but  if  it 
be  shorter  than  this  it  is  a  silictda. 
Such  terms  being  established,  the  form 
of  the  very  complex  leaf  or  frond  of 
a  fern  (Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni)  is 
exactly  conveyed  by  the  following 
phrase : — 'Fronds  rigid  pinnate, pinnee 
recurved  subunilateral  pinnatifid,  the 
segments  linear  undivided  or  bifid, 
spinulososerrate.  * 

*'  Other  characters,  as  well  as  form, 
are  conveyed  with  the  like  precision  : 
colour  by  means  of  a  classified  scale 
of  colours.  .  .  .  This  was  done  with 
most  precision  by  Werner,  and  his 
scale  of  colours  is  still  the  most  usual 
standard  of  naturalists.  Werner  also 
introduced  a  more  exact  terminology 
with  regard  to  other  characters  which 
are  important  in  mineralogy,  as  lustre, 
hardness.  But  Mohs  improved  upon 
this  step  by  giving  a  numerical  scale 
of  hardness,  in  which  talc  is  i,  gyp- 
sum 2,  calc  spar  3,  and  so  on.  .  .  . 
Some  properties  as  specific  gravity,  by 
their  definition  give  at  once  a  numeri- 
cal measure ;  and  others,  as  crystal- 
line form,  require  a  very  considerable 
array  of  mathematical  calculation  and 
reasoning  to  point  out  their  ^relations 
and  gradations." 

§  3.  Thus  far  of  Descriptive  Ter- 
minology, or  of  the  language  requisite 
for  placing  on  record  our  observation 
of  individual  instances.  But  when 
we  proceed  from  this  to  Induction,  or 


rather  to  that  comparison  of  observed 
instances  which  is  the  preparatory 
step  towards  it,  we  stand  in  need  of 
an  additional  and  a  different  sort  of 
general  names. 

Whenever,  for  purposes  of  Induc- 
tion, we  find  it  necessary  to  introduce 
(in  Dr.  Whe well's  phraseology)  some 
new  general  conception  —  that  is^ 
whenever  the  comparison  of  a  set  of 
phenomena  leads  to  the  recognition 
in  them  of  some  common  circum- 
stance, which,  our  attention  not  hav- 
ing been  directed  to  it  on  any  former 
occasion,  is  to  us  a  new  phenomenon — 
it  is  of  importance  that  this  new  con- 
ception, or  this  new  result  of  abstrac- 
tion, should  have  a  name  appropriated 
to  it ;  especially  if  the  circumstance 
it  involves  be  one  which  leads  to  many 
consequences,  or  which  is  likely  to  be 
found  also  in  other  classes  of  pheno- 
mena. No  doubt,  in  most  c£ises  of 
the  kind,  the  meaning  might  be  con- 
veyed by  joining  together  several 
words  already  in  use.  But  when 
a  thing  has  to  be  often  spoken  o^ 
there  are  more  reasons  than  the 
saving  of  time  and  space  for  speaking 
of  it  in  the  most  concise  manner  pos- 
sible. What  darkness  would  be  spread 
over  geometrical  demonstrations,  if 
wherever  the  word  cirde  is  used,  the 
definition  of  a  circle  were  inserted  in- 
stead of  it.  In  mathematics  and  its 
applications,  where  the  nature  of  the 
processes  demands  that  the  attention 
should  be  strongly  concentrated,  but 
does  not  require  that  it  should  be 
widely  diffused,  the  importance  of 
concentration  also  in  the  expressions 
has  always  been  duly  felt ;  and  a 
mathematician  no  sooner  finds  that 
he  shall  often  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  same  two  things  together,  than 
he  at  once  creates  a  term  to  express 
them  whenever  combined  :  just  as,  in 
his  algebraical  operations,  he  substi- 
tutes for  (a»-f6°)?,  or  forx+-  +  3+ 

&C.,  the  single  letter  P,  Q,  or  S  ;  not 
solely  to  shorten  his  symbolical  ex- 
pressions, but  to  simplify  the  purely 
intellectual  part  of  his  operations,  by 
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enabling  the  mind  to  give  its  exclu- 
sive attention  to  the  relation  between 
the  quantity  S  and  the  other  quanti- 
ties which  enter  into  the  equation, 
without  being  distracted  by  thinking 
unnecessarily  of  the  parts  of  which  S 
is  itself  composed. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  promoting  perspi- 
cuity, for  giving  a  brief  and  compact 
name  to  each  of  the  more  considerable 
results  of  abstraction  which  are  ob> 
tained  in  the  course  of  our  intellec- 
tual phenomena.  By  naming  them, 
we  fix  our  attention  upon  them ;  we 
keep  them  more  constantly  before  the 
mind.  The  names  are  remembered, 
and,  being  remembered,  suggest  their 
definition ;  while  if,  instead  of  specific 
and  characteristic  names,  the  mean- 
ing had  been  expressed  by  putting 
together  a  number  of  other  names, 
that  particular  combination  of  words 
already  in  common  use  for  other  pur- 
poses would  have  had  notiiing  to 
make  itself  remembered  by.  If  we 
want  to  render  a  particular  combina- 
tion of  ideas  permanent  in  the  mind, 
there  is  notning  which  clenches  it 
like  a  name  specially,  devoted  to  ex- 
press it.  If  mathematicians  had  been 
obliged  to  speak  of  ''that  to  which  a 
quantity,  in  inoreasmg  or  dimmish- 
ing,  is  always  approaching  nearer,  so 
that  the  difference  becomes  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity,  but  to  which 
it  never  becomes  exactly  equal,"  in- 
stead of  expressing  all  this  by  the 
simple  phrase,  "  the  limit  of  a  quan- 
tity," we  should  probably  have  long 
remained  without  most  of  the  impor- 
tant truths  which  have  been  dis- 
covered by  means  of  the  relation 
between  quantities  of  various  kinds 
and  their  limits.  If,  instead  of  speak- 
ing of  mome/Uum,  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  say,  "the  product  of  the 
number  of  tmits  of  velocity  in  the 
velocity  by  the  number  of  units  of 
mass  in  the  mass,"  many  of  the  dyna- 
mical truths  now  apprehended  by 
means  of  this  complex  idea  would 
probably  have  escaped  notice,  for 
want  of  recalling  the  idea  itself  with 


sufficient  readiness  and  familiarity. 
And  on  subjects  less  remote  from  the 
topics  of  popular  discussion,  whoever 
wishes  to  draw  attention  to  some 
new  or  unfamiliar  distinction  among 
things  will  find  no  way  so  sure  as  to 
invent  or  select  suitable  names  for 
the  express  purpose  of  marking  it. 

A  volume  devoted  to  explaining 
what  the  writer  means  by  civilisation 
does  not  raise  so  vivid  a  conception 
of  it  as  the  single  expression,  that 
Civilisation  is  a  different  thing  from 
Cultivation  ;  the  compactness  of  that 
brief  designation  for  the  contrasted 
quality  being  an  equivalent  for  a  long 
discussion.  So,  if  we  would  impress 
forcibly  upon  the  understanding  and 
memory  the  distinction  between  the 
two  different  conceptions  of  a  repre- 
sentative government,  we  cannot  more 
effectually  do  so  than  by  saying  that 
Delegation  is  not  Representation. 
Hardly  any  original  thoughts  on 
mental  or  social  subjects  ever  make 
their  way  among  mankind,  or  assume 
their  proper  importance  in  the  minds 
even  of  their  inventors,  until  aptly- 
selected  words  or  phrases  have,  as  it 
were,  nailed  them  down  and  held 
them  fast. 

§  4.  Of  the  three  essential  parts  of 
a  philosophical  language,  we  have  now 
mentioned  two :  a  terminology  suited 
for  describing  with  precision  the  in- 
dividual facts  observed  ;  and  a  name 
for  eveiy  common  property  of  any 
importance  or  interest,  which  we  de- 
tect by  comparing  those  facts :  in- 
cluding (as  theconcretes  corresponding 
to  those  abstract  terms)  names  for  the 
classes  which  we  artificially  construct 
in  virtue  of  those  properties,  or  as 
many  of  them,  at  least,  as  we  have 
frequent  occasion  to  predicate  any- 
thing of. 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  classes,  for 
the  recognition  of  which  no  such 
elaborate  process  is  necessary  ;  be- 
cause each  of  them  is  marked  out 
from  all  others  not  by  some  one  pro- 
perty, the  detection  of  which  may 
depend  on  a  difficult  act  of  abstractioii, 
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but  by  its  properties  generally.  I 
mean,  the  Kinds  of  things,  in  the 
sense  which,  in  this  treatise,  has  been 
specially  attached  to  that  term.  By 
a  Kind,  it  will  be  remembered,  we 
mean  one  of  those  classes  which  are 
distinguished  from  all  others  not  by 
one  or  a  few  definite  properties,  but 
by  an  unknown  multitude  of  them  ; 
the  combination  of  properties  on  which 
the  class  is  grounded  being  a  mere 
index  to  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
distinctive  attributes.  The  class  horse 
is  a  Kind,  because  the  things  which 
agree  in  possessing  the  characters  by 
which  we  recognise  a  horse,  agree  in 
a  great  number  of  other  properties, 
as  we  know,  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
in  many  more  than  we  know.  Animal, 
again,  is  a  Kind,  because  no  definition 
that  could  be  given  of  the  name  animal 
could  either  exhaust  the  properties 
common  to  all  animals,  or  supply  pre- 
mises from  which  the  remainder  of 
those  properties  could  be  inferred. 
But  a  combination  of  properties  which 
does  not  give  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  any  other  independent  peculiarities, 
does  not  constitute  a  Kind.  White 
horse,  therefore,  is  not  a  Kind ;  be- 
cause  horses  which  agree  in  whiteness 
do  not  agree  in  anything  else,  except 
the  qualities  common  to  all  horses, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  causes  or 
effects  of  that  particular  colour. 

On  the  principle  that  there  should 
be  a  name  for  everything  which  we 
have  frequent  occasion  to  make  asser- 
tions about,  there  ought  evidently  to 
be  a  name  for  every  Kind  ;  for  as  it 
is  the  very  meaning  of  a  Kind  that 
the  individuals  composing  it  have  an 
indefinite  multitude  of  properties  in 
common,  it  follows  that,  if  not  with 
our  present  knowledge,  yet  with  that 
which  we  may  hereafter  acquire,  the 
Kind  is  a  subject  to  which  there  will 
have  to  be  applied  many  predicates. 
The  third  component  element  of  a 
philosophical  language,  therefore,  is 
that  there  shall  be  a  name  for  every 
Kind.  In  other  words,  there  must 
not  only  be  a  terminology,  but  also  a 
nomenclature. 


The  words  Nomenclature  and  Ter- 
minology are  employed  by  most 
authors  almost  indiscriminately  ;  Dr. 
Whewell  being,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  first  writer  who  has  regularly 
assigned  to  the  two  words  dififerent 
meanings.  The  distinction,  however, 
which  he  has  drawn  between  them 
being  real  and  important,  his  example 
is  likely  to  be  followed ;  and  (as  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  when  such  innova- 
tions in  language  are  felicitously  made> 
a  vague  sense  of  the  distinction  is  found 
to  have  influenced  the  employment  of 
the  terms  in  common  practice,  before 
the  expediency  had  been  pointed  out 
of  discriminating  them  philosophically. 
Every  one  would  say  that  the  reform 
effected  by  Lavoisier  and  Guyton- 
Morveau  in  the  language  of  chemistry 
consisted  in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
nomenclature,  not  of  a  new  termino- 
logy. Linear,  lanceolate,  oval,  or  ob- 
long, serrated,  dentate,  or  crenate 
leaves,  are  expressions  forming  part 
of  the  terminology  of  botany  while  the 
nairies  "  Viola  odorata  "  and  "  Ulex 
Europaeus  "belong  to  its  nomenclature. 

A  nomenclature  may  be  defined, 
the  collection  of  the  names  of  all  the 
Kinds  with  which  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  conversant ;  or  more  properly, 
of  all  the  lowest  Eonds,  or  if^fvma 
species — those  which  may  be  sub- 
divided indeed,  but  not  into  Kinds, 
and  which  generally  accord  with  what 
in  natural  history  are  termed  simply 
species.  Science  possesses  two  splen- 
did examples  of  a  systematic  nomen- 
clature ;  that  of  plants  and  animals, 
constructed  by  Linnaeus  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  that  of  chemistry,  which 
we  owe  to  the  illustrious  group  oi 
chemists  who  flourished  in  France  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  these  two  departments,  not 
only  has  every  known  species,  or  low- 
est Kind,  a  name  assigned  to  it,  but 
when  new  lowest  Kinds  are  discovered, 
names  are  at  once  given  to  them  on  an 
uniform  principle.  In  other  sciences 
the  nomenclature  is  not  at  present 
constructed  on  any  system,  either  be- 
cause the  species  to  be  named  are  not 
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numerous  enough  to  require  one  (as  in 
geometry,  for  example),  or  because  no 
one  has  yet  suggested  a  suitable  prin- 
ciple for  such  a  system,  as  in  minera- 
logy :  in  which  the  want  of  a  scienti- 
csdly  constructed  nomenclature  is  now 
the  principal  cause  which  retards  the 
progress  of  the  science. 

§  5.  A  word  which  carries  on  its 
face  that  it  belongs  to  a  nomen- 
clature seems  at  first  sight  to  differ 
from  other  concrete  general  names  in 
this — ^that  its  meaning  does  not  re- 
side in  its  connotation,  in  the  attri- 
butes implied  in  it,  but  in  its  de- 
notation, that  is,  in  the  particular 
group  of  things  which  it  is  appointed 
to  designate ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
unfolded  by  means  of  a  definition, 
but  must  be  made  known  in  another 
way.  This  opinion,  however,  appears 
to  me  erroneous.  Words  belonging 
to  a  nomenclature  differ,  I  conceive, 
from  other  words  mainly  in  this,  that 
besides  the  ordinary  connotation,  they 
have  a  peculiar  one  of  their  own  : 
besides  connoting  certain  attributes, 
they  also  connote  that  those  attri- 
butes are  distinctive  of  a  Kind.  The 
term  "peroxide  of  iron,"  for  example, 
belonging  by  its  form  to  the  syste- 
matic nomenclature  of  chemistry, 
bears  on  its  face  that  it  is  the  name 
of  a  peculiar  Kind  of  substance.  It 
moreover  connotes,  like  the  name  of 
any  other  class,  some  portion  of  the 
properties  common  to  the  class  ;  in 
this  instance  the  property  of  being  a 
compound  of  iron  and  the  largest 
dose  of  oxygen  with  which  iron  will 
combine.  These  two  things,  the  fact 
of  being  such  a  compound,  and  the 
fact  of  being  a  Kind,  constitute  the 
connotation  of  the  name  peroxide  of 
iron.  When  we  say  of  the  substance  be- 
fore us,  that  it  is  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
we  thereby  assert,  first,  that  it  is  a 
compound  of  iron  and  a  maximum  of 
oxygen,  and  next,  that  the  substance 
so  composed  is  a  peculiar  Kind  of 
substance. 

Now,  this  second  part  of  the  con- 
notation of  any  word  belonging  to  a 


nomenclature  is  as  essential  a  portion 
of  its  meaning  as  the  first  part,  while 
the  definition  only  declares  the  first ; 
and  hence  the  appearance  that  the 
signification  of  such  terms  cannot  be 
conveyed  by  a  definition,  which  ap- 
pearance, however,  is  fallacious.  The 
name  Viola  odorata  denotes  a  Kind, 
of  which  a  certain  number  of  char- 
acters, sufficient  to  distinguish  it,  are 
enunciated  in  botanical  works.  This 
enumeration  of  characters  is  surely, 
as  in  other  cases,  a  definition  of  the 
name.  No,  say  some,  it  is  not  a 
definition,  for  the  name  Viola  odorata 
does  not  mean  those  characters ;  it 
means  that  particular  group  of  plants, 
and  the  characters  are  selected  from 
among  a  much  greater  number,  merely 
as  marks  by  which  to  recognise  the 
group.  But  to  this  I  reply,  that  the 
name  does  not  mean  that  group,  for 
it  would  be  applied  to  that  group  no 
longer  than  while  the  group  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  infima  species;  if  it 
were  to  be  discovered  that  several 
distinct  Kinds  have  been  confounded 
under  this  one  name,  no  one  would  any 
longer  apply  the  name  Viola  odorata 
to  the  whole  of  the  group,  but  would 
apply  it,  if  retained  at  all,  to  >ne 
only  of  the  Kinds  contained  therein. 
What  is  imperative,  therefore,  is  not 
that  the  name  shall  denote  one  par- 
ticular collection  of  objects,  but  that 
it  shall  denote  a  Kind,  and  a  lowest 
Kind.  The  form  of  the  name  declares 
that,  happen  what  will,  it  is  to  denote 
an  ififima  species;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  properties  which  it  connotes,  and 
which  are  expressed  in  the  definition, 
are  to  be  connoted  by  it  no  longer 
than  while  we  continue  to  believe  that 
those  properties,  when  found  together, 
indicate  a  Kind,  and  that  the  whole 
of  them  are  found  in  no  more  than 
one  Kind. 

With  the  addition  of  this  peculiar 
connotation,  implied  in  the  form  of 
every  word  which  belongs  to  a 
systematic  nomenclature,  the  set  of 
characters  which  is  employed  to  dis 
criminate  each  Kind  from  all  other 
Kinds  (and  which  is  a  real  definition) 
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constitutes  as  completely  as  in  anj 
other  case  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
term.  It  is  no  objection  to  say  that 
(as  is  often  the  case  in  natural  history) 
the  set  of  characters  may  be  changed, 
and  another  substituted  as  being 
better  suited  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction, while  the  word,  still  conti- 
nuing to  denote  the  same  group  of 
things,  is  not  considered  to  have 
changed  its  meaning.  For  this  is  no 
more  than  may  happen  in  the  case  of 
any  other  general  name  :  we  may, 
in  reforming  its  connotation,  leave 
its  denotation  imtouched  ;  and  it  is 
generally  desirable  to  do  so.  The 
connotation,  however,  is  not  the  less 
for  this  the  real  meaning,  for  we  at 
once  apply  the  name  wherever  the 
characters  set  down  in  the  definition 
are  found ;  and  that  which  exclusively 
guides  us  in  applying  the  term  must 
constitute  its  signification.  If  we 
find,  contrary  to  our  previous  belief, 
that  the  characters  are  not  peculiar 
to  one  species,  we  cease  to  use  the 
term  co-extensively  with  the  char- 
acters ;  but  then  it  is  because  the 
other  portion  of  the  connotation  fails ; 
the  condition  that  the  class  must  be  a 
Kind.  The  connotation,  therefore,  is 
still  the  meaning  ;  the  set  of  descrip- 
tive characters  is  a  true  definition  ; 
and  the  meaning  is  unfolded,  not 
indeed  (as  in  other  cases)  by  the 
definition  alone,  but  by  the  definition 
and  the  form  of  the  word  taken  to- 
gether. 

§  6.  We  have  now  analysed  what 
is  implied  in  the  two  principal  re- 
quisites of  a  philosophical  language  ; 
first,  precision,  or  definiteness,  and 
secondly,  completeness.  Any  further 
remarks  on  the  mode  of  constructing 
a  nomenclature  must  be  deferred 
until  we  treat  of  Classification ;  the 
mode  of  naming  the  Kinds  of  things 
being  necessarily  subordinate  to  the 
mode  of  arranging  those  Kinds  into 
larger  classes.  With  respect  to  the 
minor  requisites  of  terminology,  some 
of  them  are  well  stated  and  illus- 
trated in  the  "  Aphorisms  concerning 


the  Language  of  Science,"  included 
in  Dr.  Whewell's  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciencei.  These,  as  being  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  peeuUar 
point  of  view  of  Logic,  I  shall  not 
further  refer  to,  but  shall  confine  my 
observations  to  one  more  quality, 
which,  next  to  the  two  already  treated 
of,  appears  to  be  the  most  valuable 
which  the  language  of  science  can 
possess.  Of  this  quality  a  general 
notion  may  be  conveyed  by  the  fol- 
lowing aphorism : — 

Whenever  the  nature  of  the  siib- 
jeot  permits  our  reasoning  processes 
to  be,  without  danger,  carried  on 
mechanically,  the  language  should  be 
constructed  on  as  mechanical  prin- 
ciples as  possible :  while  in  the  con- 
trary case,  it  should  be  so  constructed 
that  there  shall  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible obstacles  to  a  merely  mechaxucal 
use  of  it. 

I  am  aware  that  this  maxim  re- 
quires much  explanaticm,  wfai<^  I 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  give.  And 
first,  as  to  what  is  meant  by  using 
a  language  mechanically.  The  com- 
plete or  extreme  case  of  the  mechani- 
cal use  of  language  is  when  it  is 
used  without  any  consciousness  of  a 
meaning,  and  with  only  the  conscious- 
ness of  using  certain  visible  or  audible 
marks  in  conformity  to  technical 
rules  previously  laid  down.  This 
extreme  case  is  nowhere  realised 
except  in  the  figures  of  arithmetic, 
and  still  more  the  symbols  of  algebra, 
a  language  unique  in  its  kind,  and 
approaching  as  nearly  to  perfection, 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  des- 
tined, as  can,  perhaps,  be  said  of  any 
creation  of  the  human  mind.  Ito 
perfection  consists  in  the  complete- 
ness of  its  adaptation  to  a  purely 
mechanical  use.  The  symbols  are 
mere  counters,  without  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  meaning  apart  from  the 
convention,  which  is  renewed  each 
time  they  are  employed,  and  which 
is  altered  at  each  renev^al,  the  same 
symbol  a  or  x  being  used  on  different 
occasions  to  represent  things  which 
(except  that,  like  all  things,  they  are 
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susoeptible  of  being  numbered)  have 
no  property  in  common.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  to  distract  the 
mind  from  the  set  of  mechanical 
operations  which  are  to  be  performed 
upon  the  symbols,  such  as  squaring 
both  sides  of  the  equation,  multiplying 
or  dividing  them  by  the  same  or  by 
equivalent  symbols,  and  so  forth. 
Each  of  these  operations,  it  is  true, 
corresponds  to  a  syllogism ;  represents 
one  step  of  ratiocination,  relating  not 
to  the  symbols,  but  to  the  things  sig- 
nified by  them.  But  as  it  has  been 
found  practicable  to  frame  a  technical 
form,  by  conforming  to  which  we  can 
make  sure  of  finding  the  conclusion 
of  the  ratiocination,  (mr  end  can  be 
completely  attained  without  our  ever 
thinking  of  anything  but  the  symbols. 
Being  thus  intended  to  work  merely 
as  mechanism,  they  have  the  qualities 
which  mechanism  ought  to  have. 
They  are  of  the  least  possible  bulk, 
so  that  they  take  up  scarcely  any 
room,  and  waste  no  time  in  their 
manipulation ;  they  are  compact,  and 
fit  so  closely  together  that  the  eye 
can  take  in  the  whole  at  once  of 
almost  every  operation  which  they 
are  employed  to  perform. 

These  admirable  properties  of  the 
symbolical  language  of  mathematics 
have  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  many  thinkers,  as  to 
have  led  them  to  consider  the  symbo- 
lical language  in  question  as  the  ideal 
type  of  philosophical  language  gener- 
ally ;  to  think  that  names  in  general, 
or  (as  they  are  fond  of  calliiig  them) 
signs,  are  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
thought  in  proportion  as  tbey  can  be 
made  to  approximate  to  the  compact- 
ness, the  entire  unmeaningneas,  and 
the  capability  of  being  used  as  counters 
without  a  thought  of  what  they  repre- 
sent, which  are  diaracteristic  of  the  a 
and  bf  the  x  and  y,  of  algebra.  This 
notion  has  led  to  sanguine  views  of 
the  acceleration  of  the  progress  of 
science  by  means  which,  I  conceive, 
cannot  possibly  conduce  to  that  end, 
and  forms  part  of  that  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the    iidfluenoe    of  signs 


which  has  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  prevent  the  real  laws  of 
our  intellectual  operations  from  being 
rightly  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  a  set  of  signs  by 
which  we  reason  without  conscious- 
ness of  their  meaning,  can  be  service- 
able, at  most,  only  in  our  deductive 
operations.  In  our  direct  inductions 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  dispense  with 
a  distinct  mental  image  of  the  pheno- 
mena, since  the  whole  operation  turns 
on  a  perception  of  the  particulars  in 
which  those  phenomena  agree  and 
differ.  But,  further,  this  reasoning 
by  counters  is  only  suitable  to  a  very 
limited  portion  even  of  our  deductive 
processes.  In  our  reasonings  respect- 
ing numbers,  the  only  general  prin- 
ciples which  we  ever  have  occasion  to 
introduce  are  these  :  Things  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  one  another,  and  The  sums  or  dif- 
ferences of  equal  things  are  equal ; 
with  their  various  corollaries.  Not 
only  can  no  hesitation  ever  arise  re- 
specting the  applicability  of  these 
principles,  since  they  are  true  of  all 
magnitudes  whatever,  but  every  pos- 
sible amplication  of  which  they  are 
susoeptible  maybe  reduced  to  a  tech- 
nical rule  ;  and  such,  in  fact,  the  rules 
of  the  calculus  are.  But  if  the  sym- 
bols represent  any  other  things  than 
mere  numbers,  let  us  say  even  straight 
or  curve  lines,  we  have  then  to  apply 
theorems  of  geometry  not  true  of  aU 
lines  without  exception,  and  to  select 
those  which  are  true  of  the  lines  we 
are  reasoning  about.  And  how  can 
we  do  this  unless  we  keep  completely 
in  mind  what  particular  lines  these 
are?  Since  additional  geometrical 
truths  may  be  introduced  into  the 
ratiocination  in  any  atage  of  its  pro- 
gress, we  cannot  suffer  ourselves,  dur- 
ing even  the  smallest  part  of  it,  to  use 
the  names  mechanically  (as  we  use 
algebraical  symbols)  without  an  image 
annexed  to  them.  It  is  only  after 
ascertaining  that  the  solution  of  a 
question  concerning  lines  can  be  made 
to  depend  on  a  previous  question  con- 
cerning numbers,  or^  in  other  words, 
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after  the  question  has  been  (to  speak 
technically)  reduced  to  an  equation, 
that  the  unmeaning  signs  become 
available,  and  that  the  nature  of  the 
facts  themselves  to  which  the  investi- 
gation relates  can  be  dismissed  from 
the  mind.  Up  to  the  establishment 
of  the  equation,  the  language  in  which 
mathematicians  carry  on  their  reason- 
ing does  not  differ  in  character  from 
that  employed  by  close  reasoners  on 
any  other  kind  of  liubject. 

I  do  not  deny  that  every  correct 
ratiocination,  when  thrown  into  the 
syllogistic  shape,  is  conclusive  from 
the  mere  form  of  the  expression,  pro- 
vided none  of  the  terms  used  be  am- 
biguous ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  some  writers 
to  think  that  if  all  names  were  so 
judiciously  constructed  and  so  care- 
fully defined  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
ambiguity,  the  improvement  thus 
made  in  language  would  not  only  give 
to  the  conclusions  of  every  deductive 
science  the  same  certainty  with  those 
of  mathematics,  but  would  reduce  all 
reasonings  to  the  application  of  a  tech- 
nical form,  and  enable  their  conclu- 
siveness to  be  rationally  assented  to 
after  a  merely  mechanical  process,  as 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  algebra. 
But,  if  we  accept  geometry  the  con- 
clusions of  which  are  already  as  cer- 
tain and  exact  as  they  can  be  made, 
there  is  no  science  but  that  of  number, 
in  which  the  practical  validity  of  a 
reasoning  can  be  apparent  to  any  per- 
son who  ha^  looked  only  at  the  reason- 
ing itself.  Whoever  has  assented  to 
what  was  said  in  the  last  book  con- 
cerning the  case  of  the  Composition 
of  Causes,  and  the  still  stronger  case 
of  the  entire  supersession  of  one  set 
of  laws  by  another,  is  aware  that 
geometry  and  algebra  are  the  only 
sciences  of  which  the  propositions  are 
categorically  true  ;  the  general  propo- 
sitions of  all  other  sciences  are  true 
only  hypothetically,  supposing  that  no 
counteracting  cause  happens  to  inter- 
fere. A  conclusion  therefore,  however 
correctly  deduced,  in  point  of  form, 
from  admitted  laws  of  nature,  will 


have  no  other  than  an  hypothetical 
certainty.  At  every  step  we  must 
assure  ourselves  that  no  other  law  of 
nature  has  superseded  or  intermingled 
its  operation  with  those  which  are  the 
premises  of  the  reasoning  ;  and  how 
can  this  be  done  by  merely  looking  at 
the  words  ?  We  must  not  only  be 
constantly  thinking  of  the  phenomena 
themselves,  but  we  must  be  constantly 
studying  them  ;  making  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiarities  of  every 
case  to  which  we  att^upt  to  apply  our 
general  principles. 

The  algebraic  notation,  considered  as 
a  philosophical  language,  is  perfect  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  subjects  for  which 
it  is  commonly  employed,  namely, 
those  of  which  the  investigations  have 
already  been  reduced  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  a  relation  between  numbers. 
But,  admirable  as  it  is  for  its  own 
purpose,  the  properties  by  which  it  is 
rendered  such  are  so  far  from  consti- 
tuting it  the  ideal  model  of  philoso- 
phical language  in  general,  that  the 
more  nearly  the  language  of  any  other 
branch  of  science  approaches  to  it,  the 
less  fit  that  language  is  for  its  own 
proper  functions.  On  all  other  sub- 
jects, instead  of  contrivances  to  pre- 
vent our  attention  from  being  dis- 
tracted by  thinking  of  the  meaning 
of  our  signs,  we  ought  to  wish  for 
contrivances  to  make  it  impossible 
that  we  should  ever  lose  sight  pf  that 
meaning  even  for  an  instant. 

With  this  view,  as  much  meaning 
as  possible  should  be  thrown  into  the 
formation  of  the  word  itself ;  the 
aids  of  derivation  and  analogy  being 
made  available  to  keep  alive  a  con- 
sciousness of  all  that  IS  signified  by 
it.  In  this  respect  those  languages 
have  an  immense  advantage  which 
form  their  compounds  andderivatiyes 
from  native  roots,  like  the  German, 
and  not  from  those  of  a  foreign  or 
dead  language,  as  is  so  much  the  case 
with  English,  French,  and  Italian; 
and  the  best  are  those  which  form 
them  according  to  fixed  analogies, 
corresponding  to  the  relations  between 
the  ideas  to  be  expressed.    All  Ian- 
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gnagea  do  thii  mora  or  hm,  but 
especially,  among  raadem  European 
languages,  the  German  ;  while  even 
that  !i  inferior  to  the  Greet,  in  wbioh 
the  relation  between  the  meaning  of 
a  derivativa  word  and  that  of  Iti 
piimitlve  is  in  general  clearly  marked 
by  ita  mode  of  formation,  eioept  tn 
the  case  of  words  aompouDded  with 
prepogitioos,  which  are  often,  in  both 
those    languages,   extremely  anoma- 

But  all  that  can  be  done,  by  the 
mode  of  ODiistructing;  words,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  degenerating  into 
sounds  passing  through  the  mind 
without  any  distinct  apprehension  oE 
what  they  si^ify,  is  far  too  little  for 
the  neceasitf  of  the  cane.  Words, 
however  well  constructed  originally, 
ore  always  tending,  like  coins,  to  have 
their  inscription  worn  off  by  passing 
from  band  to  hand  ;  and  the  only 
possible  mode  of  reviving  it  is  to  be 
ever  stamping  it  afresh,  by  living  in 
the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  phe- 
nomena themselves,  and  not  resting 
in  our  familiarity  with  the  words  that 
express  them.  If  any  one,  having 
pusseased  himself  of  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena as  recorded  in  words,  whether 
delivered  to  him  originally  by  others, 
or  even  found,  out  by  himself,  is  con- 
tent from  thenceforth  to  live  among 
these  formulie,  to  think  eiclnsively  of 
them,  and  of  applying  them  to  cases 
OS  they  arise,  without  keeping  up  his 
acjuaintance  with  the  reoJities  from 
which  these  laws  were  collected — not 
only  will  he  continually  fail  in  his 
practical  efforts,  because  he  will  apply 
his  fomiuiiB  without  duly  considering 
whether,  in  this  case  and  in  that, 
other  laws  of  nature  do  not  modify 
<ir  supersede  them  ;  but  the  formulie 
ChemselveB  will  progressively  lose 
iheir  meaning  to  him,  and  he  will 
cease  at  lost  even  to  be  capable  of 
recognising  with  certwnty  whether  a 
case  falls  within  the  contemplation  of 
bis  formula  or  not.  It  is,  in  short, 
as  necessary,  on  all  subjects  not 
mathematical,  that  the  things  on 
which  ws  reason  should  be  conceived 


the  concrete,  and  "clothed 

should  keep  oil   individua- 
liatng  pecnliaritieB  sedulously  out  o{ 

With  this  remark  we  close  our  ob- 
servations on  the  Philoai^hj  of  Lan- 
guage. 

CHAPTER  Vlt 


I  I.  Thkrk  is,  as  has  been  fre- 
qnently  remarked  in  this  work,  a 
dassiti cation  of  things,  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  fact  of  giving 
them  general  names.  Every  name 
which  fonnotes  an  attribnte,  divides, 
by  that  very  foot,  all  things  whatever 
into  two  classes,  those  which  have 
the  attribute  and  those  which  have  it 
not ;  those  of  which  the  name  can  be 
predicated  and  those  of  whioh  it  can- 
not. And  the  division  thus  mode  is 
not  merely  a  division  of  such  things 
08  actually  eiist,  or  are  known  to 
exist,  but  of  all  such  as  may  hereafter 
be  discovered,  and  even  of  all  which 
Can  be  imagined. 

On  this  kind  of  Clamiiication  we 
have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  pre- 
viously been  said.  The  Classification 
which  requires  to  be  discussed  as  a 
separate  act  of  the  mind  is  altogether 
different.  In  the  one,  the  arrange- 
ment of  objects  in  groups,  and  distri- 
bution of  ttiem  into  oompartmente,  is 
a  mere  incidental  effect  consequent 
on  the  use  of  names  given  for  another 
purpose,  namely,  that  of  simply  ex- 
pressing some  oF  their  quatitjes.  In 
the  other,  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribntion  are  the  main  object,  and 
the  naming  is  secondary  to,  and  pur- 
posely conforms  itself  to,  instead  of 
governing,  that  more  important  ope- 
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snch  a  way  as  shall  give  us  the 
greatest  command  over  our  know- 
ledge already  acquired,  and  lead  most 
directly  to  the  acquisition  of  more. 
The  general  problem  of  Classification, 
in  reference  to  these  purposes,  may 
be  stated  as  follows :  To  provide  that 
things  shall  be  thought  of  in  such 
groups,  and  those  groups  in  such  an 
order,  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  re- 
membrance and  to  the  ascertainment 
of  their  laws. 

Classification  thus  considered  dif- 
fers from  classification  in  the  wider 
sense,  in  having  reference  to  real 
objects  exclusively,  and  not  to  all 
that  are  imaginable  ;  its  object  being 
the  due  co-ordination  in  our  minds  of 
those  things  only,  with  the  properties 
oi  which  we  have  actually  occasion  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  embraces  all  really 
existing  objects.  We  cannot  consti- 
tute any  one  class  properly,  except  in 
reference  to  a  general  division  of  the 
whole  of  nature ;  we  cannot  deter- 
mine the  group  in  which  any  one  ob- 
ject can  most  conveniently  be  placed, 
without  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  varieties  of  existing  objects,  all, 
at  least,  which  have  any  degree  of 
affinity  with  it  No  one  family  of 
plants  or  animals  could  have  been 
rationally  constituted,  except  as  part 
of  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all 
plants  or  animals ;  nor  could  such  a 
general  arrangement  have  been  pro- 
perly made  without  first  determining 
the  exact  place  of  plants  and  animals 
in  a  general  division  of  nature. 

§  "2.  There  is  no  property  of  ob- 
jects which  may  not  be  taken,  if  we 
please,  as  the  foundation  for  a  classi- 
fication or  mental  grouping  of  those 
objects  ;  and  in  our  first  attempts  we 
are  likely  to  select  for  that  purpose 
properties  which  are  simple,  easily 
conceived,  and  perceptible  on  a  first 
view,  without  any  previous  process  of 
thought.  Thus  Toumefort's  arrange- 
ment of  plants  was  founded  on  the 
shape  and  divisions  of  the  corolla ; 
and  that  which  is  commonly  called 


the  Linnsean  (though  Linnaeus  also 
suggested  another  and  more  scientifio 
arrangement)  was  grounded  chiefly 
on  the  number  of  the  stamens  and 
pistils. 

But  these  classifications,  which  are 
at  first  recommended  by  the  faoillty 
they  afiford  of  ascertaining  to  what 
class  any  individual  belongs,  are  sel- 
dom much  adapted  to  the  ends  of 
that  Classification  which  is  ^he  sub- 
ject of  our  present  remarkis.  The 
Linneean  arrangement  answers  ^e 
purpose  of  making  us  think  together 
of  all  those  kinds  of  plants  which 
possess  the  same  number  of  stamens 
and  pistils ;  but  to  think  of  them  in 
that  manner  is  of  little  use,  since  we 
seldom  have  anything  to  affirm  in 
conmion  of  the  plants  which  have  a 
given  number  of  stamens  and  pistils. 
If  plants  of  the  class  Pentandrisi 
order  Monogynia,  agreed  in  any  other 
properties,  the  hskbit  of  thinking  and 
speaking  of  the  plants  under  a  com- 
mon designation  would  conduce  to 
our  remembering  those  common  pro- 
perties so  far  as  they  were  ascertained, 
and  would  dispose  us  to  be  <m  the 
look-out  for  such  of  them  as  were  not 
yet  known.  But  since  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  only  purpose  of  thought 
which  the  Linnaean  dassification 
serves  is  that  of  causing  us  to  re- 
member, better  than  we  should  other- 
wise have  done,  the  exact  number  of 
stamens  and  pistils  of  eveiy  species 
of  plants.  Now,  as  this  property  is 
of  little  importance  or  interest,  he 
remembering  it  with  any  particular 
accuracy  is  of  no  moment.  And 
inasmuch  as,  by  habitually  thinking 
of  plants  in  those  groups,  we  are  pre- 
vented from  habitually  thinking  of 
them  in  groups  which  have  a  greater 
number  of  properties  in  common,  the 
effect  of  such  a  classification,  when 
systematically  adhered  to,  upon  our 
habits  of  thought,  must  be  regarded 
as  mischievous. 

The  ends  of  scientific  claasifioatlon 
are  best  answered  when  the  objeoto 
are  formed  into  groups  respecting 
which  a  greater  number  of  general 
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I  can  be  modR,  >nd  tkme 
proposition!  more  impoituib,  than 
could  be  miule  reapecdtig  an;  otber 
groups  into  whicb  the  same  Aings 
could  bo  diatributed.  The  priqiertioa, 
therefore,  sccotdin^  to  which  objects 
are  cluaified  Bhoiild,  if  pusnible,  be 
tiione  which  aro  causes  of  many  othur 
liropaitiBB  ;  or,  at  any  rata,  which  are 
sure  marks  ot  them.  Gwibos  are  fre- 
ftrable,  biith  as  Iv.'ing  the  surest  anil 
most  direct  of  marla,  anil  aa  being 
thprnaelvea  the  propertiea  on  which  *' 


I    of   I 


t  that  0 


should  be  Btrangly  filed.  But  the 
property  which  ia  the  cause  of  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  a  class  is  un- 
furtnnately  eeldom  fitted  to  serve 
also  aa  the  diagnostic  of  the  cIbbh. 
Instead  of  the  cause,  we  must  gene, 
rally  sulcict  sums  of  ibi  morn  promi- 
nent effects,  which  may  serve  as 
marka  of  the  other  effects  aud  of  the 

A  classification  thus  farmed  is  pro- 
perly scientifie  or  philoadphical,  and 
a  commonly  called  a  Natural,  in 
conttadistiQction  to  a  Technical  or 
Artificial,  claasification  or  arrange- 
ment. The  phraae  Natural  Ciassifi- 
cation  seenii  moat  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  anch  arrangements  as  corre- 
spond, in  the  grDU)«  which  they  form, 
to  the  qiontaneoas  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  by  placingtogotberthe  objects 
moat  similar  in  their  generat  aspect ; 
in  opposition  tu  those  technical  sys- 
tems which,  arran^ng  things  ac- 
Ciirding  to  their  agreement  in  some 
circumstance  arbitrari  ly  selected,  often 
throw  into  the  same  group  objects 
which  in  tbe  general  aggregate  of 
their  properties  present  no  resem- 
blance, and  into  different  and  remote 
groups  others  which  have  the  closest 
similarity.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valid  recommendation  n  of  any  classi- 
fication to  the  character  of  a  Bcientitio 
one,  that  it  shall  be  a  natural  ulanifi- 
oation  In  this  sense  olio  ;  for  the  test 
of  it«  scientific  character  i>  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  propertiea 
which  can  be  aanected  in  common  of 
alt  objeots  included  in  a  group  ;  and 


properties  on  which  the  general  aspect 
of  liie  thinga  depends  are,  if  only  oe 
that  ground,  important  as  W4!ll  aa,  in 
im*.  But,  though 
rndation,  thia  cir- 
a  sine  ^l  run; 
since  the  most  obvious  propertiea  of 
things  may  be  of  trifling  importance 
compared  with  others  that  a»  not 
ubvtoua,  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  as 
a  great  abanrdity  in  the  Linnsan 
classification,  that  it  places  (which,  by 
the  way,  it  does  not]  the  violet  by  the 
side  of  the  oak  ;  it  certainly  dissevers 
natural  affinities  and  brings  together 
things  quite  as  unlike  as  the  oak  and 
the  violet  are.  But  the  difference, 
apparently  so  wide,  which  renders  the 
joxtapoaitioD  of  those  two  vegetables 
ao  suitable  an  illiiatration  of  a  bad 
arrangement,  depends,  to  the  common 
eye,  mainly  on  mere  siie  and  texture ; 
now  if  we  made  it  our  study  to  adopt 
the  classification  which  would  involve 
the  least  peril  of  similar  rappnieht- 
rnnrfs,  we  should  return  to  the  obsolete 
division  into  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs, 
which,  though  of  primal?  importance 
with  regard  to  mere  general  aspect, 
yet  (compared  even  with  so  petty  and 
unobvioua  a  diaUnction  as  that  into 
dicotyledons  and  monocotyledons)  an- 
awera  to  so  few  difCerencea  tn  the 
otbsr  properi^ies  of  plants,  that  a 
claaaification  founded  on  it  (indepen- 
dently of  the  indistinctneaa  of  tbe 
lines  of  demarcation)  would  be  as 
completely  artlScial  and  technical  as 
the  Linniean. 

Oar  natural  groups,  thernfore,  mast 
often  be  founded  not  on  the  obvious, 
bnt  OQ  the  unobvious  properlaea  of 
things,  when  these  are  o£  greater 
importance.  Bnt  in  inch  cases  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  some 
other  property  or  set  of  properties, 
more  readily  recognisable  by  the  ob- 
aarver,  which  eo-exist  with,  and  may 
be  received  as  marks  of,  tbe  properties 
which  ore  the  real  groundwork  of  thn 
Dlasaification.  A  natural  arrange- 
ment, for  example,  of  animnli,  muit 
be  founded  in  the  main  on  their 
internal  stnicture,  Init  (as  M.  Comte   ^ 
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rPinarTcB)  it  woulii  be  nbwtrd  that  we 
■hould  irnt  be  able  to  determine  the 
genuH  and  upeciea  oE  an  BnimiU  with- 
out fimt  killing  it  On  this  gronnd, 
the  preference,  among  nwlogicnJ  dos- 
■iScatfonB,  it  probably  due  to  that  oF 
M.  de  Blainvjlle,  founded  on  the  dif- 
ferenoea  in  tbe  external  int^umentH  ; 
differences  which  correspond  Tnuoh 
more  accarately  than  might  be  Bup- 
poefd  to  the  really  important  TaHetJes, 
both  in  the  other  part*  of  the  atmc- 
tnre,  and  in  the  habits  and  hiatoiy  of 
the  animala. 

Thia  ahowa,  more  strongly  than 
ever,  how  extensive  a  knowledge  of 
the  pruperties  of  objects  iR  necewmry 
for  making  a  good  claBSilicatian  of 
them.  And  m  it  is  one  of  the  uses  of 
mich  a  cliunification  that  by  drawing 
attention  to  tbe  properties  on  which 
it  is  fouodedi  nod  which,  if  the  classi. 
doation  be  ^^ood,  are  nwrks  of  many 
others,  it  facilitates  the  discovery  of 
those  others  ;  we  B^e  in  what  manner 
onr  knowledge  of  things,  and  our 
olassifioation  of  them.  t*nd  mutually 
and  indefinitely  to  the  improvement 
of  each  other. 

We  said  just  now  that  the  elasaifi. 
cation  of  <d)jecta  should  follow  those 
of  their  propertiea  which  indicate  not 
only  the  mmit  nnmerous,  bnt  aleo  tbe 
most  important  peculiarities.  What 
is  here  meant  by  importance  T  It  has 
reference  to  the  particular  end  in 
view;  and  the  ssrniB  objecta,  there- 
fore, may  admit  with  proprit^ty  of 
several  difierenC  classifications.  Each 
science  or  art  forma  ita  claaaification 
of  tilings  acconiing  to  the  properties 
whichfaJl  within  its  special  cognisance, 

order  to  accomplish 


tiual  end.  A  fanner  does  not  divide 
plants,  liho  a  botnolst,  inbi  dicotyle- 
donous and  monocotyledonoiui,  but 
into  useful  plants  and  weeda.  A 
geologist  di\^es  (omiU,  not  like  a 
zoologist,  into  families  corresponding 
to  those  of  livinK  sprviee,  but  into 
fossils  of  the  palfBiiZoic,  meHozoic,  and 
tertiary  periods,  above  the  cool  and 
below  the  coal,  ftc.     Whales  are  or 


are  not  fish,  according  to  the  pmpMI 
for  which  we  are  considering  them. 
"  If  we  arc  speaking  of  the  mtenuj 
Btmctnre  and  physiology  of  the  ani- 
mal, we  must  not  call  them  lish  ;  for 
in  these  respects  they  deviate  widely 
from  fishes :  they  have  warm  blood, 
and  produce  and  suckJo  their  young 
as  land  quadrupeds  do.  But  this 
wonld  not  prevent  our  speaking  of 
the  tcliaU  fiikery,  and  colling  such 
animals  jbA  on  all  occasions  connected 
with  this  emplojiment ;  for  the  rels- 
tions  thus  arising  depend  upon  the  uu- 
mal's  living  in  the  water,  and  being 
caught  in  a  manner  similar  to  other 
fishes.  A  plea  that  hmnan  laws  which 
mention  fish  do  not  apply  to  whales, 
would  be  rejected  at  once  by  an  in- 
telligent judge."  * 

These  different  classifications  are 
all  good  for  the  purposes  of  their  own 
particular  de^rtments  of  knowled)!re 
or  practice.  But  when  we  are  study- 
ing objects  not  for  any  special  practi- 
cal end,  but  for  the  sake  of  extending 
our  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  their 
properties  and  relations,  we  must  oon- 
sider  as  the  most  important  attributes 
those  which  contribute  most,  either  by 
themselves  or  by  their  effects,  to  ren- 
der the  things  like  one  another,  and 
unlike  other  things;  which  give  to 
the  class  compoeed  of  them  the  most 
marked  individuality ;  which  fill,  as 
it  were,  tbe  largest  apace  in  Uieir 
eikistence,  and  would  most  impren 
the  attenUon  of  a  spectator  who  knew 
all  their  properties  but  was  not  speci- 
ally interested  in  any.  Classes  formed 
on  thin  principle  may  be  called,  in 
a  more  emphatic  manner  than  any 
others,  natural  groups. 

§  3,  On  the  subject  of  these  groups 
Dr.  Whewell  lays  down  a  theory. 
grounded  on  an  important  truth, 
which,  he  has,  in  some  respects.  e«- 
llustrated  very  telici- 
-  --  't  appears  to  roe, 
re  of  error.  H 
B,  for  both  these 


(ously,  but  also,  ai 
3  admi: 


lith  s 
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Kimoat,  to  e:ttract  the  itatement  of 
hJB  doctFine  in  the  Tery  words  be  has 

"NatumlgroupB,"  according  to  this 
theory,*  are  "given  by  Type,  not  by 
Defioitioti."  And  thid  ooDsidecaCion 
accounta  for  that  "  indufiniteneea  and 
indecision  which  we  frequently  find 
in  the  deacriptiona  of  such  groups,  and 
which  must  appear  no  itrange  and  in- 
conEiatent  to  any  oaa  who  does  not 
suppose  theao  deaoriptioDa  to  aaanme 
any  deeper  ground  of  connectiDti  than 
aa  arbitrary  choice  of  the  butanist, 
Tbus  Id  tbe  family  of  the  roae-tree, 
we  ace  told  that  the  otmUi  are  mry 
rardi/  eieot,  tbentigmata  uaualii/aim  pie. 
Of  what  ube,  it  might  be  asked,  can 
Buah  louse  acoounts  be  ?  To  whiah 
the  answer  is,  that  they  are  not  in- 
iierted  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
spenieB,  but  in  order  to  describe  the 
family,  and  the  total  relatione  of  the 
ovniea  and  the  atigmata  of  the  family 
are  better  known  by  tbiageueral  state- 
ment, A  similar  otuervatiua  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  Anomalies 
ii£  each  group,  which  occui  go  com- 
nmnlyi  that  Dr_  Lindley,  in  bis  In- 
traduction  to  tfte  NattitiU  Sgitem  of 
Botany,  makes  the  '  Anomaliea '  an 
article  in  each  Faiuily.    Thus,  part  of 


the 


I,  that 


they  have  alternate  UipuJote  leaves, 
and  that  the  oihwiuen  is  iM\teni%ei; 
but  yet  in  Zowca,  one  of  the  genera 
tii  this  family,  the  stipula  are  ahaiii, 
and  the  albmuen  is  preaenf  in  aaother, 
Neiilia.  This  implies,  u  we  have 
already  seen,  that  the  artificial  char- 
acter (or  diagnoeU,  as  Mr.  Lindley 
calls  it)  is  imperfect.  It  la,  though 
very  nearly,  yet  not  exactly,  comlnen- 
turate  with  the  natural  group ;  and 
hence  in  certain  cases  this  character 
is  made  to  yield  to  the  general  weight 
K  natorsl  al&nities. 
pTheae  views,  —  of  chwses  detor- 
d  by  charaeterii  which  cannot  be 
d  in  worda,— of  propoaitions 
»te,  not  what  happens  in  all 
I,  but  only  usually, — uf  particu- 

Bstt.  Sc  ItL,  IL  i»-iu. 


lara  which  are  included  in  a  clas^ 
though  they  transgress  the  definition 
of  it,  may  probably  surprise  the  reader- 
They  are  su  contrary  to  many  of  the 
received  opinions  respecting  the  "use 
of  definitions  and  the  nature  of  scien- 
titio  propositions,  that  they  will  pro- 
bably appear  to  many  peraoos  highly 
illogical  and  unphilosophicaL  Sut  a 
dispoaition  tu  such  a  judgment  arises 
ill  a  great  measure  from  thia,  that 
the  mathematical  and  mathematico- 
physical  sciences  have,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, determined  meo's  views  of  the 
general  nature  and  form  of  scientific 
truth,  while  Natural  History  baa  nab 
yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to  eiert 
ita  due  influence  upon  the  current 
habits  of  philosophising.  The  appa- 
rent indeliiiiteneaa  and  inoonsistiincy 
of  the  olassidcations  and  deflnitiona 
of  Natural  History  belongs,  in  a  far 
higher  degree,  to  all  other  except 
mathematical  speculations ;  and  the 
modes  in  which  approximations  to 
oKBCt  distinctions  and  general  truths 
have  been  made  in  Natural  History 
may  be  worthy  our  attention,  even 
for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  best 
modos  of  pursuing  truth  o!  all  kinds. 
"Tbough  in  a  Natural  group  of 
ubjeots  a  definition  Can  no  longer  be 
jgulative  prindple. 


ia  steadily  fixed,  thoDgb 
not  precisely  limited ;  it  is  given, 
though  not  circumscribed ;  It  is  de- 
termined, not  by  a  boundary  line 
vrithout,  but  by  a  central  point  witii- 
In :  not  by  what  it  strictly  exclndea, 
but  by  what  it  eminently  includes ; 
by  an  ciample.  not  by  a  precept ;  in 
short,  instead  of  a  Definition,  we  have 
a  Type  for  onr  director. 

"A  Type  is  an  example  of  any 
doss,  for  instance  a  species  of  a  genus, 
which  is  considered  as  eminently  poa- 
seasing  the  cliaiacter  of  the  class.  All 
the  species  which  iiave  a,  greater 
affinity  with  this  type-species  than 
with  any  others  form  the  gtinns,  and 
ai«  artatiged  about  it,  deviating  from 
it  in  various  directions  and  diflerent 
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degreoE.  Thus  a  genus  may  conBut 
oE  aever^  B]ieoieB  which  Bpproiich 
very  near  Ihs  tjrpe,  and  of  wbieb  the 
dajm  tu  a  place  with  it  is  obvioiu ; 
whilu  there  niay  be  other  apeoiea 
which  straggle  farther  from  this  cen- 
tral kniit,  and  which  yet  are  olenrly 
more  connected  with  it  tbun  wiUi  any 
other.  Aud  ev<^  if  there  ■bould  be 
some  ■pedes  of  whidt  the  place  is 
dubimu,  and  which  appear  to  be 
ei^ually  bound  to  two  generic  types, 
it  is  easily  aeen  that  this  would  nut 
deitroy  Wie  reality  ot  the  generic 
groups,  any  more  than  the  scattered 
treea  of  the  intervoniag  plain  prevent 
our  speaking  intelligibly  of  tbe  dia- 
tinot  forests  of  two  (epamte  hills. 

"  The  type-speoies  of  every  genns, 
the  type -genua  of  every  family,  ig. 
then,  one  which  posseseea  all  the  cha- 
racters and  properties  of  the  genus 
in  a  marked  and  prominent  nuuiner. 
Tbe  type  of  tbe  Boee  Eaniily  has  al- 
ternate stipulate  leaves,  wants  the 
albumen,  has  the  ovules  not  erect, 
has  the  Ktigiuata  simple  ;  and  besides 
tbess  features,  which  diatinguiah  it 
from  the  exceptions  or  varieties  of  its 
class,  it  has  tbe  features  which  make 
it  prominent  in  its  class.  It  is  one 
of  those  which  passesa  clearly  several 
leading  attributes  ;  and  thus,  though 
we  cannot  cay  of  any  one  genua  that 
it  miat  be  the  type  of  the  family,  or 
of  any  one  speciea  that  it  nmtt  be  tbe 
type  of  tbe  genus,  we  ore  still  not 
wholly  to  seek  ;  the  type  most  be 
connected  by  many  affinities  with 
most  of  the  others  of  its  group;  it 
must  be  near  the  centre  of  the  crowd, 
and  not  one  of  the  stiagglera," 

In  this  passage  (the  latter  part  of 
which  especially  I  cannot  help  noticing 
as  an  admirable  exunple  of  philo- 
sophic style)  ]>.  Whewell  hoe  stated 
very  clearly  and  forcibly,  but  ( I  think) 
wiUKMt  nuiking  all  neoesaary  distiiic- 
tioua,  one  of  the  principlea  of  a  Natu- 
ral Classifiontion.  What  tbii  principle 
is,  what  ore  its  limits,  and  in  what 
manner  he  seems  to  me  to  have  over- 
stepped them,  will  appear  when  we 
have  laid  down  another  rule  of  Natu- 


re Btill  u: 

§  4.  The  raoder  is  by  this  time 
familiar  with  the  general  truth  (which 
I  restate  so  often  on  account  of  the 
great  ounfusion  in  which  it  is  oom- 
inunly  involved)  that  there  are  in 
nature  distinctiana  of  Kind  ;  distino- 
tions  not  oonsisting  in  a  given  num^ 
ber  of  deRnite  properties  plua  the 
effects  which  folhiw  from  those  pro- 
pertiea,  but  running  through  tbe 
whole  nature,  throogh  the  attributes 
generally  of  the  things  so  dis^- 
gulshod.  Our  knowledge  of  the  pin- 
pertiea  of  a  kind  is  never  oomplete. 
We  are  always  discovering,  and  ex- 
pecting to  discover,  new  onea.  Where 
the  distinction  between  two  claaaea  of 
things  is  not  one  of  Kind,  we  expect 
to  find  their  properties  alike,  except 
where  there  is  some  reason  for  their 
being  different.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  distinction  is  in  Kind,  we 
expect  to  find  the  properties  different 
imjess  there  be  some  caoae  for  their 
being  the  same.  All  knowled^  oC  & 
Kind  must  be  obtidaed  by  observation 
and  experiment  npon  the  Kind  itself  ; 
no  inferenoe  reapecting  Its  propertjea 
from  the  properties  of  things  not  con- 
iieoted  with  it  by  Kind  goes  for  more 
than  the  sort  of  presumption  naoally 
characterised  as  on  analogy,  and  gene- 
rally in  one  of  its  fwnter  degreen. 

since  the  common  properties  of  a 
true  Kind,  and  consequently  the  gene- 
ral asBcrtiona  which  can  be  made  re- 
specting it,  or  which  aie  certain  to  be 
made  hereafter  as  oar  knowledge  ex- 
tends, are  indefinite  and  inexhaustible; 
and  since  tbe  very  first  principle  o(  na- 
tural classification  iathat  of  fornungthe 
claasea  mj  that  the  object;  composing 
each  may  have  the  greatest  number 
of  properties  in  common  ;  this  prin- 
ciple prescribes  that  every  such  alasai- 
fioation  shall  recognise  and  adopt  into 
itself  all  distinctions  of  Kind  wbii^ 
exist  among  the  objects  it  profemra 
to  classify.  To  pus  over  any  dis- 
tinctions of  Kind,  and  substitute  deG- 
uite  diatinotions,  whioh,  hoirev 
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TMerablK  they  may  be,  do  not  point  to 
ulterior  onknown  ditferenoea,  would 
be  to  replace  ctasaes  with  mum  by 
tlsBBea  with  fewer  attriblitc»  in  onTii- 
inon,  and  would  be  subveraiyo  of  the 
Natural  Method  ol  ClawiBcation. 

Accordinyl;  all  natural  arrsnge- 
menta,  whether  the  reality  of  the  di«- 
tinctinn  of  Kinds  was  fait  or  not  by 
their  framen,  hare  been  ted,  by  the 
uiere  pursuit  of  their  own  proper  end, 
to  oonform  theTuaetvea  to  the  diatino- 
tions  of  Bind,  n>  far  as  tiieae  bad  been 
ascertained  at  the  time.  The  Spodei! 
of  Plants  are  not  only  real  Kinda,  but 
are  probably,  all  of  them,  real  lowest 
Kinds,  infiirnE  ipmia ;  which,  if  we 
were  to  mbdivide,  as  of  gouthb  it  is 
open  to  UB  t«  do,  into  sub-claEBes, 
the  mbdiviaioTi  would  neoeGsarily  be 
founded  on  difnite  diBtinotions,  not 
pointing  (apart  from  what  may  be 
known  of  their  causes  or  effects)  to 
any  difference  beyond  thamseljM. 

In  HO  far  aa  a  natural  closaification 
ia  grounded  on  real  Kinds,  its  givups 
are  certainly  not  conventional :  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  they  do  not  depend 


rolis 


n  arbitrary  ohoii 


But  it 


I  of  the  1 


)t  foUoi. 


or,  I 


a  it  tnte,  that  these  clnnBes 
are  determined  by  a  type,  and  not  by 
dharacters.  To  determine  them  by  a 
type  would  be  as  sure  a  way  of  missing 
the  Kind,  as  if  we  were  to  select  a  set 
of  characters  arbitrarily.  They  ore 
determined  t^  cbaracten,  but  these 
afe  not  arbitrary.  The  problem  is, 
to  tiiid  a  few  definite  charautcra  which 
point  to  the  multitude  of  indefinita 
Ooea.  Kinds  ore  CIbbscb  between 
which  thta-a  is  on  impassable  barrier  ; 
and  what  we  bare  to  seek  i»,  morka 
whereby  WB  may  determine  on  which 
side  of  the  barrier  an  object  takes  ita 
place,  Tho  charoetera  which  will  hi'st 
do  this  should  be  chincii :  if  they  are 
also  important  In  theuueivea,  su  inudi 
the  better.  When  we  bare  selected 
the  characters,  wa  parcel  out  the  ob- 
jectd  oocnrdin^  to  those  choracterSf 
aud  not,  I  concei  re,  according  to  re- 
seiublauoe  tu  a  type.  We  do  nut  com- 
pose the  speoiea  BanuuoutuB  acris  uf 


all  plants  which  bear  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  reaemblanee  to  a  model 
buttercup,  but  of  those  wliich  poBseas 
certain  ohatacter«  selected  as  niarki 
by  which  we  might  recognise  tha  pos- 
aibility  of  a  conunon  parentat^e  ;  and 
the  enumeration  of  those  cbaiaoten 
ia  the  definition  of  the  spscies. 

The  ijueation  next  arises,  whether, 
na  all  Kinds  must  have  a  plaee  atDoog 
the  c!s«<eB,  ao  alt  the  classes  in  a  na- 
tural anangement  must  be  KindaT 
And  to  thia  I  answer,  CertalDly  not. 
The  distinctions  of  Kinds  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  make  up  tho 
whole  of  a  olaasiflcation.  Very  few 
of  the  genera  of  plants,  cr  even  of  the 
fomilie!!,  can  be  pronounced  with  cer- 
tainty to  be  Kinds.  Tbe  great  dia- 
tinotions  of  Vaacnlar  and  Cellular, 
Dinotyledonooa  or  Exogeuoua  and 
Monocotyledonous  or  EBdogenons 
plants,  are  perhaps  difference*  ot 
kind ;  the  lines  of  demarcation  which 
divide  thoae  classes  seem  {thongb 
even  nn  this  I  would  not  proneonce 
positively)  to  go  through  the  whole 
nHtOTB  of  the  plants.  But  the  differ- 
ent species  of  a  genus,  or  genera  of 
a  family,  usually  have  in  oommotl 
indy  a  limited  number  ot  characters. 
A  Rose  dues  nut  seem  to  differ  from 
a  RiibuH,  or  the  tTmbellitere  from 
the  KanitnciilacGK,  in  much  else  than 
the  characters  botanically  assigned  to 
those  genera  or  those  families.  TJn- 
mumerated  differences  certainly  do 
exist  in  some  cases  ;  there  are  families 
of  plants  which  have  peculiarities  ot 
□hemicnl  composition,  or  yield  pro- 
ducts having  peculiar  effects  on  the 
animal  oconomy.  The  OraciferEe  and 
Fungi  contain  on  unusual  proportion 
of  nitrogen ;  the  Labiatffi  are  tbe  chief 
sonroes  of  essential  oils,  the  SolanecB 
are  very  coininoniy  nareotio,  Ac  In 
these  and  similar  coses  there  are  pos- 
sibly distinctioiis  of  Kind ;  but  it  i^ 
by  no  means  indispensable  that  there 
should  be.  Oenera  and  Families  may 
be  eminently  natural,  though  marked 
out  from  one  another  by  properties 
limited  in  number,  provided  thot* 
properties    are    iuiportsnt,    and    the 
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objects  contained  in  each  genus  or 
family  resemble  each  other  more  than 
they  resemble  anything  which  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  genus  or  family. 

After  the  recognition  and  defini- 
tion, then,  of  the  infinux  species,  the 
next  step  is  to  arrange  those  irtfinuB 
species  into  larger  groups :  maJdng 
these  groups  correspond  to  Kinds 
wherever  it  is  possible,  but  in  most 
cases  without  any  such  guidance. 
And  in  doing  this  it  is  true  that  we 
are  naturally  and  properly  guided,  in 
most  cases  at  least,  by  resemblance 
to  a  type.  We  form  our  groups  round 
certain  selected  Kinds,  each  of  which 
serves  as  a  sort  of  exemplar  of  its 
group.  But  though  the  groups  are 
suggested  by  types,  I  cannot  think 
that  a  group  when  formed  is  deter- 
mined by  the  type ;  that  in  deciding 
whether  a  species  belongs  to  a  group, 
ft  reference  is  made  to  the  type,  and 
not  to  the  characters ;  that  the  char- 
acters ''cannot  be  expressed  in  words." 
This  assertion  is  inconsistent  with  Dr. 
Whewell's  own  statement  of  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  classification, 
namely,  that  "general  assertions  shall 
be  possible."  If  the  class  did  not 
possess  any  characters  in  common, 
what  generieJ  assertions  would  be  pos- 
sible respecting  it  ?  Except  that  they 
all  resemble  each  other  more  than 
they  resemble  anything  else,  nothing 
whatever  could  bis  predicated  of  the 
class. 

The  truth  is,  on  the  contrary,  that 
every  genus  or  family  is  framed  with 
distinct  reference  to  certain  characters, 
and  is  composed,  first  and  principally, 
of  species  which  agree  in  possessing 
all  those  characters.  To  these  are 
added,  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  such 
other  species,  generally  in  small  num- 
ber, as  possess  nearly  all  the  properties 
selected ;  wanting  some  of  them  one 
property,  some  another,  and  which, 
while  they  agree  with  the  rest  almost 
as  much  as  they  agree  with  one  an- 
other, do  not  resemble  in  an  equal 
degree  any  other  group.  Our  con- 
ception of  the  class  continues  to  be 
grounded  on  the  characters ;  and  the 


class  might  be  defined,  those  things 
which  either  possess  that  set  of  char- 
acters, or  resemble  the  things  that 
do  BO,  more  than  they  resemble  any- 
thing else. 

And  this  resemblance  itself  is  not, 
like  resemblance  between  simple  sen- 
sations and  ultimate  fact,  unsuscep- 
tible of  analysis.  Even  the  inferior 
degree  of  resemblance  is  created  by 
the  possession  of  common  characters. 
Whatever  resembles  the  genus  Rose 
more  than  it  resembles  any  other 
genus,  does  so  because  it  possesses 
a  greater  number  of  the  characters 
of  that  genus  than  of  the  characters 
of  any  other  genus.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  real  difficulty  in  representing, 
by  an  enumeration  of  characters,  the  • 
nature  and  degree  of  the  resemblance 
which  is  strictly  sufficient  to  include 
any  object  in  the  class.  There  are 
always  some  properties  common  to 
all  things  which  are  included.  Others 
there  often  are,  to  which  some  things, 
which  are  nevertheless  included,  are 
exceptions.  But  the  objects  which 
are  exceptions  to  one  character  are 
not  exceptions  to  another :  the  re- 
semblance which  fails  in  some  parti- 
culars must  be  made  up  for  in  others. 
The  class,  therefore,  is  constituted  by  "^ 
the  possession  of  all  the  characters 
which  are  universal,  and  most  of  those 
which  admit  of  exceptions.  If  a  plamt 
had  the  ovules  erect,  the  stigmata 
divided,  possessed  the  albumen,  and 
was  without  stipules,  it  possibly  would 
not  be  classed  among  the  Rosaoese. 
But  it  may  want  any  one  or  more 
than  one  of  these  characters,  and  not 
be  excluded.  The  ends  of  a  scientific 
classification  are  better  answered  by 
including  it  Since  it  agrees  so  nearly 
in  its  known  properties  with  the  sum 
of  the  characters  of  the  class,,  it  is 
likely  to  resemble  that  class  more 
than  any  other  in  those  of  its  pro- 
perties which  are  still  undiscover^. 

Not  only,  therefore,  are  natural 
groups,  no  less  than  any  artificial 
classes,  determined  by  characters; 
they  are  constituted  in  contemplation 
of,  and  by  reason  of,  characters.     Bu^ 
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1  ooalempUtion  not  of  tboae 
charauters  only  which  are  rigomusly 
common  to  aU  the  objecta  includecl 
ill  the  group,  but  of  the  entire  body 
tit  charoctere,  all  oE  which  are  Eotind 
in  mint  of  those  ubjeota,  and  moat  of 
them  ia  alL  And  hence  our  conoep- 
tioB  of  the  class,  the  image  in  ouc 
minds  which  is  representative  of  it, 
is  that  of  a  speaimen  complete  in 
all  the  character ;  moat  naturaUy  a 
specimen  which,  by  poBsesaing  iJiem 
ull  in  the  greateat  degree  in  which 
they  are  ever  (omid,  is  the  beat  fitted 
to  exhibit  clearly,  and  in  a  marked 
manner,  what  they  are.  It  is  by  a 
mental  reference  to  this  standard, 
not  instead  of,  but  iu  illuetration  of, 
the  definition  of  the  class,  that  we 
usually  and  advantageoosly  determine 
whether  any  individual  or  species 
belongs  tu  the  cIosb  or  naL  And 
this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  amount 
of  truth  contained  in  the  doctrine  of 
Types. 

We  shall  sea  presently  that  where 
the  classification  is  made  tor  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  a  special  indnctive 
inquiry,  it  is  not  optional,  but  neces- 
sary for  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  n 
coFrect  Inductive  Method,  that  we 
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But  of  this  hereaftar. 
mains,  for  completing  the  thaory  of 
natural  groups,  that  a  few  words 
should  be  said  on  the  prinoipleu  of 
the  nomenclature  adapted  to  them. 

S  5.  A  Nomenclature  in  science  is, 
as  we  have  said,  a  system  of  the 
names  of  Kinds.  These  names,  like 
other  class-names,  are  defined  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  characters  disti 
live  of  the  clais.  The  only  mi 
which  a  set  of  names  can  liavo  beyond 
this,  is  to  convey,  by  tho  mode  o' 
thiiir  construction,  as  mach  informa 
tion  as  possible,  so  that  a  person  wh< 
knows  the  thing  may  receiVH  all  the 
assistanoe  which  the  name  can  givi 
in  remembering  what  he  knows,  whili 


There  are  two  modes  o!  giving  to 
the  name  of  a  Kind  this  sort  of  signi- 
ficance. The  best,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately is  seldom  practicable,  is  when 
the  word  can  be  made  to  indicate, 
by  its  formation,  the  very  properties 
which  it  is  designed  to  connate.  The 
name  of  a  Kind  does  not,  of  ccur^ 
connote  all  the  properties  of  the  Kind, 
since  these  are  inexhaustible,  but  such 
of  thnm  OS  am  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it ;  such  as  arc  sura  marks  of  all  the 
rest.  Now,  it  is  very  rarely  that  one 
property,  or  even  any  two  or  three 
properties,  can  answer  this  purpose. 
To  distinguish  the  common  daisy  from 
all  other  species  of  plants  would  re- 
quire the  specification  of  many  oliar- 
octers.  And  a  name  cannot,  without 
being  too  cumbrous  for  use,  give 
indication,  by  its  etymology  or  mode 
of  construction  of  more  than  a  very 
small  number  of  these.  The  possi- 
bility, therefore,  of  an  ideally  perfect 
Nomenclature  is  probably  confined  to 
the  one  case  in  which  we  are  happily 
in  puBBession  of  something  approach- 
ing to  it — the  Nomenclature  of  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry.  The  substances, 
whether  simple  or  compound,  with 
which  chemistry  is  converiiant,  are 
Kinds,  and,  as  such,  the  properties 
which  distinguish  each  of  them  from 
the  rest  are  innumerable  ;  but  in  the 
esse  of  compound  substances  (the 
simple  ones  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  require  a  systematic  nnmenclaCure) 
there  is  one  propertj-,  the  chemical 
composition,  which  is  of  itsalf  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  the  Kind,  and 
is  (with  certain  reservations  not  yet 
thoroughly  auderstood)  a  sure  mark 
of  all  Uie  other  properties  of  the  oom- 
nound.  All  that  was  needful,  there- 
lore,  was  to  make  the  name  of  every 
compound  expiees  on  the  first  hearing 
its  chemical  composition  ;  that  is,  tu 
form  the  name  of  the  compound  in 
some  uniform  manner  from  the  names 
of  the  eimpla  subabmces  which  enter 
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into  it  as  elements.  This  was  done, 
most  skilfully  and  successfully  by  the 
French  chenusts,  though  their  nomen- 
clature has  become  inadequate  to  the 
convenient  expression  of  the  very  com- 
plicated compounds  now  known  to 
chemists.  The  only  thing  left  unex- 
pressed by  them  was  the  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  the  elements  were 
combined ;  and  even  this,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  atomic  theory,  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  express  by  a 
simple  adaptation  of  their  phraseology. 
But  where  the  characters  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  in 
order  sufficiently  to  designate  the 
Kind,  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  sig- 
nified in  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
and  where  no  one  of  them  is  of  such 
preponderant  importance  as  to  justify 
its  being  singled  out  to  be  so  indi- 
cated, we  may  avail  ourselves  of  a 
subsidiary  resource.  Though  we  can- 
not indicate  the  distinctive  properties 
of  the  Kind,  we  may  indicate  its 
nearest  natural  affinities,  by  incor- 
porating into  its  name  the  name  of 
the  proximate  natural  group  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  species.  On  this 
principle  is  founded  the  admirable 
binary  nomenclature  of  botany  and 
zoology.  In  this  nomenclature  the 
name  of  every  species  consists  of  the 
name  of  the  genus,  or  natural  group 
next  above  it,  with  a  word  added  to 
distinguish  the  particular  species.  The 
last  portion  of  the  compound  name  is 
sometimes  taken  from  some  one  of  the 
peculiarities  in  which  that  species 
differs  from  others  of  the  genus  ;  as 
Clematis  integrifolia^  Potentilla  alhcu, 
Viola  palustris,  Artemisia  vulgaris; 
sometimes  from  a  circumstance  of  an 
historical  nature,  as  Narcissus  poeti- 
ctUf  Potentilla  tortfientiUa  (indicating 
that  the  plant  is  that  which  was  for- 
merly known  by  the  latter  name), 
Exacum  CandoUii  (from  the  fact  that 
De  CandoUe  was  its  first  discoverer) ; 
and  sometimes  the  word  is  purely 
conventional,  as  Thlaspi  bwaapcutoris, 
Ranunculus  tJiora — it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence which — since  the  second,  or, 
as  it  is  usually .  called,  the  specific 


name,  could  at  most  express,  inde- 
pendently of  convention,  no  more 
than  a  very  small  portion  of  the  con- 
notation of  the  term.  But  by  adding 
to  this  the  name  of  the  superior  genus, 
we  may  make  the  best  amends  we 
can  for  the  impossibility  oi  so  con- 
triving the  name  as  to  express  all  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  Kind. 
We  make  it,  at  all  events,  express  as 
many  of  those  characters  as  are  com- 
mon to  the  proximate  natural  group 
in  which  the  Kind  is  included.  If 
even  those  common  characters  are  so 
numerous  or  so  little  familiar  as  to 
require  a  further  extension  of  the 
same  resource,  we  might,  instead  of  a 
binary,  adopt  a  ternary  nomenclature, 
employing  not  only  the  name  of  the 
genus,  but  that  of  the  next  natural 
group  in  order  of  generality  above  the 
genus,  commonly  called  the  Family. 
This  was  done  in  the  mineralogical 
nomenclature  proposed  by  Professor 
Mohs.  "  The  names  framed  by  him 
were  not  composed  of  two,  but  of 
three  elements,  designating  respec- 
tively the  Species,  the  Genus,  and  the 
Order ;  thus  he  has  such  species  as 
Rhombohedral  lAme  HaUnde,  Octohed- 
ral  Fluor  Haloide^  Prismatic  Hoi 
Baryte."  *  The  binary  construction, 
however,  has  been  found  sufficient  in 
botany  and  zoology,  the  only  sciences 
in  which  this  general  principle  has 
hitherto  been  successfully  adopted  in 
the  construction  of  a  nomen^tote. 

Besides  the  advantage  which  this 
principle  of  nomenclature  posMSses, 
in  giving  to  the  names  of  species  the 
greatest  quantity  of  independent  sig- 
nificance which  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  admit  of,  it  answers  the  fur- 
ther end  of  immensely  economising  the 
use  of  names,  and  preventing  an  other- 
wise intolerable  burden  on  the  me- 
mory. When  the  hames  of  spedes 
become  extremely  numerous,  some 
artifice  (as  Dr.  Whewdlf  observes) 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
it  possible  to  recollect  or  apply  them. 
"  The  known  species  of  plants,  for  ex- 

•  Nov.  Org,  Renov.^  p.  274. 
t  Hi»i.  8e.  Id.t  i.  xja* 
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ample,  were  ten  thousand  in  the  time  of 
Linnaeus,  and  are  now  probably  sixty 
thousand.  It  would  be  useless  to  en- 
deavour to  frame  and  employ  separate 
names  for  each  of  these  species.  The 
division  of  the  objects  into  a  sub- 
ordinated system  oi  classification  en- 
ables us  to  introduce  a  Nomenclature 
which  does  not  require  this  enormous 
number  of  names.  Each  of  the  genera 
has  its  name,  and  the  species  are 
marked  by  the  addition  of  some  epi- 
thet to  the  name  of  the  genus.  In 
this  manner  about  seventeen  hundred 
generic  names,  with  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  specific  names,  were  found  by 
Linnseus  sufficient  to  designate  with 
precision  all  the  species  of  vegetables 
known  at  his  time."  And  though  the 
number  of  generic  names  has  since 
greatly  increased,  it  has  not  increased 
in  anything  like  the  proportion  of  the 
multiplication  of  known  spedes. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  CLASSIFICATION  BT  SEBIES. 

§  I.  Thus  far  we  have  considered 
the  principles  of  scientific  classifica- 
tion so  far  only  as  relates  to  the  for- 
mation of  natural  groups ;  and  at 
this  point  most  of  those  who  have 
attempted  a  theory  of  natural  arrange- 
ment, including  among  the  rest  Dr. 
Whewell,  have  stopped.  There  re- 
mains, however,  another,  and  a  not 
less  important  portion  of  the  theoiy, 
which  has  not  yet,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  systematically  treated  of 
by  any  writer  except  M.  Comte.  This 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  natural 
groups  into  a  natural  series.* 

The  end  of  classification,  as  an  in- 

*  Dr.  Whewell,  In  his  reply  (Philotophy 
of  Discovery,  p.  370)  says  that  he  "stopped 
short  of,  or  rather  passed  by,  the  doctrine 
of  a  series  of  organised  beings,"  because  he 
"thought  it  bad  and  narrow  philosophy." 
If  he  did,  it  was  evidently  without  under- 
standing this  form  of  the  doctrine ;  for  he 
proceeds  to  quote  a  i)assage  from  his  "  His- 
tory," in  which  the  doctrine  he  condemns 
is  designated  as  that  of  ^"  it  mere  linear 
tnrogreMion  in  natur9|*which*woukl  place 


strument  for  the  investigation  of 
nature,  is  (as  before  stated)  to  make  . 
us  think  of  those  objects  together 
which  have  f^e  greatest  number  of 
important  common  properties,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  have  oftenest 
occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  induc- 
tions, for  taking  into  joint  considera- 
tion. Our  ideas  of  objects  are  thus 
brought  into  the  order  most  conducive 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  induc- 
tive inquiries  generally.  But  when  the 
purpose  is  to  facilitate  some  particular 
inductive  inquiry,  more  is  required. 
To  be  instrumental  to  that  purpose, 
the  classification  must  bring  those 
objects  together,  the  simultaneous 
contemplation  of  which  is  likely  to 
throw  most  light  upon  the  particular 
subject.  That  subject  being  the  laws 
of  some  phenomenon  or  some  set  of 
connected  phenomena,  the  very  phe-  * 
nomenon  or  set  of  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion must  be  chosen  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  classification.  n 
The  requisites  of  a  classification  v 
intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  a 
particular  phenomenon,  are,  first,  to 
bring  into  one  class  all  Kinds  of 
things  which  exhibit  that  pheno- 
menon, in  whatever  variety  of  forms 
or  degrees  ;  and,  secondly,  to  arrange 
those  Elinds  in  a  series  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  exhibit  it, 
beginning  with  those  which  exhibit 
most  of  it,  and  terminating  with 
those  which  exhibit  least.  The  prin- 
cipal example,  as  yet,  of  such  a  classi- 
fication is  afforded  by  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  from  which, 
therefore,  our  Ulnstrations  shall  be  a 
taken.  ' 

§  2.  The  object  being  supposed  to 
be  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 

each  genus  in  contact  only  with  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  ones."  Now  the 
series  treated  of  in  the  text  agrees  with 
this  linear  prog^ssioi/in  nothing  whatever 
but  in  being  a  progression. 

It  would  surely  be  possible  to  arrange 
all  pUues  (for  example)  in  the  order  of  their 
distance  from  the  North  Pole,  though  there 
would) be  not  merely  a  plurality,  but  a 
whole  cirde  of  places  at  every  single  grada- 
tion in  th«  scale. 
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^  animal  life,  the  first  step,  after  form- 
ing the  most  distinct  conception  of 
the  phenomenon  itself  possible  in  the 
existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  to 
erect  into  one  great  class  (that  of  ani- 
mals) all  the  known  Kinds  of  beings 
where  that  phenomenon  presents  it- 
self, in  however  various  combinations 
with  other  properties,  and  in  how- 
ever different  degrees.  As  some  of 
these    Kinds    manifest  the    general 

Phenomenon  of  animal  life  in  a  very 
igh  degree,  and  others  in  an  insig- 
nificant degree,  barely  sufficient  for 
f  rec<^nition,   we  must,    in  the   next 
I    place,  arrange  the  various  Kinds  in  a 
\  series,  following  one  another  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  in   which    they 
I.  severally  exhibit  the   phenomenon  ; 
beginning  therefore  with   man,  and 
ending  with  the  most  imperfect  kinds 
of  zoophytes. 

This  is  merely  saying  that  we  should 
put  the  instances  from  which  the  law 
is  to  be  inductively  collected  into  the 
order  which  is  implied  in  one  of  the 
four  Methods  of  Experimental  In- 
quiry discussed  in  the  preceding  Book, 
the  fourth  Method,  that  of  Concomi- 
tant Variations,  As  formerly  re- 
marked, this  is  often  the  only  method 
to  which  recourse  can  be  had,  with 
assurance  of  a  true  conclusion,  in 
cases  in  which  we  have  but  limited 
means  of  effecting,  by  artificial  ex- 
periments, a  separation  of  circum- 
stances usually  conjoined.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  method  is,  that  facts 
which  increase  or  diminish  together, 
and  disappear  together,  are  either 
cause  and  effect,  or  effects  of  a  com- 
mon cause.  When  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  this  relation  really 
subsists  between  the  variations,  a 
connection  between  the  facts  them- 
selves may  be  confidently  laid  down, 
either  as  a  law  of  nature  or  only  as 
an  empirical  law,  according  to  cir- 
V      cumstances. 

That  the  application  of  this  Method 
must  be  preened  bv  the  formation  of 
such  a  series  as  we  have  described,  is 
too  obvious  to  need  being  pointed  out; 
and  the  mere  arrangement  of  a  set  of 


objects  in  a  series,  according  to  the 
degrees  in  which  they  exhibit  some 
fact  of  which  we  are  seeking  the  law, 
is  too  naturally  suggested  by  the 
necessities  of  our  inductive  opera- 
tions to  require  any  lengthened  illus- 
tration here.  But  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  arrangement  required  for 
the  special  purpose  becomes  the  de- 
termining principle  of  the  dassifica- 
tion  of  the  same  objects  for  general 
purposes.  This  will  naturally  and 
properly  happen  when  those  laws  of 
the  objects  which  are  sought  in  the 
special  inquiry  enact  so  principal  a 
part  in  the  general  character  and 
history  of  those  objects — exercise  so 
much  influence  in  determining  all  the 
phenomena  of  which  they  are  either 
the  agents  or  the  theatre — that  all 
other  differences  existing  s^mong  the 
objects  are  fittingly  regarded  as  mere 
modifications  of  the  one  phenomenon 
sought  —  effects  determined  by  the 
co-operation  of  some  incidental  cir- 
cumstance with  the  laws  of  that  phe- 
nomenon. Thus  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mated beings,  the  differences  between 
one  class  of  animals  and  another  may 
reasonably  be  considered  as  mere 
modifications  of  the  general  pheno- 
menon, animal  life  - —  modifications 
arising  either  from  the  different  de- 
grees in  which  that  phenomenon  is 
manifested  in  different  animals,  or 
from  the  intermixture  of  the  effects 
of  incidental  causes  peculiar  to  the 
nature  of  each,  with  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  general  laws  of  life, 
those  laws  still  exercising  a  predomi- 
nant influence  over  the  result.  Such 
being  the  case,  no  other  inductive  in- 
quiry respecting  animals  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on,  except  in  subor- 
dination to  the  great  inquiry  into  the 
imiversal  laws  of  animal  life  ;  and  the 
classification  of  animals  best  suited  to 
that  one  purpose  is  the  most  suitable 
to  all  the  other  purposes  of  zoological 
science. 

§  3.  To  establish  a  classification  of/ 
this  sort,  or  even  to  apprehend  it  when 
established,  requires  the  power  of  re- 
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oegnising  the  eesentu]  Bimiluity  ot  a 
phenomcnan,  in  ite  minuter  degrees 
and  obscurer  fonns,  with  what  is 
called  the  mme  phenomenon  in  the 
greatest  perfection  ot  ita  development ; 
that  is,  of  identiFjing  with  each  other 
uU  phenomena  which  differ  only  in 
degree,  and  in  properties  which  we 
suppose  to  be  caused  by  differeoce  of 
degree.  In  order  Co  recognlee  tbia 
identity,  or,  in  other  words,  this  exact 
aimilanty  of  quality,  the  nasumption 
of  a  type-species  is  indiepensabte.  We 
must  consider  aa  the  t^e  of  the  class 
that  unung  the  Kinds  inoluded  in  it 
which  exhibits  the  properties  consCi- 
tutive  of  the  class  in  the  hi^est  de- 
gree, conceiving  the  other  varieties  as 
instances  of  degeneracy,  as  it  were, 
from  that  tfpe,  deviations  from  it  by 
inferior  intensity  of  the  chnracteriH- 
tic  properiiy  or  properties.  For  every 
phenomenon  is  beift  studied  {csteris 
paribvi)  where  it  exists  in  the  greatest 
intensity.  It  is  there  that  the  effects 
which  either  depend  on  it.or  depend  on 
the  same  canses  witli  it,  will  also  exist 
in  the  greatest  degree.  It  is  there, 
consequently,  and  only  there,  that 
those  effects  of  it,  or  joint  effects  with 
it,  can  become  fully  known  ' 
that  we  may  learn  to  rocogn! 
tnniiil  degrees,  or  even  their  mi 
ments,  in  cases  in  which  the  direct 
study  would  have  been  difficalt  < 
even  impossible  Not  to  mention  tht 
the  phenomenon  in  its  higher  degrees 
may  be  attended  by  effects  or  collateral 
circumstances  which  in  its  smaller  de- 
grees do  not  occur  at  all,  requiring 
for  their  production  in  any  sensible 
amount  a  greater  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  cause  than  is  there  met  with. 

aal 

and  that  of  or^ania  life  eiist  in  the 
highest  degree,)  many  subordinate 
phenomena  develop  themaelvcs  in  the 
course  of  his  animated  existence,  whieh 
the  inferior  varieties  of  aninvals  do  not 
iihow.  The  Imowledge  of  thi 
pertiea  may  nevertheless  be  of  great 
avail  towards  the  discovery  of  the  i 
ditiona  and  luwi  of  the  gcDeral  phi 


of  life,  which  is  common  to  man 
with  those  inferior  animals.  And 
tbey  are,  even,  rightly  crmsidered  as 
properties  of  animated  nature  itself  ; 
because  they  may  evidently  be  affili- 
ated to  the  general  laws  of  animated 
nature ;  bera,use  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume that  some  rudiments  or  feeble 
degrees  of  those  properties  would  be 
recognised  in  all  animals  by  more  per- 
fect organs,  or  oven  by  more  perfect 
instruments,  than  ours  ;  and  because 
those  may  be  correctly  termed  pro- 
perties of  a  class  which  a  thinf;  eihi- 
'  "s  exactly  in  proportion  bb  it  belongs 
the  class,  that  is,  in  proportion  as  it 
main  attributes  consti- 

of  the  class. 


I  4.  Itrenmins  to  consider  how  the  , 
internal  distribution  of  the  series  mayU 
mnst  properly  take  place  ;  in  what 
manner  it  should  be  divided  into 
Orders,  Families,  and  Genera. 

The  main  principle  of  division  must 
of  oonrse  he  natural  affinity  ;  the 
clnssesfonned  inuat  be  natural  groups ; 
Bud  the  formation  of  these  has  already 
been  sufficiently  treated  of.  But  the 
prindples  of  natural  groupingmust  be 
applied  in  subordination  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  natural  series.  The  groups 
must  not  be  so  constituted  on  to  place 
in  the  same  group  things  which  ought 
to  occupy  diBerent  points  of  the  geU' 
oral  scale.  The  precaution  necessary 
to  be  observed  for  this  purpose  is, 
that  the  primary  divisions  must  be 
grotmded  not  on  all  distinctions  indis- 
criminately, but  on  those  which  cor- 
respond to  variations  in  the  degree  of 
the  main  phenomenon.  The  airifs  ot 
Animated  Nature  should  be  broken 
into  parts  at  the  points  where  the 
variation  in  the  degree  of  intensity  of 
the  main  phenomenon  (oa  marked  hy 
its  principal  characters.  Sensation, 
Thought,  Voluntary  Motion,  Ac.) 
begins  to  be  attended  by  conspiciuius 
changes  in  the  miscellaneous  pr-jper- 
ties  of  tbe  animal.  Such  well-marked 
changes  take  place,  for  example,  where 
tbe  class  Mammalia  ends  ;  at  the 
points    where    Fishes   are   seponted 
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from  Insects,  Insects  from  MoUusoai, 
&C.  When  so  formed,  the  primary 
natural  groups  will  compose  the  series 
by  mere  juxtaposition  without  redis- 
tribution, each  of  them  correspcmding 
to  a  definite  portion  of  the  scale.  In 
like  manner  each  family  should,  if 
possible,  be  so  subdivided  that  one 
portion  of  it  shall  stand  higher  and 
the  other  lower,  though  of  course  con- 
tiguous, in  the  general  scale  ;  and  only 
when  this  is  impossible  is  it  allowable 
to  ground  the  remaining  subdivisions 
on  characters  having  no  determinable 
connection  with  the  main  phenomenon. 
Where  the  principal  phenomenon 
so  far  transcends  in  importance  all 
other  properties  on  which  a  classifica- 
tion could  be  grounded,  as  it  does  in 
the  case  of  animated  existence,  any 
considerable  deviation  from  the  rule 
last  laid  down  is  in  general  sufficiently 
guarded  against  by  the  first  princi- 
ple of  a  natural  arrangement,  that  of 
forming  the  groups  according  to  the 
most  important  characters.  All  at- 
tempts at  a  scientific  classification  of 
animals,  since  first  their  anatomy  and 
physiology  were  successfully  studied, 
have  been  framed  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  instinctive  reference  to  a  na- 
tural series,  and  have  accorded  in 
many  more  points  than  they  have 
differed,  with  the  classification  which 
would  most  naturally  have  been 
grounded  on  such  a  series.  But  the 
accordance  has  not  always  been  com- 
plete ;  and  it  still  is  often  a  matter 
of  discussion,  which  of  several  classi- 
fications best  accords  with  the  true 
scale  of  intensity  of  the  main  pheno- 
menon. Ouvier,  for  example,  has 
been  justly  criticised  for  having 
formed  his  natural  groups  with  an 
undue  d^ree  of  reference  to  the 
mode  of  alimentation,  a  circumstance 
directly  connected  only  with  organic 
life,  and  not  leading  to  the  arrange- 
ment most  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  animal  life,  since  both  carnivorous 
and  herbivorous  orfrugivorous  animals 
are  found  at  almost  every  degree  in 
the  scale  of  animal  perfection.    Blain- 


ville's  classification  has  been  con- 
sidered by  high  authorities  to  be  free 
from  this  defect,  as  representing  oor- 
rectly,  by  the  mere  order  of  the  prin- 
cipal groups,  the  succesave  degeneracy 
of  animal  nature  from  its  highest  to 
its  most  imperfect  ezemplificatkiiL 

§  5.  A  classification  of  any  large 
portion  of  the  field  of  nature  in  con- 
formity to  the  foregoing  principles 
has  hitherto  been  found  practicable 
only  in  one  great  instance,  that  of 
animals.  In  the  case  even  of  vege- 
tables, the  natural  arrangement  has 
not  been  carried  beyond  the  formation 
of  natural  groups.  Naturalirts  have 
found,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
find,  it  impossible  to  form  those  groups 
into  any  series,  the  terms  of  which 
correspond  to  real  gradations  in  the 
phenomenon  of  vegetative  or  organic 
life.  Such  a  difference  of  degree  may 
be  traced  between  the  class  of  Vas- 
cular Plants  and  that  of  Cellular, 
which  includes  lichens,  algse,  and 
other  substances  whose  organisation 
is  simpler  and  more  rudimentary  than 
that  of  the  higher  order  of  vegetables, 
and  which  therefore  approach  nearer 
to  mere  inorganic  nature.  But  when 
we  rise  much  above  this  point,  we  do 
not  find  any  sufficient  difference  in  the 
degree  in  which  different  plants  pos- 
sess the  properties  of  organisation  and 
life.  The  dicotyledons  are  of  more 
complex  structure,  and  somewhat  more 
perfect  organisation,  than  the  mono- 
cotyledons ;  and  some  dicotyledonous 
fainilies,  «uch  as  the  Compositae,  are 
rather  more  complex  in  their  organisa- 
tion than  the  rest.  But  the  differences 
are  not  of  a  marked  character,  and  do 
not  promise  to  throw  any  particular 
light  upon  the  conditions  and  laws  Of 
vegetable  life  and  development.  If 
they  did,  the  classification  of  v^e- 
tables  would  have  to  be  made,  l&e 
that  of  animals,  with  reference  to  the 
scale  or  series  indicated. 

Although  the  scientific  arrange- 
ments of  organic  nature  afford  as  yet 
the  only  complete  example  of  the  troe 
principles  of    rational    dassificatioii, 
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whether  as  to  the  formation  of  groups 
or  of  series,  those  principles  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases  in  which  man- 
kind are  called  upon  to  bring  the 
various  parts  of  any  extensive  sub- 
ject into  mental  co-ordination.  They 
are  as  much  to  the  point  when  objects 
are  to  be  classed  for  purposes  of  art 
or  business  as  for  those  of  science. 
The  proper  arrangement,  for  example, 
of  a  code  of  laws,  depends  on  the  same 
scientific  conditions  as  the  classifica- 
tions in  natural  history;  nor  could 
there  be  a  better  preparatory  discip- 
line for  that  important  function  than 
the  study  of  the  principles  of  a  natural 
arrangement,  not  only  in  the  abstract, 


but  in  their  actual  application  to  the 
class  of  phenomena  for  which  they 
were  first  elaborated,  and  which  are 
still  the  best  school  for  learning  their 
use.  Of  this  the  great  authority  on 
codification,  Bentham,  was  perfectly 
aware ;  and  his  early  Fragment  on 
Goveimmentf  the  admirable  introduc- 
tion to  a  series  of  writings  unequalled 
in  their  department,  contains  clear 
and  just  views  (as  far  as  they  go)  on 
the  meaning  of  a  natural  arrange- 
ment, such  as  could  scarcely  have 
occurred  to  any  one  who  lived  an- 
terior to  the  age  of  Linnaeus  and 
Bernard  de  Jussieu. 
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CHAPTER  T. 


9  1.  It  ia  >  maxim  □!  tbe  school- 
men  that  "  contrariDnmi  eadeni  est 
BcieDtia ;  "  we  never  nutlly  know  what 
a,  thing  is  nnlGBS  we  ife  abo  iible  to 
give  a  BufBcient  account  of  its  oppo- 
site. Cnnfonnably  to  thifi  maxim, 
one  coiiside cable  aeotion,  in  most 
treatiBBS  on  L^c,  ia  devoted  to  tbe 
subjoct  of  Fallaciee  ;  and  the  practice 

allow  oE  our  deporting  from  it.  The 
philoBuphy  of  rcosaning,  to  be  com- 
plete,  oogbt  to  compiise  the  theory  of 
bod  OB  well  aa  of  gobd  reasoning. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  principles  by  which  tbe  mfficiency 
of  any  proof  can  be  tested,  and  by 
which  the  nature  and  anioant  of  evi- 
dence needful  to  prove  any  given  con- 
dusion  can  be  deteimined  beforehand. 
If  these  principles  were  adhered  to, 
then,  although  the  number  and  value 
of  the  trutbg  aicertained  would  be 
limited  by  the  opportunities,  or  by 
'  be  industty,  ingenuity,  and  paUence 
Ftiie  individnal  Inqalrer,  at  least 
k  wooid  Dot  bv  embraced  inatead 


of  truth.  But  the  general  consent  cF 
inanidnd,  founded  on  their  experi- 
ence, vouches  for  their  being  far  in- 
deed from  even  this  negative  kind  of 
perfection  in  the  employment  of  their 
renaoning  powers. 

In  the  conduct  of  life—in  the  prac- 
tical business  of  mankind  —  wrong 
inferences,  incorrect  interpretationa 
of  experience,  unless  after  much  cul- 
ture of  tbe  thinking  faculty,  are  ab- 
Bolntely  inevitable  ;  and  with  most 
people,  after  the  highest  degree  of 
culture  they  ever  attain,  such  errone- 
ous inferences,  producing  conespcrad- 
ing  errors  in  conduct,  are  lamentably 
frequent.  Even  in  the  speoulatf 
to  which  eminent  intellects  h 
systematically  devoted  themselves, 
and  in  reference  to  which  the  col- 
lective mind  of  the  scientific  worid 
is  always  at  hand  to  aid  the  eSorti 
and  correct  the  aberrations  of  indivi- 
duals, it  is  only  from  the  more  perfect 
sciences,  from  thoee  of  which  the  sub- 
ject-matter ill  the  least  complicated, 

indnotion  have  at  length,  generally 
speaking,  been  expelled-  In  the  de- 
partments of  inquiry  relating  to  the 
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more  complex  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  especially  those  of  which  the 
subject  is  man,  whether  as  a  moral 
and  intellectual,  a  social,  or  even  as 
a  physical  being;  the  diversity  of 
opinions  still  prevalent  among  in- 
structed persons,  and  the  equal  con- 
fidence with  which  those  of  the  most 
contrary  ways  of  thinking  cling  to 
their  respective  tenets,  are  proof  not 
only  that  right  modes  of  philosophis- 
ing are  not  yet  generally  adopted  on 
those  subjects,  but  that  wrong  ones 
are  ;  that  inquirers  have  not  only  in 
general  missed  the  truth,  but  have 
often  embraced  error ;  that  even  the 
most  cultivated  portion  of  our  species 
have  not  yet  learned  to  abstain  from 
drawing  conclusions  which  the  evi- 
dence does  not  warrant. 
/  The  only  complete  safeguard  against 
reasoning  ill  is  the  habit  of  reasoning 
well ;  familiarity  with  the  principles 
of  correct  reasoning,  and  practice  in 
applying  those  principles.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  unimportant  to  consider 
what  are  the  most  common  modes  of 
bad  reasoning,  by  what  appearances 
the  mind  is  most  likely  to  be  seduced 
from  the  observance  of  true  principles 
of  induction  ;  what,  in  short,  are  the 
most  common  and  most  dangerous  va- 
rieties of  Apparent  Evidence,  where- 
by persons  are  misled  into  opinions 
for  which  there  does  not  exist  evi- 
dence really  conclusive. 

A  catalogue  of  the  varieties  of  ap- 
parent evidence  which  are  not  real 
evidence  is  an  enumeration  of  Fal- 
lacies. Without  such  an  enumera- 
tion, therefore,  the  present  work 
would  be  wanting  in  an  essential 
point.  And  while  writers  who  in- 
cluded in  their  theory  of  reasoning 
nothing  more  than  ratiocination  have, 
in  consistency  with  this  limitation, 
confined  their  remarks  to  the  fallacies 
which  have  their  seat  in  that  portion 
of  the  process  of  investigation,  we, 
who  profess  to  treat  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess, must  add  to  our  directions  for 
performing  it  rightly  warnings  against 
performing  it  wrongly  in  any  of  its 
parts  :  whether  the  ratiocinative  or  the 


experimental  portion  of  it  be  in  fault, 
or  the  fault  lie  in  dispensing  with  ratio- 
cination and  induction  altogether. 

§  2.  In  considering  the  sources  of 
unfounded  inference,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  reckon  the  errors  which  arise,  not 
from  a  wrong  method,  nor  even  from 
ignorance  of  the  right  one,  but  from 
a  casual  lapse,  through  hurry  or  in- 
attention, in  the  application  of  the 
true  principles  of  induction.  Such 
errors,  like  the  accidental  mistakes  in 
casting  up  a  sum,  do  not  call  for 
philosophical  analysis  or  classifica- 
tion ;  theoretical  considerations  can 
throw  no  light  upon  the  means  of 
avoiding  them.  In  the  present 
treatise  our  attention  is  required, 
not  to  mere  inexpertness  in  perform- 
ing the  operation  in  the  right  way, 
(the  only  remedies  for  which  are  in- 
creased attention  and  more  sedulous 
practice,)  but  to  the  modes  of  per- 
forming it  in  a  way  fundamentally 
wrong ;  the  conditions  under  which 
the  human  mind  persuades  itself  that 
it  has  sufficient  groimds  for  a  con- 
clusion which  it  has  not  arrived  at  by 
any  of  the  legitimate  methods  of  in- 
duction— which  it  has  not,  even  care- 
lessly or  overhastily,  endeavoured  to 
test  by  those  legitimate  methods. 

§  3.  There  is  another  branch  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Philosophy  of 
Error  which  must  be  mentioned  here, 
though  only  to  be  excluded  from  our 
subject.  The  sources  of  erroneous 
opinions  are  twofold — moral  and  in- 
tellectuaL  Of  these,  the  moral  do  not 
fall  within  the  compass  of  this  work. 
They  may  be  classed  under  two 
general  heads  :  Indifference  to  the 
attainment  of  truth,  and  Bias ;  of 
which  last  the  most  common  case  is 
that  in  which  we  are  biassed  by  our 
wishes  ;  but  the  liability  is  almost  as 
great  to  the  undue  adoption  of  a  con- 
clusion which  is  disagreeable  to  us,  as  , 
of  one  which  is  agreeable,  if  it  be 
of  a  nature  to  bring  into  action  imy 
of  the  stronger  passions.  Persons  of 
timid  character  are  the  more  predia- 
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a  believe  any  stfttemenC,  the 
more  n  it  calciilated  to  alarm  them. 
Indeed  it  is  >  pByohological  law  de- 
ducible  from  the  moit  general  iawa  of 
the  mental  constitutiun  of  tuon,  that 
any  strong  passion  tenders  ua  credu- 
^  louB  ae  to  the  euiBtanco  of  objects  suit- 
able to  excite  it. 

But  the  moral  causea  of  opinions, 
though  nitb  most  persons  tha  most 
]x)werfnl  of  all,  are  but  remote  causes  : 
they  do  nut  set  direotly.  but  by  means 
of  the  intellectual  causes  ;  lo  which 
they  bear  the  same  relation  that  the 
circuniatanoes  called,  in  the  theory  of 
medicine,  prtdiipoiing  cauien,  bear  to 
txciting  causes.  Indifference  to  truth 
caDQOt,  in  and  by  itself,  produce 
erroneous  belief  ;  it  operates  by  pre- 
venting tlie  mind  from  collecting  the 
proper  evidenoes,  or  from  applying  to 
them  the  test  of  a  legitimate  and 
rigid  induction  ;  by  which  omisaiua 
it  is  exposed  unprotected  to  the  in- 
fliicnce  of  any  apecies  of  apparent 
evidence  which  offers  itself  spontane- 
ously, or  which  is  elicited  by  that 
8u>aller  quantity  of  trouble  which  the 
mind  may  be  willing  to  take.  As 
little  is  Bias  a  direct  source  of  wrong 
conclusions.  Wo  cannot  believe  a 
proposition  otily  by  wishing,  or  only 
reading,  to  belie  vi 


It  of 


propositions  true  will  not  enable  the 
weakest  of  mankind  to  believe  them 
without  a  vestige  of  intellectual 
grounds  —  without  any,  even  ap- 
parent, evidence^  It  acta  indirectly, 
by  placing  the  intellectual  grounds 
of  belief  in  an  incomplete  or  distorted 
shi^H  before  his  eyes.  It  makes  him 
shrink  from  the  irksome  labour  of  a 
rigorous  induction,  when  he  has  a 
misgiving  that  its  results  may  be  dis- 


eable; 


atitute. 


.   that  which  i 


b   niAices  hij 


voluntary,  his  attention,  un. 
fairly,  giving  a  larger  share  of  it  ti: 
the  evidence  which  seems  favourabh 
to  the  deured  ooDolusion,  a  smaller  ti 
that  which  seems  unfavourable.  11 
operatea,  too,  by  making  bim  luok  oul 


<r  appannt  n 


eagerly  for  n 

sons,  to  support  opinions  wnicn  are 
conformable^  or  resist  those  which  are 
tepuguant,  to  his  intereata  or  feelings ; 
and  when  the  interests  or  feelings  are 
oonmion  to  great  numbers  of  penona, 
reasons  are  accepted  and  pass  current, 
which  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
listened  to  in  that  character  if  the 
conclusion  had  nothing  more  power- 
ful than  its  reauons  to  speak  in  its 
btbalf.  The  natural  or  acquired 
partialities  of  mankind  are  con- 
tinually throwing  up  philoBc^hiCttl 
theories,  the  sole  recummendatTun  of 
which  consists  in  the  preinii^s  they 
afford  for  proving  cbeiished  doc- 
trines, or  justifying  favourite  feel- 
ings ;  and  when  any  one  nC  these 
theories  has  been  so  tliotougbly 
discreditf:d  as  no  longer  to  serve 
the  purpose,  another  is  always  ready 
to  take  its  place.  This  propensity, 
when  exercised  in  favour  of  any 
widely-sprewl  persuasion  or  senti- 
ment, is  often  decorated  with  com- 
plimentary epithets ;  and  the  contrary 
hatut  of  keeping  the  judgment  in 
complete  subordination  to  evidenoe 
is  stigmatised  by  various  hard  names, 
as  scepticlnn,  immorality,  coldness, 
hard-heartednesa,  and  similar  ax- 
presaionB,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  But  though  the  npininns 
of  the  generality  of  mankind,  when 
not  dependent  on  mere  habit  and 
inculcation,  have  their  root  much 
mor«  in  the  inclinations  than  in  the 
intellect,  it  is  a  necessary  condition 
to  the  triumph  of  the  moral  bias 
that  it  should  first  pervert  the  under- 
standing. Every  erniDeoUB  inference, 
though  originating  in  moral  canses, 
involves  the  intellectual  operatioa  of 
admitting  insullioiant  evidence  as 
sufficient ;  and  whoever  wss  on  his 
guard  against  all  kinda  of  iocon- 
elusive  evidence  which  can  be  mis- 
taken for  conolnsive,  would  be  in  no 
danger  uf  being  led  into  error  even 
by  the  strongest  bias.  There  are 
minds  so  stron^y  fortified  on  the 
iuteliectual  side  that  they  could  nut 
blind  themsetva  to  the  light  of  truth. 
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theniBelres  bad  argumtntB  for  gcwd 
uDGs.  If  the  Bophiatry  oE  the  intelleot 
could  be  rendrnHl  impouiblo,  that  of 
the  faelings,  having  no  inatrument  to 
work  with,  wonld  be  powerles*.  A 
ciUDpreheDBive  clnuiliofttion  of  all 
thoae  things  which,  not  being  evi- 
denoe,  ore  liable  to  appear  saoh  to 
the  nndentanding,  wil^  therefore,  of 
itself  include  all  eriora  of  judgment 
ariaing  from  rnoml  oauseB,  to  the  sx- 
cluBJDD  only  of  ercon  nE  piactice  com- 
mitted against  better  knowledge. 

To  examine,  then,  the  variouB  kinds 
n(  apparent  evidence  which  ftre  not 
eiidenoe  at  all,  and  of  apparently 
conclusive  evidenoe  which  do  not 
really  amount  to  oonoluaiveneas,  U 
the  object  of  that  part  of  one  inquiry 
into  which  we  arc  about  to  enter. 

The  lubjeot  is  not  beyond  the  com- 
paes  nf  classification  and  comprehen- 
sive survey.  The  things,  indeed, 
which  are  not  evidence  of  any  given 
conolnnon,  are  manifestly  endlen, 
and  this  negative  property,  having 
no  dependence  on  any  positive  ones, 
cannot  t>e  made  the  groundwork  of 
a  real  classification.  But  the  things 
which,  not  being  evidence,  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  mistaken  for  it,  are  cap- 
able of  a  classifi  cation  having  refer, 
ence  to  the  poeitive  property  which 
they  poseess  of  appearing  to  be  evi- 
dence. Wemayarrange  them,  at  odi 
dioice,  on  either  of  two  principles— 
neoording  to  the  cause  whioh  makns 
them  appear  to  be  evidence,  not  being 
so ;  or  aooording  to  the  particular 
kind  of  evidence  which  they  simulate. 
The  Classification  of  Fallacies  which 


will    I 


attempted 


the 


iB'iing 
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kinds  of  Fallacinus  Evidence,  we  _ 
pose  to  onrsetvuB  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent aim  from  that  of  several  eminent 
thiniceis,  who  have  given,  nnder  the 
name  of  Politicnl  or  other  FaUaoies, 
a  mere  enumeration  of  a  certain  Uum- 
iier  of  erroneous  opinions  ;  false  gene- 
ral piopositioni  which  happen  to  be 
often  met  with  ;  laei  eojnmuwt  of  bad 
aigiunents  on  some  particular  subject 
Iiogio  is  not  concerned  with  the  false 
opinion*  which  people  happen  to  en- 
tertain, but  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  oome  to  entertain  them.  The 
question  in  not,  what  facta  have  at 
any  time  been  erroneously  supposr^d 
to  be  proof  of  certain  other  facts,  but 
what  property  in  the  facts  it  was 
which  led  any  one  to  this  mistaken 
supposition. 

When  a  fact  is  supposed,  though 
incorrectly,  to  be  evidentiary  of,  or  a 
mark  of,  some  other  fact,  there  must 
be  a  cause  of  the  error  ;  the  supposed 
evidentiary  foot  must  be  connected  in 
some  particular  manner  with  the  fact 
nf  which  it  is  deemed  evidentiary, — 
must  stand  in  some  particular  relation 
to  it,  without  whioh  relation  it  would 
not  ba  regarded  >n  that  light.  The 
relation  may  either  be  one  remilting 
from  the  simple  contemplation  of  the 
two  facts  side  by  side  with  one  another, 
or  it  may  depend  on  some  process  of 
mind,  by  which  a  previous  assoda- 
tion  has  been  established  between 
them.  Some  peculiarity  of  relation, 
however,  there  must  be ;  the  fact 
whioh  can,  even  by  the  wildest  aber- 
ration, be  supposed  to  prove  another 
fact,  must  stand  in  some  spedal  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  it;  andif  wa  could 
ascertain  and  dehne  that  special  noai- 
ttnn,  we  should  peroeive  the  origin  of 
the  error. 

We  cannot  regard  one  fftct  as  evi- 
dentiary  oE  another  nnlesa  we  believe 
that  the  two  are  always,  or  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  conjoined.  H  we 
believe  A  to  be  evidentiary  of  B,  if 
when  we  see  A  we  are  inclined  to  infer 
B  from  it,  the  reason  it  because  we  be- 
lieve that  wherever  A  is,  B  also  either 
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Sway  B  orf nrtliE  mnat  p»rt  exf  ata,  eilher 
aa  an  antecedent,  n  GonHuqueat,  df  a 
caDcotDitant.  If  when  we  see  A  we 
are  inclined  not  to  eipeot  B — ^if  wc 
believe  A  to  be  evidentiary  of  the 
absence  of  H— it  la  became  ve  believe 
that  where  A  ia,  B  either  is  uever, 
or  at  leant  ueldom,  found.  Srroaeana 
cuDcluBiuiiE,  ID  abort,  uo  leas  than 
corniL't  Goncluaiona,  liave  an  invariable 
relation  to  a  general  formula,  eitber 
eipreesed  or  tacitly  implied.  When 
wc  infer  Bome  fact  fmm  some  other 
fool  wbioh  does  not  really  prove  it, 
we  either  have  admitted,  or,  if  we 
nukinbuntrd  conaiitencji,  ooght  to  ad- 
mit, some  groundleas  general  propoai- 
ticai  respecting  the  con  Junction  of  the 

For  every  property,  therefore,  in 
faetB,  or  in  onr  mode  of  confiidering 
facta,  which  leads  us  to  believe  tbat 
they  are  habitually  conjoined  when 
they  are  not,  or  tliat  they  are  not 
when  in  reality  they  are,  there  is  a 
carrespiinding  Icind  of  Fallacy ;  and 
an  enumeration  of  fallacies  would 
consiat  in  a  specification  of  thuae 
propertiei  itt  facta,  and  those  peuu- 
liaritiea  in  our  mode  uf  oonsidering 
them,  which  give  rise  to  this  erronu- 

3  2.  To  begin,  then ;  the  anppaaed 
conneatinn,  or  repugnance,  between 
the  two  facts,  may  either  be  a  conda- 
eion  from  evidenoa,  (that  is,  from  some 
other  proposition  or  propoeitiona, )  or 
may  be  admitted  without  any  eiich 
ground ;  admitted,  oa  the  phrase  in, 
on  its  own  evidence ;  embraced  aa 
Nelf-evideut,  as  an  axiomatic  truth. 
This  gives  Fine  to  the  first  great  dis- 
tinotirai,  that  between  Fallacies  of 
Inference  and  FallacieB  of  -jimple 
Inspection.  In  the  latter  diviaiciu 
must  be  included  not  only  all  cases  in 
which  a  proposition  is  tieliaved  and 
held  for  true,  literally  withoat  any 
extrinsiu  evidence,  either  of  apedHc 
experience  or  general  [eoaoning,  but 
those  more  frequent  cases  in  which 
simple  inapection  creates  a  praump- 
tioit  in  favour  of  a  propoaition  i  not 


■ufficieiit  for  belief,  but  anfficient  to 
cause  the  strict  principles  of  a  regular 
induction  to  be  dispensed  with,  and 
oreating  a  ptsdiapoBition  to  believe  it 
on  evidence  which  would  be  seen  to 
be  inaulficient  if  no  such  [ireatunption 
existed.  This  class,  compreheniiing 
the  whole  of  what  may  be  termed 
Natural  Prejudices,  and  which  I  shall 
call  indiscriminately  Fallaciea  of  Sim- 
ple Inspection  or  Fallaoiea  d  priori, 
shall  be  placed  at  the  head  of  our  list. 
Fallociee  of  Inference,  or  erroneoua 
concluaions  from  auppoaed  evidence; 
must  be  subdivided  accordiDg  to  the 
nature  uf  the  apparent  evidence  from 
which  the  conclusiona  are  drawn  ;  or 
(what  ia  the  aame  thing)  according  to 
the  particular  kind  of  aoiind  argument 
which  the  fallacy  in  ([ueation  aimu- 
latee.  But  there  ia  a  distinction  to 
be  tirat  drawn,  which  doea  not  answer 
to  any  of  the  divisions  of  sound  argu- 
ments, but  arises  out  of  the  nature 
of  bad  ones.  We  may  know  exactly 
what  our  evidence  is,  and  yet  draw  a 
false  conolusion  from  it :  we  may  con 
ceive  preciaelj  what  our  preraiaas  are, 
what  alleged  mattera  of  Inot,  or  gene- 
ral principles,  are  the  foundation  of 
our  inference ;  and  yet,  because  the 
premises  are  false,  or  because  we  hava 
inferred  from  them  wjiat  they  will 
not  support,  our  conclusion  may  ba 
erroneous.  But  a  caao,  perhapa  even 
more  frequent,  is  that  in  which  the 
error  arises  from  not  concaiving  our 
premises  with  due  clearness,  tbat  is, 
(as  shown  in  the  preceding  Book,*) 
with  due  fixity  ;  farming  one  concep- 
tion of  our  evidence  when  we  collect 
or  receive  it,  and  another  when  we 
make  use  of  it ;  or  unadvisedly,  and 
in  general  unoonaeioUBl J,  substituting, 
as  we  prooeed,  difierent  premises  in  the 
place  of  those  with  which  we  aet  out. 
or  a  different  conclusion  for  that  which 
we  undertook  to  prove.  This  gives 
existence  to  a  class  of  fallacies  which 
may  be  justly  termed  (in  a  phrase 
borrowed  from  Bentham)  Fallacies 
of  Oonlusion ;  coinjirehending,  among 
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□Iben,  kU  UioK  which  havs  their 
touroe  in  luignage,  nhether  kriaing 
from  the  vsguaneu  or  ambiguity  of 
our  termi,  or  from  cuiul  SMOciations 
with  them. 

When  the  fallacy  ia  not  one  of  C<m- 
{luiaii,  that  ia,  when  the  prDpoaition 
believed,  »nd  the  evidence  on  which  it 
in  believed,  are  Bteadilj  apprebeDded 
and  unambtguously  expreued,  there 
remain  to  be  made  two  orosa  diviBJona, 
Tlie  Apparent  Evidence  inaj  be  dther 
l>articu)ar  facts  or  foregone  general!- 
aations  ;  that  is,  theproceasmay  aimu- 
lata  either  aimple  Indnction  or  De- 
duction ;  and  again,  the  evidence, 
whether  coDaiating  of  mppoaed  facta 
or  of  general  prupositiuns,  may  be 
falie  in  itaelf,  or,  being  true,  may  fail 
to  bear  «nt  the  oonoloaiou  attempted 
to  be  fonnded  on  it.  This  givea  na 
iirat,  Fallaciea  of  Induction  and  Fal- 
lacies of  Deduolion,  and  then  a  mib- 
diviaiun  of  each  of  these,  aooordiag  aa 
the  supposed  evidence  ia  false  ur  true 
but  inconcluaive. 

FaUaciea  of  Induction,  where  the 
facta  on  which  the  induction  proceeds 


not  strictly  accurate,  or  rather,  not 
a<K:uiately  co-exteneive  with  the  class 
of  fallacies  which  I  propose  to  desig- 
nate by  it.  Indnotion  is  not  always 
grounded  on  facta  immediately  ob- 
served, but  sametimt?B  un  facta  in- 
ferred ;  and  when  these  last  are 
erroneoua,  the  error  may  not  be,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  tenn,  an  in- 
stance of  bad  observation,  but  of  bad 
Inferenoei  It  will  be  convenient,  how- 
ever, to  moke  only  one  class  of  all 
the  inductions  of  which  the  error  lies 
in  not  autfidently  ascertaining  the 
facta  on  which  the  theory  ia  grounded ; 
whether  the  cause  of  failure  be  mal- 
observation,  or  simple  non-observa- 
tion, and  whether  the  mal-observotioa 
be  direct,  or  by  meana  of  intermedi- 
ate marks  which  do  not  prove  what 
they  are  supposed  to  prove.  And  in 
the  absence  nf  any  comprehensive 
term  to  denote  the  ascertaiumeat,  by 
whatever  meaiia,  of  the  facts  on  which 


induction  ts  grounJe 
v  to  retain  for  t^is  class  of  fallacies, 
under  the  explanation  now  given,  the 
title  of  Fallaciea  of  Observation. 

5  other  class  of  inductive  fal- 
lacies, in  which  the  facta  are  correct, 
but  the  conclneion  not  warranted  by 
hem,  ore  properly  denominated  Fal- 
scies  of  GeneraHsatioD  ;  and  these, 
.gain,  fait  into  the  various  subordi- 
late  classes  or  natural  groups,  some 
pf  which  will  be  enumerated  in  their 
pn^er  place. 

When  we  now  turn  to  Fallacies  of 
Deduction,  namely,  those  modes  of 
incorrect  argumentation  in  which  the 
premises,  or  some  of  them,  areganerat 
propositions,  and  the  argument  a  ta- 
'  ■  loination  ;  we  may  of  course  «nb- 
vide  these  also  into  two  species 
similar  to  the  two  preceding,  namely, 
those  which  proceed  on  false  premiass, 
and  those  of  which  the  premises, 
though  true,  do  not  support  the  con- 
clusion. But  of  these  epecies,  the 
Grst  must  necessarily  fall  under  some 
one  of  the  beads  already  coumerated. 
For  the  error  must  be  either  in  those 
premises  which  are  general  proposi- 
tions, or  in  those  which  assert  indivi- 
dual facts.  In  the  former  case  It  is 
an  Inductive  Fallacy,  of  one  or  the 
other  clnsB  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  a  Fal- 
lacy of  Observation  :  nnless,  in  either 
case,  the  erroneous  premise  bae  been 
assumed  on  aimpleinspection,  inwhich 
cose  the  fallacy  ia  Apriori.  Or  finally, 
the  premises,  of  whichever  kind  they 


There  remain,  therefore,  aa  tbe  only 
class  of  fallaciea  having  properly  their 
seat  in  deduction,  those  in  which  the 
premises  of  the  ratiocnnaUon  do  not 
bear  out  its  coDolusiou ;  the  various 
cases,  in  short,  of  vicious  argumenta- 
tion provided  agninst  by  the  role*  ol 
the  aylli^iil.  We  shall  call  these 
Falladea  of  Katjocinatioo. 
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We  have  thus  five  distingaishable  I  pressed    in 
classes  of  fallacy,  which  may  be  ex-  i  table  : — 


the    following    synoptic 


^of  ^mple  Inspection i.  Fallacies  d  i>nori. 


Fallacies  { 


/from  evidence 
distinctly 
conceived 


/ 


Inductive 
Fallacies 


< 


of  Inference 


Deductive 
VFallacies 


{3: 
} 


Fallacies  of  Observation. 
Fallacies  of  Generalisation. 


from  evidence  ^ 
indistinctly  >■ 
conceived     j 


§  3.  We  must  not,  however,  expect 
to  find  that  men's  actual  errors  always, 
or  even  commonly,  fall  so  unmistak- 
ably  under  some  one  of  these  classes 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  referred 
to  any  other.  Erroneous  arguments 
do  not  admit  of  such  a  sharply  cut 
division  as  valid  arguments  do.  An 
argument  fully  stated,  with  all  its 
steps  distinctly  set  out,  in  language 
not  susceptible  of  misunderstanding, 
must,  if  it  be  erroneous,  be  so  in  some 
one  of  these  five  modes  unequivocally : 
or  indeed  of  the  first  four,  since  the 
fifth,  on  such  a  supposition,  would 
vanish.  But  if  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  bad  reasoning  to  express  itself  thus 
unambiguously.  When  a  sophist,  whe- 
ther he  is  imposing  on  himself  or 
attempting  to  impose  on  others,  can 
be  constrained  to  throw  his  sophistry 
into  so  distinct  a  form,  it  needs,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  no  further 
exposure. 

In  all  arguments,  everywhere  but 
in  the  schools,  some  of  the  links  are 
suppressed ;  d  fortiori  when  the  ar- 
guer  either  intends  to  deceive,  or  is 
a  lame  and  inexpert  thinker,  little 
accustomed  to  bring  his  reasoning 
processes  to  any  test :  and  it  is  in 
those  steps  of  the  reasoning  which 
are  made  in  this  tacit  and  half -con- 
scious, or  even  wholly  unconscious 
manner,  that  the  error  oftenest  lurks. 
In  order  to  detect  the  fallacy,  the  pro- 
position thus  silently  assumed  must 
be  supplied ;  but  the  reasoner,  most 
likely,  has  never  really  asked  himself 
what  he  was  assuming :  his  conf uter, 
unless  permitted  to  extort  it  from  him 
by  the  Socratic  mode  of  interrogation, 
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must  himself  judge   what  the  supr 
pressed  premise  ought  to  be  in  order 
to  support  the  conclusion.    And  hence, 
in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
"  it  must  be  often  a  matter  of  doubt, 
or  rather  of  arbitrary  choice,  not  only 
to  which  genus  each  kind  of  fallacy 
should  be  referred,  but  even  to  which 
kind  to  refer  any  one  individvxd  fal- 
lacy ;  for  since,  in  any  course  of  argu- 
ment, onepremise  is  usually  suppressed, 
it  frequently  happens  in  the  case  of  a 
fallacy,  that  the  hearers  are  left  to  the 
alternative  of  supplying  eUJier  a  prer 
mise  which  is  not  true,  or  die    one 
which  does  not  prove  the  conclusion : 
e.g.  if  a  man  expatiates  on  the  distress 
of  the  country,  and  thence  argues  that 
the  government  is  tyrannical,  we  must 
suppose  him  to  assume  either  'that 
every  distressed  country  is  under  a 
tyranny,'  which  is  a  manifest  false- 
hood, or  merely  that  *  every  country 
under  a  tyranny  is  distressed,'  which, 
however  true,   proves    nothing,    the 
middle  term    being    undistributed.*' 
The  former  would  be  ranked,  in  our 
distribution,  among  Fallacies  of  Gene- 
ralisation, the  latter  among  those  of 
Ratiocination.   **  Which  are  we  to  sup- 
pose the  speaker  meant  us  to  under- 
stand?    Surely"    (if  he  understood 
himself)  "just  whichever  each  of  his 
hearers  might  happen  to  prefer  :  some 
might   assent  to  the  false  premise: 
others  allow  the  unsound  syllogism.'* 

Almost  all  fallacies,  therefore,  might 
in  strictness  be  brought  under  our 
fifth  class.  Fallacies  of  Confusion.  A 
fallacy  can  seldom  be  absolutely  re- 
ferred, to  any  of  the  other  classes  :  we 
can  only  say  that  if  all  the  links  were 
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filled  up  which  should  be  capable  of 
being  supplied  in  a  valid  argument, 
it  would  either  stand  thus,  (forming  a 
fallacy  of  one  class, )  or  thus,  (a  fal- 
lacy of  another ;)  or  at  furthest  we 
may  say,  that  the  conclusion  is  most 
likely  to  have  originated  in  a  fallacy 
of  such  and  such  a  class.  Thus  in 
the  illustration  just  quoted,  the  error 
committed  may  be  traced  with  most 
probability  to  a  Fallacy  of  Generalisa- 
tion ;  that  of  mistaking  an  uncertain 
mark,  or  piece  of  evidence,  for  a  cer- 
tain one ;  concluding  from  an  effect 
to  some  one  of  its  possible  causes, 
when  there  are  others  which  would 
have  been  equally  capable  of  produc- 
ing it. 

Yet,  though  the  five  classes  run 
into  each  other,  and  a  particular  error 
often  seems  to  be  arbitrarily  assigned 
to  one  of  them  rather  than  to  any 
of  the  rest,  there  is  considerable  use 
in  so  distinguishing  them.  We  shall 
find  it  convenient  to  set  apart,  as 
Fallacies  of  Confusion,  those  of  which 
confusion  is  the  most  obvious  charac- 
teristic ;  in  which  no  other  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  the  mistake  com- 
mitted than  neglect  or  inability  to 
state  the  question  properly,  and  to 
apprehend  the  evidence  with  defi- 
niteness  and  precision.  In  the  re- 
maining four  classes  I  shall  place  not 
only  the  cases  in  which  the  evidence 
is  clearly  seen  to  be  what  it  is,  and 
yet  a  wrong  conclusion  drawn  from  it, 
but  also  those  in  which,  although 
there  be  confusion,  the  confusion  is 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  error,  but 
there  is  some  shadow  of  a  ground  for 
it  in  the  nature  of  the  evidence  itself. 
And  in  distributing  these  cases  of 
partial  confusion  among  the  four 
classes,  I  shall,  when  there  can  be  any 
hesitation  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  the 
fallacy,  suppose  it  to  be  in  that  part  of 
the  process  in  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
human  mind,  an  error  would  in  the 
particular  circumstances  be  the  most 
probable. 

After  these  observations  we  shall 
proceed,   without  further    preamble, 


to  consider  the  five  dasaes  in  their 
order. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

FALLACIES  OP  SIMPLE  INSPBCTION,   OR 
A  PRIORI  FALLACIES. 

§  I.  The  tribe  of  errors  of  which 
we  are  to  treat  in  the  first  instance 
are  those  in  which  no  actual  infer- 
ence takes  place  at  all :  the  proposi- 
tion (it  cannot  in  such  cases  be  called 
a  conclusion)  being  embraced,  not  as 
proved,  but  as  requiring  no  proof ;  as 
a  self-evident  proof ;  or  else  as  having 
such  intrinsic  verisimilitude,  that  ex- 
ternal evidence  not  in  itself  amount- 
ing to  proof  is  sufficient  in  aid  of  the 
antecedent  presumptiop. 

An  attempt  to  treat  this  subject 
comprehensively  would  be  a  trans- 
gression of  the  bounds  prescribed  to 
this  work,  since  it  would  necessitate 
the  inquiry  which,  more  than  any 
other,  is  the  grand  question  of  what 
is  called  metaphysics,  viz.  What  are 
the  propositions  which  may  reason- 
ably be  received  without  proof  ?  That 
there  must  be  some  such  propositions 
all  are  agreed,  since  there  cannot  be 
an  infinite  series  of  proof,  a  chaiiS^ 
suspended  from  nothing.  But  to  de- 
termine what  these  propositions  are 
is  the  opus  Ttiagnum  of  the  more  re- 
condite mental  philosophy.  Two  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject have  divided  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophy from  its  first  dawn.  The  one 
recognises  no  ultimate  premises  but 
the  facts  of  our  subjective  conscious- 
ness ;  our  sensations,  emotions,  intel- 
lectual states  of  mind,  and  volitions. 
These,  and  whatever  by  strict  rules 
of  mduction  can  be  derived  from  these, 
it  is  possible,  according  to  this  theory, 
for  us  to  know ;  of  i3l  else  we  must , 
remain  in  ignorance.  The  opposite 
school  hold  that  there  are  other  exist- 
ences, suggested  indeed  to  our  minds 
by  these  subjective  phenomena^  but 
not  inferrible  from  them  by  any  pro- 
cess either  of  deduction  or  of  induc- 
tion; which,  however,  we  must,  by 
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^ution  of  our  mental  nature, 
TecogmsB  aa  msJitieB ;  uid  nmlitUs, 
ton,  of  a  higher  order  tban  the  pheuo- 
mt'tia  of  our  conauioUBnesB,  being  the 
efficient  causes  anil  oecEEBary  aub- 
Btrata  nf  all  Fhenomena.  Among 
these  entities  they  reckon  Snbstanotis, 
whether  nit"  ■  *'      ' 

duBtu   " 


r  feat  to  the 


onl,a. 


from  that  to  Deity.  All  these,  ac- 
cording to  them,  are  pretomatunU  or 
iJup^miLtural  beings,  having  nu  like- 
uesa  in  experience,  though  experience 
is  entirely  a  manifestation  of  their 
Hgency.  Their  eniitence,  together 
with  more  or  less  of  the  lawB  to 
which  they  cooforni  in  their  opent 
tioDB,  are,  nu  thin  theory,  appruhraided 
and  recognised,  aa  real  by  ^^  mind 
itself  intuitively :  experience  (whether 
in  the  form  of  sensation  or  of  nientiJ 
feeling)  having  no  other  part  in  the 
matter  than  as  affording  facta  which 
are  ciinaistent  with  these  neceaaitiry 
postulates  of  reason,  and  which  are  ex- 
plained and  accounted  for  by  them. 

As  it  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
the  present  treatise  to  decide  between 
these  conflicting  theories,  we  ore  pre- 
cluded from  inquiriDg  into  the  exist- 
ence, or  defining  the  extent  and  limits, 
of  kuowle<I(;e  it  priori,  and  from  ohar- 
auterising  uie  kind  oE  correct  assump- 
tion which  the  fallatiy  of  inourrect 
assumption,  now  nnder  consideration, 
simulates.  Yet,  since  it  is  allowed 
on  both  niiles  that  such  assumptions 
are  often  inade  Improperly,  wo  may 
find  it  practicable,  without  entering 
into  theultimatB  metaphysical  gronnds 
of  the  discusaion,  to  state  some  specu- 
lative propositiomi,  and  suggest  souie 
practical  oantions,  respecting  the  forma 
in  which  such  unwarranted  assump- 
tious  are  most  likely  to  be  made. 


!.  In  the  Ci 


iog  to  the  thinkers  of  the  ontoiopoal 
"chuul,  the  mind  apprehends,  by  in- 
tuition, things,  and  the  laws  of  things, 
notcognisaMa  by  our  sensitive  faculty, 
those  intuitive,  or  auppoeed  intui- 
tive, perceptions  are  undLstinguishable 
from  what  the  opposite  school  are  ac- 


cnil  ideaa  nf  the  mind. 
When  they  themselves  aay  that  they 
perceive  the  things  by  an  immediate 
act  of  a  faculty  given  for  that  pur- 
pose by  their  Creator,  it  would  be 
said  of  them  by  their  opponents  that 
they  find  an  idea  or  concepUon  in 
their  own  minds,  and  from  the  id«a 
or  conception  infer  the  existence  of 
a  oorrespondiug  objective  realitj. 
Nor  w<iuld  this  be  an  unfur  stute- 
ment,  but  a,  mere  version  into  other 
words  of  the  account  given  by  many 
of  themselvex  ;  and  one  to  which  the 
more  clear-sighted  of  them  might,  and 
generally  do,  without  besitotioD  sub- 
scribe. Since,  therefore,  in  the  cases 
which  lay  the  strongest  claims  to  be 
examples  of  knowledge  il  priufi,  the 
mind  proceeds  from  the  idea  of  a 
thing  to  the  reality  of  the  thing  itffelt, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  by  finding 
that  illicit  assumptions  a  priori  con- 
sist in  doing  the  same  thing  errone- 
ously ;  in  mistaking  subjective  facts 
for  objective,  laws  of  the  percipient 
mind  for  laws  of  the  perceived  object, 

rperties  of  the  idoaa  or  conceptions 
properties  of  the  things  conceived. 

Accordingly,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  erroneous  thinking  which  easts 
in  the  world  proceeds  on  a  tacit  as- 
sumption that  the  same  order  mui 
obtain  among  the  objects  in  natui 
which  obtains  among  our  ideas  t 
them.  That  if  we  alwaya  think  of 
two  things  together,  the  two  things 
must  always  exist  together  j  that  if 
one  thing  makes  tib  think  of  another 
as  preceding  or  following  it,  that 
other  must  precede  it  or  follow  it  in 
actual  fact.  And,  conversely,  that 
whsci  we  cannot  conceive  two  things 
together,  they  cannot  exist  together, 
and  that  their  combination  may,  with- 
out further  evidence,  be  rejected  from 
the  list  of  possible  occurrenoes. 

Few  persons,  1  am  inclined  to  think, 
have  reflected  on  the  great  extent  tii 
which  this  fallacy  has  prevailed,  and 
prevails,  in  the  actual  beliefs  and  ao- 
ttons  of  mankind.  For  a  first  illus- 
tration of  it,  we  muv  refer  to  a  large 
class  of  popular  superstitions.    If  any 
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one   will   examine  in   what  circum- 
stances most  of  those  things  agree 
which  in  different  ages  and  by  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  human  race 
have  been  considered  as  omens   or 
prc^ostics  of  some  interesting  event, 
whether  calamitous  or  fortunate,  they 
will  be  found  very  generally  charac- 
terised by  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
cause  the  mind  to  think  of  that  of 
which  they  are  therefore  supposed  to 
forbode  the  actual  occurrence.    "  Talk 
of  the  devil  and  he  will  appear,*'  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.     Talk  of  the 
devil,  that  is,  raise  the  idea»  and  the 
reality  will  follow.     In  times  when 
the  appearance  of  that  personage  in 
a  visible  form  was  thought  to  be  no 
unfrequent  occurrence,  it  has  doubt- 
less   often   happened  to  persons   of 
vivid    imagination    and    susceptible 
nerves  that  talking  of  the  devil  has 
caused  them  to  fancy  they  saw  him  ; 
as,  even  in  our  more  incredulous  days, 
listening  to  ghost  stories  predisposes 
lis  to  see  ghosts  ;  and  thus,  as  a  prop 
to  the  d  priori  fallacy,  there  might 
come  to  be  added  an  auxiliary  fallacy 
of  mal-observation,  with  one  of  false 
generalisation  grounded  on  it.     Fal- 
Uhcies  of  different  orders  often  herd 
or  cluster  together  in  this  fashion, 
one  smoothing  the  way  for  another. 
But  the  origin  of  the  superstition  is 
evidently  that   which   we   have  as- 
signed.    In  like  manner  it  has  been 
universally    considered    unlucky    to 
speak  of  misfortune.      The  day  on 
which    any  calamity  happened    has 
been  considered  an  unfortunate  day, 
and  there  has  been  a  feeling  every- 
where, and  in  some  nations  a  reli- 
gious obligation,  against  transacting 
any  important  business  on  that  day  ; 
for  on  such  a  day  our  thoughts  are 
likely  to  be  of  misfortune.      For  a 
similar  reastm  any  untoward  occur- 
rence in  commencing  an    undertak- 
ing has  been  considered  ominous  of 
figure,  and  often,  doubtless,  has  really 
contributed  to  it,  by  putting  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  enterprise  more 
or  less  out  of  spirits :  but  the  belief 
has  equally  prevailed  where  the  dis- 


agreeable circumstance  was,  inde- 
pendently of  superstition,  too  insig^ 
nificant  to  depress  the  spirits  by  any 
influence  of  its  own.  All  know  the 
story  of  Caesar's  accidentally  stum- 
bling in  the  act  of  landing  on  the 
African  coast,  and  the  presence  of 
mind  with  which  he  converted  the 
direful  presage  into  a  favourable  one 
by  exclaiming,  "Africa,  I  embrace 
thee."  Such  omens,  it  is  true,  were 
often  conceived  as  warnings  of  the 
future,  given  by  a  friendly  or  a  hos- 
tile deity  ;  but  this  very  superstition 
grew  out  of  a  pre-existing  tendency : 
the  god  was  supposed  to  send,  as  an 
indication  of  what  was  to  come,  some- 
thing which  people  were  already  dis- 
posed to  consider  in  that  light.  So 
in  the  case  of  lucky  or  unlucky  names. 
Herodotus  tells  us  how  the  Greeks, 
on  the  way  to  Mycale,  were  encour- 
aged in  their  enterprise  by  the  arrival 
of  a  deputation  from  Samos,  one  of 
the  members  of  which  was  named 
Hegesistratus,  the  leader  of  armies. 

Cases  may  be  pointed  out  in  which 
something  which  could  have  no  real 
effect  but  to  make  persons  think  of 
misfortune  was  regarded  not  merely 
as  a  prognostic,  but  as  something 
approaching  to  an  actual  cause  of  it. 
The  €irfi<t>ft.€i  of  the  Greeks,  and/avet6 
Unguis  or  bona  vei'ba  quaeso  of  the 
Romans,  evince  the  care  with  which 
they  endeavoured  to  repress  the  utter- 
ance of  any  word  expressive  or  sug- 
gestive of  ill-fortune ;  not  from  notions 
of  delicate  politeness,  to  which  their 
general  mode  of  conduct  and  feeling 
had  very  little  reference,  but  from 
bona  fide  alarm  lest  the  event  so  sug- 
gested to  the  imagination  should  in 
fact  occur.  Some  vestige  of  a  similar 
superstition  has  been  known  to  exist 
among  uneducated  persons  even  in 
our  own  day :  it  is  thought  an  un- 
christian thing  to  talk  of  or  suppose 
the  death  of  any  person  while  he  is 
alive.  It  is  known  how  careful  the 
Romans  were  to  avoid,  by  an  indirect 
mode  of  speech,  the  utterance  of  any 
word  directly  expressive  of  death  or 
other  calamity :  now  instead  of  mor- 
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It  fd  they  said  vitcit:  and  "be  the 
event  fortunate  or  oikeneiie,"  inatead 
of  advene  Tbe  name  UaleveDtum, 
of  whicli  SulnuuiuB  so  wgacioiul;  de- 
tected tbe  Tbesaalian  origin  {MaXdcii, 
MoXorftTot,)  they  changed  into  tlie 
highly  propitiDus  denomination  Bene- 
ventiim ;  Egeata  into  Segaeta ;  and 
Epidamnos,  a  name  bo  interesting  in 
ita  aaaociationa  to  the  reader  of  Thu- 
cydides,  they  exchanged  Cor  Dyrrlia- 
diiutn,  to  eeoape  the  perils  of  a  word 
Biiggestivo  of  damnum  or  detriment. 

"If  an  hare  cross  the  highway," 
naya  Sir  Thonrna  Browne,*  "  there  are 
few  above  threescore  that  are  not 
jierplBied  thereat ;  which  notwith- 
standing IB  but  an  augurial  terror, 
accDrding  to  that  received  expres- 
sion, InauipifiUiim  dot  iter  oUaiiii 
leput.  And  the  ground  of  the  conceit 
was  probably  no  greater  than  this, 
that  a  fearful  animal  pasaing  by  us 
portended  nnto  us  sometliiiig  to  be 
feared ;  as  upon  the  like  Bonsidera- 
tion  the  meeting  of  a  fox  presaged 
some  future  impodture."  Such  saper- 
stitlona  as  these  lost  must  be  the 
renult  of  stady ;  the;  are  too  recon- 
dite for  nataral  or  apontaneouBgrowth. 
But  when  the  attempt  was  onoe  made 
to  construct  a  science  of  predictiona, 
any  association,  though  ever  so  faint 
or  remote,  by  which  an  object  oould 
be  connected,  in  however  farfetched 
a  manner,  with  ideas  either  of  pms- 
perity  or  of  danger  and  misfortune, 
Vina  enough  to  dttenoinu  its  being 
classed  among  good  or  evil  omens. 

An  example  of  rather  a  different 
kind  from  any  of  these,  but  falling 
underthesnnieprindple,  ia  the  famous 
attempt,  on  which  so  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  were  expended  by  the  al- 
chemieta,  to  make  gold  potaUe.  The 
motive  to  this  was  a  conceit  that 
potable  gold  could  be  no  otiier  than 
the  nniversal  medicine :  and  why 
guld  T  Because  it  wan  bo  preciouH. 
It  must  have  all  marTelloUs  properties 
as  a  physical  substance,  becauM  the 
mind  wus  already  aocustomeil  to  mar- 
vel at  it 

"  Vulffav  Errort,  bowk  t-  chsp,  11, 


eimilnr  feeling,  "eTcry 
gnnstance, '  says  Dr.  Paris,*  "whoee 
origin  is  involved  in  mystery,  has  at 
different  times  been  eagerly  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  medicine.  Not 
long  since,  one  of  those  showem  which 
are  now  known  to  consist  of  the  ex- 
crements of  inseota  fell  in  the  north 
of  Italy  ;  the  inhabitants  regarded  it 
as  manna,  or  some  supernatural  pana- 
cea, and  they  swallowed  it  with  auch 
avidity,  that  it  waB  only  by  extreme 
address  that  a  small  quantity  was 
obtained  for  a  ohemical  ei       '     ''      " 


The 


this   i: 


though  doubtlesB  partly  of  a  religions 
character,  probably  in  port  also  arose 
from  the  prejudice  that  a  wonderful     /  I 
thing  must  of  cuurae  have  wonderful  '     J 
properties. 

§  3.  The  instances  of  li  priori  fal- 
lacy which  we  have  hitherto  cited 
belong  to  the  clasa  of  vulgar  errora, 
and  do  not  now,  nor  in  any  but  a 
rude  age  ever  could,  impose  upon 
minds  of  any  cuDsiderable  attain- 
ments. But  those  to  which  we  are 
about  to  proceed  have  been,  and  atill 
are,  all  but  universally  prevalent 
among  thinkers.  The  same  disposi- 
tion to  give  objectivity  to  a  lavr  of 
the  mind — to  suppuue  that  what  is 
true  of  our  ideas  of  things  must  be 
true  of  the  thin^  thenaelves — ex- 
hibits itself  in  many  of  the  most  ac- 
credited modea  of  philoeophical  in- 
vestigation, both  on  physical  and  on 
metaphysical  subjects.  In  one  of  ita 
must  undisguised  manifestations  it 
embodies  itself  in  two  maxims,  which 
lay  claim  to  axiomatic  truth  ;  Things 
which  we  cannot  think  of  together^ 
cannot  co-exist;  and  Things  which 
we  cannot  help  thinking  of  together 


not  s 


B  that 


expressed  L 
these  precise  words,  but  tbe  hiatoty 
both  of  philosophy  and  of  popular 
opinions  abounds  with  exemplifica- 
tions of  both  fiinns  of  the  doctrine. 
To  begin  with  the  latter  of  them  : 
•  PAamur>l<via,  Blstorieia  Intreduc- 
llon,  p.  li. 


Things  which  we  cunnot  chink  of  e 
oept  together,  must  eiist  tngetht 
Thia  ia  aaaiimed  in  the  genenjly  i 
oeiTed  and  uxnidil;^  uiode  of  reiwon- 
ing  which  caDcludtu  thut  A  mt; 
computy  B  in  point  nf  fact,  beoauaa 
"it  is  involved  in  the  ideft."  Such 
tbinkeni  do  not  reflect  that  tfau  idea, 
lieing  a  remit  of  abstractiuii,  onj^ht  tu 
uonfonn  tu  the  facta,  uid  caimot  make 
the  facta  confunii  to  it,  Tbu  argn- 
tneot  IB  at  must  ndmisaible  oa  an 
appeal  ti>  authority  ;  a  BunniHe,  that 
what  ia  DOW  pact  of  the  idea  must, 
before  it  became  m,  have  been  fuund 
by  prcvioas  ini^iiirHca  m  the  fovts. 
Nevertheleaa,  the  philosopher  who 
more  thiLn  all  others  made  profeaaiona 
uf  rejeoting  anthority,  Descartes,  oon- 
atracteil  hia  ajatum  on  thia  very  basiE. 
Hii  favourite  device  for  airiving  at 
the  truth,  even  in  regard  to  outward 
thinoa,  waa  b;  looking  into  bin  own 
mind  for  it.  "  Credidi  me,"  Bays  his 
celebrated  maxim,  "pro  r^nlft  gene- 
rali  Bumens  posBe,  omne  id  quod  val- 
di  dilucidii  et  distinct^  concipiebun, 
verum  ease  ;  "  whatever  can  be  very 
dearly  oonceived  must  certainly  exiat; 
that  is,  as  he  afterwards  explainx  it,  if 
the  idea  inclndes  existence.  And  on 
this  ground  he  infers  tbat  geometriual 
figures  really  eidst,  be.cau8e  they  can 
bB  dutinctly  conooived.  Whenever 
existence  ia  "involved  in  an  idea,"  a 
thing  confonnable  ta  the  idea  munt 
really  exist ;  which  JB  as  much  as  to 
Bay,  whatever  the  idea  contains  must 
have  its  equivalent  in  the  thing ;  and 
what  we  are  not  able  to  leave  out  of 
the  idea  cannot  be  absent  fnnn  the 
reality.*    This  asauntption  pervades 

of  the  Bridgevater 
3.  after  arguing  In 


Hdiit  dot  any  othi 


I  IwlloTi  it  would  bo  diffic 


flitvof 
Icult  Is 


the  philosophy  not  nnly  of  E 
but  of  all  the  thinkers  who  received 
their  impnlBe  mainly  from 
parljeolar  the  two  moat  remarkable 
among  them,  SpJnuKa  and  Leibnitz, 
from  whom  the  modem  Gumuui  meto- 
phyBical  philoiopby  is  essentially  an 
emanation.  I  am  indeed  disposed  to 
think  that  the  fallacy  now  under  con- 
sideration has  been  the  cause  of  lwi> 
thirds  of  the  bad  philosophy,  and  ospe- 
uially  of  the  bod  metaphysics,  which 
the  humui  mind  has  never  ceaeed  to 
protluoe-  Our  general  ideas  oonbun 
nothing  but  what  boa  been  pat  into 
them,  cither  by  our  passive  experience, 
or  by  our  active  luklnts  of  ^ongbt ; 
and  the  metaphyuciui»  in  all  ngea, 
who  have  atteiupted  to  cuoiitnict  the 
laws  of  the  universe  by  reasoning  from 
our  supposed  neoeasities  of  thought, 
have  olwaya  proceeiied,  and  only  could 
proceed,  by  labnrionsly  finding  in  their 
own  minds  what  they  tbemselvee  had 
formerly  put  there,  and  evolving  from 
tbeir  ideas  of  things  what  they  had 
first  involved  in  those  ideas.  Di  this 
way  all  deeply-rooted  opinions  and 
feelings  are  enabled  to  create  apparent 
demonstrations  of  their  truth  and  na- 
sonablenesB,  as  h  were  out  of  tJieir  own 
substance. 

The  other  form  of  the  fallacy— 
Things  which  we  cannot  think  of  to- 
gether cannot  exist  together, — includ- 
ing, as  one  of  its  branches,  that  what 
we  cannot  think  of  aa  existing  cannot 
exist  at  all,— may  thns  be  briefly  ei- 
prtaaed  :  Whatever  is  inconceivable  / 
must  be  false. 

Agunsb  this  prevalent  doctrine  I 
have  Bulficieiitiy  argued  in  a,  former 
Book,*  and  nothing  is  required  is  this 
place  but  exampleK.  It  was  longfaeld 
that  Antipodes  were  impossible  bo-  . 
cause  of  thedifficultywhidiwosfound  ' 
in  conceiving  persniis  with  their  heads 
in  the  lame  direuttun  aa  our  feet.  And 
hti\ib  rflllgloiiB  and  imtl.ToIifO'iuB,  aa  xha 


book  il.  chaiK  v.  |  6,  and  cb.  viL 
(nmidoB'i   Wilowjitjr,  chae.    ti. 
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of  the  received  argutnpnta 
against  the  Copeniiean  Bjatem.  that 
we  coDnot  conceive  ad  ^at  a  void 
iipace  aa  thAk  ByHtem  Happosea  to  exist 
in  the  celeetinl  regions.  When  man'a 
iuiBgiiuitiDns  had  always  been  used  tt> 
conceive  the  Mars  aa  firmly  wt  in 
Biilid  spheres,  they  naturally  found 
much  difficult;  in  imagining  tbem  in 
.  Eo  different,  and,  as  it  dunbUess  ap- 
peared to  them,  ao  precarioiiB  a  situa- 
tion. But  they  dad  no  right  to  mis- 
take the  limititinn  (whether  natnral, 
or,  aa  it  in  fact  pmved,  only  artifioial) 
of  their  own  faculties  for  an  inherent 
limitation  of  the  pOBsible  modes  of 


It 


ithen 


a  objection,  that 


n  the 


minor  premiee,  not  the  major ;  an 
error  of  fact,  not  of  prindple ;  that  it 
did  not  consist  in  supposing  that  what 
is  inconcsirable  cannot  be  true,  but  in 
snppOfling  antipodos  to  be  inconceiv- 
able, when  present  eitpeiienoe  proTes 
that  thej  can  be  conceived.     Even 


unquestioned  as  n  speculative  truth,  it 
woidd  be  a  truth  on  wbicb  no  pcacti- 
»  could  ever  be  founded, 
n  this  showing,  it  ia  impossible 
to  affirm  of  any  proposition,  not  being 
a  contradictjon  in  terms,  that  it  in  in- 
conceivable. Antipodes  ■wore  really, 
□ot  fictitiously,  fncoDccivable  to  our 
ancestors :  they  are  indeed  croiceiv- 
able  to  na  ;  and  as  the  limits  of  our 
power  of  conception  have  been  so 
largely  extended  by  the  extension  of 
our  eiperienca  and  the  more  varied 
e:(eroi»e  of  our  imngination,  an  may 
posterity  Gnd  many  combinations  per- 
fectly conceivable  to  them  which  are 
inconceivable  to  ns.  But,  as  beings 
of  limited  eiperienoe,  we  must  always 
and  necessarily  have  limited  concep- 
tlve  powers  ;  while  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  the  same  limitation 
obtains  in  the  poesibilities  of  nature, 
nor  even  in   her  actual   maniEesto- 


Ratber 


e  than  a  century  and 


half  ago  it  van  a  scientific  maxim, 
disputed  by  no  one,  and  which  no  one 
deemed  to  require  any  proof,  that  "  a 
thing  cannot  act  where  it  is  not."* 
With  this  weapon  the  Cartesians 
waged  tk  formidable  war  u^iiist  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  involving  so  obvious  an 
absurdity,  must  be  rejected  in  limine  ; 
the  ann  could  not  poaaibly  act  upon 
the  earth,  not  being  there.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  the  adherents  of 
the  old. systems  of  astronomy  shonld 
urge  this  objection  againat  the  new  ; 
but  the  false  assiunption  imposed 
oqtwtly  on  Newt«n  himself,  who,  in 
order  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  objeo- 
tion,  imagined  a  subtle  ether  which  / 
Glled  up  the  space  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  and  by  ita  intermediate 
agency  waa  the  proximate  cause  irf 
the  phenomena  ot  gravitation.  "It 
la  inconceivable,"  said  Newton,  in  one 
of  hia  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley.-f  "that 
manimats  brute  matter  shauld,  with- 
ont  the  mediation  of  something  else, 
which  ia  not  material,  operate  upon 
and  affect  other  matter  inMouC  mntval 
contatt,  .  .  .  That  gravity  should  be 
innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  mat- 
ter, BO  that  one  body  may  act  on 
another  at  a  dietancu,  through  a  va- 
cuum, without  the  mediation  of  any- 
thing else,  by  and  through  which 
their  action  and  force  may  be  con- 
veyed from  one  to  another,  ii  to  me 
BO  great  aiT  absurdity,  that  I  believe 
no  man,  who  in  philoaophical  mattera 
has  a,  competent  faculty  ot  thinking, 
can  ever  fall  into  it."  Thispaas^e 
should  be  himt'  up  in  the  cabinet  ol 
every  cultivator  of  science  who  is  ever 
tempted  to  immounce  a  fact  impos- 
sible because  it  appears  to  him  incon- 
ceivable. In  our  own  day  one  would 
be  more  tempted,  though  with  eoiisl 
iojuatiDi!,  to  reveno  the  conoludiny 
observation,  and  conuder  the  aeeiog 
'  It  8«pmR  thai  tLis  doctrine  whs,  betore 

Tl  quale  t)i(-<  rwss^  from  Pljiyfifr-i 
,.,., — ._j    •^-.Fiaibm  on  UK  ftWBitu  0/ 
id  Phyavai  Sihtitt. 


taj  sbeurdity  at  all  ia  s  thing  so 
■imple  and  natural,  to  be  what  really 
marks  the  absence  of  "a  campoteot 
faculty  of  thinking."  No  one  now 
fecla  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  gra- 
vity to  be,  aa  much  as  any  other  pro- 
perty in,  "inherent  and  essentiU  to 
matter,"  nor  Rnda  the  comprehension 
of  it  facilitated  in  the  amalleat  degree 
by  the  auppoaitjon  of  lUi  ether,  (though 
some  recent  inquirare  do  give  this  as 
an  explanation  oE  it,)  nor  thinks  it 
at  all  incredible  that  the  celestial 
bodies  can  and  do  act  where  they,  in 
actual  bodily  presence,  ore  not.  To 
us  it  is  not  mum  wondorCul  that  bodies 
should  act  upon  one  another  "  with- 
out mutual  contact, "  than  that  they 
should  do  BO  when  in  contact ;  we  are 
familiar  with  both  these  facts,  and  wo 
find  them  eqnally  inexplicable,  but 
equally  easy  to  bdiere.  To  Newton, 
the  one,  because  his  imagination  was 
familiar  with  it,  appeared  natural  and 
a  matter  of  course,  while  the  other,  for 
the  contraiy  resaoit,iieemed  too  absurd 
to  be  credited. 

It  ia  strange  that  any  one,  after 
such  a  warning,  should  rely  implicitly 
on  the  evidence  d  priori  <i  such  pro- 
positions OS  these  :  Chat  matter  cannot 
think ;  that  space,  or  extcnsian,  is 
infinite ;  that  nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  nothing  {ex  nihilo  nihil  fit). 
Whether  these  propositious  are  true 
or  not  this  is  not  the  plaoe  to  deter- 
mine, nor  even  whether  the  questions 
ore  soluble  by  the  human  faculties. 
But  such  doctrines  are  no  more  self- 
evidsnt  truths  than  the  andent  maxim 
that  a  thing  cannot  act  where  it  is 
not,  which  proliably  ia  not  now  be- 
lieved by  any  educated  perison  in 
Europe.*  Matter  cannot  think ;  why? 
beoauae  we  tannot  co«eeive  thought 
to  be  annexed  to  any  arrangement  of 
material  particles.  Spaoe  ia  infinite, 
because  having  never  known  umy  part 
of  it  which  had  not  other  parts  be- 

'  This  itstdment  T  miut  now  sorrsct,  u 
toa  uaquaUflnL    The  mulu  bi  quratloa 


yond  it,  we  cannot  eeneavi  aouaomi 
termination.  Ha  nihiio  nihH  JU,  be- 
cause having  never  known  any  phy- 
sical product  without  a  pre-existing 
physical  material,  we  atn-not,  or  think 
we  cannot,  imagiTte  a  creation  out  oE 
nothing.  But  these  things  may  in 
themselves  be  as  conceivable  as  gravi- 
tation withoutan  intervening  medium, 
which  Newton  thought  too  great  an 
absurdity  tor  any  person  of  a  cent' 
petcnt  faculty  of  philosophical  think- 
ing to  admit :  and  even  sup^Misinj; 
them  nob  conceivable,  this,  for  au^ht 
we  know,  may  be  merely  one  of  the 
limitations  of  our  very  limited  mind%  \ 


ttall. 


No  writer  has  more  directly  iden- 
tificil  himself  with  the  fallacy  now 
under  consideration,  or  has  embodied 
it  in  mora  distinct  terms,  than  Leib- 

was  not  merely  conceivable,  but  even 
explainable,  it  could  not  exist  in  na- 
ture. All  nalitrrU  phenomena,  b«' 
cording  to  him,  must  be  susceptible 
oE  being  accounted  for  A  prioi-i.  The 
only  facts  of  which  no  explanation 
could  Imi  given  but  the  will  of  God 
were  miraoles  properly  so  colled. 
"  Jereconnaia,"  says  he,*  "qu^n'est 
pas  permis  do  nier  ce  qu'on  n'entend 
pas ;  mois  j'ajoute  qu'on  a  droit  de 
nier  (au  mains  dans  I'ordre  oatutel) 
ce  que  absolument  n'eat  point  in- 
telligible ni  explicable.  Je  soutiens 
auaei  .  .  .  <|u'enfin  la  aonception  des 
Cr^tures  n'est  pas  la  meaura  du 
pouvmr  de  Dieu,  mais  que  leur  oon- 
oeptivit^  on  force  de  o  '         ' 

tout   ce   qui    est  confont 

naturel  pouvout  £tro  cod^u  ou  en- 

tendu  par  quelque  creature," 

Not  content  with  assuming  that 
nothing  ooi  '     '  '  '  " 


r  de  la  n 


able  to  c 


.n-iuirf 


ive  frequently  given  a  still  further 
extension  to  the  docljine,  and  held 
that,  even  of  things  not  altogether 
iticonoeivable,  that  whioli  we  CMi  «  ~ 
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eeive  with  the  greatest  ewse  ie  likeliest 
to  be  true.  It  woa  long  an  admitted 
oiioiD,  luid  iiB  not  jet  entirot;  dis- 
sredited,  that  "  natare  always  nets  by 
the  simplest  meana,"  i.t,  b;  those 
^  which  are  most  aaaily  conceivable.* 
A  large  proportion  o(  all  the  errors 
evec  CDDitditted  in  the  investigation 
a(  the  laws  of  nBtore  have  arisen 
from  the  aaaumption  that  the  moat 
familiar  explanation  or  hypothesis 
must  be  the  truest.  One  of  the  moat 
instructive  facts  in  scientific  history 
is  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
human  mind  clung  to  the  belief  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  muat  move  in 
circles,  or  be  carried  inand  by  the 
revolution  of  epherea,  merely  beoaiise 
those  were  in  themaelvea  the  eimpleat 
suppoailjons  ;  though,  to  make  them 
accord  with  the  facts  which  were 
over  contradicting  tham  mora  and 
more,  it  became  necessary  to  add 
sphere  to  sphere  and  circle  to  circle, 
until  the  original  simplicity  was  con- 
verted into  ahnoBt  ineitricable  com- 
plication. 

g  4.  We  pass  to  another  d  priori 
fallacy  or  natural  prejudice,  allied 
to  the  former,  and  ori^nating,  as 
that  doea,  in  the  tendency  to  presume 
nn  exact  correspondence  between  the 
lawa  of  the  mind  and  those  of  thinga 
eitemal  to  it.  The  fallacy  may  be 
enunciated  in  this  general  form^ 
Whatever  can  be  thought  of  ^>art 
exists  apart:  and  its  most  remark- 
able manifestation  consists  in  the 
Ctreonification  of  abetractions.  Man- 
ind  in  all  ages  have  had  a  strong 
propensity  to  conclude  that  wherever 
there  is  a  name  there  must  be  a  die- 
tinguiabable  separate  entity  corre- 
sponding to  the  name ;  and  every 
complex  idea  which  the  mind  has 
formed  for  itaelf  by  operating  upoi 
its  conceptions  of  individual  things, 


•  Thla  doctrlns  tijH>  "lu  acce| 
i'r  nullum  Bamilton.    Bik  S 


Fate,  Chance,  Nature,  TJmi^,  Space, 
were  real  beings,  nay,  even  gods.  J( 
the  analyais  of  qualities  in  the  earlier 
part  (if  this  work  be  correct,  names 
of  qualities  and  nomee  of  substances 
itand  for  the  very  same  sets  of  facts 
ir  phenomena  ;  vihilenfts  and  a  while 
tiling  ate  only  different  phrases,  re- 
quired by  convenience  for  spewing  of 
the  same  external  tact  under  different 
relations.  Not  such,  however,  was 
otion  which  this  verba]  distinc- 
auggeatad  of  old,  either  to  the 
vulgar  or  to  theacientific  Whiteneaa 
n  entity  inhering  or  sticking  in 
vhite  substance ;  and  ao  of  all 
other  qualities.  So  far  was  this  car- 
ried, that  even  concrete  general  terms 

indefinite  numbers  of  individual  sub- 
ea,  but  namea  of  a  peculiar  Idnd 
of  entities  termed  Universal  Sub- 
stances. Because  we  con  think  and 
leak  of  man  in  general,  that  is,  of 
1  persona  in  so  far  aa  posaessing  the 
immon  attributes  of  the  species, 
ithont  fastening  our  tboughtfl  per- 
manently on  some  one  individual 
penron  ;  therefore  man  in  general  was 
supposed  to  be,  not  an  aggregate  of 
individual  persons,  but  an  t^istract 
or  universal  man,  distinct  from  thme. 
It  may  be  imagined  wfaat  havoc 
metaphysicians  trained  in  these  ha- 
bits made  with  philosophy  when 
they  came  to  the  largest  generalisa- 
tioDs  of  all.  SubttaTiliiB  Sceumia  of 
any  kind  were  bad  enough,  but  such 
Substantia  Secundie  as  ri  ir,  for  ex- 
am[de,  and  ri  le,  standing  for  pecu- 
liar entities  supposed  to  be  inherent 
in  all  things  which  rcist,  or  in  all 
which  are  said  to  bs  on;,  were  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  all  intelligible  dis- 
cussion 1  especially  since,  with  a  just 
perception  that  the  truths  which  philo- 
eophy  pursues  are  prnfmi  truUis,  it 
was  soon  laid  down  that  these  gene- 
ral substances  were  the  only  subjects 
of  science,  laeing  Immutable,  while 
individual  substances  cognisable  by 
tile  senses,  being  in  a  perpetual  flux, 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  real  kuaw- 
ledge.      This  ml-mpprehensiun  of  the 
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F  genenJ  language  cntiiti* 
.  MysticiBiii,  a  ward  bo  muuh 
oicener  written  and  spoten  thin 
understood.  Whether  in  the  Vedan, 
in  the  PlatoniBta,  or  in  the  Heg;eliaiia, 
myitiaiiim  IB  neither  mnre  nor  leaa 
than  ascribing  objective  eiistenee  to 
the  subjective  creations  of  nur  own 
facultdsa,  to  id^as  or  feelings  of  the 
mind  ;  and  believing  that  by  watch- 
ing mid  contemphLting  theae  ideaa  of 
its  own  making,  it  can  rend  in  them 
what  takes  plaiia  in  the  world  without. 

g  5.  Proceeding  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  A  priori  fallaciefl.  and  endea- 
vouring to  arrange  them  with  as  much 
refereuce  u  possible  to  their  natural 
affinities,  we  come  to  annther,  which 
is  also  nearl;  allied  to  the  fallacy  pre- 
ceding the  laiit,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  one  variety  of  it  as  the 
fallacy  last  mentioned  does  to  tlie 
other.  This,  too,  represents  nature  « 
under  incapadtiett  corresponding  to 
those  of  our  intellect ;  but  instead  of 
only  asserting  tliat  nature  cannot  do 
a  thing  because  we  cannot  conceive  it 
done,  goes  the  stJU  greater  length  of 
averring  that  nature  does  a  particalar 
thing,  on  the  sole  ground  that  wa  can 
\  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not. 
Absurd  as  this  seems  when  so  plainly 
stated,  it  is  a  received  principle  among 
BCientiRo  authorities  for  demonstntt- 
ing  it  priori  the  laws  of  physical  pbe- 

tow  a  certain  law,  because  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  deviate  from 
that  law  in  one  way  rather  than  in 
another.  This  is  colled  the  Principle 
of  the  Sufficient  Keoson  ;*  and  by 
means  of  it  philosophers  often  Sattcr 
themselves  that  they  are  able  to  es- 
tablish, without  any  appeal  to  experi- 
ence, the  must  general  truths  of  ex- 
perimental physios. 

Take,  for  example,  two  of  the  most 
elementary  of  all  laws,  the  law  of 
inertia  and  the  finit  Ihw  of  motion. 
A  body  at  rest  cannot,  it  is  afBrmed, 

■  Kot  ti 
nutheiuMtlciBns. 


begin  tn  move  unless  S 
some  external  fon 
did,  it  most  either  move  up  or  down, 
forward  or  backward,  and  so  forth ; 
but  if  DO  outward  force  acts  Dpun  it, 
there  can  be  no  reaion  for  its  moving 
up  rather  than  down,  or  down  lathet 
tiian  up.  &,ti, ;  erffn,  it  will  not  move 
at  all. 

This  reasoning  I  oonoeive  to  be  en- 
tirely fallacious,  as  indeed  Dr.  Brown, 
in  his  treatise  on  Cause  and  Effect, 
has  shown  with  great  acutenera  and 
justness  of  titought.  We  have  before 
remarked  that  almost  every  fallacy 
maj  be  refemKi  to  ditferent  genera 
by  different  modes  of  filling  up  the 
suppressed  steps  ;  and  this  particular 
one  may,  at  our  option,  be  broi^bl 
under  pHUio  prineipii.  It  supposes 
that  nothing  can  bo  a  "milficient 
reason  "  for  a  body's  moving  in  one 
particular  direction  except  so 
temai  force.  But  tJiis  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  proved.  Why  not  son 
intatuU  force  !  Why  not  the  law 
the  thing's  own  nature  ?  Since  these 
philueophers  tbink  it  necesoarj  to 
prove  the  law  of  inertia,  they  nt 
course  do  not  suppose  t^  to  be  self- 
evident  ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  of 
opinion  that,  previously  to  all  proof, 
the  tiupposition  of  a  body's  moving 
by  internal  impnise  is  an  admissiblo 
hypothesis  ;  but  if  bo.  why  is  not  the 
hypothesis  also  admiraible  that  the 
in^nial  impulse  act"  natnnilly  in 
.^nne  one  particular  direction,  not  in 
another  ?  If  spontaneous  motion 
might  have  been  the  law  of  matter, 
why  not  spontaneous  motion  towaida 
the  sun.  tKiwards  the  earth,  or  ta 
wards  the  zenith  !  Why  not,  as  the 
ancients  supposed,  towards  a  paiti- 
oular  place  in  the  universe,  ^ipro- 
priated  to  each  particnlar  kinii  uf 
siibetanceT  Surely  it  is  not  allow- 
able to  say  that  spontaneity  of  moljon 
U  credible  in  itself,  but  not  credible 
if  supposed  to  take  place  in  any  de- 
terminate direction. 

Indeed,  if  any  one  choose  to  assert 
that  aU  bodies  when  nncontmlled  sot 
Q  a  direct  line  towards  the  north 
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pole,  ^e  might  equally  prove  his  point 
by  the  principle  of  the  Suf&cient  Rea- 
son. By  what  right  is  it  assumed 
that  a  state  of  rest  is  the  particular 
state  which  cannot  be  deviated  from 
without  special  cause?  Why  not  a 
/  state  of  motion,  and  of  some  parti- 
cular sort  of  motion  ?  Why  may  we 
not  say  that  the  natural  state  of  a 
horse  left  to  himself  is  to  amble,  be- 
cause otlierwise  he  must  either  trot, 
gallop,  or  stand  still,  and  because  we 
know  no  reason  why  he  should  do 
one  of  these  rather  than  another? 
If  this  is  to  be  called  an  unfair  use 
of  the  "sufficient  reason,"  and  the 
other  a  fair  one,  there  must  be  a 
tacit  assumption  that  a  state  of  rest 
is  more  natural  to  a  horse  than  a 
state  of  ambling.  If  this  means  that 
it  is  the  state  which  the  animal  will 
assume  when  left  to  himself,  that  is 
the  very  point  to  be  proved ;  and  if  it 
does  not  mean  this,  it  can  only  mean 
that  a  state  of  rest  is  the  simplest 
state,  and  therefore  the  most  likely 
to  prevail  in  nature,  which  is  one  of 
the  fallacies  or  natural  prejudices  we 
have  already  examined. 

So  again  of  the  First  Law  of  Mo- 
tion ;  that  a  body  once  moving  will, 
yif  left  to  itself,  continue  to  move  uni- 
^  f ormly  in  a  straight  line.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  prove  this  law  by  saying, 
that  if  not,  the  body  must  deviate 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
do  one  more  than  the  other.  But 
who  could  know,  antecedently  to  ex- 
perience, whether  there  was  a  reason 
or  not  ?  Might  it  not  be  the  nature 
of  bodies,  or  of  some  particular  bodies, 
to  deviate  towards  the  right  ?  or  if 
the  supposition  is  preferred,  towards 
the  east  or  south?  It  was  long 
thought  that  bodies,  terrestrial  ones 
at  least,  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
deflect  downwards;  and  there  is  no 
shadow  of  anything  objectionable  in 
the  supposition,  except  that  it  is  not 
true.  The  pretended  proof  of  the  law 
of  motion  is  even  more  manifestly 
untenable  than  that  of  the  law  of 
inertia,  for  it  is  flagrantly  inconsis- 


tent; it  assumes  that  the  continu- 
ance of  motion  in  the  direction  first 
taken  is  more  natural  than  deviation 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but 
denies  that  one  of  these  can  possibly 
be  more  natural  than  the  other.  All 
these  fancies  of  the  possibility  of 
knowing  what  is  natural  or  not  natu- 
ral by  any  other  means  than  experi- 
ence, are,  in  truth,  entirely  futile. 
The  real  and  only  proof  of  the  laws 
of  motion,  or  of  any  other  law  of  the 
universe,  is  experience ;  it  is  simply 
that  no  other  suppositions  explain  or 
are  consistent  with  the  facts  of  imi- 
versal  nature. 

Geometers  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
open  to  the  imputation  of  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  the  most  general  facts 
of  the  outward  world  by  sophistical 
reasoning,  in  order  to  avoid  appeals 
to  the  senses.  Archimedes,  says  Pro- 
fessor Playfair,*  established  some  of 
the  elementary  propositions  of  statics 
by  a  process  in  which  he  "  borrows  no 

Srinciple  from  experiment,  but  estab- 
shes  his  conclusion  entirely  by  rea- 
soning it  priori.  He  assumes,  indeed^ 
that  equfd  bodies,  at  the  ends  of  the 
equal  arms  of  a  lever,  will  balance 
one  another ;  and  also  that  a  cylinder 
or  parallelepiped  of  homogeneous  mat- 
ter will  be  balanced  about  its  centre 
of  magnitude.  These,  however,  are 
not  inferences  from  experience  ;  they 
are,  properly  speaking,  conclusions 
deduced  from  the  principle  of  the 
Sufficient  Reason."  And  tp  this  day 
there  are  few  geometers  who  would 
not  think  it  far  more  scientific  to 
establish  these  or  any  other  premises 
in  this  way  than  to  rest  their  evidence 
on  that  familiar  experience  which  in 
the  case  in  question  might  have  been 
so  safely  appealed  to. 

§  6.  Another  natural  prejudice,  of 
most  extensive  prevalence,  and  which 
had  a  great  share  in  producing  the 
errors  fallen  into  by  the  ancients  in 
their  physical  inquiries,  was  this : 
That  tne  differences  in  nature  must 

*  DiMitrtation,  ut  supra,  p.  37. 
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correspond  to  our  received   distinc- 
tions ;  that  effects  which  we  are  ac- 
AUBtomed,  in  popular  language,  to  call 
/uy  different  names,  and  arrange  in 
•      different  classes,  must  be  of  different 
natures,   and   have   different  causes. 
This   prejudice,   so  evidently  of  the 
same  origin  with  those  already  treated 
of,  marks  more  especially  the  earliest 
stage  of  science,  when  it  has  not  yet 
broken  loose  from  the  trammels  of 
everyday    phraseology.     The    extra- 
ordinary prevalence   of    the   fallacy 
among  the  Greek  philosophers  may 
be  accounted  for  by  their  generally 
knowing  no  other  language  than  their 
own ;  from  which  it  was  a  consequence 
that  their  ideas  followed  the  accidental 
or  arbitrary  combinations  of  that  lan- 
guage more  completely  than  can  hap- 
pen among  the  modems  to  any  but 
illiterate  persons.     They  had  great 
difficulty  in   distinguishing   between 
things    which    their   language    con- 
founded, or  in  putting  mentally  to- 
gether things  which  it  distinguished, 
and  could  hardly  combine  the  objects 
in  nature  into  any  classes  but  those 
which  were  made  for  them  by  the 
popular  phrases  of  their  own  country ; 
or   at    least    could  not   help   fancy- 
ing those  classes  to  be  natural,  and 
all    others    arbitrary    and    artificial 
Accordingly,   scientific  investigation 
among  the  Greek  schools  of  specula- 
tion and  their  followers  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  little  more  than  a  mere 
sifting  and  analysing  of  the  notions 
attached  to  common  language.    They 
thought    that    by    determining    the 
meaning  of    words   they    could   be- 
come acquainted  with  facts.    "They 
took  for  granted,"  says  Dr.  Whewell,* 
"  that  philosophy  must  result  from  the 
relations  of  those  notions  which  are 
involved  in  the  common  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  they  proceeded  to  seek  it 
by  studying  such  notions."     In  his 
next  chapter,   Dr,  Whewell   has  so 
well  illustrated  and  exemplified  this 
erro|^   that  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  him  at  some  length. 

*  Hiii.  Ind  Sc,  book  i.  chap.  i. 


"  The  propensity  to  seek  for  prin- 
ciples in  the  common  usages  of  lan- 
guage may  be   discerned  at  a  very 
early  period.     Thus  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  a  saying  which  is  re- 
ported of  Thales,  the  founder  of  Greek 
philosophy.     When   he    was    asked, 
*  What  is  the  greatest  thing  ?'  he  re- 
plied, *  Place;  for  all  other  things  are 
in  the  world,  but  the  world  is  in  it.' 
In  Aristotle  we  have  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  mode  of  speculation.    The 
usual  point  from  which  he  starts  in 
his  inquiries  is,  that  we  tay  thus  or 
thus  in    common    language.     Thus, 
when  he  has  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  there  be,  in  any  part  of  the 
universe,  a  void,  or  space  in  which 
there  is  nothing,  he  inquires  first  in 
how  many  senses  we  say  that  one 
thing  is  in  another.     He  enumerates 
many  of  these;  we  say  the  part  is 
in  the  whole,  as  the  finger  is  in  the 
hand;    again  we  say,  the  species  is 
in  the  genus,  as  man  is  included  in 
animal ;    again,   the   government  of 
Greece  is  in  the  king;  and  various 
other  senses   are  described  and  ex- 
emplified, but  of  all  these  the  most 
proper  is  when  we  say  a  thing  is  in 
a  vessel,  and  generally  in  place.     He 
next   examines  what   place   is,   and 
comes  to  this   conclusion,   that    *if 
about  a  body  there  be  another  body 
including  it,  it  is  in  place,  and  if  not, 
not'     A  body  moves  when  it  changes 
its  place  ;  but  he  adds,  that  if  water 
be  in  a  vessel,  the  vessel  being  at  rest, 
the  parts  of  the  water  may  st^  move^ 
for  they  are  included  by  each  other ; 
so  that  while  the  whole  does  not  change 
its  place,  the  parts  may  change  their 
place  in  a  circular  order.    Proceeding 
then  to  the  question  of  a  void,  he  as 
usual  examines  the  different  senses  in 
which  the  term  is  used,  and  adopts  as 
the  most  proper,  pZoce  loithout  nuUter: 
with  no  useful  result. 

''Again,  in  a  question  oonceming 
mechanical  action,  he  says,  *  When  a 
man  moves  a  stone  by  pushing  it  with  a 
stick,  2oe  say  both  that  the  man  moves 
the  stone,  and  that  the  stick  moves  the 
stone,  but  the  latter  more  properly. 
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"Again,  we  Snd  tbs  Greek  philoso- 
phera  applying  thsniBelTei  to  extract 
theit  dogniaa  (rom  tha  most  geiiarat 
and  abstract  notions  which  they  could 
detest :  for  wouuplei  from  the  con- 
ception dE  the  Univerae  as  One  or  aa 
Many  things.     The;  tried  to  deter- 


mine I 


vfar 


IS  that  of  a 
whole,  of  parts,  of  number,  of  limits, 
of  place,  of  beginning  ur  end,  of  full 
or  void,  of  rest,  or  motion,  i^  cause 
and  ctfcct,  and  the  lilce.  The  ona- 
lyeis  o(  Buch  conceptions  with  such 
a  view  occupies,  for  inBtonce,  aloiuat 
the  whole  of  Aristotle's  Treatise  on 
the  Mearens." 

The  following  paragraph  merits  par- 
ticular attention  : — "  Another  mode 
oE  reasoning,  very  widely  applied  in 
these  attempts,  was  the  docfi-ine  nf 
amtraritlia,  in  which  it  was  assumed 
that  ad]ectivi»  or  aubetances  which 
are  in  common  language,  or  in  some 
almtract  mode  of  conception,  opposed 
to  each  other,  must  point  at  some 
fundnmenta!  antithesis  in  nature, 
wliich  it  is  important  to  study.  Thus 
Aristotle  says  that  the  Pythagoreans, 
from  the  cuntraets  which  number 
suggi'ats,  collected  ten  principles  — 
Limited  and  Unlimited,  Udd  and 
Even,  One  and  Many,  Kight  and 
Left,  Male  and  Female,  Best  and 
Motion,  Straight  and  Curved,  Light 
and  Darltness,  Good  and  Evil,  Square 
and  Oblong.  .  .  .  Aristotle  himself 
deduced  the  doctrine  of  four  elements 
nnd  other  dogmas  by  oppositions  of 
the  same  kind," 

0(  the  manner  in  which,  from  pre- 
niiKes  obtained  in  this  way,  the  ancients 
attempted  to  deduce  lawH  of  nature, 
an  example  is  given  in  the  some  work 
a  few  pages  farther  on.  "  Aristotle 
decides  that  there  is  no  void  on  such 
arguments  as  this.  In  a  void  there 
could  be  uo  difference  of  up  and 
down  ;  far  as  in  nothing  there  are  no 


differe 


I   then 


I  \mt  a  void  i 


privation  or  negati 
merely  a  privation  or  negaUon  of 
mutter ;  therefore,  in  a  void,  bodies 
could  not  tnova  up  and  down,  which 


1  their  nature  to  do.  It  is  easily 
{Dr.  WhswcJl  vEiygustlyodds} 
Buch  a  mode  of  reasoning  ele- 
the  familiar  forms  of  langiuige 
and  the  intellectual  connections  of 
terms  to  a  supremacy  over  facts, 
making  tnith  depend  upon  whether 
terms  are  or  are  not  privative,  and 
whether  we  say  that  bodies  fall  nolu- 
ralln" 

The  propensity  to  assume  that  the 
some  relations  obtain  between  objects 
themselves  which  obtain  between  our 
ideas  of  them  ia  here  Been  in  the  ex- 
treme stage  of  its  developmenL  For 
the  mode  of  philosophising  exempli- 
fied in  the  foregoing  instances  assumes 
no  less  than  that  the  proper  way  of 
arriving  at  knowledge  of  nature  ia  to 
study  nature  itself  subjectively ;  to 
apply  our  observation  and  analysis 
not  to  the  facts,  but  to  the  oomman 
notions  entertained  of  the  facts. 

Many  other  equally  striking  ex- 
amples may  be  given  of  the  tendency 
to  assume  that  things  which  Eot  the 
convenience  of  common  life  ore  placed 
in  different  cisskes,  must  differ  in 
every  respect.  Of  this  nature  was 
the  noiversol  and  deeply-rooted  pre- 
judice of  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  celestial  and  terrebtria! 
phenomena  must  bo  easentlolly  dif- 
ferent, and  could  in  no  manner  or 
degree  depend  on  the  same  laws.  Of 
the  SHinu  kind,  alao,  was  the  prejudioe 
against  which  Bacon  contended,  th]it 
"  1  couli!  be 

n:  "Cal- 
ortmsolisetignistotngenere  diEferru; 
ne  aoilioet  homines  putont  se  per  opera 
ignis,  aliiiuid  simile  iis  qu)e  in  No- 
turafiimt,  educereet  formare  posse:  " 
and  again,  "  Compoaitionem  tantum 
opus  Homiuia,  Mistionem  vero  opna 
Bolius  Natune  esse :  ne  scilicet  homi- 
nes sperent  aliquom  ex  arte  Corpotum 
naturalium  generationem  aut  tratis- 
"  *  The  grand  diatinc- 
nt  scientific  specu- 
lolont 
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Bible  foundation  in  the  appearances 
themBelves,  was  doubtless  greatly  re- 
commended to  adoption  by  its  con- 
formity to  this  prejudice. 

§  7.  From  the  fundamental  error  of 
the  scientific  inquirers  of  antiquity 
we  pass,  by  a  natural  association,  to  a 
scarcely  less  fundamental  one  of  their 
great  rival  and  successor,  Bacon.  It 
has  excited  the  surprise  of  philoso- 
phers that  the  detailed  system  of  in- 
ductive logic  which  this  extraordinary 
man  laboured  to  construct  has  been 
turned  to  so  little  direct  use  by  subse- 
quent inquirers,  having  neither  con- 
tinued, except  in  a  few  of  its  gene- 
ralities, to  be  recognised  as  a  theory, 
nor  having  conducted  in  practice  to 
any  great  scientific  results.  But  this, 
though  not  unfrequently  remarked, 
has  scarcely  received  any  plausible 
explanation ;  and  some  indeed  have 
preferred  to  assert  that  all  rules  of 
induction  are  useless,  rather  than  sup- 
pose that  Bacon's  rules  are  grounded 
on  an  insufficient  analysis  of  the  in- 
ductive process.  Such,  however,  will 
be  seen  to  be  the  fact,  as  soon  as  it  is 
considered  that  Bacon  entirely  over- 
looked Plurality  of  Causes.  All  his 
rules  tacitly  imply  the  assumption, 
\  so  contrary  to  £^  we  now  know  of 
nature,  that  a  phenomenon  cannot 
have  more  than  one  cause. 

When  he  is  inquiring  into  what  he 
terms  the  forma  calidi  aut  frigidi, 
gravis  aut  levis^  sicci  aut  humidi,  and 
the  like,  he  never  for  an  instant 
doubts  that  there  is  some  one  thing, 
some  invariable  condition  or  set  of 
conditions,  which  is  present  in  all 
cases  of  heat  or  cold,  or  whatever 
other  phenomenon  he  is  considering  ; 
the  only  difficulty  being  to  find  what 
it  is,  which  accordingly  he  tries  to  do 
by  a  process  of  elimination,  rejecting 
or  excluding,  by  negative  instances, 
whatever  is  not  the  forma  or  cause,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  what  is.  But  that 
this  forma  or  cause  is  oine  thing,  and 
that  it  is  the  same  in  all  hot  objects, 
he  has  no  more  doubt  of  than  another 
person  has  that  there  is  always  some 


cause  or  other.  In  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  it  could  not  be  neces- 
sary, even  if  we  had  not  already 
treated  so  fully  of  the  question,  to 
point  out  how  widely  thif;  supposition 
is  at  variance  with  the  truth.  It  is 
particularly  unfortunate  for  Baoon 
that,  falling  into  this  error,  he  should 
have  fixed  almost  exclusively  upon  a 
class  of  inquiries  in  which  it  was 
especially  fatal ;  namely,  inquiries 
into  the  causes  of  the  sensible  qua- 
lities of  objects.  For  his  assump- 
tion, groundless  in  every  case,  is  false 
in  a  peculiar  degree  with  respect  to 
those  sensible  qualities.  In  regard  to 
scarcely  any  of  them  has  it  been 
found  possible  to  trace  any  unity  of 
cause,  any  set  of  conditions  invari- 
ably accompanying  the  quality.  The 
conjunctions  of  such  qualities  with 
one  another  constitute  the  variety  of 
Kinds  in  which,  as  already  remarked, 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  trace 
any  law.  Bacon  was  seeking  for  what 
did  not  exist.  The  phenomenon  of 
which  he  sought  for  the  one  cause 
has  oftenest  no  cause  at  all,  and  when 
it  has,  depends  (as  far  as  hitherto 
ascertained)  on  an  unassignable  va- 
riety of  distinct  causes. 

And  on  this  rock  every  one  must 
split  who  represents  to  himself  as  the 
first  and  fundamental  problem  of 
science  to  ascertain  what  is  the  cause 
of  a  given  effect,  rather  than  what 
are  the  effects  of  a  given  cause;  It 
was  shown,  in  an  early  stage  of  our 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Induction,* 
how  much  more  ample  are  tiie  re- 
sources which  science  commands  ic^ 
the  latter  than  for  the  former  inquiry, 
since  it  is  upon  the  latter  only  that 
we  can  throw  any  direct  li^t  by 
means  of  experiment ;  the  power  of 
artificially  producing  an  effect  im- 
plying a  previous  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  of  its  causes.  If  we  du- 
cover  the  causes  of  effects,  it  is  gene- 
rally by  having  previously  discovered 
the  effects  of  causes ;  the  greatest 
skill  in  devising  crucial  instances  for 

*  Supra,  book  ilL  ch.  vii  |  4. 
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the  former  purpose  may  only  end,  na 
Bacon'g  pbyiiicBl  inquirien  did,  in  no 
ri«ult  lit  otL  Woa  it  thHt  his  euger- 
iiesR  to  scquiro  tbe  power  of  prodao- 
ing  for  iDsn's  bmefiteffecta  of  pntoti- 
(TsJ  importance  to  humui  life  reader- 
ing  bim  impatient  oi  pursaing  that 
end  by  a  circiritouB  rotite,  mode  even 
hiin,  the  cTiampioa  of  esperioierit,  pre- 
f(ir  the  direot  mode,  tViough  one  of 
mere  abserTiitioii,  to  tbe  HidirecC,  iii 
which  alone  esperiment  wan  poB- 
Bible?  Or  had  even  Baoon  not  en- 
tirely eleired  his  mind  from  the 
notion  of  tbe  ancientB,  that  "i«mni 
coguosoere  ewuia*  "  waa  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  philoeophy,  and  that  to  inquire 
into  the  tffeeU  of  things  belonged  to 
nercile  anil  uieabanical  artsT 

It  it  north  renurking  that,  while 
the  only  eiftdent  mode  of  cultivatiitg 
speculKtiTe  Bcience  n'os  missed  from 
!Lii  undoH  CDDtempt  of  mannitl  opera 
tions,  the  foUe  apocnlatite  viewa  thus 
engendered  gave  m  their  tnm  a  false 
direction  to  Buoh  practioal  and  me- 
chanical ftimt  as  were  «uffoied  to  ex  int. 
The  assumption  universal  among  the 
uicientH  and  in  tbe  Middle  Ages,  thnt 
there  were  prineijiUa  of  beat  and  cold, 
dryneSB  and  moisture,  jic,  led  directly 
to  n  belief  in  alchemy ;  in  a  tranu- 
mntation  of  8Ul»taticeii,  a  change  f  lum 
one  Kind  into  another.  Why  should 
itnotbepoaibletantoliegald!  Each 
of  the  characteiititic  properties  of  gold 
bsB  its  forma,  its  esaence.  Its  set  of 
conditiona,  wbich  if  wa  could  discover, 
and  learn  bow  to  realiee,  wa  could 
aiiperinduce  that  particular  property 
upon  any  other  nibatanee,  upon  wood, 
or  iron,  or  lime,  or  clay.  If,  then, 
wp  could  effect  this  with  respect  to 
evury  one  of  tbe  esasntial  properties 
o(  the  precioiu  metal,  we  ahonld  have 
converted  the  other  aubataiice  into 
gold.  Nor  did  this,  it  once  the  pre- 
mises were  granted,  appear  to  traoJi- 
cend  the  rool  powers  of  mankind.  For 
doily  experience  ahowud  that  almoat 
every  one  of  the  distinotive  Bensible 
properties  of  any  object,  ita  consist- 

ita  shape,  admitted  of  being  totally 


changed  bif  fire,  or  water,  or  soma 
other  chemical  agent  The/onniEof 
all  those  quaiitiaB  seeming,  therefore, 
to  be  witbin  human  power  either  to 
produce  or  to  annihilate,  not  only  did 
the  transinutatton  of  subatanccB  ap- 
pear abstractedly  poasiblo,  but  the  em- 
ployment of  the  power,  at  our  choice, 
for  practical  ends,  seemed  by  no  maana 
hopelesa." 

A  prejudice,  universal  in  tbeanuient 
world,  and  from  whioh  Bacon  woa  so 
far  from  being  free,  that  it  pervaded 
and  vitiated  Uie  whole  practical  part 
of  his  aystem  of  logic,  may  with  good 
reason  be  ranked  Ugh  in  the  order  oF 
fallacies  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

%  S.  There  remains  one  A  priori 
fallacy  or  natural  prejudice,  the  roost 
deeply-rooted,  perho.|ia,  of  all  which 
we  have  enumerated  :  one  which  not 
only  reigned  supreme  in  the  ancient 
world,  but  still  poaaeuH^  almost  un- 
disputed dominion  over  many  of  tbe 
most  cultivated  minds ;  and  some  of 
the  mc»t  remarkable  of  the  numerous 
inatances  by  which  I  shall  think  it 
necEBBary  lo  eiemplify  it  will  be 
taken  from  recent  thinkers.  This  is, 
that  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon 
must,  or  at  least  pToiably  will,  re- 
semble the  phenomenon  itself. 

Conformably  to  what  we  have  before 
remarked  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence, 
this  faUacy  might  without  muoh  im- 
propriety have  been  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent doss,  among  Fallacies  of  Gane- 
ralisation  ;  fror  experience  does  afford 
a  certain  degree  of  countenance  to  the 
•aaumptiou.  The  cause  does,  in  VG17 
many  cases,  resemble  its  elFeot ;  like 
produces  like.  Many  phenomena  have 
a  direot  tendency  to  perpetnate  their 
own  existence,  or  to  give  rise  to  other 
phenomena  wmilartu  themselves.  Not 
to  mention  forms  actually  moulded 


•It  if 


mrtily  needful  It 
liarainMndedto 


pcric^or 
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on  one  another,  as  impressibns  on  wax 
and  the  like,  in  which  the  closest  re- 
semblance between  the  efifect  and  its 
cause  is  the  very  law  of  the  pheno- 
menon ;  all  motion  tends  to  continue 
itself,  with  its  own  velocity,  and  in  its 
own  original  direction;  and  the  mo- 
tion of  one  body  tends  to  set  others 
in  motion,  which  is  indeed  the  most 
common  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
motions  of  bodies  originate.  We  need 
scarcely  refer  to  contagion,  fermen- 
tation, and  the  like  ;  or  to  the  pro- 
duction of  effects  by  the  growth  or 
expansion  of  a  germ  or  rudiment  re- 
sembling on  a  smaller  scale  the  com- 
pleted phenomenon,  as  in  the  growth 
of  a  plant  or  animal  from  an  embryo, 
that  embryo  itself  deriving  its  origin 
from  another  plant  or  animal  of  the 
same  kind.  Again,  the  thoughts  or 
reminiscences  which  are  effects  of  our 
past  sensations  resemble  those  sen- 
sations ;  feelings  produce  similar  feel- 
ings by  the  way  of  sympathy ;  acts 
produce  similar  acts  by  involuntary  or 
voluntary  imitation.  With  so  many 
appearances  in  its  favour,  no  wonder 
if  a  presumption  naturally  grew  up 
that  causes  must  necessarily  resemble 
their  effects,  and  that  like  could  only 
be  produced  by  like. 

This  principle  of  fallacy  has  usually 
presided  over  the  fantastical  attempts 
to  influence  the  course  of  nature  by 
conjectural  means,  the  choice  of  which 
was  not  directed  by  previous  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  The  guess  al- 
most always  fixed  upon  some  means 
which  possessed  features  of  real  or 
apparent  resemblance  to  the  end  in 
view.  If  a  charm  was  wanted,  as  by 
Ovid's  Medea,  to  prolong  life,  all  long- 
lived  animals,  or  what  were  esteemed 
such,  were  collected  and  brewed  into 
a  broth : — 

....  nee  defuit  iUic 
Squamea    Ciuyphii    tenuis    membrana 

chelydri 
Vivacisque  jecur  cervi :  quibus  iusuper 

addit 
Ora   captitque   novem   comicis    saecula 

passe. 

A  similar  notion  was  embodied  in 
the  celebrated  medical  theory  called  | 


the  "  Doctrine  of  Signatures,"  "  which 
is  no  less,"  says  Dr.  Paris,*  ^than  a 
belief  that  every  natural   substance 
which  possesses  any  medicinal  virtue 
indicates  by   an  obvious  and   well- 
marked  external  character  the  disease 
for  which  it  is  a  remedy,  or  the  object 
for  which   it  should  be  employed." 
This  outward  character  was  generally 
some  feature  of  resemblance,  real  or 
fantastical,  either  to  the  effect  it  was\ 
supposed  to  produce,  or  to  the  pheno- 
menon   over    which  its  power    was 
thought  to  be  exercised.     "  Thus  the 
lungs  of  a  fox  must  be  a  specific  for 
asthma,   because  that  animal  is  re- 
markable for  its  strong  powers  of  re- 
spiration.    Turmeric  has  a  brilliant 
yellow  colour,  which  indicates  that  it 
has  the  power  of  curing  the  jaundice ; 
for  the  same  reason,  poppies  must  re- 
lieve diseases  of  the  heieul ;  Agaricus 
those  of  the  bladder ;  Cassia  fistula 
the  affections  of  the  intestines,  and 
Aristolochia    the    disorders    of     the 
uterus :    the    polished    surface    and 
stony   hardness  which  so  eminently 
characterise  the  seeds  of  the  Litho- 
spermum  officinale   (common   grom- 
well)  were  deemed  a  certain  indica- 
tion of  their  efficacy  in  calculous  and 
gravelly  disorders ;  for  a  similar  rea- 
son, the  roots  of  the  Saxifraga  granu- 
lata  (white  saxifrage)  gained  reputa- 
tion in  the  cure  of  the  same  disease ; 
and  the  Euphrasia  (eye -bright)  ac- 
quired fame  as  an  application  in  com- 
plaints of  the  eye,  because  it  exhibits 
a  black  spot  in  its  corolla  resembling 
the  pupil.    The  bloodstone,  the  Helio- 
tropium  of  the  ancients,  from  the  occa- 
sional  small  specks  or  points  of  a 
blood-red  colour  exhibited  on  its  green 
surface,  is  even  at  this  very  day  em- 
ployed in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland  to  stop  a  bleeding  from  the 
nose;  and  nettle-tea  continues  a  popu- 
lar remedy  for  the  cure  of  UrUoaria, 
It  is  also  asserted  that  some  substances 
bear  the  signatures  of  the  humours, 
as  the  petids  of  the  red  rose  that  of 
the  blood,  and  the  roots  of  rhubarb 

*  PhannaeUogia,  p.  43-45. 
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and  the  flowers  of  saffron  that  of  the 
bile." 

The  early  speculations  respecting 
the  chemical  composition  of  bodies 
were  rendered  abortive  by  no  circum- 
stance more  than  by  their  invariably 
taking  for  granted  that  the  properties 
of  the  elements  must  resemble  those 
/  of  the  compounds  which  were  formed 
from  them. 

To  descend  to  more  modern  in- 
stances ;  it  was  long  thought,  and 
was  stoutly  maintained  by  the  Carte- 
sians, and  even  by  Leibnitz,  against 
the  Newtonian  system,  (nor  did  New- 
ton himself,  as  we  have  seen,  contest 
the  assumption,  but  eluded  it  by  an 
arbitrary  hypothesis,)  that  nothing 
(of  a  physical  nature  at  least)  could 
account  for  motion  except  previous 
motion ;  the  impulse  or  impact  of 
some  other  body.  It  was  very  long 
before  the  scientific  world  could  pre- 
vail upon  itself  to  admit  attraction 
and  repulsion  (t.c.  spontaneous  ten- 
dencies of  particles  to  approach  or 
recede  from  one  another)  as  ultimate 
laws,  no  more  requiring  to  be  ac- 
counted for  than  impulse  itself,  if 
indeed  the  latter  were  not,  in  truth, 
resolvable  into  the  former.  From  the 
same  source  arose  the  innumerable 
hypotheses  devised  to  explain  those 
classes  of  motion  which  appeared  more 
mysterious  than  others  because  there 
was  no  obvious  mode  of  attributing 
them  to  impulse  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
voluntary  motions  of  the  hmnan  body. 
Such  were  the  interminable  systems 
of  vibrations  propagated  along  the 
nerves,  or  animal  spirits  rushing  up 
and  down  between  the  muscles  and 
the  brain,  which,  if  the  facts  could 
have  been  proved,  would  have  been 
an  important  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  physiological  laws ;  but  the 
mere  invention  or  arbitrary  supposi- 
tion of  them  could  not,  unless  by  the 
strongest  delusion,  be  supposed  to 
render  the  phenomena  of  animal  life 
more  comprehensible  or  less  mysteri- 
ous. Nothing,  however  seemed  satis- 
factory but  to  make  out  that  motion 
was  caused  by  motion  ;  by  something 


like  itself.  If  it  was  not  one  kind  of 
motion,  it  must  be  another.  In  like 
manner  it  was  supposed  that  the 
physical  qualities  of  objects  must 
arise  from  some  similar  quality,  or 
perhaps  only  some  quality  bearing 
the  same  name,  in  the  particles  or 
atoms  of  which  the  objects  were  com- 
posed ;  that  a  sharp  taste,  for  ex- 
ample, must  arise  from  sharp  par- 
ticles. And  reversing  the  inference, 
the  effects  produced  by  a  phenomenon 
must,  it  was  supposed,  resemble  in 
their  physical  attributes  the  pheno-| 
menon  itself.  The  influences  of  the 
planets  were  supposed  to  be  analo-, 
gous  to  their  visible  peculiarities : 
Mars,  being  of  a  red  colour,  portended 
fire  and  slaughter,  and  the  like. 

Passing  from  physics  to  meta- 
physics, we  may  notice  among  the 
most  remarkable  fruits  of  this  d 
priori  fallacy  two  closely  analogous 
theories,  employed  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  the  world  of  mind, 
and  that  of  matter :  the  species  sen- 
sibUes  of  the  Epicureans,  and  the 
modem  doctrine  of  perception  by 
means  of  ideas.  These  theories  are, 
indeed,  probably,  indebted  for  their' 
existence  not  solely  to  the  fallacy  in 
question,  but  to  that  fallacy  combined 
with  another  natural  prejudice  already 
adverted  to,  that  a  thing  cannot  act 
where  it  is  not.  In  both  doctrines 
it  is  assumed  that  the  phenomenon 
which  takes  place  in  us  when  we  see 
or  touch  an  object,  and  which  we 
regard  as  an  effect  of  that  object,  or 
rather  of  its  presence  to  our  oi^ns, 
must  of  necessity  resemble  ver^'  closely 
the  outward  object  itself.  To  fulfil 
this  condition,  the  Epicureans  mip- 
posed  that  objects  were  constantly 
projecting  in  all  directions  impal- 
pable images  of  themselves,  which 
entered  at  the  eyes  and  penetrated 
to  the  mind ;  while  modem  meta- 
physicians, though  they  rejected  this 
hypothesis,  agreed  in  deeming  it  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  not  the  thing, 
itself,  but  a  mental  image  or  repre- 
sentation of  it,  was  the  direct  object 
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of  peroeption.  Dr.  Beid  had  to  em- 
ploy a  world  of  argument  and  illus- 
tration to  familiarise  people  with  the 
truth  that  the  sensations  or  impres- 
sions on  our  minds  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  copies  of,  or  bear  any  re- 
semblance to,  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce them ;  in  opposition  to  the 
natural  prejudice  which  led  people 
to  assimilate  the  action  of  bodies 
upon  our  senses,  and  through  them 
upon  our  minds,  to  the  transfer  of 
a  given  form  from  one  object  to  an- 
other by  actual  moulding.  The  works 
of  Dr.  Reid  are  even  now  the  most 
effectual  course  of  study  for  detaching 
the  mind  from  the  prejudice  of  which 
this  was  an  example.  And  the  value 
of  the  service  which  he  thus  rendered 
to  popular  philosophy  is  not  much 
diminished  although  we  may  hold,  with 
Brown,  that  he  went  too  far  in  im- 
puting the  "ideal  theory,"  as  an 
actual  tenet,  to  the  generality  of  the 
philosophers  who  preceded  him,  and 
especially  to  Locke  and  Hume ;  for 
if  they  did  not  themselves  consciously 
fall  into  the  error,  unquestionably  they 
often  led  their  readers  into  it. 

The  prejudice  that  the  conditions 
of  a  phenomenon  must  resemble  the 
phenomenon  is  occasionally  exagger- 
ated, at  least  verbally,  into  a  still 
more  palpable  absurdity;  the  condi- 
tions of  the  thing  are  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  the  very  thing  itself.  In 
Bacon's,  model  inquiry,  which  occu- 
pies so  great  a  space  in  the  Novum 
Organunif  the  inquisUio  in  formam 
calidi,  the  conclusion  which  he  fav- 
ours is  that  heat  is  a  kind  of  motion  ; 
meaning  of  course  not  the  feeling  of 
heat,  but  the  conditions  of  the  feel- 
ing; meaning,  therefore,  only  that 
whenever  there  is  heat,  there  must 
first  be  a  particular  kind  of  motion  ; 
but  he  makes  no  distinction  in  his 
language  between  these  two  ideas, 
expressing  himself  as  if  heat,  and  the 
conditions  of  heat,  were  one  and  the 
same  thing.  So  the  elder  Darwin,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Zoonomiaf  says, 
**The  word  idea  has  various  mean- 
ings in  the  writers  of  metaphysics  : 


it  is  here  used  simply  for  those  no- 
tions of  external  things  which  our 
organs  of  sense  bring  us  acquainted 
with  originally,*'  (thus  far  the  pro- 
position, though  vague,  is  unexcep- 
tionable in  meaning,)  "  and  is  defined 
a  contraction,  a  motion,  or  configura- 
tion of  the  fibres  which  constitute 
the  immediate  organ  of  sense."  Our 
notions  a  configuration  of  the  fibres  ! 
What  kind  of  logician  must  he  be 
who  thinks  that  a  phenomenon  is  de- 
fined  to  he  the  condition  on  which  he 
supposes  it  to  depend  ?  Accordingly 
he  says  soon  after,  not  that  our  ideas 
are  caused  by,  or  consequent  on,  cer- 
tain organic  phenomena,  but  "our 
ideas  are  animal  motions  of  the  organs 
of  sense."  And  this  confusion  runs 
through  the  four  volumes  of  the  Zoono- 
mia  ;  the  reader  never  knows  whether 
the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  effect, 
or  of  its  supposed  cause ;  of  the 
idea,  a  state  of  mental  consciousness, 
or  of  the  state  of  the  nerves  and 
brain  which  he  considers  it  to  pre- 
suppose. 

I  have  given  a  variety  of  instances 
in  which  the  natural  prejudice,  that 
causes  and  their  effects  must  resemble 
one  another,  has  operated  in  practice 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  serious  errors.  I 
shall  now  go  further,  and  produce 
from  writings  even  of  the  present  or 
very  recent  times,  instances  in  which 
this  prejudice  is  laid  down  as  an  es- 
tablished principle.  M.  Victor  Con- 
sin,  in  the  last  of  his  celebrated  lec- 
tures on  Locke,  enunciates  the  maxim 
in  the  following  unqualified  teims  : 
"  Tout  ce  qui  est  vrai  de  Teffet,  est 
vrai  de  la  cause."  A  doctrine  to  which, 
unless  in  some  peculiar  and  technical 
meaning  of  the  words  cause  and  effect, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any  per- 
son would  literally  adhere ;  but  he  who 
could  so  write  must  be  far  enough  from 
seeing  that  the  very  reverse  mi^ht 
be  the  effect ;  that  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  the  supposition  that  no 
one  property  which  is  true  of  the  effect 
might  be  true  of  the  cause.  Without 
going  quite  so  far  in  point  of  expres- 
sion, Coleridge,  in  his  Biographia  LiU* 
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(•affirms  a*  lui "eviileiit  trutli," 
that  "the  law  of  cauulity  holds  unty 
betwi^n      honuigeneauB    thinga,    i,e. 


liave  110  ci.iiimon  proiierty,  miud  onn- 
iiuC  nut  iijuii  matter,  nor  mOittBr  upon 
mind.  ^\'b]Lt  ia  tbis  but  the  d  priori 
fnJlaey  of  which  we  are  apeakiuj;;  T 
The  dootrini^  like  niany  others  of 
Colerid^re,  ig  taken  from  SpinoM,  in 
the  firat  book  of  wbi»e  HlbitM  {De 
Ufa)  it  standa  aa  the  Third  Pcvpud- 
tiuii,  "Qnte  rHH  nihil  conimane  inter 
HB  habent,  eiuum  una  alteriua  caoaa 
ease  Don  potSHt,"  and  is  there  proved 
from  two  BO-called  Bxioma,  eqmilly 
gratuitous  with  itielf ;  but  Spinoza, 
liver  Hjatelnaticiilly  oonsi»tent,  pur- 
Bued  the  doatrine  to  its  inevitoblt: 
oineequence,  the  materiiJity  of  Qod. 


The  s 
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liilitj  lud  the  ingenious  and  Bubtle 
mind  ol  Leibnitz  to  liiii  celebrated 
iluctrine  of  a  pre-established  har- 
niony.  He,  too,  thociglit  that  mind 
could  not  act  upon  matter,  nor  mat- 
ter upon  mind,  aiid  that  the  two, 
therefore,  must  have  been  arranged 
by  their  Maker  like  two  etocka,  which, 
though  unianmeuted  with  one  another, 
strike  Himultaneoiisty,  and  alnays 
point  to  the  aauie  hour.  Malebranoha'a 
iquaUy  famous  theory  of  Oocauonai 
Causes  was  another  fonn  of  the  same 
cunception  :  instead  of  supposing  the 
clocks  ori{jinally  arranged  to  strike 
together,  be  held  that  wheu  the  one 
strikes,  God  iuterposes,  and  mokes 
the  other  strike  in  correspondence 
with  it. 

Descartes,  in  like  manner,  whose 
works  are  a  rich  mine  of  almost  every 
description  of  li  priori  fallacy,  aays 
that  the  Efiicietit  Cause  must  at  least 
have  all  the  perfeuUons  of  the  eflect, 
and  for  this  singular  reason  :  "Si 
enim  ponomua  aliquid  in  ided  ropeiin 
quod  non  fuerit  in  ejus  cbus&,  hoc 
igitur  habct  a  nibilo ;  "  of  which  it  ia 


scarcely  a  parody  to  say,  that  if  there 
be  pep]>er  in  the  soup  there  must  b« 
pepper  in  the  cook  who  made  it,  sinee 
otherwise  the  pepper  would  be  with- 
out a  oauae.  A  similar  fallacy  ia  com- 
mitted by  Cicero  in  his  second  book 
De  FinUm;  where,  speaking  in  his 
own  person  at^oinat  the  Epicurean^ 
he  charges  them  with  inconaiatency 
in  aaying  that  the  pleaaures  of  the 
mind  had  their  origin  from  those  of 
the  bixly,  and  yet  that  the  former 
were  more  valuable,  an  if  the  eSect 
could  Burpass  the  causa.  "  Animi 
vuliiptna  oritur  propter  voluptatem 
cocpoi-is,  et  major  est  aniioi  voluptas 
quam  corpons  f  ita  fit  ut  gratolator, 
lietiur  sit  i^uam  is  oui  gratulatur." 
Even  that,  surely,  is  not  an  impos- 
sibility :  a  peraon'fl  good  fortune  has 
often  given  niore  plesaure  to  others 
than  it  gave  to  the  perann  himself. 

Descartes,  with  no  leas  readineas, 
applies  tlie  same  principle  the  con- 
verse way,  and  infers  the  nature  of 
the  effects  from  the  aaaumption  that 
they  must,  in  this  or  that  property  or 
in  nil  their  properties,  r«»i:inl;je  tbeir 
cause.  To  this  class  belong  his  specu- 
lationa,  and  those  of  so  many  others 
after  him,  tending  to  infer  the  order 
of  the  universe,  not  frum  obaervation, 
but  by  it  prinri  reasoning  from  sup- 
poaed  qualities  of  the  Godhead.  This 
sort  of  inference  won  probably  never 
carried  to  a  greater  length  tlian  it 
was  in  one  particular  instance  by 
Deacartea,  when,  as  a  proof  of  one 
of  hia  physical  principles,  that  the 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  universe 
is  invariable,  he  bad  recourse  to  the 
immutability  of  the  Divine  Natore. 
KfSBoning  of  a  very  similar  character 

as  it  was  in  hie  time,  and  does  duty 
largely  as  a  means  o£  fencing  off  dis- 
agreeable conclusions.  Writers  bave 
not  yet  ceased  to  oppose  tbe  theory 
of  divine  benevolence  to  the  evidence 
of  physical  facts,  to  (he  principle  of 
population,  for  eiainple.  And  people 
seem  in  general  to  think  that  ihey 
have  used  a  very  powerful  argument 
when  they  have  said,  that  to  suppose 
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Bome  proposition  true,  would  be  a  re- 
flection on  the  goodness  or  wisdom 
of  the  Deity.  Put  into  the  simplest 
possible  terms,  their  argument  is,  *'If 
it  had  depended  on  me,  I  would  not 
have  made  the  proposition  true,  there- 
fore it  is  not  true."  Put  into  other 
words  it  stands  thus :  "  Grod  is  per- 
fect, therefore  (what  I  think)  perfec- 
tion must  obtain  in  nature.'*  But 
since  in  reality  every  one  feels  that 
nature  is  very  far  from  perfect,  the 
doctrine  is  never  applied  consistently. 
It  furnishes  an  argument  which  (like 
many  others  of  a  similar  character) 
people  like  to  appeal  to  when  it  makes 
for  their  own  side.  Nobody  is  con- 
vinced by  it,  but  each  appears  to 
think  that  it  puts  religion  on  his  side 
of  the  question,  and  that  it  is  a  useful 
weapon  of  offence  for  wounding  an 
adversary. 

Although  several  other  varieties  of 
d  priori  fallacy  might  probably  be 
added  to  those  here  specified,  these 
are  all  against  which  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  give  any  special  caution.  Our 
object  is  to  open,  vnthout  attempting 
or  affecting  to  exhaust,  the  subject. 
Having  illustrated,  therefore,  this 
first  class  of  Fallacies  at  sufficient 
length,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  second. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FALLACIES  OF  OBSBBVATION. 

§  I.  From  the  fallacies  which  are 
properly  Prejudices,  or  presumptions 
antecedent  to,  and  superseding  proof, 
we  pass  to  those  which  lie  in  the 
incorrect  performance  of  the  proving 
process.  And  as  Proof,  in  its  widest 
extent,  embraces  one  or  more,  or  all, 
of  three  processes.  Observation,  Gene- 
ralisation, and  Deduction,  we  shall 
consider  in  their  order  the  errors 
capable  of  being  committed  in  these 
three  operations.  And  first,  of  the 
first  mentioned. 

A  fallacy  of  misobservation  may 
be  either  negative  or  positive  ;  either 
Non-observation  or  Mal-observation. 


It  IB  non -observation  when  all  the 
error  consists  in  overlooking  or  ne- 
glecting facts  or  particulars  which 
ought  to  have  been  observed.  It  is 
mal-observation  when  something  is 
not  simply  unseen,  but  seen  wrong  ; 
when  the  fact  or  phenomenon,  instead 
of  being  recognised  for  what  it  is 
in  reality,  is  mistaken  for  something 
else. 

§  2.  Non-observation  may  either 
take  place  by  overlooking  instances, 
or  by  overlooking  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  given  instance.  If 
we  were  to  conclude  that  a  fortune- 
teller was  a  true  prophet,  from  not 
adverting  to  the  cases  in  which  his 
predictions  had  been  falsified  by  the  -^ 
event,  this  would  be  non-observation 
of  instances ;  but  if  we  overlooked 
or  remained  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
in  cases  where  the  predictions  had 
been  fulfilled,  he  had  been  in  collusion  ^ 
with  some  one  who  had  given  him  h 
the  information  on  which  they  were 
grounded,  this  would  be  non-observa- 
tion of  circumstances. 

The  former  case,  in  so  far  as  the 
act  of  induction  from  insufficient  evi- 
dence is  concerned,  does  not  fall  under 
this  second  class  of  Fallacies,  but 
under  the  third,  Fallacies  of  Genera- 
lisation. In  every  such  case,  however, 
there  are  two  defects  or  errors  instead 
of  one :  there  is  the  error  of  treating 
the  insufficient  evidence  as  if  it  were 
sufficient,  which  is  a  Fallacy  of  the 
third  class ;  and  there  is  the  insuffi- 
ciency itself,  the  not  having  better 
evidence ;  which,  when  such  evidence, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  othQf  in- 
stances, were  to  be  had,  is  Non- 
observation  ;  and  the  erroneous  infer- 
ence, so  far  as  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  this  cause,  is  a  Fallacy  of  the 
second  class. 

It  belongs  not  to  our  purpose  to 
treat  of  non-observation  as  arising 
from  casual  inattention,  from  generid 
slovenliness  of  mental  habits,  want  of 
due  practice  in  the  use  of  the  observ- 
ing faculties,  or  insufficient  interest 
in  the  subject.     The  question  per* 
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Htancea,   or  of  circumgtancea  in  ao; 

tacape  the  nutice  of  obBervara  gene- 
rally— uf  mankind  at  large. 


liured  and  recorded  than  those  on  the 
othec,  eepeciitlly  if  there  be  any  Btriing 
iiiiitive  to  preserve  tba  maniory  of  the 
tirat,  but  not  of  the  latter,  theee  last 
are  likely  to  be  overlooked,  nnd  escape 
the  obBerration  of  the  maea  of  man- 
This  ia  the  rsc<ignised 


of  tl 


credit 


given 


e  of 


aanjcl 


.)f  inipostora — to  quack  dootoi 
furiune -tellers  iu  all  agea,  to  toe 
"  cunning  inan '' of  modem  times,  and 
the  oracles  of  old.  Fev  have  con- 
xidered  the  extent  to  which  this  faJ- 
1^  operates  in  practiiie,  even  in  the 
tetth  of  the  most  palpable  D^ative 
evidence.  A  striking  example  of  it 
is  the  faith  which  the  imeducated 
portion  uf  the  agricultural  claBaes,  iu 
this  and  other  countriea,  continue  to 
repose  ■□  iAiE  propbeciea  as  to  weather 
supplied  by  almanac-makers,  though 
every  seaaou  affords  to  them  niime- 
loMB  ciuea  of  completely  erroneona 
prediction  ;  but  as  every  season  also 
fumishea  some  caaas  in  which  the 
prediction  is  fulfilled,  this  is  enough 
Ui  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  prophet 
with  people  who  do  not  reSeot  on  the 
iiumlwr  of  inntancBs  raqnisita  for 
what  we  have  culled,  iu  our  induc- 
tive teiminology,  the  Elimination  of 
Chance ;  since  a  certain  number  of 
cnsuol  eoinoidences  not  only  may.  but 
will  happen,  between  any  two  uncon- 

Coleridge,  in  one  of  the  essays  in 
the  Prignd,  has  illuatraled  the  mailer 
we  are  now  oousidering,  in  discusEing 
the  origin  of  a  proverb.  "  which,  dif- 
ferently worded,  is  to  be  found  in  all 


the  languajte"  of  Europ","  viz.  "For- 
tune fiivoiirs  frmla."  He  aecribes  it 
partly  to  the  "  tendency  to  exaggerate 
all  effects  that  seem  disproportionate 
to  their  vimbte  cause,  and  all  circum- 
stancea  that  are  in  any  way  stroiigjy 
contrasted  with  our  notions  of  the 
poraoiis  under  them."  Omitting  some 
explanations  which  would  refer  the 
error  to  nial -observation  or  to  the 
other  apBcies  of  non-observation,  {that 
of  circumstanceit,)  I  take  up  the  quo- 
tation farther  on.  "  Unforeaeen  co- 
incidences may  have  greatly  helped  a 
uum,  yet  if  they  have  done  for  him 
only  what  poaaibly  from  hiB  own 
abilities  he  might  have  effected  for 
himself,  hie  good  tuck  will  excite  leu 
attention,  and  the  instances  be  less 
remembered.  That  clevermen  should 
attain   their   objecta   aeema   natural, 

that  perhaps  produced  that  success  oi 
themselves,  without  the  intervention 
of  skill  or  ioreaight ;  but  we  dweU  on 
the  fact  and  remember  it  as  some- 
thing strange,  when  the  same  happens 
to  a  weak  or  ignorant  man.  So  too, 
thongh  the  latter  should  lail  in  hia 
undertakings  from  coneurrencei  that 
might  have  happened  to  th^  wisest 
man,  yet  bis  faUure  being  uo  more 
than  might  have  been  expected  and 
accounted  for  from  his  folly,  it  lays 
no  hold  on  our  attention,  but  fleets 
away  among  the  other  undistinguished 
waves  in  which  the  stream  of  ordinary 
life  murmurs  by  ua,  and  ia  foi^tten. 
UaditbeenaBtrueaaitwasnotoriunsly 
false,  that  those  all-embracing  disoo- 
veriea,  which  have  aheil  a  dawn  of 
iCKnce  on  the  m-l  of  chemistry,  and 
give  no  obscure  promise  of  some  one 
great  constitutive  law,  in  the  l^t  of 
which  dwell  dominion  and  the  power 
of  prophecy  ;  if  these  diaooreries,  in- 
Bt«ul  of  having  been,  as  they  really 
were,  preoouoerted  by  meditation,  and 
evolved  out  of  his  own  intellect,  had 
occurred  by  a  set  of  lucky  aetidmU 
to  the  illustrious  father  and  founder 
of  philosophie  alchemy ;  if  they  had 
presented  themselves  to  Professor 
Davy  exclusively   in  coUflequenc*  of 
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his  luck  in  possessing  a  particular  gal- 
vanic battery ;  if  this  battery,  as  far 
as  Davy  was  concerned,  had  itself 
been  an  accident^  and  not  (as  in  point 
of  fact  it  was)  desired  and  obtained 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
the  testimony  of  experience  to  his 
principles,  and  in  order  to  bind  down 
material  nature  under  the  inquisition 
of  reason,  and  force  from  her,  as  by 
torture,  unequivocal  answers  to  pre- 
pared and  preconceived  questions, — 
yet  still  they  would  not  have  been 
talked  of  or  described  as  instances  of 
luck,  but  as  the  natural  results  of  his 
admitted  genius  and  known  skill.  But 
should  an  accident  have  disclosed 
similar  discoveries  to  a  mechanic  at 
Birmingham  or  Sheffield,  and  if  the 
man  should  grow  rich  in  consequence, 
and,  partly  by  the  envy  of  his  neigh- 
bours and  partly  with  good  reason, 
be  considered  by  them  as  a  man  bdow 
•par  in  the  general  powers  of  his  under- 
standing ;  then, '  O  what  a  lucky  fel- 
low !  Well,  Fortune  does  favour  fools 
— that's  for  certain  !  It  is  always  so  ! ' 
And  forthwith  the  exclaimer  relates 
half  a  dozen  similar  instances.  Thus 
accumulating  the  one  sort  of  facts  and 
never  collecting  the  other,  we  do,  as 
poets  in  their  diction,  and  quacks  of 
^  all  denominations  do  in  their  reason- 
^    ing,  put  a  part  for  the  whole." 

This  passage  very  happily  sets  forth 
the  manner  in  which,  under  the  loose 
mode  of  induction  which  proceeds  per 
enumerationem  timpHcem,  not  seeking 
for  instances  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be 
decisive  of  the  question,  but  generalis- 
ing from  any  which  occur,  or  rather 
^  which  are  remembered,  opinions  grow 
up  with  the  apparent  sanction  of  ex- 
perience, which  have  no  foundation  in 
the  laws  of  nature  at  alL  "Itaque 
recte  respondit  iUe,"  (we  may  say 
with  Bacon,*)  "qui  cum  suspensa 
tabula  in  templo  ei  monstraretur 
eorum,  qui  vota  solverant,  quod  nau- 
f ragii  periculo  elapsi  sint,  atque  inter- 
n^ando  premeretur,  anne  turn  quidem 
Deorum  numen  agnosceret,  qusesivit 

*  ifov,  Org.f  Aph.  46. 


denuo,  At  tibi  aunt  tUi  depicU  qui  pott 
vota  nuneupata  perieruntt  Eadem 
ratio  est  fere  omnis  superstitionis,  ut 
in  Astrologicia,  in  Somniis,  Ominibos, 
Nemesibus,  et  hujusmodi ;  in  qnibus, 
homines  delectati  hujusmodi  vanita- 
tibus,  advertunt  eventus,  ubi  implen- 
tur ;  ast  ubi  f allunt,  licet  multo  fre- 
quentius,  tamen  negligunt,  et  prsete- 
reunt."  And  he  proceeds  to  say,  that 
independently  of  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, or  any  other  bias  in  the  in- 
clinations, there  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  the  intellect  itself  to  this  kind  of 
fallacy,  since  the  mind  is  more  moved 
by  affirmative  instances,  though  nega-  / 
tive  ones  are  of  most  use  in  philoso- 
phy :  "  Is  tamen  humano  intellectui 
error  est  proprius  et  perpetuus,  ut 
magis  moveatur  et  excitetur  Affirma- 
tivis  quam  Negativis ;  cum  rite  et 
ordine  sequum  se  utrique  prsebere  de- 
beat  ;  quin  contra,  in  omni  Axiomate 
vero  constituendo,  major  vis  est  in- 
stantise  negative.'* 

But  the  greatest  of  all  causes  of 
non- observation  is  a  preconceived 
opinion.  This  it  is  which,  in  all 
ages,  has  made  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  and  every  separate  section 
of  it,  for  the  most  part  unobservant 
of  all  facts,  however  abundant,  even 
when  passing  under  their  own  eyes, 
which  are  contradictory  to  any  first 
appearance  or  any  received  tenet. 
It  is  worth  while  to  recall  occasion- 
ally to  the  oblivious  memory  of  man- 
kind some  of  the  striking  instances 
in  which  opinions  that  the  simplest 
experiment  would  have  shown  to  be 
erroneous  continued  to  be  entertained 
because  nobody  ever  thought  of  try- 
ing that  experiment.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  Ck)pemican  oontroversy. 
The  opponents  of  Copernicus  argued 
that  the  earth  did  not  move,  because 
if  it  did,  a  stone  let  fall  from  the  top 
of  a  high  tower  would  not  reach  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  but 
at  a  little  distance  from  it,  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  earth's  course ; 
in  the  same  manner  (said  they)  as,  if 
a  ball  is  let  drop  from  the  mast-head 
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while  the  ship  is  in  full  sail,  it  does 
not  fall  exactly  at  the  foot  of  the 
mast,  but  nearer  to  the  stern  of  the 
vessel.  The  Gopemicans  would  have 
silenced  these  objectors  at  once  if  they 
had  tried  dropping  a  ball  from  the 
mast-head,  since  they  would  have 
found  that  it  does  fall  exactly  at  the 
foot,  as  the  theory  requires  :  but  no  ; 
they  admitted  the  spurious  fact  and 
struggled  vainly  to  make  out  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases.  **  The 
ball  was  no  part  of  the  ship — and 
the  motion  forward  was  not  naturaZj 
either  to  the  ship  or  to  the  ball.  The 
stone,  on  the  other  hand,  let  fall  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  was  a  part  of 
the  earth,  and,  therefore,  the  diurnal 
and  annular  revolutions  which  were 
natural  to  the  earth  were  also  natural 
to  the  stone  :  the  stone  would,  there- 
fore, retain  the  same  motion  with  the 
tower,  and  strike  the  ground  precisely 
at  the  bottom  of  it."  * 

Other  examples,  scarcely  less  strik- 
ing, are  recorded  by  Dr.  ■Whewell,t 
where  imaginary  laws  of  nature  have 
continued  to  be  received  as  real, 
merely  because  no  person  had  steadily 
looked  at  facts  which  almost  every  one 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing.  "A 
vague  and  loose  mode  of  looking  at 
facts  very  easily  observable,  left  men 
for  a  long  time  under  the  belief  that 
a  body  ten  times  as  heavy  as  another 
falls  ten  times  as  fast;  that  objects 
inmiersed  in  water  are  always  magni- 
fied, without  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  surface ;  that  the  magnet  exerts 
an  irresistible  force ;  that  crystal  is 
always  found  associated  with  ice,  and 
the  like.  These  and  many  others  are 
examples  how  blind  and  careless  man 
can  be  even  in  observation  of  the 
plainest  and  commonest  appearances, 
and  they  show  us  tliat  the  mere  facul- 
ties of  perception,  although  constantly 
exercised  upon  innumerable  objects, 
may  long  fail  in  leading  to  any  exact 
knowledge." 

If  even  on  physical  facts,  and  these 
of  the  most  obvious  character,  the 

*  Playfair's  Diuertationt  sect.  4. 
t  Nov.  Org,  Rtnev.,  p.  61. 


observing  faculties  of  mankind  can 
be  to  this  degree  the  passive  slaves 
of  their  preconceived  impressions,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  this  should 
be  so  lamentably  true  as  all  experi- 
ence attests  it  to  be,  on  things  more 
nearly  connected  with  their  stronger 
feelings — on  moral,  social,  and  reli- 
gious subjects.  The  information 
which  an  ordinary  traveller  brings 
back  from  a  foreign  country,  as  the 
result  of  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
is  almost  always  such  as  exactly  con- 
firms  the  opinions  with  which  he  sets 
out.  He  has  had  eyes  and  ears  for 
such  things  only  as  he  expected  to 
see.  Men  read  the  sacred  books  of 
their  religion,  and  pass  unobserved 
therein  multitudes  of  things  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  even  their  own 
notions  of  moral  excellence.  With 
the  same  authorities  before  them,  dif  • 
ferent  historians,  alike  innocent  of  in- 
tentional misrepresentation,  see  only 
what  is  favourable  to  Protestants  or 
Catholics,  Royalists  or  Republicans, 
Charles  I.  or  Cromwell ;  while  others, 
having  set  out  with  the  preconception 
that  extremes  must  be  in  the  wrong, 
are  incapable  of  seeing  truth  and  jus- 
tice when  these  are  wholly  on  one  side. 
The  influence  of  a  preconceived  the- 
ory is  well  exemplified  in  the  super- 
stitions of  barbarians  respecting  the 
virtues  of  medicaments  and  charms. 
The  negroes,  among  whom  coral,  as 
of  old  among  ourselves,  is  worn  as  an 
amulet,  affirm,  according  to  Dr.  Paris,* 
that  its  colour  "  is  always  affected  by 
the  state  of  health  of  the  wearer,  it 
becoming  paler  in  disease."  On  a 
matter  open  to  universal  observation, 
a  general  proposition  which  has  not 
the  smallest  vestige  of  truth  is  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  experience ;  the 
preconceived  opinion  preventing,  it 
would  seem,  any  observation  what- 
ever on  the  subject. 

§  4.  For  illustration  of  the  first 
species  of  non-observation,  that  of  In- 
stances, what  has  now  been  stated 

*  Pkarmaeoloffia,  p.  ax. 
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may  suffice.  But  there  may  also  be 
non -observation  of  some  material  cir- 
cumstances in  instances  which  have 
not  been  altogether  overlooked — ^nay, 
which  may  be  the  very  instances  on 
which  the  whole  superstructure  of  a 
theory  has  been  founded.  As,  in  the 
cases  hitherto  examined,  a  general 
proposition  was  too  rashly  adopted, 
on  the  evidence  of  particulars,  true 
indeed,  but  insufficient  to  support  it ; 
so  in  the  cases  to  which  we  now  turn, 
the  particulars  themselves  have  been 
imperfectly  observed,  and  the  singular 
propositions  on  which  the  generalisa- 
tion is  grounded,  or  some  at  least  of 
those  singular  propositions,  are  false. 
Such,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the 
mistakes  committed  in  the  celebrated 
phlogistic  theory — a  doctrine  which 
accounted  for  combustion  by  the  ex- 
trication of  a  substance  called  phlo- 
giston, supposed  to  be  contained  in  all 
^  combustible  matter.  The  hypothesis 
/  accorded  tolerably  well  with  superfi- 
cial appearances  :  the  ascent  of  flame 
naturally  suggests  the  escape  of  a  sub< 
stance ;  and  the  visible  residuum  of 
ashes,  in  bulk  and  weight,  generally 
falls  extremely  short  of  the  combus- 
tible materiaL  The  error  was,  non- 
observation  of  an  important  portion 
of  the  actual  residue,  namely,  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion. 
When  these  were  at  last  noticed  and 
brought  into  account,  it  appeared  to 
be  an  universal  law  that  all  substances 
gain  instead  of  losing  weight  by  under- 
going combustion  ;  and  after  the  usual 
attempt  to  accommodate  the  old  theory 
to  the  new  fact  by  means  of  an  arbi- 
trary hypothesis,  (that  phlogiston  had 
y  the  quiJity  of  positive  levity  instead 
of  gravity,)  chemists  were  conducted 
to  the  true  explanation,  namely,  that 
instead  of  a  substance  separated,  there 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  substance  ab- 
sorbed. 

Many  of  the  absurd  practices  which 
have  been  deemed  to  possess  medi- 
cinal efficacy  have  been  indebted  for 
their  reputation  to  non-observance 
of  some  accompanying  circumstance 
which  was  the  real  agent  in  the  cures 


ascribed  to  them.  Thus,  of  the  sym*  .. 
pathetic  powder  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby :  r 
"  Whenever  any  wound  had  been  in- 
flicted, this  powder  was  applied  to  the 
weapon  that  had  inflicted  it,  which 
was,  moreover,  covered  with  ointment, 
and  dressed  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
The  wound  itself,  in  the  meantime, 
was  directed  to  be  brought  together, 
and  carefully  bound  up  with  clean 
linen  rags,  but  above  all,  to  be  l^  alone 
for  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  bandages  were  removed, 
when  the  wound  was  generally  found 
perfectly  united.  The  triumph  of  the 
cure  was  decreed  to  the  mysterious 
agency  of  the  sympathetic  powder 
which  had  been  so  assiduously  ap- 
plied to  the  weapon,  whereas  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
promptness  of  the  cure  depended  on 
the  total  exclusion  of  air  from  the 
wound,  and  upon  the  sanative  opera- 
tions of  nature  not  having  received 
any  disturbance  from  the  officious  in- 
terference of  art.  The  result,  beyond 
all  doubt,  furnished  the  first  hint 
which  led  surgeons  to  the  improved 
practice  of  healing  wounds  by  what  is 
technically  called  the  first  intention,"  * 
"  In  all  records,"  adds  Dr.  Paris,  "  of 
extraordinary  cures  performed  by  mys- 
terious agents,  there  is  a  great  desire  ,^ 
to  conceal  the  remedies  and  other  f 
curative  means  which  were  simultane- 
ously administered  with  them ;  thus 
Oribasius  commends  in  high  tenns  a 
necklace  of  Pseony  root  for  the  cure 
of  epilepsy  ;  but  we  learn  that  he  al- 
ways took  care  to  accompany  its  use 
with  copious  evacuations,  although  he 
assigns  to  them  no  share  of  credit  in 
the  cure.  In  later  times  we  have 
a  good  specimen  of  this  species  of 
deception  presented  to  us  in  a  work 
on  scrofula  by  Mr.  Morley,  written, 
as  we  are  informed,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  much  injured 
character  and  use  of  the  Vervain  ;  in 
which  the  author  directs  the  root  of 
this  plant  to  be  tied  with  a  yard  of 
white  satin  riband  round  the  neck, 

*  Phaitnacologia,  p.  33-24. 
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I  until  the  patient 
is  cured  ;  bat  nmrk— during  tbis  in- 
terval lie  calla  to  hiB  aid  the  muBt 
active  medicines  in  the  materia  mts- 

!□  other  coaea  the  cures  really  pro- 
duced by  rest,  regimen,  and  amuse- 
meot,  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
medicinal,  or  occosiouall;  to  the  au- 
pematural,  means  which  were  put 
in  requisition.  "The  celebrated  John 
Wesley,  while  be  coiiimemorates  the 
triojuph  of  snlphoF  and  supplication 
over  his  bodiiy  infirmity,  foi^ta  to 
appreeiate  the  resuacitstinj;  inHuence 
of  four  montiu'  repose  from  bis  apos- 
tolic labouiB ;  and  such  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  place  can- 
/  fidance  in  the  operation  of  mysterious 
agents,  that  we  find  him  more  dis- 
posed to  attribnte  his  cure  to  a  brown 
paper  plaister  of  egg  and  brimstone, 
than  to  Dr.  Futhergill's  salutary  pre- 
scription of  country  air,  rest,  a»es' 

In  the  following  example,  the  dr- 
cumstancB  overlooked  was  of  a  some- 
what different  character.  '*When 
the  yellow  fever  raged  in  America, 
the  practitionera  trusted  excloaiyely 
to  the  co]MOUB  USB  of  mercury ;  at 
Srat  thia  plan  was  deemed  so  vmvcrK- 
ally  efficacious,  that,  in  the  enthuHnsm 
of  the  moment,  it  wae  triumtihantly 
proclaimed  that  death  never  took 
place  after  the  mercnry  bad  evinced 
ita  effect  upon  the  ayatem ;  all  this 
was  very  true,  bat  it  famished  no 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  tiiob  metal, 
since  the  disease  in  ita  ni;gn>Tated 
form  was  so  rapid  in  its  cumer,  that 
It  swept  awaj  its  victims  long  before 
the  system  conld  be  brought  under 
mercurial  influence,  while  in  ilsmilder 
"hupe  it  passed  off  equally  well  witli- 
out  any  assistance  from  art."  J 

In  these  examples  the  circomstancf 
overlooked  was  cognisable  by  the 
veiises.  In  other  cases,  it  is  one  the 
knowledge  of  which  could  only  be 
■  igi    but 


fallacy  may  still  be  cUsied  under 
the  head  to  which,  for  want  of  a 
appropriate  name,  we  have  given 
the  appellation  Fallacies  of  Non-ob- 
servation. It  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  faculties  which  onght  to  have  been 
employed,  but  the  non-employment  of 
them,  which  constitutes  this  Natural 
Order  of  Fallades.  Wherever  the 
irror  is  negative,  not  positive  ;  wber- 
sver  it  consists  especially  in  overtook- 
ag,  in  being  ignorant  or  unmindful 
>f  some  fact  which,  if  known  and 
attended  to,  would  have  made  a  differ, 
in  the  conclusion  arrived  at ; 
irror  is  properly  placed  in  the 
which  wa  are  considering.  In 
jlaSB  there  is  not,  as  in  all  other 
fallacies  there  is,  a  positive  mis-eati- 
mate  of  evidence  actually  had.  The 
conclusion  would  be  just,  if  the  por- 
tion which  is  seen  of  the  case  were 
the  whole  of  it ;  bnt  there  is  another 
portion  overlooked,  which  vitiates  the 

For  instance,  there  is  a  remarkable 
doctrine  which  ha*  occasionally  found 
a  vent  in  the  poblic  speeches  of  un- 
wise legislators,  hut  which  only  in 
instance  tbat  I  am  aware  of  has 
:ived  the  sanction  of  a  philosophi- 
writer,  namely  M.  Couain,  who  in 
his  prcfoco  to  the  (iorgiai  of  Plato, 
contending  tbat  punishment  most 
have  SD"ne  other  and  higher  justifi- 
cation than  the  prevention  of  crime, 
makes  use  of  this  ai^nment— tbat  if 
punishment  vniie  omy  for  the  sake 
of  example,  it  would  be  indifferent 
whether  we  punished  the  innocent  or 
the  guilty,  since  the  iiuniahment,  con- 
aidn^  as  an  example,  is  equally  effi- 
cacious iu  either  case.  Now  we  must, 
in  onler  to  go  along  with  this  reason- 
ing, auyposo,  tbat  the  peison  who 
feels  hunaetf  under  temptation,  ob- 
serving somebody  punished,  concludes 
hinLself  to  be  in  danger  of  bung 
punished  likewise,  and  is  terrified  ac- 
cordingly. Bot  it  is  forgotten  tliut 
if  tbe  person  puuisbed  is  suppiwed  to 
be  innocent,  ur  even  if  there  be  any 
doubt  of  hia  guilt,  the  spectator  will 
rtHect  that  bia  own  daugui',  whatever 
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it  may  be,  is  not  contingent  on  his 
guiltiness,  but  threatens  him  equally 
if  he  remains  innocent,  and  how  there- 
fore is  he  deterred  from  guilt  by  the 
apprehension  of  such  punishment? 
M,  Cousin  supposes  that  people  will 
be  dissuaded  from  guilt  by  whatever 
renders  the  conditicm  of  the  guilty 
more  perilous,  forgetting  that  the 
condition  of  the  innocent  (also  one  of 
t^e  elements  in  the  calculation)  is,  in 
the  case  supposed,  made  perilous  in 
precisely  an  equal  degree.  This  is  a 
fallacy  of  overlooking ;  or  of  non- 
observation,  within  the  intent  of  our 
classification. 

Fallacies  of  this  description  are 
the  great  stumbling-block  to  correct 
thinking  in  political  economy.  The 
economical  workings  of  society  afford 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  effects 
of  a  cause  consist  of  two  sets  of  phe- 
nomena :  the  one  immediate,  concen- 
trated, obvious  to  all  eyes,  and  pass- 
ing, in  common  apprehension,  for  the 
whole  effect ;  the  other  widely  dif- 
fused, or  lying  deeper  under  the  sur- 
face, and  which  is  exactly  contrary  to 
the  former.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
common  notion,  so  plausible  at  the 
first  glance,  of  the  encouragement 
given  to  industry  by  lavish  expendi- 
ture. A,  who  spends  his  whole  in- 
come, and  even  his  capital,  in  expen- 
sive living,  is  supposed  to  give  great 
emplo3mnent  to  labour.  B,  who  lives 
on  a  small  portion,  and  invests  the 
remainder  in  the  funds,  is  thought 
to  give  little  or  no  employment ;  for 
«verybody  sees  the  gains  which  are 
made  by  A's  tradesmen,  servants,  and 
others,  while  his  money  is  spending. 
B's  savings,  on  the  contrary,  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  person  whose  stock 
he  purchased,  who  with  it  pays  a  debt 
he  owed  to  some  banker,  who  lends 
it  again  to  some  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer; and  the  capital  being  laid 
out  in  hiring  spinners  and  weavers, 
or  carriers  and  the  crews  of  merchant 
vessels,  not  only  gives  immediate  em- 
ployment to  at  least  as  much  industry 
as  A  employs  during  the  whole  of  his 
career,  but,  coming  back  with  increase 


by  the  sale  of  the  goods  which  have 
been  manufactured  or  imported,  forms 
a  fund  for  the  employment  of  the 
same,  and  perhaps  a  greater  quantity 
of  labour  in  perpetuity.  But  the  ob- 
server does  not  see,  and  therefore  does 
not  consider  what  becomes  of  B's 
money  ;  he  does  see  what  is  done  with 
A's ;  he  observes  the  amount  of  in- 
dustry which  A's  profusion  feeds ;  he 
observes  not  the  far  greater  quantity 
which  it  prevents  from  being  fed ; 
and  thence  the  prejudice,  universal  to 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  that  prodi- 
gality encourages  industry,  and  par- 
simony is  a  discouragement  to  it^ 

The  common  ai^ument  against  free 
trade  was  a  fallacy  of  the  same  na- 
ture. The  purchaser  of  British  silk 
encourages  British  industry ;  the  pur- 
chaser of  Lyons  silk  encourages  only 
French  ;  the  former  conduct  is  patrio- 
tic, the  latter  ought  to  be  prevented 
by  law.  The  circumstance  is  over- 
looked that  the  purchaser  of  any 
foreign  conunodity  necessarily  causes, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  export  of 
an  equivalent  value  of  some  article  of 
home  production  (beyond  what  would 
otherwise  be  exported)  either  to  the 
same  foreign  country  or  to  some 
other ;  which  fact,  though  from  the 
complication  of  the  circumstsuices  it 
cannot  always  be  verified  by  specific 
observation,  no  observation  can  pos- 
sibly be  brought  to  contradict,  while 
the  evidence  of  reasoning  on  which  it 
rests  is  irrefragable.  The  fallacy  is, 
therefore,  the  same  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case,  that  of  seeing  a  part  only  of 
the  phenomena,  and  imagining  that 
part  to  be  the  whole,  and  may  be 
ranked  among  Fallacies  of  Non-ob> 
servation. 

§  5.  To  complete  the  examination 
of  the  second  of  our  five  daaaes,  we 
have  now  to  speak  of  mal-observa- 
tion,  in  which  the  error  does  not  lie 
in  the  fact  that  something  is  unseen, 
but  that  something  seen  is  seen  wrong. 

Perception  being  infallible  evidence 
of  whatever  is  really  perceived,  the 
error  now  under  consideration  can  be 
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committed  no  otherwise  than  by  mis- 
taking for  conception  what  is  in  fact 
inference.  We  have  formerly  shown 
how  intimately  the  two  are  blended 
in  almost  everything  which  is  called 
observation,  and  still  more  in  every 
Description.*  What  is  actually  on 
any  occasion  perceived  by  our  senses 
being  so  minute  in  amount,  and  gene- 
rally so  unimportant  a  portion  of  the 
state  of  facts  which  we  wish  to  ascer- 
tain or  to  communicate,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  either  in  our  ob- 
servations or  in  convejring  their  result 
to  others,  we  ought  not  to  mingle  in- 
ference with  fact ;  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  when  we  do  so  we  ought 
to  be  aware  of  what  we  are  doing; 
and  to  know  what  part  of  the  asser- 
tion rests  on  consciousness,  and  is 
jS-  therefore  indisputable,  what  part  on 
^  inference,  and  is  therefore  question- 
able. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  ex- 
amples of  an  universal  error  pro- 
duced by  mistaking  an  inference  for 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  senses  was 
the  resistance  made,  on  the  ground 
of  common  sense,  to  the  Gopemican 
system.  People  fancied  they  iaw  the 
sun  rise  and  set,  the  stars  revolve  in 
circles  round  the  pole.  We  now 
know  that  they  saw  no  such  thing ; 
what  they  really  saw  was  a  set  of  ap- 
pearances equally  reconcilable  with 
the  theory  they  held  and  with  a  to- 
tally different  one.  It  seems  strange 
that  such  an  instance  as  this,  of  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  pleaded  with 
the  most  entire  conviction  in  favour 
of  something  which  was  a  mere  infer- 
ence of  the  judgment,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  a  false  inference,  should  not  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  bigots  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  inspired  them  with  a 
more  modest  distrust  of  the  compe- 
tency of  mere  ignorance  to  judge  the 
conclusions  of  cultivated  thought. 

In  proportion  to  any  person's  defi- 
ciency of  knowledge  and  mental  culti- 
vation is  generally  his  inability  to 
discriminate  between  his  inferences 

*  Supra,  p.  420. 


and  the  perceptions  on  which  they 
were  grounded.  Many  a  marvellous 
tale,  many  a  scandalous  anecdote, 
owes  its  origin  to  this  incapacity. 
The  narrator  relates,  not  what  he 
saw  or  heard,  but  the  impression^ 
which  he  derived  from  what  he  saw\ 
or  heard,  and  of  which  perhaps  the 
greater  part  consisted  of  inference, 
though  the  whole  is  related  not  as 
inference  but  as  matter  of  fact.  The 
difficulty  of  inducing  witnesses  to 
restrain  within  any  moderate  limits 
the  intermixture  of  their  inferences 
with  the  narrative  of  their  percep- 
tions is  well  known  to  experienced 
cross-examiners;  and  still  more  is 
this  the  case  when  ignorant  persons 
attempt  to  describe  any  natural  phe- 
nomenon, "  The  simplest  narrative,'* 
says  Dugald  Stewart,*  "of  the  most 
illiterate  observer  mvolves  more  or 
less  of  hypothesis ;  nay,  in  general  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  proportion  to 
his  ignorance,  the  greater  is  the  num- 
ber of  conjectural  principles  involved 
in  his  statements.  A  village  apothe- 
cary (and,  if  possible,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  an  experienced  nurse)  is  sel- 
dom able  to  describe  the  plainest  case 
without  emplojring  a  phraseology'  of 
which  every  word  is  a  theory  ;  where- 
as a  simple  and  genuine  specifica- 
tion of  the  phenomena  which  mark 
a  particular  disease,  a  specification 
unsophisticated  by  fancy  or  by  pre- 
conceived opinions,  may  be  regarded 
as  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  mind 
trained  by  long  and  successful  study 
to  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  that 
of  the  faithful  interpretation  of  na- 
ture." 

The  universality  of  the  confusion 
between  perceptions  and  the  infer- 
ences drawn  from  them,  and  the 
rarity  of  the  power  to  discriminate 
the  one  from  the  other,  ceases  to  sur- 
prise us  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
far  greater  number  of  instances  the 
actual  perceptions  of  our  senses  are  of 
no  importance  or  interest  to  us  except  '^ 
as  marks  from  which  we  infer  some- 

*^  Blementi  of  the  Philotophy  0/  th*  Mini, 
vul.  iL  ch.  4,  sect.  5. 
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thing  beyond  them.  It  is  not  the 
colour  and  superficial  extension  per- 
ceived by  the  eye  that  are  important 
to  us,  but  the  object  of  which  those 
visible  appearances  testify  the  pre- 
sence ;  and  where  the  sensation  itself 
is  indifferent,  as  it  generally  is,  we 
have  no  motive  to  attend  particularly 
to  it,  but  acquire  a  habit  of  passing  it 
over  without  distinct  consciousness, 
and  going  on  at  once  to  the  inference. 
So  that  to  know  what  the  sensation 
actually  was  is  a  study  in  itself,  to 
which  painters,  for  example,  have  to 
train  themselves  by  special  and  long- 
continued  discipline  and  application. 
In  things  further  removed:  from  the 
dominion  of  the  outward  senses,  no 
one  who  has  not  great  experience  in 
psychological  analysis  is  competent  to 
break  this  intense  association ;  and 
when  such  analytic  habits  do  not 
exist  in  the  requisite  degree,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  mention  any  of  the 
habitual  judgments  of  mankind  on 
subjects  of  a  high  degree  of  abstrac- 
tion, from  the  being  of  a  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  down  to  the 
multiplication  table,  which  are  not, 
or  have  not  been,  considered  as  mat- 
ter of  direct  intuition.  So  strong  is 
the  tendency  to  ascribe  an  intuitive 
character  to  judgments  which  are 
mere  inferences,  and  often  false  ones. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  many  a  de- 
luded visionary  has  actually  believed 
that  he  was  directly  inspired  from 
Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had 
conversed  with  him  face  to  face ; 
which  yet  was  only,  on  his  part,  a 
inclusion  drawn  from  appearances 
to  his  senses,  or  feelings  in  his  inter- 
nal consciousness,  which  afforded  no 
warrant  for  any  such  belief.  A  cau- 
tion, therefore,  against  this  class  of 
errors  is  not  only  needful  but  indis- 
pensable ;  though  to  determine  whe- 
ther, on  any  of  the  great  questions  of 
metaphysics,  such  errors  are  actually 
committed,  belongs  not  to  this  place, 
but,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  to  a  dif- 
ferent science. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FALLACIES  OF  GENERALISATION. 

§  I.  The  class  of  Fallacies  of  which 
we  are  now  to  speak  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  all;  embracing  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  unfounded  in- 
ferences than  any  of  the  other  classes, 
and  which  it  is  even  more  difficult  to 
reduce  to  sub-classes  or  species.  If 
the  attempt  made  in  the  preceding 
Books  to  define  the  principles  of  well- 
grounded  generalisation  has  been  suc- 
cessful, all  generalisations  not  con- 
formable to  those  principles  might,  in 
a  certain  sense,  be  brought  under  the 
present  class :  when,  however,  the 
rules  are  known  and  kept  in  view,  but 
a  casual  lapse  committed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  them,  this  is  a  blunder,  not 
a  fallacy.  To  entitle  an  error  of  gene- 
ralisation to  the  latter  epithet,  it  must 
be  committed  on  principle;  there  must 
lie  in  it  some  erroneous  general  con- 
ception of  the  inductive  process  ;  the 
legitimate  mode  of  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  observation  and  experi- 
ment must  be  fimdamentally  miscon- 
ceived. 

Without  attempting  anything  so 
chimerical  as  an  exhaustive  classifica- 
tion of  all  the  misconceptions  which 
can  exist  on  the  subject,  let  us  con- 
tent ourselves  with  noting,  among  the 
cautions  which  might  be  suggested,  a 
few  of  the  most  useful  and  needfuL 

§  2.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  generalisation  which, 
if  the  principles  already  laid  down  be 
correct,  must  be  groimdless  :  experi- 
ence cannot  afford  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  establishing  them  by  a  cor- 
rect induction.  Such,  for  instance, 
are  all  inferences  from  the  order  of 
nature  existing  on  the  earth,  or  in 
the  solar  system,  to  that  which  may 
exist  in  remote  parts  of  the  universe  ; 
where  the  phenomena,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  entirely  different,  or 
may  succeed  one  another  according  to 
different  laws,  or  even  according  to  no 
fixed  law  at  all.    Such,  a^^ain,  in  mat- 
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tftra  dependent  on  cuDsatinn,  are  all 
imiTerail  negativea,  all   propositiom 
that  asaert  imposaibaity.     Tha  non- 
eiiatenoe  of  any  given  phenomenon, 
however  anifomdy  experience  may  as 
yet  have  teatified  to  the  fact,  proves 
at  most  that  no  cause  adeqaate  t(i   ' 
prodnotiou  hai  yet  manifested  itai 
but  that  no  inich  causes  e^tiet  in  nal 
can  only  be  inferred  if  we  are  wi  f  i 
^  ieh   B<  to  suppnse  that  we  know  all 
the  forces  iu  nature.     The  anppositji 
wonld  at  least  be  premature  while  oi 
90in«,  even  of  thoi 


cent    A 

ledge  of  nutiire  may  hereattar 
tended,  it  ia  not  euy  to  Hee  how  that 
knowledge  oould  ever  be  complete,  nr 
how,  if  it  were,  we  could  ever  be  as- 
sured of  ita  being  so. 

The  only  lawa  of  nature  which  aftord 
sufficient  warrant  for  attributing  im- 
possibility (even  with  reference  to  the 
eiisting  order  of  nature,  and  to  our 
own  region  of  the  nniveise)  are,  Brat, 
those  iS  nnmber  and  exteniion,  whioh 
are  paramount  to  the  laws  of  the  sne- 
cession  of  phenomena,  and  not  exposed 
to  the  agtncy  of  countemcting  causes  ; 
and,  secondlyi  the  universal  law  of 
causality  itself.  That  no  variation  in 
any  effect  or  consequent  ^vill  take  plaoe 
while  the  whole  of  the  antecedents  re- 
main tlie  aama,  may  be  affirmed  with 
full  aasuranoe.  But  that  the  addition 
of  some  new  antecedent  might  not 
entirely  alter  and  aubvert  the  accus- 
tomed consequent^  or  that  antecedents 
competent  to  do  this  de  not  eilst  in 
natnre,  we  are  in  no  case  empowered 
positively  to  conclude. 

S  3.  It  is  next  to  he  remarked  that 
all  generalisations  which  profess,  like 
the  theories  of  ThaJes,  Democritua, 
and  others  of  the  early  (iraekspeoula- 
toiB,  to  resolve  all  things  into  some  one 
element,  or,  like  many  modem  theories, 
to  reaoWe  phenomeoa  radically  differ- 
ent into  the  same,  ore  neoeesarUy  falae. 
By  rndioally  different  phenomonn  1 
mean  impressions  on  our  senses  whioh 
differ  in  quality,  and  not  merely  in  de- 


gree. On  this  subject  what  appeared 
neooasary  was  said  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Limits  tu  the  Explanation  uf  Lawa 
of  Nature ;  but  as  the  fallacy  is  even 

xhall  touch  uu  it  somewhat  further  in 

When  we  say  that  the  force  which 
retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits  is 
resolved  into  gravity,  or  that  the 
force  wiuuh  makes  substances  combino 
chemically  is  resolved  into  electricity, 
we  assert  in  the  one  case  what  is,  and 
in  the  other  case  what  might,  and 
probably  will  ultimately,  be  a  legiti- 
mate result  of  induction.  In  both 
these  cases  motion  is  resolved  into 
motion.  The  assertion  Is,  that  a  case 
of  motion,  which  was  supposed  to  bo 
special  and  to  follow  a  distinct  law  of 
its  own,  oonfoimstoaiid  ia  included  in 
the  general  law  which  regulates  an- 
other class  of  motions.  But,  from  these 
and  similar  generatisatiDns,  counten- 
ance and  currency  Eiava  been  given  to 
attempts  to  resolve,  not  motion  into 
motion,  but  heat  into  motion,  light  into 
nintion,  sensation  itself  into  motion  ; 
statea  of  conaciousnesa  into  states  oE 
the  nervooH  system,  as  in  the  rudoi' 
forma  of  the  Slflterialixt  philosophy  ; 
vital  phenomena  into  mechanioul  or 
cliemical  processes,  aa  in  aome  schools 
of  physiology. 

Now  I  am  far  from  pretending  that 
it  may  not  be  capable  of  proof,  or  that 
it  is  not  an  important  addition  to 
onr  knowledge  if  proved,  that  cer- 
tain motions  in  the  particles  uf  bodies 
ire  the  coaditumi  of  the  production  / 
>i  heat  or  light ;  that  certain  assign- 
able physi(9l  modlficatioDa  of  the 
rVBB  may  be  the  conditions  not  only 
onr  sensations  and  emotions,  but 
:n  of  our  thoughts ;  that  certain 
mechanical  and  chemical  conditions 
may,  in  the  order  of  nature,  be  sof- 
iicient  to  determine  to  action  the  phy- 
siological laws  of  life.  All,  I  inaiat 
upon,  in  common  with  every  thinker 
who  entertains  any  clear  idea  of  tha 
logic  of  science,  ia  that  it  shall  not  be 
ippused  that  by  proving  these  things 
le  atep  wootd  be  made  towards  a  real 
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explanation  of  heat,  light,  or  sensa- 
tion ;  or  that  the  generic  peculiarity 
of  those  phenomena  can  be  in  the  least 
degree  evaded  by  any  such  discoveries, 
however  well  established.  Let  it  be 
shown,  for  instance,  that  the  most 
complex  series  of  physical  causes  and 
effects  succeed  one  another  in  the  eye 
and  in  the  brain  to  produce  a  sensa- 
tion of  colour  ;  rays  falling  on  the  eye, 
refracted,  converging,  crossing  one  an- 
other, making  an  inverted  image  on 
the  retina,  and  after  this  a  motion — 
let  it  be  a  vibration,  or  a  rush  of  ner- 
vous fluid,  or  whatever  else  you  are 
pleased  to  suppose,  along  the  optic 
nerve — a  propagation  of  this  motion 
to  the  brain  itself,  and  as  many  more 
different  motions  as  you  choose  ;  still 
at  the  end  of  these  motions  there  is 

^^  something  which  is  not  motion — there 
"^  is  a  feeling  or  sensation  of  colour. 
Whatever  number  of  motions  we  may 
be  able  to  interpolate,  and  whether 
they  be  real  or  imaginary,  we  shall 
still  find,  at  the  end  of  the  series,  a 
y*  motion  antecedent  and  a  colour  con- 

^  sequent  The  mode  in  which  any  one 
of  the  motions  produces  the  next  may 
possibly  be  susceptible  of  explanation 
by  some  general  law  of  motion  ;  but 
the  mode  in  which  the  last  motion 
.  produces  the  sensation  of  colour  can- 
not be  explained  by  any  law  of  mo- 
tion ;  it  is  the  law  of  colour,  which 
is,  and  must  always  remain,  a  peculiar 
thing.  Where  our  consciousness  re- 
cognises between  two  phenomena  an 
inherent  distinction  ;  where  we  are 
sensible  of  a  difference  which  is  not 
merely  of  degree,  and  feel  that  no  add- 
ing one  of  the  phenomena  to  itself 
would  produce  the  other  ;  any  theory 
which  attempts  to  bring  either  under 
the  laws  of  the  other  must  be  false  ; 
though  a  theory  which  merely  treats 
the  one  as  a  cause  or  condition  of  the 
other  may  possibly  be  true. 

'  §  4.  Among  the  remaining  forms 
of  erroneous  generalisation,  several  of 
those  most  worthy  of  and  most  re- 
quiring notice  have  fallen  under  our 
tfxamination  in  former  places,  where, 


in  investigating  the  rules  of  correct 
induction,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  distinction  between  it 
and  some  common  mode  of  the  incor- 
rect. In  this  number  is  what  I  have 
formerly  called  the  natural  induction 
of  uninquiring  minds,  the  induction 
of  the  ancients,  which  proceeds  ^er 
enumerationeni  simplicem :  "This,  that, 
and  the  other  A  are  B,  I  cannot  think 
of  any  A  which  is  not  B,  therefore 
every  A  is  B.'*  As  a  final  condemna- 
tion of  this  rude  and  slovenly  mode 
of  generalisation,  I  will  quote  Bacon*s 
emphatic  denunciation  of  it ;  the  most 
important  part,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  ventured  to  assert,  of  the  perma- 
nent service  rendered  by  him  to  philo- 
sophy. "Inductio  quse  procedit  per 
enumerationem  simplicem,  res  puenlis 
est,  et  precario  concludit,'*  (concludes 
only  %  y&urleavef  or  provisionally,) "  et 
periculo  exponitor  ab  instanti&  con- 
tradictori^,  et  plerumque  secundum 
pauciora  quam  par  est,  et  exhistantum- 
modo  quce  prcesto  tunt  pronunciai.  At 
Inductio  quse  ad  inventionem  et  de- 
monstrationem  Scientiarum  et  Artium 
erit  utilis,  Naturam  separare  debet,  per 
rejectiones  et  exclusiones  debitas  ;  ac 
deinde  post  negativas  tot  quot  suffi- 
ciunt,  super  aifirmativas  condudere." 
I  have  already  said  that  the  mode 
of  Simple  Enumeration  is  still  the 
common  and  received  method  of  In- 
duction in  whatever  relates  to  man 
and  society.  Of  this  a  very  few  in-: 
stances,  more  by  way  of  memento  than 
of  instruction,  may  suffice.  Wliat, 
for  example,  is  to  be  thought  of  all 
the  "  common  -  sense  "  maxims  for 
which  the  following  may  serve  as  the 
universal  formula,  **  Whatsoever  has 
never  been,  will  never  be  *'  ?  As,  for 
example  :  Negroes  have  never  been  as 
civilised  as  whites  sometimes  are, 
therefore  it  is  impossible  they  should 
be  so.  Women,  as  a  dass,  are  sup- 
posed not  to  have  hitherto  been  equal 
in  intellect  to  men,  therefore  tiiey  are 
necessarily  inferior.  Society  cannot 
prosper  without  this  or  the  otiier  insti- 
tution ;  e,g,  in  Aristotle's  time,  with- 
out slavery;  in  later  times,  without 
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an  established  priesthood,  without  arti- 
ficial distinctions  of  rank,  &a  One 
poor  person  in  a  thousand  educated, 
while  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  remain  uneducated,  has  usually 
aimed  at  raising  himself  out  of  his 
class,  therefore  education  makes  people 
dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  a 
labourer.  Bookish  men,  taken  from 
speculative  pursuits  and  set  to  work 
on  something  they  know  nothing 
about,  have  generally  been  found  or 
thought  to  do  it  ill ;  therefore  philo- 
sophers are  unfit  for  businesis,  &c.,  &c. 
All  these  are  inductions  by  simple 
enumeration.  Reasons  having  some 
reference  to  the  canons  of  scientific 
investigation  have  been  attempted  to 
be  given,  however  unsuccessfully,  for 
some  of  these  propositions  ;  but  to  the 
multitude  of  those  who  parrot  them, 
the  enumeratio  simplex,  ex  hia  tan- 
tummodo  quae  pi'cesto  sunt  pronuncians, 
is  the  sole  evidence.  Their  fallacy 
consists  in  this,  that  they  are  induc- 
tions without  elimination :  there  has 
been  no  real  comparison  of  instances, 
nor  even  ascertainment  of  the  material 
facts  in  any  given  instance.  There  is 
also  the  further  error  of  forgetting 
that  such  generalisations,  even  if  well 
established,  could  not  be  ultimate 
truths,  but  must  be  results  of  laws 
much  more  elementary ;  and  there- 
fore, until  deduced  from  such,  could 
at  most  be  admitted  as  empirical 
Jaws,  holding  good  within  the  limits 
of  space  and  time  by  which  the  par- 
ticular observations  that  suggested 
the  generalisations  were  bounded. 

This  error  of  placing  mere  empirical 
lawd,  and  laws  in  which  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  of  causation,  on  the 
same  footing  of  certainty  as  laws  of 
cause  and  effect,  an  error  which  is 
at  the  root  of  perhaps  the  greater 
number  of  bad  inductions,  is  exempli- 
fied only  in  its  grossest  jform  in  the 
kind  of  generalisations  to  which  we 
have  now  referred.  These,  indeed, 
do  not  possess  even  the  degree  of 
evidence  which  pertains  to  a  well- 
ascertained  empirical  law,  but  admit 
of  ref  utifttion  on  the  empirical  ground 


itself,  without  ascending  to  casual 
laws.  A  little  reflection,  indeed,  will 
show  that  mere  negations  can  only 
form  the  ground  of  the  lowest  and 
least  valuable  kind  of  empirical  law. 
A  phenomenon  has  never  been  no- 
ticed :  this  only  proves  that  the  con- 
ditions of  that  phenomenon  have  not 
yet  occurred  in  experience,  but  does 
not  prove  that  they  may  not  occur 
hereafter.  There  is  a  better  kind 
of  empirical  law  than  this,  namely, 
when  a  phenomenon  which  is  observed 
presents  within  the  limits  of  observa- 
tion a  series  of  gradations,  in  which  a 
regularity,  or  something  like  a  ma- 
thematical law,  is  perceptible,  from 
which,  therefore,  something  may  be 
rationally  presumed  as  to  those  terms 
of  the  series  which  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  observation.  But  in  nega- 
tion there  are  no  gradations  and  no 
series  :  the  generalisations,  therefore, 
which  deny  the  possibility  of  any 
given  condition  of  man  and  society 
merely  because  it  has  never  yet  been 
witnessed,  cannot  possess  this  higher 
degree  of  validity  even  as  empirical 
laws.  What  is  more,  the  minuter 
examination  which  that  higher  order 
of  empirical  laws  presupposes,  being 
applied  to  the  subject-matter  of  these, 
not  only  does  not  confirm,  but  actually 
refutes  them.  For  in  reality  the  past 
history  of  Man  and  Society,  instead 
of  exhibiting  them  as  immovable,  im- 
changeable,  incapable  of  ever  present- 
ing new  phenomena,  shows  them  on 
the  contrary  to  be,  in  many  most  im- 
portant particulars,  not  only  change- 
able, but  actually  undergoing  a  pro- 
gressive change.  The  empirical  law, 
therefore,  best  expressive,  in  most 
cases,  of  the  genuine  result  of  ob- 
servation, would  be,  not  that  such 
and  such  a  phenomenon  will  continue 
unchanged,  but  that  it  will  continue 
to  change  in  some  particular  manner. 
Accordingly,  while  almost  all  gene- 
ralisations relating  to  Man  and  So- 
ciety, antecedent  to  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  have  erred  in  the  gross 
way  which  we  have  attempted  to 
I  characterise,   namely,    by  implicitly 
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assuming  that  human  nature  and  so- 
ciety will  for  ever  revolve  in  the  same 
orbit,  and  exhibit  essentially  the  same 
phenomena  —  whioh  is  also  the  vul- 
gar error  of  the  ostentatiously  practi- 
cal, the  votaries  of  so-called  common 
sense,  in  our  day,  especially  in  Great 
Britain — the  more  thinking  minds 
of  the  present  age,  having  applied  a 
more  minute  analysis  to  the  past  re- 
cords of  our  race,  have  for  the  most 
part  adopted  a  contrary  opinion,  that 
the  human  species  is  in  a  state  of  ne- 
cessary progression,  and  that  from  the 
terms  of  the  series  which  are  past  we 
may  infer  positively  those  which  are 
yet  to  come.  Of  this  doctrine,  con- 
sidered as  a  philosophical  tenet,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
fully  in  the  concluding  Book.  If  not, 
in  all  its  forms,  free  from  error,  it  is 
at  least  free  from  the  gross  and  stupid 
error  which  we  previously  exemplified. 
But,  in  all  except  the  most  eminently 
philosophical  minds,  it  is  infected  with 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  fallacy  as 
that  is.  For  we  must  remember  that 
even  this  other  and  better  generalisa- 
tion, the  progressive  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  human  species,  is. 
after  all,  but  an  empirical  law,  to 
which,  too,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point 
out  exceedingly  large  exceptions ;  and 
even  if  these  could  be  got  rid  of,  either 
by  disputing  the  facts  or  by  explaining 
and  limiting  the  theory,  the  general 
objection  remains  valid  against  the 
supposed  law,  as  applicable  to  any 
other  than  what,  in  our  Third  Book, 
were  termed  Adjacent  Oases.  For 
not  only  is  it  no  ultimate,  but  not 
even  a  causal  law.  Ohanges  do  in- 
deed take  place  in  human  affairs,  but 
every  one  of  those  changes  depends  on 
determinate  causes ;  the  "  progres- 
siveness  of  the  species  "  is  not  a  cause, 
but  a  summary  expression  for  the 
general  result  of  all  the  causes.  So 
soon  as,  by  a  quite  different  sort  of 
induction,  it  shall  be  ascertained  what 
causes  have  produced  these  successive 
changes  from  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory, in  BO  far  as  they  have  really 
taken  place,  and  by  what  causes  of  a 


contrary  tendency  they  have  been 
occasionally  checked  or  entirely  coun- 
teracted, we  may  then  be  prepared  to 
predict  the  future  with  reasonable 
foresight ;  we  may  be  in  possession  of  ■ 
the  real  law  of  the  future,  and  may 
be  able  to  declare  on  what  circum- 
stances the  continuance  of  the  same 
(mward  movement  will  eventually  de- 
pend. But  this  it  is  the  error  of  many 
of  the  more  advanced  thinkers  in  the 
present  age  to  overlook,  and  to  ima- 
gine that  the  empirical  law  collected 
from  a  mere  comparison  of  the  condi- 
tion of  our  species  at  different  past 
iiunes  is  a  real  law,  is  the  law  of  its 
changes,  not  only  past,  but  also  to 
come.  The  truth  is,  that  the  causes 
on  which  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world  depend  are  in  every  age,  and 
almost  in  every  country,  combined  in 
some  different  proportion  ;  so  that  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
general  result  of  them  all  should  con- 
form very  closely,  in  its  details,  at 
least,  to  any  uniformly  progressive 
series.  And  all  generalisations  which 
affirm  that  mankind  have  a  tendency 
to  grow  better  or  worse,  richer  or 
poorer,  more  cultivated  or  more  barba- 
rous ;  that  population  increases  faster 
than  subsistence,  or  subsistence  than 
population  ;  that  inequality  of  fortune 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  or  to  break 
down,  and  the  like — ^propositions  of 
considerable  value  as  empirical  laws 
within  certain  (but  generally  rather 
na^w)  limits— are  m  reaUty  true  or 
fsdse  according  to  times  and  circum- 
,  stances. 

What  we  have  said  of  empirical 
generalisations  from  times  past  to 
times  still  to  come,  holds  equally  true 
of  similar  generalisations  from  present 
times  to  times  past ;  when  persons 
whose  acquaintance  with  moral  and 
social  facts  is  confined  to  their  own 
age,  take  the  men  and  the  things  of 
that  age  for  the  type  of  men  and 
things  in  general,  and  apply  without 
scruple  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
events  of  history  the  empirical  laws 
which  represent  sufficiently  fpr  daily 
guidance  the  common  phenomena  of 
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human  nature  at  that  time  and  in 
that  particular  state  of  society.  If 
examples  are  wanted,  almost  every 
historical  work,  until  a  very  recent 
period,  abounded  in  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  those  who  generalise 
empirically  from  the  people  of  their 
own  country  to  the  people  of  other 
countries,  as  if  human  beings  felt, 
/^judged,  and  acted  everywhere  in  the 
same  manner. 

§  5.  In  the  foregoing  instances,  the 
distinction  is  confounded  between  em- 
pirical laws,  which  express  merely 
the  customary  order  of  the  succession 
of  effects,  and  the  laws  of  causation 
on  which  the  effects  depend.  There 
may,  however,  be  incorrect  generali- 
sation when  this  mistake  is  not  com- 
mitted ;  when  the  investigation  takes 
its  proper  direction,  that  of  causes, 
and  the  result  erroneously  obtained 
purports  to  be  a  really  causal  law. 

The  most  vulgar  form  of  this  fal- 
lacy is  that  which  is  commonly  called 
post  JwCf  ergo  propter  kocj  or  cum  hoCj 
ergo  pi^opter  hhc  As  when  it  was  in- 
ferred that  England  owed  her  indus- 
trial pre-eminence  to  her  restrictions 
on  commerce  ;  as  when  the  old  school 
of  financiers  and  some  speculative 
writers  maintained  that  the  national 
debt  was  one  of  the  causes  of  national 
prosperity  ;  as  when  the  excellence  of 
the  Church,  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  of  the  procedure  of  the 
law  courts,  &c.,  were  inferred  from 
/  the  mere  fact  that  the  country  had 
prospered  under  them.  In  such  cases 
as  these,  if  it  can  be  rendered  pro- 
bable by  other  evidence  that  the  sup- 
posed causes  have  some  tendency  to 
produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  them, 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  produced, 
though  only  in  one  instance,  is  of 
some  value  as  a  verification  by  spe- 
cific experience  ;  but  in  itself  it  go^s 
scarcely  any  way  at  all  towards  estab- 
lishing such  a  tendency,  since,  admit- 
ting the  effect,  a  hundred  other  ante- 
cedents could  show  an  equally  strong 
title  of  ihtU  kind  to  be  considered  as 
the  cause. 


■■V 


In  these  examples  we  see  bad 
generalisation  d  posteriori^  or  empiri- 
cism properly  so  called  :  causation  in- 
ferred from  casual  conjunction,  with- 
out either  due  elimination,  or  any 
presumption  arising  from  known  pro- 
perties of  the  supposed  agent.  But 
bad  generalisation  d,  priori  is  fully 
as  common,  which  is  properly  called 
false  theory ;  conclusions  drawn,  by 
way  of  deduction,  from  properties  of 
some  one  agent  which  is  known  or 
supposed  to  be  present,  all  other  co- 
existing agents  being  overlooked..  As 
the  former  is  the  error  of  sheer  ig- 
norance, so  the  latter  is  especially 
that  of  semi-instructed  minds,  and  is 
mainly  committed  in  attempting  to 
explain  complicated  phenomena  by  a 
simpler  theory  than  their  nature  ad- 
mits of.  As  when  one  school  of  phy- 
sicians sought  for  the  universal  prin- 
ciple of  all  disease  in  "lentor  and 
morbid  viscidity  of  the  blood,'*  and 
imputing  most  bodily  derangements 
to  mechanical  obstructions,  thought 
to  cure  them  by  mechanical  reme- 
dies;* while  another,  the  chemical 
school,  "acknowledged  no  source  of 
disease  but  the  presence  of  some  hos- 
tile acid  or  alkali,  or  some  deranged 
condition  in  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  fluid  or  solid  parts,"  and 
conceived,  therefore,  that  "all  reme- 
dies must  act  by  producing  chemical 
changes  in  the  body.  We  find  Tonme- 
fort  busily  engaged  in  testing  every 

*  •"  Thus  Fourcroy,"  says  Dr.  Paris,  "ex- 
plained the  operation  of  mercury  by  its 
specific  gravity,  and  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  favoured  the  general  introduction 
of  the  preparations  of  iron,  especially  in 
schirrus  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  upon  the 
same  hyiwthetical  principle ;  for,  say  they, 
whatever  is  most  forcible  in  removing  the 
obstruction  must  be  the  most  proper  in- 
strument of  cure;  such  is  steel,  which, 
besides  the  attenuating  power  with  which 
it  is  furnished,  has  8tiU  a  greater  force  in 
this  case  from  the  gravity  of  its  particles, 
which,  being  seven  times  specifically  hea- 
vier than  any  vegetable,  acts  in  propor- 
tion with  a  stronger  impulse,  anrl  there- 
fore is  a  more  powerful  deobstruent.  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  8i)ecimen  of  the  style 
in  which  these  mechanical  physicians 
reasoned  and  practised." — Pharinacologiat 
p.  38-39. 
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vegetable  juice,  in  order  to  discover 
in  it  some  traces  of  an  acid  or  alkaline 
ingredient,  which  might  confer  upon 
it  medicinal  activity.  The  fatal  errors 
into  which  such  an  hypothesis  was 
liable  to  betray  the  practitioner  re- 
ceived an  awful  illustration  in  the 
history  of  the  memorable  fever  that 
raged  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1699, 
and  which  consigned  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  that  city  to  an  un- 
timely grave ;  an  event  which  in  a 
great  measure  depended  upon  the 
Professor  Sylvius  de  la  Boe,  who 
having  just  embraced  the  chemical 
doctrines  of  Van  Helm  on  t,  assigned 
the  origin  of  the  distemper  to  a  pre- 
vailing acid,  and  declared  that  its 
cure  could  alone  [only]  be  effected  by 
the  copious  administration  of  absor- 
bent and  testaceous  medicines."  * 

These  aberrations  in  medical  theory 
have  their  exact  parallels  in  politics. 
All  the  doctrines  which  ascribe  ab- 
solute goodness  to  particular  forms 
of  government,  particular  social  ar- 
rangements, and  even  to  particular 
modes  of  education,  without  reference 
to  the  state  of  civilisation  and  the 
various  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  society  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, are  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion— that  of  assuming  one  class  of 
influencing  circumstances  to  be  the 
paramount  rulers  of  phenomena  which 
depend  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree 
on  many  others.  But  on  these  con- 
siderations it  is  the  less  necessary 
that  we  should  now  dwell,  as  they 
will  occupy  our  attention  more  largely 
in  the  concluding  Book. 

§  6.  The  last  of  the  modes  of 
erroneous  generalisation  to  which  I 
shall  advert  is  that  to  which  we  may 
give  the  name  of  False  Analogies. 
This  Fallacy  stands  distinguished 
from  those  already  treated  of  by  the 
peculiarity  that  it  does  not  even 
simulate  a  complete  and  conclusive 
induction,  but  consists  in  the  mis- 
application of  an  argument  which  is 

*  Phatinacologiat  p.  39-40. 


at  best  only  admissible  as  an  incon- 
clusive presumption  where  real  proof 
is  unattainable. 

An  argument  from  analogy  is  an 
inference  that  what  is  true  in  a  cer- 
tain case  is  true  in  a  case  known  to 
be  somewhat  similar,  but  not  known 
to  be  exactly  parallel,  that  is,  to  be 
similar  in  all  the  material  circum- 
stances. An  object  has  the  property 
B ;  another  object  is  not  Imown  to 
have  that  property,  but  resembles 
the  first  in  a  property  A,  not  known 
to  be  connected  with  B ;  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  analogy 
points  is  that  this  object  has  the 
property  B  also.  As,  for  example, 
that  the  planets  are  inhabited  because 
the  earth  is  so.  The  planets  resem- 
ble the  earth  in  describing  elliptical 
orbits  •  round  the  sun,  in  being  at- 
tracted by  it  and  by  one  another,  in 
being  nearly  spherical,  revolving  on 
their  axes,  &;c.,  and,  as  we  have  now 
reason  to  believe  from  the  revelations 
of  the  spectroscope,  are  composed,  in 
great  part  at  least,  of  similar  mate- 
rials ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  of 
these  properties,  or  all  of  them  to- 
gether, are  the  conditions  on  which 
the  possession  of  inhabitants  is  de- 
pendent, or  are  marks  of  those  condi- 
tions. Nevertheless,  so  long  as  we 
do  not  know  what  the  conditions  are, 
they  may  be  connected  by  some  law 
of  nature  with  those  common  proper- 
ties ;  and  to  the  extent  of  that  possi- 
bility the  planets  are  more  likely  to 
be  inhabited  than  if  they  did  not  re- 
semble the  earth  at  all.  This  non- 
assignable  and  generally  small  in- 
crease of  probability  beyond  what 
would  otherwise  exist  is  all  the  evi- 
dence which  a  conclusion  can  derive 
from  analogy.  For  if  we  have  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  any  real 
connection  between  the  two  proper- 
ties A  and  B,  the  argument  is  no 
longer  one  of  analogy.  If  it  had 
been  ascertained  (I  purposely  put  an 
absurd  supposition)  that  there  was  a 
connection  by  causation  between  the 
fact  of  revolving  on  an  axis  and 
the  existence  of  animated  beings,  or 
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if  there  were  any  reafionable  ground 
for  even  suspecting  such  a  connection, 
a  probability  would  arise  of  the  exist- 
ence of  inhabitants  in  the  planets, 
which  might  be  of  any  degree  of 
strength,  up  to  a  complete  induction; 
but  we  should  then  infer  the  fact 
from  the  ascertained  or  presumed 
law  of  causation,  and  not  from  the 
analogy  of  the  earth. 

The  name  analogy,  however,  is 
sometimes  employed  by  extension  to 
denote  those  arguments  of  an  induc- 
tive character,  but  not  amounting  to 
a  real  induction,  which  are  employed 
to  strengthen  tiie  argument  drawn 
from  a  simple  resemblance.  Though 
A,  the  property  common  to  the  two 
cases,  cannot  be  shown  to  be  the  cause 
or  effect  of  B,  the  analogical  reasoner 
will  endeavour  to  show  that  there  is 
some  less  close  degree  of  connection 
between  them  ;  that  A  is  one  of  a  set 
of  conditions  from  which,  when  all 
united,  B  would  result ;  or  is  an  occa- 
sional effect  of  some  cause  which  has 
been  known  also  to  produce  B ;  and 
the  like.  Any  of  which  things,  if 
shown,  would  render  the  existence  of 
B  by  so  much  more  probable  than  if 
there  had  not  been  even  that  amount 
of  known  connection  between  B  and  A. 

Now  an  error  or  fallacy  of  analogy 
may  occur  in  two  ways.  Sometimes 
it  consists  in  employing  an  argument 
of  either  of  the  above  kmds,  with  cor- 
rectness indeed,  but  overrating  its 
probative  force.  This  very  common 
aberration  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  particularly  incident  to  persons 
distinguished  for  their  imagination ; 
but  in  reality  it  is  the  characteristic 
intellectual  vice  of  those  whose  ima- 
ginations are  barren,  either  from  want 
of  exercise,  natural  defect,  or  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  range  of  ideas.  To 
such  minds  objects  present  themselves 
clothed  in  but  few  properties  ;  and  as, 
therefore,  few  analogies  between  one 
object  and  another  occur  to  them,  they 
almost  invariably  overrate  the  degree 
of  importance  of  those  few ;  while  one 
whose  fancy  takes  a  wider  range  per- 
ceives and  remembers  so  many  analo- 


gies tending  to  conflicting  conclusions, 
that  he  is  much  less  likely  to  lay 
undue  stress  on  any  of  them.  We 
always  find  that  those  are  the  greatest 
slaves  to  metaphorical  language  who 
have  but  one  set  of  metaphors. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  modes 
of  error  in  the  employment  of  argu- 
ments of  analogy.  There  is  another, 
more  properly  deserving  the  name  of 
fallacy,  namely,  when  resemblance  in 
one  point  is  inferred  from  resemblance 
in  another  point,  though  there  is  not 
only  no  evidence  to  connect  the  two 
circumstances  by  way  of  causation, 
but  the  evidence  tends  positively  to 
disconnect  them.  This  is  properly 
the  Fallacy  of  False  Analogies. 

As  a  first  instance,  we  may  cite 
that  favourite  ai^ument  in  defence  of 
absolute  power  drawn  from  the  ana- 
logy of  paternal  government  in  a 
family,  which  government,  however 
much  in  need  of  control,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  children 
themselves,  while  they  remain  chil- 
dren. Paternal  government,  says  the 
argument,  works  well,  therefore  de- 
spotic government  in  a  state  will 
work  well.  I  waive,  as  not  pertinent 
in  this  place,  all  that  could  be  said  in 
qualification  of  the  alleged  excellence 
of  paternal  government.  However 
this  might  be,  the  argument  from  the 
family  to  the  state  would  not  the  less 
proceed  on  a  false  analogy,  implying 
that  the  beneficial  working  of  parental 
government  depends,  in  the  family, 
on  the  only  point  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  political  despotism,  namely, 
irresponsibility.  Whereas  it  depends, 
when  real,  not  on  that,  but  on  two 
other  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
affection  of  the  parent  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  superiority  of  the  parent 
in  wisdom  and  e^^rience ;  neither 
of  which  properties  can  be  reckoned 
on,  or  aro  at  all  likely  to  exist,  be- 
tween a  political  despot  and  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  when  either  of  these  cir- 
cumstances fails  even  in  the  family, 
and  the  influence  of  the  irresponsi- 
bility is  allowed  to  work  uncorrected, 
the  result  is  anything  but  good  gov- 
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emment.  This,  therefore,  is  a  false 
analogy. 

Another  example  is  the  not  un- 
common dictunif  that  bodies  politic 
have  youth,  maturity,  old  age,  and 
death,  like  bodies  natural ;  that  after 
a  certain  duration  of  prosperity,  they 
tend  spontaneously  to  decay.  This 
also  is  a  false  analogy,  because  the 
decay  of  the  vital  powers  in  an  ani- 
mated body  can  be  distinctly  traced  to 
the  natural  progress  of  those  very 
changes  of  structure  which,  in  their 
earlier  stages,  constitute  its  growth 
to  maturity ;  while  in  the  body  politic 
the  progress  of  those  changes  cannot, 
generally  speaking,  have  any  effect 
but  the  still  further  continuance  of 
growth :  it  is  the  stoppage  of  that 
progress,  and  the  commencement  of 
retrogression,  that  alone  would  con- 
stitute decay.  Bodies  politic  die,  but 
it  is  of  disease  or  violent  death  ;  they 
have  no  old  age. 

The  following  sentence  from  Hook- 
er's Ecdesiastical  Polity  is  an  instance 
of  a  false  analogy  from  physical  bodies 
to  what  are  called  bodies  politic  :  "  As 
there  could  be  in  natural  bodies  no 
motion  of  anything  unless  there  were 
some  which  moveth  all  things,  and 
continueth  immovable :  even  so  in 
politic  societies  there  must  be  some 
unpunishable,  or  else  no  man  shall 
suffer  punishment."  There  is  a  double 
fallacy  here,  for  not  only  the  analogy, 
but  the  premise  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  is  untenable.  The  notion 
that  there  must  be  something  im- 
movable which  moves  all  other  things, 
is  the  whole  scholastic  error  of  a  pri- 
mum  mobile. 

The  following  instance  I  quote  from 
Archbishop  Whately's  Rhetoric:  "It 
would  be  admitted  that  a  great  and 
permanent  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  some  useful  commodity,  such  as 
corn,  or  coal,  or  iron,  throughout  the 
world,  would  be  a  serious  and  lasting 
loss  ;  and  again,  that  if  the  fields  and 
coal-mines  3delded  regularly  double 
quantities,  with  the  same  labour,  we 
should  be  so  much  the  richer  ;  hence 
it  might  be  inferred,  that  if  the  quan- 


tity of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world 
were  diminished  one-half,  or  were 
doubled,  like  results  would  follow ; 
the  utility  of  these  metals,  for  the 
purposes  of  coin,  being  very  great. 
Now  there  are  many  points  of  re- 
semblance and  many  of  difference, 
between  the  precious  metals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  com,  coal,  &a,  on  the 
other;  but  the  important  circum- 
stance to  the  supposed  argument  is, 
that  the  utility  of  gold  and  silver  (as 
coin,  which  is  far  the  chief)  depends 
on  their  value,  which  is  regulated  by 
their  scarcity ;  or  rather,  to  speak 
strictly,  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
them  ;  whereas,  if  com  and  coal  were 
ten  times  as  abundant,  {i.e,  more 
easily  obtained,)  a  bushel  of  either 
would  still  be  as  useful  as  now.  But 
if  it  were  twice  as  easy  to  procure 
gold  as  it  is,  a  sovereign  would  be 
twice  as  large ;  if  only  half  as  easy 
it  would  be  of  the  size  of  a  half- 
sovereign,  and  this  (besides  the  trifl- 
ing circumstance  of  the  cheapness  or 
deamess  of  gold  ornaments)  would 
be  all  the  difference.  The  analogy, 
therefore,  fails  in  the  point  essential 
to  the  argument'* 

The  same  author  notices,  aftei 
Bishop  Oopleston,  the  case  of  False 
Analogy  which  consists  in  inferring 
from  the  similarity  in  many  respects 
between  the  metropolis  of  a  country 
and  the  heart  of  the  animal  body, 
that  the  increased  size  of  the  metro- 
polis is  a  disease 

Some  of  the  false  analogies  on  which 
systems  of  physics  were  confidently 
grounded  in  the  time  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  are  such  as  we  now  call 
fanciful,  not  that  the  resemblances  are 
not  often  real,  but  that  it  is  long  since 
any  one  has  been  inclined  to  draw 
from  them  the  inferences  which  were 
then  drawn.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  curious  speculations  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans on  the  subject  of  numbers. 
Finding  that  the  distances  of  the 
planets  bore  and  seemed  to  bear  to 
one  another  a  proportion  not  varying 
much  from  that  of  the  divisions  oi 
the  monochord,  they  inferred  from  it 
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the  existence  of  an  inaudible  music, 
that  of  the  spheres :  as  if  the  music 
of  a  harp  had  depended  solely  on  the 
numerical  proportions,  and  not  on  the 
material,  nor  even  on  the  existence  of 
any  material — any  strings  at  all.  It 
has  been  similarly  imagined  that  cer- 
tain combinations  of  numbers,  which 
were  found  to  prevail  in  some  natural 
phenomena,  must  run  through  the 
whole  of  nature  :  as  that  there  must 
be  four  elements,  because  there  are 
four  possible  combinations  of  hot  and 
cold,  wet  and  dry :  that  there  must 
be  seven  planets,  because  there  were 
seven  metals,  and  even  because  there 
were  seven  days  of  the  week.  Kepler 
himself  thought  that  there  could  be 
only  six  planets  because  there  were 
only  five  regular  solids.  With  these 
we  may  class  the  reasonings,  so  com- 
mon in  the  speculations  of  the  an- 
cients, founded  on  a  supposed  perfec- 
tion in  nature :  meaning  by  nature 
the  customary  order  of  evente  as  they 
take  place  of  themselves  without 
human  interference.  This  also  is  a 
rude  guess  at  an  analogy  supposed  to 
pervade  all  phenomena,  however  dis- 
similar. Since  what  was  thought  to 
be  perfection  appeared  to  obtain  in 
some  phenomena,  it  was  inferred  (in 
opposition  to  the  plainest  evidence)  to 
obtain  in  all.  "We  always  suppose 
that  which  is  better  to  take  place  in 
nature,  if  it  be  possible,"  says  Aris- 
totle ;  and  the  vaguest  and  most 
heterogeneous  qualities  being  con- 
founded together  under  the  notion  of 
being  better,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
wildness  of  the  inferences.  Thus, 
because  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
"perfect,"  they  must  move  in  circles 
and  uniformly.  For  "they"  (the 
Pythagoreans)  "would  not  allow," 
says  Geminus,*  "  of  any  such  disorder 
among  diV!ne  and  eternal  things,  as 
that  they  should  sometimes  move 
quicker  and  sometimes  slower,  and 
sometimes  stand  still;  for  no  one  would 
tolerate  such  anomaly  in  the  move- 
ments even  of  a  man,  who  was  decent 

*  I  quote  from  Dr.  Whewell'is  Hut.  Ind. 
Sc.,  3d  ed.  i.  129. 


and  orderly.  The  occasions  of  life,  how- 
ever, are  often  reasons  for  men  going 
quicker  or  slower ;  but  in  the  incor- 
ruptible nature  of  the  stars,  it  is  not 
possible  that  any  cause  can  be  alleged 
of  quickness  or  slowness."  It  is  seek- 
ing an  argument  of  analogy  very  far 
to  suppose  that  the  stars  must  observe 
the  rules  of  decorum  in  gait  and  car- 
riage, prespribed  for  themselves  by 
the  long-bearded  philosophers  sati^ 
rised  by  Lucian. 

As  late  as  the  Copemican  contro- 
versy it  was  urged  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  true  theory  of  the  solar 
system,  that  it  placed  the  fire,  the 
noblest  element,  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  This  was  a  remnant  of  the 
notion  that  the  order  of  nature  must 
be  perfect,  and  that  perfection  con- 
sisted in  conformity  to  rules  of  pre- 
cedency in  dignity,  either  real  or  con- 
ventional Again,  reverting  to  num- 
bers :  certain  numbers  were  perfect, 
therefore  those  numbers  must  obtain 
in  the  great  phenomena  of  nature. 
Six  was  a  perfect  number,  that  is, 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  factors ; 
an  additional  reason  why  there  must 
be  exactly  six  planets.  The  Pythago- 
reans, on  the  other  hand,  attributed 
perfection  to  the  number  ten ;  but 
agreed  in  thinking  that  the  perfect 
number  must  be  somehow  realised  in 
the  heavens :  and  knowing  only  of 
nine  heavenly  bodies,  to  make  up 
the  enumeration,  they  asserted  "  that 
there  was  an  anticJUhon  or  counter- 
earth  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun, 
invisible  to  us."*  Even  Huygens 
was  persuaded  that  when  the  number 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  reached 
twelve,  it  could  not  admit  of  any 
further  increase.  Creative  power 
could  not  go  beyond  that  sacred 
number. 

Some  curious  instances  of  false 
analogy  are  to  be  found  in  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Stoics  to  prove  the 
equality  of  all  crimes,  and  the  equal 
wretchedness  of  all  who  had  not  re- 
alised their  idea  of  perfect   virtue. 

*  Bi$t.  Ind.  Sc.,  i  53. 
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Cicero,  towards  the  end  of  his  Fourth 
Book  De  FinibuSf  states  some  of  these 
as  follows.  "Ut  inquit,  in  fidibus 
plurimis,  si  nulla  earum  ita  oontenta 
numeris  sit,  ut  concentum  servare 
possit,  omnes  aeque  incontentce  sunt ; 
sic  peccata,  quia  discrepant,  aeque 
discrepant ;  paria  sunt  igitur."  To 
which  Cicero  himself  aptly  answers, 
'*  aeque  contingit  omnibus  fidibus,  ut 
Incontentae  sint ;  illud  non  continuo, 
ut  aeque  incontentae."  The  Stoic  re- 
sumes :  "  Ut  enim,  inquit,  gubemator 
aeque  peccat,  si  palearum  navem  ever- 
tit,  et  si  auri ;  item  aeque  peccat  qui 
parentem,  et  qui  servum,  injuria  ver- 
berat ; "  assuming,  that  because  the 
magnitude  of  the  interest  at  stake 
makes  no  difference  in  the  mere  de- 
fect of  skill,  it  can  make  none  in  the 
moral  defect :  a  false  analogy.  Again, 
"  Quis  ignorat,  si  plures  ex  alto  emer- 
gere  velint,  propius  fore  eos  quidem 
ad  respirandum,  qui  ad  simimam 
jam  aquam  appropinquant,  sed  nihilo 
magis  respirare  posse,  quam  eos,  qui 
sunt  in  profundo  ?  Nihil  ergo  ad ju- 
vat  procedere,  et  progredi  in  virtute, 
quominus  miserrimus  sit,  antequam 
ad  eam  pervenerit,  quoniam  in  aqu& 
nihil  adjuvat :  et  quoniam  catuli,  qui 
jam  despecturi  sunt,  caeci  aeque,  et  ii 
qui  modo  nati ;  Flatonem  quoque  ne- 
cesse  est,  quoniam  nondum  videbat 
sapientiam,  aeque  caecum  animo,  ac 
Fbalarim  fuisse."  Cicero,  in  his  own 
person,  combats  these  false  analogies 
by  other  analogies  tending  to  an 
opposite  conclusion.  "Ista  similia 
non  sunt,  Cata  ....  Ilia  sunt  sim- 
ilia ;  hebes  acies  est  cuipiam  ocu- 
lorum  :  corpore  alius  languescit :  hi 
curatione  adhibitA  levantur  in  dies : 
alter  valet  plus  quotidie  :  alter  videt. 
Hi  similes  sunt  omnibus,  qui  virtuti 
student;  levantur  vitiis,  levantur  erro- 
ribus.'* 

§  7.  In  these  and  all  other  argu- 
ments drawn  from  remote  analogies, 
and  from  metaphors,  which  are  cases 
of  analogy,  it  is  apparent  (especially 
when  we  consider  the  extreme  facility 
of  raising  up  contrary  analogies  and 


conflicting  metaphors)  that  so  far  from 
the  metaphor  or  analogy  proving  any- 
thing, the  applicability  of  the  meta- 
phor is  the  very  thing  to  be  made 
out.  It  has  to  be  shown  that  in  the 
two  casra  asserted  to  be  anaJc^ous, 
the  same  law  is  really  operating ; 
that  between  the  known  resemblanoe 
and  the  inferred  one  there  is  some 
connection  by  means  of  causation. 
Cicero  and  Cato  might  have  bandied 
opposite  analogies  for  ever ;  it  rested 
with  each  of  them  to  prove  by  just 
induction,  or  at  least  to  render  pro- 
bable, that  the  case  resembled  the 
one  set  of  analogous  cases  and  not 
the  other,  in  the  circumstances  on 
which  the  disputed  question  really 
hinged.  Metaphors,  for  the  mostv 
part,  therefore,  assume  the  proposi-  V 
tion  which  they  are  brought  to  prove:  ^ 
their  use  is,  to  aid  the  apprehension 
of  it ;  to  make  clearly  and  vividly 
comprehended  what  it  is  that  the 
person  who  employs  the  metaphor  is 
proposing  to  make  out ;  and  some- 
times also,  by  what  media  he  pro- 
poses to  do  so.  For  an  apt  metaphor, 
though  it  cannot  prove,  often  suggests 
the  proof. 

For  instance,  when  D'Alembert  (I 
believe)  remarked  that  in  certain 
governments,  only  two  creatures  find 
their  way  to  the  highest  places,  the 
eagle  and  the  serpent ;  the  metaphor 
not  only  conveys  with  great  vividness 
the  assertion  intended,  but  contributes 
towards  substantiating  it,  by  suggest- 
ing, in  a  lively  manner,  the  means  by 
which  the  two  opposite  charactersthus 
typified  effect  their  rise.  When  it  is 
said  that  a  certain  person  misimder- 
stands  another  because  the  lesser  oi 
two  objects  cannot  comprehend  the 
greater,  the  application  of  what  is 
true  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word 
comprehend,  to  its  metaphorical  sense, 
points  to  the  fact  which  is  the  ground 
and  justification  of  the  assertion,  viz. 
that  one  mind  cannot  thoroughly 
understand  another  unless  it  can  con- 
tain it  in  itself,  that  is,  unless  it  pos- 
sesses all  that  is  contained  in  the 
other.     When  it  is  urged  as  an  aigu- 
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ment  for  education,  that  if  the  soil  is 
left  uncultivated,  weeds  will  spring 
up,  the  metaphor,  though  no  proof, 
but  a  statement  of  the  thing  to  be 
proved,  states  it  in  terms  which,  by 
suggesting  a  parallel  case,  put  the 
mind  upon  the  track  of  the  real  proof. 
For  the  reason  why  weeds  grow  in  an 
uncultivated  soil  is  that  the  seeds  of 
worthless  products  exist  everywhere, 
and  can  germinate  and  grow  in  almost 
all  circumstances,  while  the  reverse  is 
the  case  with  those  which  are  valu- 
able ;  and  this  being  equally  true  of 
mental  products,  this  mode  of  convey- 
ing an  argument,  independently  of  its 
rhetorical  advantages,  has  a  logical 
value,  since  it  not  only  suggests  the 
grounds  of  the  conclusion,  but  points 
to  another  case  in  which  those  grounds 
have  been  found,  or  at  least  deemed  to 
be,  sufficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Bacon, 
who  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  use 
and  abuse  of  figurative  illustration, 
says  that  the  stream  of  time  has 
brought  down  to  us  only  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  as  a  river  carries  froth  and 
straws  floating  on  its  surface,  while 
more  weighty  objects  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  this,  even  if  the  assertion  illus- 
trated by  it  were  true,  would  be  no 
good  illustration,  there  being  no  parity 
of  cause.  The  levity  by  which  sub- 
stances float  on  a  stream,  and  the 
levity  which  is  synonymous  with 
worthlessness,  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon except  the  name ;  and  (to  show 
how  little  value  there  is  in  the  meta- 
phor) we  need  only  change  the  word 
into  buoyancy t  to  turn  the  semblance 
of  argument  involved  in  Bacon's  illus- 
tration against  himself. 

A  metaphor,  then,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  argument,  but  as  an 
assertion  that  an  argument  exists ; 
that  a  parity  subsists  between  the  case 
from  which  the  metaphor  is  drawn 
and  that  to  which  it  is  applied.  This 
parity  may  exist  though  the  two  cases 
be  apparently  very  remote  from  one 
another  ;  the  only  resemblance  exist- 
ing between  them  may  be  a  resem- 


blance of  relations,  an  analogy  in 
Ferguson's  and  Archbishop  Whately's 
sense :  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
in  which  an  illustration  from  agricul- 
ture was  applied  to  mental  cultiva- 
tion. 

§  8.  To  terminate  the  subject  of 
Fallacies  of  Generalisation,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  the  most  fer- 
tile source  of  them  is  bad  classifica- 
tion :  bringing  together  in  one  group, 
and  under  one  name,  things  which 
have  no  common  properties,  or  none 
but  such  as  are  too  unimportant  to 
allow  general  propositions  of  any  con- 
siderable value  to  be  made  respecting 
the  class.  The  misleading  effect  is 
greatest  when  a  word  which  in  com- 
mon use  expresses  some  definite  fact 
is  extended  by  slight  links  of  connec- 
tion to  cases  in  which  that  fact  does 
not  exist,  but  some  other  or  others, 
only  slightly  resembling  it.  Thus 
Bacon,*  in  speaking  of  the  Idola  or 
Fallacies  arising  from  notions  temere 
et  incequaXiter  d  rebus  abstn'octCB,  exem- 
plifies them  by  the  notion  of  Humi- 
dum  or  Wet,  so  familiar  in  the  physics 
of  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
"  Invenietur  verbum  istud,  Humidum 
nihil  aliud  quam  nota  confusa  diver- 
sarum  actionum,  quae  nullam  con- 
stantiam  aut  reductionem  patiuntur. 
Significat  enim,  et  quod  circa  aliud 
corpus  facile  se  circumf undit ;  et  quod 
in  se  est  indeterminabile,  nee  con- 
sistere  potest :  et  quod  facile  cedit 
undique  ;  et  quod  facile  se  dividit  et 
dispergit ;  et  quod  facile  se  unit  et 
colligit ;  et  quod  facile  fluit,  et  in 
motu  ponitur  ;  et  quod  alteri  oorpori 
facile  adhseret,  idque  madefacit ;  et 
quod  facile  reducitur  in  liquidum, 
sive  colliquatur,  cum  antea  consiste- 
ret.  Itaque  quum  ad  hujus  nominis 
prsedicationem  et  impositionem  ven- 
tum  sit ;  si  alia  accipias,  flamma 
humida  est ;  si  alia  accipias,  aer 
humidus  non  est ;  si  alia,  pulvis  mi- 
nutus  humidus  est ;  si  alia,  vitruni 
humidum    est :    ut  facile    appareat« 

*  iVbv.  Qry.,  Aph.  60. 
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istam  notionem  ex  aqu&  tantum,  et 
oommunibus  et  vulgaribus  liquoribus, 
absque  ull4  debits  verificatione,  te- 
mere  abstractam  esse." 

Bacon  himself  is  not  exempt  from  a 
similar  accusation  when  inquiring  into 
the  nature  of  heat :  where  he  occa- 
sionally proceeds  like  one  who,  seek- 
ing for  the  cause  of  hardness,  after 
examining  that  quality  in  iron,  flint, 
and  diamond,  should  expect  to  find 
that  it  is  something  which  can  be 
traced  also  in  hard  water,  a  hard 
knot,  and  a  hard  heart. 

The  word  Kimjffis  in  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy, and  the  words  Generation 
and  Corruption,  both  then  and  long 
afterwards,  denoted  such  a  multitude 
of  heterogeneous  phenomena,  that  any 
attempt  at  philosophising  in  which 
those  words  were  used  was  almost  as 
necessarily  abortive  as  if  the  word 
hard  had  been  taken  to  denote  a  class 
including  all  the  things  mentioned 
above.  KLvij<tis,  for  instance,  which 
properly  signified  motion,  was  taken 
to  denote  not  only  all  motion,  but 
even  all  change  ;  d\Kol(a<ris  being  re- 
cognised as  one  of  the  modes  of 
Kivrjffis.  The  effect  was,  to  connect 
with  every  form  of  dWoLwais  or 
change,  ideas  drawn  from  motion  in 
the  proper  and  literal  sense,  and 
which  had  no  real  connection  with 
any  other  kind  of  Klvrfffis  than  that. 
Aristotle  and  Plato  laboured  under  a 
continual  embarrassment  from  this 
misuse  of  terms.  But  if  we  proceed 
further  in  this  direction  we  shall  en- 
croach upon  the  Fallacy  of  Ambiguity, 
which  belongs  to  a  different  class,  the 
last  in  order  of  oiu*  classification.  Fal- 
lacies of  Confusion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FALLACIES   OP   RATIOCINATION. 

§  I.  We  have  now,  in  our  progress 
through  the  classes  of  Fallacies,  ar- 
rived at  those  to  which,  in  the  com- 
mon books  of  logic,  the  appellation  is 


in  general  exclusively  i^i>ropriated ; 
those  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
ratiocinative  or  deductive  part  of  the 
investigation  of  truth.  Of  these  fal- 
lacies it  is  the  less  necessary  for  us 
to  insist  at  any  length,  as  they  have 
been  most  satisfactorily  treated  in  a 
work  familiar  to  almost  all,  in  this 
country  at  least,  who  feel  any  in- 
terest in  these  speculations.  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  Logic.  Against  the 
more  obvious  forms  of  this  class  of 
fallacies,  the  rules  of  the  syllogism 
are  a  complete  protection.  Not  (as 
we  have  so  often  said)  that  ratiocina- 
tion cannot  be  good  unlem  it  be  in 
the  form  of  a  syllogism ;  but  that»  by 
showing  it  in  that  form,  we  are  sure 
to  discover  if  it  be  bad,  or  at  least  if 
it  contain  any  fallacy  of  this  class. 

§  2.  Among  Fallacies  of  Batiocixia- 
tion,  we  ought  perhaps  to  include  the 
errors  committed  in  processes  which 
have  the  .  appearance  only,  not  the 
reality,  of  an  inference  from  premises — 
the  fallacies  connected  wit^  the  con- 
version and  sequipoUency  of  proposi- 
tions. I  believe  errors  of  this  de- 
scription to  be  far  more  frequently 
committed  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, or  than  their  extreme  obvious- 
ness might  seem  to  admit  c^  For 
example,  the  simple  conversion  of  an 
universal  affirmative  proposition.  All 
A  are  B,  therefore  all  B  are  A,  I  take 
to  be  a  very  common  form  of  error  : 
though  committed,  like  many  other 
fallacies,  oftener  in  the  silence  of 
thought  than  in  express  words,  f<»> 
it  can  scarcely  be  clearly  enunciated 
without  being  detected.  And  so  with 
another  form  of  fallacy,  not  substan- 
tially different  frc»n  the  preceding: 
the  erroneous  conversion  of  an  hypo- 
thetical proposition.  The  proper  con- 
verse of  an  hypothetical  proposition 
is  this :  If  the  consequent  be  false, 
the  antecedent  is  false  ;  but  this.  If 
the  consequent  be  true,  the  ante- 
cedent is  true,  by  no  meana  hcMn 
good,  but  is  an  error  corresponding 
to  the  simple  conversion  of  an  uni- 
versal affirmative.     Yet  hardly  any- 
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thing  is  more  common  than  for  people 
in  their  private  thoughts  to  draw  this 
inference.      As  when  the  condusipn 
is  accepted,  which  it  so  often  is,  for 
proof  of  the  premises.     That  the  pre- 
mises cannot  be  true  if  the  conclusion 
is  false,  is  the  unexceptionable  foun- 
dation of  the  legitimate  mode  of  rea- 
soning called  redttctio  ad  a^surdum. 
But    people    continually  think    and 
express  themselves   as   if  they  also 
believed  that  the  premises  cannot  be 
false  if  the  conclusion  is  true.     The 
truth,  or  supposed  truth,  of  the  in- 
ferences which  follow  from  a  doctrine, 
often  enables  it  to  find  acceptance  in 
spite  of  gross  absurdities  in  it.     How 
many  philosophical  systems  which  had 
scarcely  any  intrinsic  recommendation 
have  been  received  by  thoughtful  men 
because  they  were  supposed  to  lend 
additional  support  to  religion,  mora- 
lity, some  favourite  view  of  politics, 
or  some  other  cherished  persuasion ; 
not  merely  because  their  wishes  were 
thereby  enlisted  on  its  side,  but  be- 
cause its  leading  to  what  they  deemed 
sound  conclusions  appeared  to  them 
a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
truth,  though  the  presumption,  when 
viewed  in  its  true  light,  amounted 
only  to  the  absence  of  that  particular 
evidence  of  falsehood  which   would 
have  resulted  from  its  leading  by  cor- 
rect inference  to  something  already 
known  to  be  false. 

Again,  the  very  frequent  error  in 
conduct  of  mistaking  reverse  of  wrong 
for  right,  is  the  practical  form  of  a 
logical  error  with  respect  to  the  Oppo- 
sition of  Propositions.  It  is  com- 
mitted for  want  of  the  habit  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  contrary  of  a  proposi- 
tion from  the  contradictory  of  it,  and 
of  attending  to  the  logical  canon  that 
contrary  propositions,  though  they 
cannot  both  be  true,  may  both  be 
false.  If  the  error  were  to  express 
itself  in  wordB,  it  would  run  distinctly 
counter  to  this  canon.  It  generally, 
however,  does  not  so  express  itseH, 
and  to  compel  it  to  do  so  is  the  most 
effectual  method  of  detecting  and  ex- 
posing it. 


§  3.  Among  Fallacies  of  Ratiocina- 
tion are  to  be  ranked  in  the  first  place 
all  the  cases  of  vicious  syllogism  laid 
down  in  the  books.  These  generally  re- 
solve themselves  into  having  more  than 
three  terms  to  the  syllogism,  either 
avowedly,  or  in  the  covert  mode  of  an 
undistributed  middle  term,  or  an  illi- 
cit process  of  one  of  the  two  extremes. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  very  easy  fully  to 
convict  an  argument  of  falUng  under 
any  one  of  these  vicious  cases  in  par- 
ticular ;  for  the  reason  already  more 
than  once  referred  to,  that  the  pr^ 
mises  are  seldom  formally  set  out : 
if  they  were,  the  fallacy  would  impose 
upon  nobody  ;  and  while  they  are  not 
it  is  almost  alwa3rs  to  a  certain  degree 
optional  in  what  manner  the  sup- 
pressed link  should  be  filled  up.  The 
rules  of  the  syllogism  are  rules  for 
compelling  a  person  to  be  aware  of 
the  whole  of  wnat  he  must  undertake 
to  defend  if  he  persists  in  maintain- 
ing his  conclusion.  He  has  it  almost 
always  in  his  power  to  make  his  syllo- 
gism good  by  introducing  a  false  pre- 
mise ;  and  hence  it  is  scarcely  ever 
possible  decidedly  to  affirm  that  any 
argument  involves  a  bad  syllogism  : 
but  this  detracts  nothing  from  the 
value  of  the  syllogistic  rules,  since  it 
is  by  them  that  a  reasoner  is  compelled 
distinctly  to  make  his  election  what 
premises  he  is  prepared  to  maintain. 
The  election  made,  there  is  generally 
so  little  difficulty  in  seeing  whether 
the  conclusion  follows  from  the  pre- 
mises set  out,  that  we  might  without 
much  logical  impropriety  have  merged 
this  fourth  class  of  fallacies  in  the 
fifth,  or  Fallacies  of  Confusion. 

§  4.  Perhaps,  however,  the  com- 
monest and  certainly  the  most  dan- 
gerous fallacies  of  this  class,  are  those 
which  do  not  lie  in  a  single  syllogism, 
but  slip  in  between  one  syllogism  and 
another  in  a  chain  of  argument,  and 
are  oonmiitted  by  changing  the  pre- 
mises.  A  proposition  is  proved,  or  an 
acknowledged  truth  laid  down,  in  the 
first  part  of  an  argumentation,  and 
in  the  second  a  further  argument  is 
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founded  not  on  the  same  proposition, 
but  on  some  other,  resembling  it  suffi- 
ciently to  be  mistaken  for  it.  In- 
stances of  this  fallacy  will  be  found 
in  almost  all  the  argumentative  dis- 
courses of  unprecise  thinkers,  and  we 
need  only  here  advert  to  one  of  the 
obscurer  forms  of  it,  recognised  by 
the  schoolmen  as  the  fallacy  d  dicto 
secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciter. 
This  is  committed  when,  in  the  pre- 
mises, a  proposition  is  asserted  with  a 
qualification,  and  the  qualification  lost 
sight  of  in  the  conclusion ;  or  of tener, 
when  a  limitation  or  condition,  though 
not  asserted,  is  necessary  to  the  truth 
of  the  proposition,  but  is  forgotten 
when  that  proposition  comes  to  be 
employed  as  a  premise.  Many  of  the 
bad  arguments  in  vogue  belong  to 
this  class  of  error.  The  premise  is 
some  admitted  truth,  some  common 
maxim,  the  reasons  or  evidence  for 
which  have  been  forgotten,  or  are  not 
thought  of  at  the  time,  but  if  they  had 
been  thought  of  would  have  shown  the 
necessity  of  so  limiting  the  premise 
that  it  would  no  longer  have  sup- 
ported the  conclusion  drawn  from  it. 
Of  this  nature  is  the  fallacy  in  what 
is  called,  by  Adam  Smith  and  others, 
the  Mercantile  Theory  in  Political 
Economy.  That  theory  sets  out  from 
the  common  maxim,  that  whatever 
brings  in  money  enriches ;  or  that 
every  one  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money  he  obtains.  From 
this  it  is  concluded  that  the  value  of 
any  branch  of  trade,  or  of  the  trade 
of  the  country  altogether,  consists  in 
the  balance  of  money  it  brings  in  ; 
that  any  trade  which  carries  more 
money  out  of  the  country  than  it 
draws  into  it  is  a  losing  trade  ;  that 
therefore  money  should  be  attracted 
into  the  country  and  kept  there,  by 
prohibitions  and  bounties ;  and  a  train 
of  similar  corollaries.  All  for  want  of 
reflecting  that  if  the  riches  of  an  indi- 
vidual are  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  money  he  can  command,  it  is 
because  that  is  the  measure  of  his 
power  of  purchasing  money's  worth  ; 
and  is  therefore  subject  to  the  proviso 


that  he  is  not  debarred  from  employ- 
ing his  money  in  such  purchases.  The 
premise,  therefore,  is  only  true  secun- 
dum  quid;  but  the  theory  assumes 
it  to  be  true  absolutely,  and  infers 
that  increase  of  money  is  increase  of 
riches,  even  when  produced  by  means 
ubversiveof  thecondition  under  which 
alone  money  can  be  riches. 

A  second  instance  is,  the  argument 
by  which  it  used  to  be  contended,  be- 
fore the  commutation  of  tithe,  that 
tithes  fell  on  the  landlord,  and  were 
a  deduction  from  rent ;  because  the 
rent  of  tithe -free  land  was  always 
higher  than  that  of  land  of  the  same 
quality,  and  the  same  advantages  of 
situation,  subject  to  tithe.  Whetiier 
it  be  true  or  not  that  a  tithe  falls  on 
rent,  a  treatise  on  Logic  is  not  the 
place  to  examine  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  is  no  proof  of  it.  Whether 
the  proposition  be  true  or  false,  tithe- 
free  land  must,  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  pay  a  higher  rent.  For  if  tithes 
do  not  fall  on  rent,  it  must  be  because 
they  fall  on  the  consumer  ;  because 
they  raise  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce.  But  if  the  produce  be  raised 
in  price,  the  farmer  of  tithe-free  aa 
well  as  the  farmer  of  tithed  land  gets 
the  benefit.  To  the  latter  the  rise  is 
but  a  compensation  for  the  tithes  he 
pays  ;  to  the  first,  who  pays  none,  it 
is  clear  gain,  and  therefore  enables 
him,  and  if  there  be  freedom  of  com- 
petition forces  him  to  pay  so  much 
more  rent  tq  his  landlord.  The  qu^- 
tion  remains,  to  what  class  of  fallacies 
this  belongs.  The  premise  is,  that  the 
owner  of  tithed  land  receives  less  rent 
than  the  owner  of  tithe-free  land  ;  the 
conclusion  is,  that  therefore  he  re- 
ceives less  than  he  himself  would  re- 
ceive if  tithe  were  abolished.  But  the 
premise  is  only  true  conditionally ;  the 
owner  of  tithed  land  receives  less  than 
what  the  owner  of  tithe-free  land  is 
enabled  to  receive  when  other  lands  are 
tithed  ;  while  the  conclusion  is  applied 
to  a  state  of  circumstances  in  which 
that  condition  fails,  and  in  which, 
by  consequence,  the  premise  will  not 
be  true.     The  fallacy,  therefore,  is  d 
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dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictu/m  sim- 
jplieiter. 

A  third  example  is  the  opposition 
sometimes  made  to  legitimate  interfer- 
ences of  government  in  the  economical 
affairs  of  society,  grounded  on  a  mis- 
application of  the  maxim,  that  an  in- 
dividual is  a  better  judge  than  the 
government  of  what  is  for  his  own  pe- 
cuniary interest.  This  objection  was 
urged  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  principle  of 
colonisation  ;  the  concentration  of  the 
settlers,  by  fixing  such  a  price  on  un- 
occupied land  as  may  preserve  the 
most  desirable  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  land  in  culture  and  the 
labouring  population.  Against  this  it 
was  argued,  that  if  individuals  found 
it  for  their  advantage  to  occupy  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land,  they,  being  better 
judges  of  their  own  interest  than  the 
Legislature,  (which  can  only  proceed 
on  general  rules,)  ought  not  to  be  re- 
strained from  doing  so.  But  in  this 
argument  it  was  forgotten  that  the 
fact  of  a  person's  taking  a  large  tract  of 
land  is  evidence  only  that  it  is  his  in- 
terest to  take  as  much  as  other  people, 
but  not  that  it  might  not  be  for  his 
interest  to  content  himself  with  less,  if 
he  could  be  assured  that  other  people 
would  do  so  too  ;  an  assurance  which 
nothing  but  a  government  regulation 
can  give.  If  all  other  people  took 
much,  and  he  only  a  little,  he  would 
reap  none  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  concentration  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  consequent  possibility  of 
procuring  labour  for  hire,  but  would 
have  placed  himself,  without  equiva- 
lent, in  a  situation  of  voluntary  in- 
feriority. The  proposition,  therefore, 
that  the  quantity  of  land  which  people 
will  take  when  left  to  themselves  is 
that  which  is  most  for  their  interest  to 
take,  is  true  only  secundum  quid  :  it 
is  only  their  interest  while  they  have 
no  guarantee  for  the  conduct  of  one 
another.  But  the  argument  disre- 
gards the  limitation,  and  takes  the 
proposition  for  true  simpliciter. 

One  of  the  conditions  oftenest 
dropped,  when  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  true  proposition  is  employed  as  a 


premise  for  proving  others,  is  the  con- 
dition of  time.  It  is  a  principle  of 
political  economy  that  prices,  profits, 
wages,  &c.,  "  always  find  their  level ;" 
but  this  is  often  interpreted  as  if  it 
meant  that  they  are  always,  or  gene- 
rally, at  their  level ;  while  the  truth 
is,  as  Coleridge  epigrammatically  ex- 
presses it,  that  they  are  aXw&ya  finding 
their  level,  *'  which  might  be  taken  as 
a  paraphrase  or  ironical  definition  of 
a  storm." 

Under  the  same  head  of  fallacy  {d 
dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  sim- 
pliciter) might  be  placed  all  the  errors 
which  are  vulgarly  called  misapplica- 
tions of  abstract  truths  :  that  is,  where 
a  principle,  true  (as  the  common  ex- 
pression is)  in  the  abstract,  that  is,  all 
modifying  causes  being  supposed  ab- 
sent, is  reasoned  on  as  if  it  were  true 
absolutely,  and  no  modifying  circum- 
stance could  ever  by  possibility  exist. 
This  very  common  form  of  error  it  is 
not  requisite  that  we  should  exem- 
plify here,  as  it  will  be  particularly 
treated  of  hereafter  in  its  application 
to  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  most 
frequent  and  most  fatal,  those  of  poli' 
tics  and  society.* 

*  **An  advocate,"  says  Mr.  De  Morgan, 
{Formal  Logic,  p.  270,)  "  is  sometimes  guilty 
of  the  argument  d  dieto  itecundum  quid  ad 
dictum  timplicite)' :  it  is  his  business  to  do 
for  bis  client  all  that  his  client  might 
hoiuMtly  do  for  himself.  Is  not  the  word 
in  italics  frequently  omitted?  Might  any 
man  honestly  try  to  do  for  himself  all  that 
counsel  frequently  try  to  do  for  him  ?  We 
<are  often  reminded  of  the  two  men  who 
stole  the  leg  of  mutton ;  one  could  swear 
he  had  not  got  it,  the  other  that  he  had  not 
taken  it  ^e  counsel  is  doing  his  duty  by 
his  client,  the  client  has  left  the  matter  to 
his  counsel.  Between  the  unexecuted  in- 
tention of  the  client  and  the  unintended 
execution  of  the  counsel  there  may  be  a 
wrong  done,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
usual  maxims,  no  wrong-doer." 

The  same  writer  justly  remarks  (p.  251) 
that  there  is  a  converse  fallacy,  a  dicto 
simpliciter  ad  dictum  secundum  quid,  called 
by  the  scholastic  logicians  fallacia  acci- 
dentis  :  and  another,  which  may  be  called 
d  ditto  secuTidum  quid  ad  dictum  secundum 
alterum  quid  (p.  365).  For  apt  instances  of 
both,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  De 
Morgan's  able  chapter  on  Fallacies. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FALLACIES  OF  CONFUSION. 

§  I.  Under  this  fifth  and  last  class 
it  is  convenient  to  arrange  all  those 
fallacies  in  which  the  source  of  error 
is  not  80  much  a  false  estimate  of 
the  probative  force  of  known  evi- 
dence, as  an  indistinct,  indefinite,  and 
fluctuating  conception  of  what  the 
evidence  is. 

At  the  head  of  these  stands  that 
multitudinous  body  of  fallacious  rea- 
sonings in  which  the  source  of  error 
is  the  ambiguity  of  terms :  when 
something  which  is  true,  if  a  word  be 
used  in  a  particular  sense,  is  reasoned 
on  as  if  it  were  true  in  another  sense. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  not  a  mal- 
estimation  of  evidence,  because  there 
is  not  properly  any  evidence  to  the 
point  at  all ;  there  is  evidence,  but  to 
a  different  point,  which,  from  a  con- 
fused apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  used,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same.  This  error  will  naturally  be 
oftener  committed  in  our  ratiocina- 
tions than  in  our  direct  inductions, 
because  in  the  former  we  are  decipher- 
ing our  own  or  other  people's  notes, 
while  in  the  latter  we  have  the  things 
themselves  present,  either  to  the 
senses  or  to  the  memory.  Except, 
indeed,  when  the  induction  is  not 
from  individual  cases  to  a  generality, 
but  from  generalities  to  a  still  higher 
generalisation ;  in  that  case  the  fal- 
lacy of  ambiguity  may  affect  the  in- 
ductive process  as  well  as  the  ratioci- 
native.  It  occurs  in  ratiocination  in 
two  ways  :  when  the  middle  term  is 
ambiguous,  or  when  one  of  the  terms 
of  the  syllogism  is  taken  in  one  sense 
in  the  premises  and  in  another  sense 
in  the  conclusion. 

Some  good  exemplifications  of  this 
fallacy  are  given  by  Archbishop 
Whately.  "One  case,"  says  he, "  which 
may  be  regarded  as  coming  under  the 
head  of  Ambiguous  Middle,  is  (what 
I  believe  logical  writers  mean  by  ^Fal- 
lacia  Fignrm  Dictionis*)  the  fallacy 
built  on  the  grammatical  structure  of 


language,  from  men's  usually  taking 
for  granted  that  paronymous  (or  eon- 
jugate)  words,  i.e.  those  belonging  to 
each  other,  as  the  substantive,  adjec- 
tive, verb,  &c.,  of  the  same  root,  have 
a  precisely  corresponding  meaning; 
which  is  by  no  means  universally  l£e 
case.    Such  a  fallacy  could  not  indeed 
be  even  exhibited  in  strict  logical  form, 
which  would  preclude  even  the   at- 
tempt at  it,  since  it  has  two  middle 
terms  in  soimd  as  well  as  sense.    But 
nothing  is  more  common  in  practice 
than  to  vary  continually  the  terms 
employed,  with  a  view  to  grammatical 
convenience ;  nor  is  there  anything 
unfair  in  such  a  practice,  as  long  as 
the  meaning  is  preserved  unaltered ; 
e.g,  *  murder  should  be  punished  with 
death ;  this  man  is  a  murderer,  there- 
fore he  deserves  to  die,'  &o.    Here  we 
proceed  on  the  assumption  (in  this 
case  just)   that  to  commit  murder, 
and  to  be  a  murderer, — ^to  deserve 
death,  and  to  be  one  who  ought  to 
die,  are,  respectively,  equivalent  ex- 
pressions; and  it  would   frequently 
prove  a  heavy  inconvenience  to  be 
debarred  this  kind  of  liberty;   bat 
the  abuse  of  it  gives  rise  to  the  fal- 
lacy in  question ;  eg.  projectorf  are 
imfit  to  be  trusted;   this  man  has 
formed  a  project^  therefore  he  ia  mifit 
to  be  trusted :  here  the  sophist  pro- 
ceeds on  the  hypothesis  that  he  who 
forms  a  project  must  be  a  projector ; 
whereas  the  bad  sense  that  commonly 
attaches  to  the  latter  word,  is  not  at 
all  implied  in  the  former.     This  fal- 
lacy may  often  be  considered  as  lying 
not  in  the  Middle,  but  in  one  of  the 
terms  of    the  Conclusion ;    so  that 
the  conclusion  drawn  shall  not  be,  in 
reality,  at  all  warranted  by  the  pre- 
mises, though  it  will  appear  to  be  so, 
by  means  of  the  grammatical  affinity 
of  the  words :  e.g,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  guilty  is  a  pre»umpti(m  of 
guilt;   this    man  is    so  acquainted, 
therefore  we  may  pre9wnie  that  he  is 
guilty :    this  argument  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  of   an  exact  corre- 
spondence between  pre»ume  and  p/re- 
tumptiant  which,  however,  does  not 
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really  exist ;  for  *  presumptiom '  is 
commonly  used  to  express  a  kind 
of  dight  s%t8picion  ;  whereas,  to  *  pre- 
sume '  amounts  to  actual  belief.  There 
are  innumerable  instances  of  a  non- 
correspondence  in  paronymous  words, 
similar  to  that  above  instanced ;  as 
between  art  and  artful^  design  and 
designing f  faith  axid.  faithful,  &c.;  and 
the  more  slight  the  variation  of  the 
meaning,  the  more  likely  is  the  fal- 
lacy to  be  successful ;  for  when  the 
words  have  become  so  widely  removed 
in  sense  as  *pity'  and  *  pitiful,*  every 
one  would  perceive  such  a  fallacy,  nor 
would  it  be  employed  but  in  jest.* 

"The  present  Fallacy  is  nearly 
allied  to,  or  rather,  perhaps,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  branch  of,  that  founded 
on  etymology;  viz.  when  a  term  is 
used  at  one  time  in  its  customary, 
/  and  at  another  in  its  etymological 
sensa  Perhaps  no  example  of  this 
can  be  found  that  is  more  extensively 
and  mischievously  employed  than  in 
the  case  of  the  word  representative: 
assuming  that  its  right  meaning  must 
correspond  exactly  with  the  strict  and 
original  sense  of  the  verb  *  represent,' 
the  sophist  persuades  the  multitude 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  bound  to  be  guided  in  all 
points  by  the  opinion  of  his  constitu- 
ents ;  and,  in  short,  to  be  merely  their 
spokesmcm;  whereas  law  and  custom, 
which  in  this  case  may  be  considered 
as  fixing  the  meioiing  of  the  term, 
require  no  such  thing,  but  enjoin  the 
representative  to  act  according  to  the 

/best  of  his  oum  judgment,  and  on  his 
own  responsibility." 

The  following  are  instances  of  great 
practical  importance,  in  which  argu- 
ments are  habitually  founded  on  a 
verbal  ambiguity. 

The  mercantile  public  are  frequently 
led  into  this  fallacy  by  the  phrase 

*  An  example  of  this  fq^acy  is  tlie  popu- 
lar error  that  strong  drink  must  be  a  cause 
of  strength.  There  is  here  fallacy  with- 
in fallacv ;  for  granting  that  the  words 
"strong  and  "strengtia"  were  not  (as 
they  are)  applied  in  a  totally  different 
sense  to  fermented  liquors  and  to  the  hu- 
man body,  there  would  still  be  involved 


"  scarcity  of  money.'*  In  the  language 
of  commerce  "money"  has  two  mean- 
ings :  currency f  or  the  circulating 
medium ;  and  capital  seeking  invest" 
mentf  especially  investment  on  loan. 
In  this  last  sense  the  word  is  used 
when  the  "  money  market "  is  spoken 
of,  and  when  the  "  value  of  money  " 
is  said  to  be  high  or  low,  the  rate 
of  interest  being  meant.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  ambiguity  is,  that  as 
soon  as  scarcity  of  money  in  the  latter 
of  these  senses  begins  to  be  felt, — as 
soon  as  there  is  difficulty  of  obtaining 
loans,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  high, 
— it  is  concluded  that  this  must  arise 
from  causes  acting  upon  the  quantity 
of  money  in  the  other  and  more  popu- 
lar sense ;  that  the  circulating  medium 
must  have  diminished  in  quantity,  or 
ought  to  be  increased.  I  am  aware 
that,  independently  of  the  double 
meaning  of  the  term,  there  are  in  the 
facts  themselves  some  peculiarities, 
giving  an  apparent  support  to  this 
error ;  bi)t  the  ambiguity  of  the  lan- 
guage stands  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  subject,  and  intercepts  all  at- 
tempts to  throw  light  upon  it. 

Another  ambiguous  expression 
which  continually  nteets  us  in  the 
political  controversies  of  the  present 
time,  espeoially  in  those  which  relate 
to  organic  changes,  is  the  phrase  "in- 
fluenoe  of  property,'*  whidi  is  some- 
times used  for  the  influence  of  respect 
for  superior  intelligence,  or  gratitude 
for  the  kind  offices  which  persons  of 
large  property  have  it  so  much  in 
their  power  to  bestow ;  at  other  times 
for  the  influence  of  fear ;  fear  of  the 
wont  sort  of  power,  which  large  pro- 
perty also  gives  to  its  possessor,  the 
power  of  doing  mischief  to  depen- 
dents. To  confound  these  two  is  the 
standing  fallacy  of  ambiguity  brought 
against  those  who  seek  to  purify  the 

the  error  of  supposing  that  an  effect  must 
be  like  its  cause  ;  that  the  conditions  of  a 
phenomenon  are  likely  to  resemble  the 
phenomenon  itself;  which  we  have  already 
treated  of  as  an  dvrioH  fallacy  of  the  first 
rank.  As  well  might  it  be  supposed  that 
a  strong  poison  would  make  the  person 
who  takes  it  strong. 
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electoral  syfitem  from  corrnption  and 
intimidation.  Persuasive  influence, 
acting  through  the  conscience  of  the 
voter,  and  carrying  his  heart  and 
mind  with  it,  is  beneficial ;  therefore 
(it  is  pretended)  coercive  influence, 
which  compels  him  to  forget  that  he 
is  a  moral  agent,  or  to  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  moral  convictions,  ought 
not  to  be  placed  under  restraint. 

Another  word  which  is  often  turned 
into  an  instrument  of  the  fallacy  of 
ambiguity  is  Theory.  In  its  most 
proper  acceptation,  theory  means  the 
completed  result  of  philosophical  in- 
duction from  experience.  In  that 
sense,  there  are  erroneous  as  well  as 
true  theories,  for  induction  may  be 
incorrectly  performed,  but  theory  of 
some  sort  is  the  necessary  result  of 
knowing  anything  of  a  subject,  and 
having  put  one's  knowledge  into  the 
form  of  general  propositions  for  the 
guidance  of  practice.  In  this,  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  Theory  is 
the  explanation  of  practice.  In  an- 
other and  a  more  vulgar  sense,  theory 
means  any  mere  fiction  of  the  ima- 
gination, endeavouring  to  conceive 
how  a  thing  may  possibly  have  been 
produced,  instead  of  examining  how 
it  was  produced.  In  this  sense  only 
^re  th  J.y  «nd  theorists  unsafe  guid  J; 
but  because  of  this,  ridicule  or  dis- 
credit is  attempted  to  be  attached  to 
theory  in  its  proper  sense,  that  is,  to 
legitimate  generalisation,  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  philosophy  ;  and  a  conclu- 
sion is  represented  as  worthless,  just 
because  that  has  been  done  which,  if 
done  correctly,  constitutes  the  highest 
worth  that  a  principle  for  the  guid- 
ance of  practice  can  possess,  namely, 
to  comprehend  in  a  few  words  the 
real  law  on  which  a  phenomenon  de- 
pends, or  some  property  or  relation 
which  is  universally  true  of  it. 

"  The  Church  "  is  sometimes  under- 
stood to  mean  the  clergy  alone,  some- 
times the  whole  body  of  believers,  or 
at  least  of  communicants.  The  de- 
clamations respecting  the  inviolability 
of  Church  property  are  indebted  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  apparent 


force  to  this  ambiguity.  The  deigy, 
being  called  the  Church,  are  suppos^ 
to  be  the  real  owners  of  what  is  called 
Church  property,  whereas  they  are  in 
truth  only  the  managing  members  of 
a  much  larger  body  of  proprietors, 
and  enjoy  on  their  own  part  a  mere 
usufruct,  not  extending  beyond  a  life 
interest. 

The  following  is  a  Stoical  argument 
taken  from  Cicero,  De  Finibua,  book 
the  third :  *'  Quod  est  bonum,  omne 
laudabile  est.  Quod  autem  laudabile 
est,  omne  honestum  est.  Bonum 
igitur  quod  est,  honestum  est."  Here 
the  ambiguous  word  is  laudahUe,  which 
in  the  minor  premise  means  anything 
which  mankind  are  accustomed,  on 
good  grounds,  to  admire  or  value; 
as  beauty,  for  instance,  or  good  for- 
tune ;  but  in  the  major  it  denotes 
exclusively  moral  qualities.  In  much 
the  same  manner  the  Stoics  endea- 
voured logically  to  justify  as  philo- 
sophical truths  their  figurative  and 
rhetorical  expressions  of  etiiical  senti- 
ment: as  that  the  virtuous  man  is 
alone  free,  alone  beautiful,  alone  a 
king,  &c.  Whoever  has  virtue  has 
Good,  (because  it  has  been  previously 
determined  not  to  call  anything  else 
good;)  but,  again,  Good  necessarily 
includes  freedom,  beauty,  and  even 
kingship,  all  these  being  good  things; 
therefore  whoever  has  virtue  has  all 
these. 

The  following  is  an  argument  of 
Descartes  to  prove,  in  his  d  priori 
manner,  the  being  of  a  God.  The 
conception,  says  he,  of  an  infinite 
Being  proves  the  real  existence  of 
such  a  being.  For  if  there  is  not 
really  any  such  being,  /  must  have 
made  the  conception  ;  but  if  I  could 
make  it,  I  can  sdso  unmake  it ;  which 
evidently  is  not  true ;  therefore  there 
must  be,  externally  to  myself,  an 
archetype,  from  which  the  conception 
was  deriTed.  In  this  argument  (which, 
it  may  be  observed,  would  equally 
prove  the  real  existence  of  ghosts  and 
of  witches)  the  ambiguity  is  in  the 
pronoun  /,  by  which,  in  one  place,  is 
to  be  understood  my  tottt,  in  another 
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the  laws  of  my  nature.  If  the  con- 
ception, existing  as  it  does  in  my 
mind,  had  no  original  without,  the 
conclusion  would  unquestionably  fol- 
low that  /  made  it ;  that  is,  the  laws 
of  my  nature  must  have  somehow 
evolved  it ;  but  that  my  vnU  made 
it,  would  not  follow.  Now  )«rhen 
Descartes  afterwards  adds  that  I  can- 
not unmake  the  conception,  he  means 
that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it  by  an  act 
of  my  will :  which  is  true,  but  is  not 
the  proposition  required.  I  can  as 
much  unmake  this  conception  as  I 
can  any  other :  no  conception  which 
I  have  once  had,  can  I  ever  dismiss 
by  mere  volition ;  but  what  some  of 
the  laws  of  my  nature  have  produced, 
other  laws,  or  those  same  laws  in 
other  circumstances,  may,  and  often 
do,  subsequently  efface. 

Analogous  to  this  are  some  of  the 
ambiguities  in  the  free-will  contro- 
versy, which,  as  they  will  come 
under  special  consideration  in  the 
concluding  Book,  I  only  mention  me- 
moiHce  causd.  In  that  discussion,  too, 
the  word  /  is  often  shifted  from  one 
meaning  to  another,  at  one  time 
standing  for  my  volitions,  at  another 
time  for  the  actions  which  are  the 
consequences  of  them,  or  the  mental 
dispositions  from  which  they  proceed. 
The  latter  ambiguity  is  exemplified 
in  an  argument  of  Coleridge  (in  his 
Aids  to  Miction)  in  support  of  the 
freedom  of  the  wilL  It  is  not  true, 
he  says,  that  a  man  is  governed  by 
motives ;  "  the  man  makes  the  mo« 
tive,  not  the  motive  the  man ; "  the 
proof  being  that  ''what  is  a  strong 
motive  to  one  man  is  no  motive  at  all 
to  another."  The  premise  is  true, 
but  only  amounts  to  this,  that  dif- 
ferent persons  have  different  degrees 
of  susceptibility  to  the  same  motive ; 
as  they  have  also  to  the  same  intoxi- 
cating liquid,  which,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  they  are  free  to  be  drunk 
or  not  drunk,  whatever  quantity  of 
the  fluid  they  may  drink.  What  is 
proved  is,  that  certain  mental  condi- 
tions in  the  person  himself  must  co- 
operate in  the  production  of  the  act, 


with  the  external  inducement ;  but 
those  mental  conditions  also  are  the 
effect  of  causes ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  argument  to  prove  that 
they  can  arise  without  a  cause — that 
a  spontaneous  determination  of  the 
will,  without  any  cause  at  all,  ever 
takes  place,  as  the  free-will  doctrine 
supposes. 

The  double  use,  in  the  free-will 
controversy,  of  the  word  Necessity, 
which  sometimes  stands  only  for  Cer- 
tainty, at  other  times  for  Compulsion, 
sometimes  for  what  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, at  other  times  only  for  what 
we  have  reason  to  be  assured  wiU 
not,  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  pursue  to  some  of  its  ulterior  con- 
sequences. 

A  most  important  ambiguity,  both 
in  common  and  in  metaphysical  lan- 
guage, is  thus  pointed  out  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately  in  the  Appendix  to 
his  Logic :  "  Sa^me  (as  well  as  OnCf 
Identical^  and  other  words  derived 
from  them)  is  used  frequently  In  a 
sense  very  different  from  its  primary 
one,  as  applicable  to  a  single  object ; 
being  employed  to  denote  great  simi- 
larity. When  several  objects  are  un- 
distinguishably  alike,  one  single  de- 
scription will  apply  equally  to  any  of 
them ;  and  thence  they  are  said  to  be 
all  of  one  and  the  same  nature,  appear- 
ance, &c.  As,  e.g.,  when  we  say  '  this 
house  is  built  of  the  same  stone  with 
such  another,'  we  only  mean  that  the 
stones  are  undistinguishable  in  their 
qualities ;  not  that  the  one  building 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  other  con- 
structed with  the  materials.  Whereas 
soTnenesSy  in  the  primary  sense,  does 
not  even  necessarily  imply  similarity ; 
for  if  we  say  of  any  man  that  he  is 
greatly  altered  since  such  a  time,  we 
understand,  and  indeed  imply  by  the 
very  expression,  that  he  is  one  person, 
though  different  in  several  qtudities. 
It  is  worth  observing  also,  that  Same, 
in  the  secondary  sense,  admits,  ac- 
cording to  popular  usage,  of  degrees : 
we  speak  of  two  things  being  nearly 
the  same,  but  not  entirely  :  personal 
identity  does  not  admit  of  degrees, 
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Nothing,  perhaps,  has  contributed 
more  to  the  error  of  Realism  than 
inattention  to  this  ambiguity.  When 
several  persons  are  said  to  have  one 
and  the  same  opinion,  thought,  or 
idea,  many  men,  overlooking  the  true 
simple  statement  of  the  case,  which 
is,  that  they  are  aU  thinking  alihey 
look  for  something  more  abstruse  and 
mjrstical,  and  imagine  there  must  be 
some  One  Things  in  the  primary  sense, 
though  not  an  individual,  which  is 
present  at  once  in  the  mind  of  each 
of  these  persons  ;  and  thence  readily 
sprung  Plato's  theory  of  Ideas,  each 
of  which  was,  according  to  him,  one 
real,  eternal  object,  existing  entire 
and  complete  in  each  of  the  individual 
objects  that  are  known  by  one  name." 
It  is,  indeed,  not  a  matter  of  infer- 
ence, but  of  authentic  history,  that 
Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  (in  this  respect 
similar  to  the  Platonic)  of  substantial 
forms  and  second  substances,  grew  up 
in  the  precise  way  here  pointed  out, 
from  the  supposed  necessity  of  find- 
ing in  things  which  were  said  to  have 
the  tavue  nature  or  the  tame  qualities 
something  which  was  the  savifve  in  the 
very  sense  in  which  a  man  is  the  same 
as  himself.  All  the  idle  speculations 
respecting  rh  6vy  rb  ft',  rb  dfiolov,  and 
similar  abstractions,  so  common  in  the 
ancient  and  in  some  modem  schools 
of  thought,  sprang  from  the  same 
source.  The  Aristotelian  logicians 
saw,  however,  one  case  of  the  ambi- 
guity, and  provided  against  it  with 
their  peculiar  felicity  in  the  invention 
of  technical  language,  when  they  dis- 
tinguished things  which  dififered  both 
specie  and  numero  from  those  which 
differed  numero  ta/mtum,  that  is,  which 
were  exactly  alike,  (in  some  particular 
respect  at  least,)  but  were  distinct 
individuals.  An  extension  of  this 
distinction  to  the  two  meanix^  of 
the  word  Same,  namely,  things  which 
are  the  same  specie  tantunif  and  a 
thing  which  is  the  same  numero  as 
well  as  specie^  would  have  prevented 
the  confusion,  which  has  been  a  source 
of  so  much  darkness  and  such  an 


abundance  of  positive  error  in  meta- 
physical  philosophy. 

One  of  the  most  singular  exampkB 
of  the  length  to  whid^  a  thinker  of 
eminence  may  be  led  away  by  an  am- 
biguity of  language  is  afforded  by 
this  very  case.  I  refer  to  the  famous 
argument  by  which  Bishop  Berkeley 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  for  ever 
put  an  end  to  ''scepticism,  atheism, 
and  irreligion."  It  is  bridSiy  as  fol- 
lows : — I  thought  of  a  thing  yesterday ; 
I  ceased  to  think  of  it ;  I  think  of  it 
again  to-day.  I  had,  ther^re,  in 
my  mind  yesterday  an  idea  oi  the 
object ;  I  have  also  an  idea  of  it  to- 
day ;  this  idea  is  evidently  not  another, 
but  the  very  same  idea.  Yet  mi  in- 
tervening time  elapsed  in  which  I  had 
it  not.  Where  was  ih.e  idea  during 
this  interval?  It  must  have  been 
somewhere ;  it  did  not  cease  to  exist ; 
otherwise  the  idea  I  had  yesterday 
could  not  be  the  sam^  idea ;  no  more 
than  the  man  I  see  alive  to-day  can 
be  the  same  whom  I  saw  yesterday  if 
the  man  has  died  in  the  meanwhile. 
Now  an  idea  cannot  be  conceived  to 
exist  anywhere  except  in  a  mind; 
and  hence  there  must  exist  an  Uni- 
versal Mind,  in  which  all  ideas  have 
their  permanent  residence  during  the 
intervals  of  their  consdous  presence 
in  our  own  minds. 

It  is  evident  that  Berkeley  here 
confounded  sameness  numero  with 
sameness  specie^  that  is,  with  exacrt 
resemblance,  and  assumed  the  f  onner 
where  there  was  only  the  latter ;  not 
perceiving  that  when  we  say  we  have 
the  same  thought  to-day  >^ich  we 
had  yesterday,  we  do  not  mean  the 
same  individual  thoaght,but  a  thought 
exactly  similar;  as  we  say  that  we 
have  the  same  illness  which  we  had 
last  year,  meaning  only  the  same  sort 
of  illness. 

In  one  remarkable  instance  the 
scientific  world  was  divided  into  two 
furiously  hostile  parties  by  an  am- 
biguity of  language  affecting  a  brandi 
of  science  which,  more  completely 
than  most  others,  enjoys  the  advan- 
tage of  a  precise   and   well-definsd 
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terminology.  I  refer  to  the  famous 
dispute  respecting  tiie  vis  viva,  the 
history  of  which  is  giren  at  large  in 
Professor  Playfair's  Dissertation.  The 
question  was  whether  the  force  of  a 
moving  body  was  proportional  (its 
mass  being  given)  to  its  velocity  sim- 
ply, or  to  the  square  of  its  velocity ; 
and  the  ambiguity  was  in  the  word 
Force.  "One  of  the  effects,"  says 
Playfair,  "produced  by  a  moving 
body  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  while  another  is  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  simply ;  "  from 
whence  clearer  thinkers  were  subse- 
quently led  to  establish  a  double 
measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  moving 
power,  one  being  called  via  viva,  and 
the  other  momen^m.  About  the 
facts  both  parties  were  from  the  first 
agreed  ;  the  only  question  was,  with 
which  of  the  two  efifects  the  term 
force  should  be,  or  could  most  con- 
veniently be,  associated.  But  the 
disputants  were  by  no  means  aware 
that  this  was  all ;  they  thought  that 
force  was  one  thing,  the  production 
of  effects  another ;  and  the  question, 
by  which  set  of  effects  the  force  which 
produced  both  the  one  and  the  other 
should  be  measured,  was  supposed  to 
be  a  question  not  of  terminology,  but 
of  fact. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  word  Infinite 
is  the  real  fallacy  in  the  amusing  logi- 
cal puzzle  of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise, 
a  puzzle  which  has  been  too  hard  for 
the  ingenuity  or  patience  of  many 
philosophers,  and  which  no  less  a 
thinker  than  Sir  William  Hamilton 
considered  as  insohible,  as  a  sound 
argument  though  leading  to  a  palpable 
fakehood.  The  fallacy,  as  Hobbes 
hinted,  lies  in  the  tacit  assumption 
that  whatever  is  infinitely  divisible  is 
infinite ;  but  the  following  solution 
(to  the  invention  of  which  I  have 
no  claim)  is  more  precise  and  satis- 
factory. 

The  argument  is,  let  Achilles  run 
ten  times  as  fast  as  the  tortoise,  yet 
if  the  tortoise  has  the  start,  AchiUes 
will  never  overtake  him.  For  sup- 
pose them  to  be  at  first  separated  by 


an  interval  of  a  thousand  feet :  when 
Achilles  has  run  these  thousand  feet, 
the  tortoise  will  have  got  on  a  hun- 
dred ;  when  Achilles  has  run  those 
hundred,  the  tortoise  will  have  run 
ten,  and  so  on  for  ever ;  therefore 
Achilles  may  run  for  ever  without 
overtaking  the  tortoise. 

Now  the  ** for  ever"  in  the  conclu- 
sion means,  for  any  length  of  time 
that  can  be  supposed ;  but  in  the  pre- 
mises, **  ever"  does  not  mean  any 
length,  of  time ;  it  means  any  number 
of  subdivisions  of  time.  It  means 
that  we  may  divide  a  thousand  feet 
by  ten,  and  that  quotient  again  by 
ten,  and  so  on  as  often  as  we  please ; 
that  there  never  needs  bean  end  to  the 
subdivisions  of  the  distance,  nor  conse- 
quently to  those  of  the  time  in  which 
it  is  performed.  But  an  unlimited 
number  of  subdivisions  may  be  made 
of  that  which  is  itself  limited.  The 
argument  proves  no  other  infinity  of 
duration  than  maybe  embraced  within 
five  minutes.  As  long  as  the  five 
minutes  are  not  expiiid,  what  re- 
mains of  them  may  be  divided  by 
ten,  and  again  by  ten,  as  often  as 
we  like,  which  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  their  being  only  five  minutes 
altogether.  It  proves,  in  short,  that 
to  pass  through  this  finite  space  re- 
quires a  time  which  is  infinitely  divi- 
sible, but  not  an  infinite  time — thecon- 
founding  of  which  distinction  Hobbes 
had  already  seen  to  be  l^e  gist  of  the 
fallacy. 

The  following  ambiguities  of  the 
word  right  (in  addition  to  the  obvious 
and  familiar  one  of  a  right  and  the 
adjective  right)  are  extracted  from  a 
forgotten  paper  of  my  own,  in  a  perio- 
dical : — 

"  Speaking  morally,  you  are  said  to 
have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  if  aU  per- 
sons are  morally  bound  not  to  hinder 
you  from  doing  it.  But,  in  another 
sense,  to  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing  is 
the  opposite  of  having  no  right  to  do 
it,  i,e.  of  being  under  a  mond  obliga- 
Uon  to  forbear  doing  it.  In  this 
sense,  to  say  that  you  have  a  right  to 
do  a  thing  means  that  yon  may  do  it 
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without  any  breach  of  duty  on  your 
part ;  that  other  persons  not  only 
ought  not  to  hinder  you,  but  have  no 
cause  to  think  worse  of  you  for  doing 
it.  This  is  a  perfectly  distinct  pro- 
position from  the  preceding.  The 
right  which  you  have  by  virtue  of  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  other  persons  is 
obviously  quite  a  different  thing  from 
a  right  consisting  in  the  absence  of 
any  duty  incimibent  upon  yourself. 
Yet  the  two  things  are  perpetually 
confounded.  Thus  a  man  will  say  he 
has  a  right  to  publish  his  opinions, 
which  may  be  true  in  this  sense,  that 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  duty  in  any 
other  person  to  interfere  and  prevent 
the  publication ;  but  he  assumes  there- 
upon that  in  publishing  his  opinions 
he  himself  violates  no  duty,  which 
may  either  be  true  or  false,  depending 
as  it  does  on  his  having  taken  due 
pains  to  satisfy  himself,  first,  that  the 
opinions  are  true,  and,  next,  that  their 
publication  in  this  manner,  and  at 
this  particular  juncture,  will  probably 
be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  truth 
on  the  whole. 

''The  second  ambiguity  is  that  of 
confounding  a  right  of  any  kind  with 
a  right  to  enforce  that  right  by  re- 
sisting or  punishing  a  violation  of  it. 
People  will  say,  for  example,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  good  government, 
which  is  undeniably  true,  it  being  the 
moral  duty  of  their  governors  to  govern 
them  well.  But  in  granting  this  you 
are  supposed  to  have  admitted  their 
right  or  liberty  to  turn  out  their  gov- 
ernors, and  perhaps  to  punish  them, 
for  having  failed  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty;  which,  far  from  being 
the  same  thing,  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versally true,  but  depends  on  an  im- 
mense number  of  varying  circum- 
stances," reqmring  to  be  conscien- 
tiously weighed  before  adopting  or 
acting  on  such  a  resolution.  This 
last  example  is  (like  others  which  have 
been  cited)  a  case  of  fallacy  within 
fallacy ;  it  involves  not  only  the  second 
of  the  two  ambiguities  pointed  out, 
but  the  first  likewise. 

One  not  imusual  form  of  the  Fal- 


lacy of  Ambiguous  Terms  is  known 
technically  as  the  Fallacy  of  Compo- 
sition and  Division :  when  the  same 
term  is  collective  in  the  premises, 
distributive  in  the  conclusion,  or  vice 
versd;  or  when  the  middle  term  is 
collective  in  one  premise,  distributive 
in  the  other.  As  if  one  were  to  say, 
(I  quote  from  Archbishop  Whately,) 
''All  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles  :  ABC  is  an 
angle  of  a  triangle ;  therefore  ABC 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  fallacy  more  common,  or 
more  likely  to  deceive,  than  the  one 
now  before  us.  The  form  in  which  it 
is  most  usually  employed  is  to  estab- 
lish some  truth  separately  concern- 
ing each  single  member  of  a  certain 
class,  and  thence  to  infer  the  same  of 
the  whole  coUectlvdy.'*  As  in  the  argu- 
ment one  sometimes  hears  to  prove 
that  the  world  could  do  without  great 
men.  If  Columbus  (it  is  said)  had 
never  lived,  America  would  still  have 
been  discovered,  at  most  only  a  few 
years  later ;  if  Newton  had  never 
lived,  some  other  person  would  have 
discovered  the  law  of  gravitation ; 
and  so  forth.  Most  true ;  these 
things  would  have  been  done,  but  in 
all  probability  not  till  some  one  had 
again  been  found  with  the  qualities 
of  Columbus  or  Newton.  Because 
any  one  great  man  might  have  had 
his  place  supplied  by  other  great  men, 
the  argument  concludes  that  all  great 
men  could  have  been  dispensed  with. 
The  term  "  great  men  "  is  distributive 
in  the  premises  and  collective  in  the 
conclusion. 

"Such  also  is  the  fallacy  which 
probably  operates  on  most  adven- 
turers in  lotteries  :  e.ff.  '  the  gaining 
of  a  high  prize  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence ;  and  what  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected ;  therefore  the  gaining  of  a 
high  prize  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected : '  the  conclusion  when  applied 
to  the  individual  (as  in  practice  it  is) 
must  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
'  reasonably  expected  by  a  certain  in- 
dividtuU;  '   therefore  for  the  major 
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premise  to  be  true,  the  middle  term 
must  be  understood  to  meau,  *  no  un- 
common occurrence  to  some  one  par- 
ticular person ;  *  whereas  for  the 
minor  (which  has  been  placed  first) 
to  be  true,  you  must  understand  it  of 
*  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  same  one 
or  other  ; '  and  thus  you  will  have  the 
Fallacy  of  Composition. 

"  This  is  a  Fallacy  with  which 
men  are  extremely  apt  to  deceive 
themselves;  for  when  a  multitude  of 
particulars  are  presented  to  the  mind, 
many  are  too  weak  or  too  indolent  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  them, 
but  confine  their  attention  to  each 
single  point  by  turns ;  and  then  de- 
cide, infer,  and  act  accordingly :  e.g, 
the  imprudent  spendthrift,  finding 
that  he  is  able  to  afford  this,  or  that, 
or  the  other  expense,  forgets  that  all 
of  them  together  will  ruin  him."  The 
debauchee  destroys  his  health  by  suc- 
cessive acts  of  intemperance,  because 
no  one  of  those  acts  would  be  of  itself 
sufficient  to  do  him  any  serious  harm. 
A  sick  person  reasons  with  himself, 
''one,  and  another,  and  another  of 
my  symptoms  do  not  prove  that  I 
have  a  fatal  disease ; "  and  practi- 
cally concludes  that  all  taken  together 
do  not  prove  it. 

§  2.  We  have  now  sufficiently  ex- 
emplified one  of  the  principal  Genera 
in  this  Order  of  Fallacies,  where,  the 
source  of  error  being  the  ambiguity 
of  terms,  the  premises  are  verbally 
what  is  required  to  support  the  con- 
clusion, but  not  really  sa  In  the 
second  great  Fallacy  of  Confusion 
they  are  neither  verbally  nor  really 
sufficient,  though,  from  their  multi- 
plicity and  confused  arrangement, 
and  still  oftener  from  defect  of  me- 
mory, they  are  not  seen  to  be  what 
they  are.  The  fallacy  I  mean  is  that 
of  Petitio  Principiif  or  begging  the 
question,  including  the  more  com- 
plex and  not  uncommon  variety  of 
it  which  is  termed  Reasoning  in  a 
Circle. 

Petitio  Principiit  as  defined  by 
Archbishop  Whately,  is  the  fallacy 


**  in  which  the  premise  either  appears 
manifestly  to  be  the  same  as  the  con- 
clusion, or  is  actually  proved  from  the 
conclusion,  or  is  such  as  would  natur- 
ally and  properly  so  be  proved."  By 
the  last  cliEiuse  I  presume  is  meant,  that 
it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  other  proof ; 
for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  fal- 
lacy. To  deduce  from  a  proposition 
propositions  from  which  it  would 
itself  more  naturally  be  deduced,  is 
often  an  allowable  deviation  from  the 
usual  didactic  order ;  or  at  most  what, 
by  an  adaptation  of  a  phrase  familiar 
to  mathematicians,  may  be  called  a 
logical  indegance.* 

The  employment  of  a  proposition  to 
prove  that  on  which  it  is  itself  depen- 
dent for  proof,  by  no  means  implies 
the  degree  of  mental  imbecility  which 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  diffi- 
culty of  comprehending  how  this  fal- 
lac}'  could  possibly  be  committed  dis- 
appears when  we  reflect  that  all  per- 
sons, even  the  instructed,  hold  a  great 
number  of  opinions  without  exactly 
recollecting  how  they  came  by  them. 
Believing  that  they  have  at  some  for- 
mer time  verified  them  by  sufficient 
evidence,  but  having  forgotten  what 
the  evidence  was,  they  may  easily  be 
betrayed  into  deducing  from  them  the 
very  propositions  which  are  alone  cap- 
able of  serving  as  premises  for  their 
establishment.  "As  if,"  sa3rs  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  "  one  should  attempt 
to  prove  the  being  of  a  God  from 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ ; "  which 
might  easily  happen  t6  one  with 
whom  both  doctrines,  as  fundamental 
tenets  of  his  religious  creed,  stand  on 
the  same  ground  of  familiar  and  tra- 
ditional belief. 

*  In  his  later  editions.  Archbishop 
Whately  confines  the  name  of  Petitio 
Principii  "to  those  cases  in  which  one  of 
the  premises  either  is  manifestly  the  same 
in  sense  with  the  conchision,  or  is  actually 
proved  from  it,  or  is  such  as  the  persons 
you  are  addresidng  are  not  likely  to  know, 
or  to  admit,  except  as  an  inference  from 
the  conclusion :  as,  e.g.  if  any  one  should 
infer  the  authenticity  of  a  certain  history 
from  its  recording  such  and  such  facts,  the 
reality  of  which  rests  un  the  evidence  uf 
that  histozy." 
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Arguing  in  a  circle,  however,  is  a 
stronger  case  of  the  fallacy,  and  im- 
plies more  than  the  mere  passive  re- 
ception of  a  premise  by  one  who  does 
not  remember  how  it  is  to  be  proved. 
It  implies  an  actual  attempt  to  prove 
two  propositions  reciprocally  from  one 
another ;  and  is  seldom  resorted  to, 
at  least  in  express  terms,  by  any  per- 
son in  his  own  speculations,  but  is 
committed  by  those  who,  being  hard 
pressed  by  an  adversary,  are  forced 
into  giving  reasons  for  an  opinion  of 
which,  when  they  began  to  argue,  they 
had  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
grounds.  As  in  the  following  example 
from  Archbishop  Whately  :  "  Some 
mechanicians  attempt  to  prove  (what 
they  ought  to  lay  down  as  a  probable 
but  doubtful  hypothesis  *)  that  every 
particle  of  matter  gravitates  equally  : 
*why?'  'because  those  bodies  which 
contain  more  particles  ever  gravitate 
more  strongly,  i.e.  are  heavier  : '  *  but, 
(it  may  be  urged,)  those  which  are 
heaviest  are  not  always  more  bulky  ;  * 

*  no,  but  they  contain  more  particles, 
though  more  closely  condensed : '  *how 
do  you  know  that?'  *  because  they  are 
heavier  : '  *  how  does  that  prove  it  ? ' 

*  because  all  particles  of  matter  gravi- 
tating equally,  that  mass  which  is 
specifically  the  heavier  must  needs 
have  the  more  of  them  in  the  same 
space.* "  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
fallacious  reasoner,  in  his  private 
thoughts,  would  not  be  likely  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  first  step.  He  would 
acquiesce  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  rea- 
son first  given,  *'  bodies  which  contain 
more  particles  are  heavier."  It  is 
when  he  finds  this  questioned,  and  is 
called  upon  to  prove  it,  without  know- 
ing how,  that  he  tries  to  establish  his 
premise  by  supposing  proved  what  he 
is  attempting  to  prove  by  it.  The 
most  effectual  way,  in  fact,  of  expos- 
ing a  Petitio  Prindpii,  when  circum- 
stances allow  of  it,  is  by  challenging 

*  No  longer  even  a  probable  hypothesis, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  atomic  the- 
ory ;  it  being  now  certain  that  the  int^rral 
particles  of  different  substances  gravitate 
unequally.    It  is  true  that  these  particles, 


the  reasoner  to  prove  his  premises; 
which  if  he  attempts  to  do,  he  is 
necessarily  driven  into  arguing  in  a 
circle. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for 
thinkers,  and  those  not  of  the  lowest 
description,  to  be  led  even  in  their 
own  thoughts,  not  indeed  into  for- 
mally proving  «fcch  of  two  propo- 
sitions from  the  other,  but  into  ad- 
mitting propositions  which  can  only 
be  so  proved.  In  the  preceding  ex- 
ample the  two  together  form  a  com- 
plete and  consistent,  though  hypothe- 
tical, explanation  of  the  facts  con- 
cerned. And  the  tendency  to  mistake 
mutual  coherency  for  truth,  to  trust 
one's  safety  to  a  strong  chain  though 
it  has  no  point  of  suj^rt,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  much  which,  when  reduced 
to  the  strict  forms  of  argumentation, 
can  exhibit  itself  no  otherwise  than  as 
reasoning  in  a  circle.  All  experienoe 
bears  testimony  to  the  enthralling 
effect  of  neat  concatenation  in  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrines,  and  the  difficulty 
with  which  people  admit  the  persua- 
sion that  anything  which  holds  so 
well  together  can  possibly  fall. 

Since  every  case  where  a  conclusion 
which  can  only  be  proved  from  cer- 
tain premises  is  used  for  the  proof  of 
those  premises  is  a  case  of  petitio 
principiit  that  fallacy  includes  a  very 
great  proportion  of  all  incorrect  rea- 
soning. It  is  necessary,  for  complet- 
ing our  view  of  the  fallacy,  to  ex- 
emplify some  of  the  disguises  under 
which  it  is  accustomed  to  mask  itself, 
and  to  escape  exposure. 

A  proposition  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  any  person  in  liis  senses 
as  a  corollary  from  itself,  unless  it 
were  expressed  in  language  which 
made  it  seem  different.  One  of  the 
commonest  modes  of  so  expressing  it 
is  to  present  the  proposition  itself  in 
abstract  terms,  as  a  proof  of  the  same 
proposition  expressed  in  concrete  lan- 

though  real  minima  for  the  purposes  of 
chemical  combination,  may  not  be  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  the  substance ;  and  this 
doubt  alone  renders  the  hypothesis  admis- 
sible, even  as  an  hypothesis. 
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guage.  This  is  a  very  frequent  mode, 
not  only  of  pretended  proof,  but  of 
pretended  explanation,  and  is  paro- 
died when  Moli^re  makes  one  of  his 
absurd  physicians  say — 

"  Mihi  k  docto  doctore, 

Domandtttur  causam  et  rationem 
quare 
Opium  facit  dormire. 

A  quoi  respondeo, 

Quia  est  in  eo 

Virtus  dormitiva, 
Cujns  est  natura 

Sensus  assoupire." 

The  words  Nature  and  Essence  are 
grand  instruments  of  this  mode  of 
begging  the  question  ;  as  in  the  well- 
known  argument  of  the  scholastic 
theologians,  that  the  mind  thinks 
always,  because  the  essence  of  the 
mind  is  to  think.  Locke  had  to 
point  out  that  if  by  essence  is  here 
meant  some  property  which  must 
manifest  itself  by  actual  exercise  at 
all  times,  the  premise  is  a  direct  as- 
sumption of  the  conclusion  ;  while  if 
it  only  means  that  to  think  is  the 
distinctive  property  of  a  mind,  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  premise 
and  the  conclusion,  since  it  is  not 
necessary  that  a  distinctive  property 
should  be  perpetually  in  action. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  modes 
in  which  these  abstract  terms,  Nature 
and  Essence,  are  used  as  infiftruments 
of  this  fallacy.  Some  particular  pro- 
perties of  a  thing  are  selected,  more 
or  less  arbitrarily,  to  be  termed  its 
nature  or  essence-;  and  when  this 
has  been  done,  these  properties  are 
supposed  to  be  invested  with  a  kind 
of  indefeasibleness,  to  have  become 
paramount  to  all  the  other  properties 
of  the  thing,  and  incapable  of  being 
prevailed  over  or  counteracted  by 
them.  As  when  Aristotle,  in  a  pas- 
sage already  cited,  "decides  that 
there  is  no  void  on  such  arguments 
as  this ;  in  a  void  there  could  be  no 
difference  of  up  and  down,.;  for  as  in 
nothing  there  are  no  differences,  so 
there  are  none  in  a  privation  or  nega- 
tion ;  but  a  void  is  merely  a  privation 
or  negation  of  matter ;  therefore,  in  a 
void,  bodies  oould  not  move  up  and 


down,  which  it  is  in  their  nature  to 
do.'**  In  other  words,  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  bodies  to  move  up  and 
down,  ergo  any  physical  fact  which 
supposes  them  not  so  to  move  can- 
not be  authentic.  This  mode  of  rea- 
soning, by  which  a  bad  generalisation 
is  made  to  overrule  all  facts  which 
contradict  it,  is  petitio  principii  in 
one  of  its  most  palpable  forms. 

None  of  the  modes  of  assuming 
what  should  be  proved  are  in  more 
frequent  use  than  what  are  termed 
by  Bentham  "question- begging  ap- 
pellatives,'* names  which  beg  the 
question  under  the  disguise  of  stating 
it.  The  most  potent  of  these  are 
such  as  have  a  laudatory  or  vitupe- 
rative character.  For  instance,  in 
politics,  the  word  Innovation.  The 
dictionary  meaning  of  this  term  being 
merely  "a  change  to  something  new," 
it  is  difficult  for  the  defenders  even 
of  the  most  salutary  improvement  to 
deny  that  it  is  an  innovation ;  yet 
the  word  having  acquired  in  common 
usage  a  vituperative  connotation  in 
addition  to  its  dictionary  meaning, 
the  admission  is  always  construed  as 
a  large  concession  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  thing  proposed. 

The  following  passage  from  the 
argument  in  refutation  of  the  Epicu- 
reans, in  the  second  book  of  Cicero  de 
FinibuSf  affords  a  fine  example  of  this 
sort  of  fallacy  : — "  Et  quidem  illud 
ipsum  non  nimium  probo  (et  tantum 
patior)  philosophum  loqui  de  cupidi- 
tatibus  finiendis.  An  potest  cupiditas 
finiri  ?  tollenda  est,  atque  extrahenda 
radicituB.  Quis  est  enim,  in  quo  sit 
cupiditas,  quin  recte  cupidus  dici 
possit  ?  Ergo  et  avarus  erit,  sed  finite  : 
adulter,  verum  habebit  modum :  et 
luxuriosus  eodem  modo.  Qualis  ista 
philosophia  est,  quee  non  interitum 
afferat  pravitatis,  sed  sit  contenta 
mediocritate  vitiorum?"  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  certain  desires, 
when  kept  within  bounds,  are  vices 
or  not ;  and  the  argument  decides  the 
point  by  applying  to  them  a  word 

*  hul.  Ind.  Sc.,  i.  34- 
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(cupiditas)  which  implies  vice.  It  is 
Bhown,  however,  in  the  remarks  which 
follow,  that  Cicero  did  not  intend  this 
as  a  serious  argument,  but  as  a  criti- 
cism on  what  he  deemed  an  inappro- 
priate expression.  "  Rem  ipsam  pror- 
sus  probo  :  elegantiam  desidero.  Ap- 
pellet  hsec  d&nderia  naturce ;  cupidi- 
tatis  nomen  servet  alio,"  &c.  But 
many  persons,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, have  employed  this,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  it,  as  a  real  and 
conclusive  argument.  We  may  re- 
mark that  the  passage  respecting 
cupiditas  and  cupidtis  is  also  an  ex- 
ample of  another  fallacy  already  no- 
ticed, that  of  Paronymous  Terms. 

Many  more  of  the  arguments  of  the 
ancient  moralists,  and  especially  of 
the  Stoics,  fall  within  the  definition 
of  Petitio  Prindpii.  In  the  De  Fini- 
buSf  for  example,  which  I  continue  to 
quote  as  being  probably  the  best  ex- 
tant exemplification  at  once  of  the 
doctrines  and  the  methods  of  the 
schools  of  philosophy  existing  at  that 
time  ;  of  what  value  as  arguments  are 
such  pleas  as  those  of  Gato  in  the 
third  book :  That  if  virtue  were  not 
happiness,  it  could  not  be  a  thing  to 
boast  of :  that  if  death  or  pain  were 
evils,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to 
fear  them,  and^t  could  not,  therefore, 
be  laudable  to  despise  them,  &a  In 
one  way  of  viewing  these  arguments, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  appeals  to 
the  authority  of  the  general  sentiment 
of  mankind  which  had  stamped  its 
approval  upon  certain  actions  and 
characters  by  the  phrases  referred  to  ; 
but  that  such  could  have  been  the 
meaning  intended  is  very  unlikely, 
considering  the  contempt  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  for  vulgar  opinion. 
In  any  other  sense  they  are  clear 
cases  of  Petitio  Prindpii,  since  the 
word  laudable  and  the  idea  of  boast- 
ing imply  principles  of  conduct ;  and 
practical  maxims  can  only  be  proved 
by  speculative  truths,  namely,  from 
the  properties  of  the  subject-matter, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed 
to  prove  those  properties.  As  well 
might  it  be  argued  that  a  government 


is  good  because  we  ought  to  support 
it,  or  that  there  is  a  Grod  because  it  is 
our  duty  to  pray  to  him. 

It  is  assumed  by  all  the  disputants 
in  the  De  Finibus  as  the  foundation 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  summum  ho- 
mimihaX  "sapiens  semper  beatus  est." 
Not  simply  that  wisdom  g^ves  the 
best  chance  of  happiness,  or  that  wis- 
don  consists  in  knowing  what  happi- 
ness is,  and  by  what  things  it  is  pro- 
moted— these  propositions  would  not 
have  been  enough  for  them — but  that 
the  sage  always  is,  and  must  of  neces- 
sity be,  happy.  The  idea  that  wisdom 
could  be  consistent  with  unhappiness 
was  always  rejected  as  inadmissible: 
the  reason  assigned  by  one  of  the  in- 
terlocutors, near  the  beginning  of  the 
third  book,  being,  that  if  the  wise 
could  be  unhappy,  there  was  little  use 
in  pursuing  wisdom.  But  by  un- 
happiness they  did  not  mean  pain  or 
suffering  ;  to  that  it  was  granted  that 
the  wisest  person  was  liable  in  com- 
mon with  others  :  he  was  happy,  be- 
cause in  possessing  wisdom  he  had  the 
most  valuable  of  all  possessions,  the 
most  to  be  sought  and  prized  of  all 
things,  and  to  possess  the  most  valu- 
able thing  was  to  be  the  most  happy. 
By  laying  it  down,  therefore,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  inquiry,  that 
the  sage  must  be  happy,  the  disputed 
question  respecting  the  summum  bo^ 
num  was  in  fact  begged ;  with  the 
further  assumption  that  pain  and 
suffering,  so  far  as  they  can  co-exist 
with  wisdom,  are  not  unhappiness,  and 
are  no  eviL 

The  following  are  additional  in- 
stances of  Petitio  Prindpii,  under 
more  or  less  of  disguise. 

Plato,  in  the  Sophistes,  attexnpts 
to  prove  that  things  may  exist  which 
are  incorporeal  by  the  argument  that 
justice  and  wisdom  are  incorporeal, 
and  justice  and  wisdom  must  be 
something.  Here,  if  by  something  be 
meant,  as  Plato  did  in  fact  mean,  a 
thing  capable  of  existing  in  and  by  it- 
self, and  not  as  a  quality  of  some  other 
thing,  he  begs  the  question  in  assert- 
ing that  justice  and  wisdom  must  be 
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something :  if  he  means  anything  else, 
his  concUision  is  not  proved.  This 
fallacy  might  also  be  classed  under 
ambiguous  middle  tenn :  something, 
in  the  one  premise,  meaning  some 
substance,  in  the  other  merely  some 
object  of  thought,  whether  substance 
or  attribute. 

It  was  formerly  an  argument  em- 
ployed in  proof  of  what  is  now  no 
longer  a  popular  doctrine,  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter,  that  every  por- 
tion of  matter,  however  small,  must  at 
least  have  an  upper  and  an  under  sur- 
face. Those  who  used  this  argument 
did  not  see  that  it  assumed  the  very 
point  in  dispute,  the  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  a  minimum  of  thickness  ; 
for  if  there  be  a  minimum,  its  upper 
and  under  surface  will  of  course  be 
one :  it  will  be  itself  a  surface,  and  no 
more.  The  argument  owes  its  very 
considerable  plausibility  to  this,  that 
the  premise  does  actually  seem  more 
obvious  than  the  conclusion,  though 
really  identical  with  it.  As  expressed 
in  the  premise,  the  proposition  appeals 
directly  and  in  concrete  language  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  human  imagi- 
nation for  conceiving  a  minimum. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  becomes  a 
case  of  the  d  priori  fallacy  or  natural 
prejudice,  that  whatever  cannot  be 
conceived  cannot  exist  Every  Fal- 
lacy of  Confusion  (it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  repeat)  will,  if  cleared  up, 
become  a  fallacy  of  some  other  sort ; 
and  it  will  be  found  of  deductive  or 
ratiocinative  fallacies  generally,  that 
when  they  mislead,  there  is  mostly,  as 
in  this  case,  a  fallacy  of  some  other 
description  lurking  under  them,  by 
virtue  of  which  chiefly  it  is  that  the 
verbal  juggle,  which  is  the  outside  or 
body  of  this  kind  of  fallacy,  passes 
undetected. 

Euler's  Algebra,  a  book  otherwise 
of  great  merit,  but  full  to  overflow- 
ing of  logical  errors  in  respect  to  the 
foundation  of  the  science,  contains 
the  following  argument  to  prove  that 
^  minus  multiplied  by  minus  gives  plus, 
a  doctrine  the  opprobrium  of  all  mere 
xuathematiciani,  and  which  Euler  had 


not  a  glimpse  of  the  true  method  of 
proving.  He  says  minus  multiplied 
by  minus  cannot  give  minus;  for 
minus  multiplied  by  plus  gives  minus, 
and  minu^  multiplied  by  minus  can- 
not give  the  same  product  as  minus 
multiplied  by  plus.  Now  one  is  ob- 
liged to  ask  why  minus  multiplied 
by  minus  must  give  any  product  at 
all  ?  and  if  it  does,  why  its  product 
cannot  be  the  same  as  that  of  minus 
multiplied  by  plus ;  for  this  would 
seem,  at  the  first  glance,  not  more  ab- 
surd than  that  minus  by  minus  should 
give  the  same  as  plus  by  plus,  the 
proposition  which  Euler  prefers  to  it. 
The  premise  requires  proof  as  much  as 
the  conclusion ;  nor  can  it  be  proved  ex- 
cept by  that  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  nature  of  multiplication  and 
of  algebraic  processes  in  general  which 
would  also  supply  a  far  better  proof 
of  the  mysterious  doctrine  which  Euler 
is  here  endeavouring  to  demonstrate. 

A  striking  instance  of  reasoning  in  ^ 
a  circle  is  that  of  some  ethical  writers, 
who  first  take  for  their  standard  of 
moral  truth  what,  being  the  general, 
they  deem  to  be  the  natural  or  in- 
stinctive sentiments  and  perceptions 
of  mankind,  and  then  explain  away 
the  numerous  instances  of  divergence 
from  their  assumed  standard,  by  re- 
presenting them  as  cases  in  which  the 
perceptions  are  unhealthy.  Some  par- 
ticular mode  of  conduct  or  feeling  is 
affirmed  to  be  unnatural;  why?  be- 
cause it  is  abhorrent  to  the  universal 
and  natural  sentiments  of  mankind. 
Finding  no  such  sentiment  in  your- 
self, you  question  the  fact ;  and  the 
answer  is,  (if  your  antagonist  is  polite,) 
that  you  are  an  exception,  a  peculiar 
case.  But  neither  (say  you)  do  I  find 
in  the  people  of  some  other  country, 
or  of  some  former  age,  any  such  feel- 
ing of  abhorrence:  "Ay,  but  their  . 
feelings  were  sophisticated  and  un-  \ 
healthy."  ^ 

One  of  the  most  notable  specimens 
of  reasoning  in  a  circle  is  the  doctrine 
of  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  and  others, 
which  rests  the  obligations  by  which 
human  beings  are  bound  as  members 
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of  society,  on  a  suppoeed  social  com- 
pact. I  waive  the  consideration  of 
the  fictitious  natore  of  the  compact 
itself ;  but  when  Hobbes,  through 
the  whole  Levicttlian,  elaborately  de- 
duces the  obligation  of  obeying  the 
sovereign,  not  from  the  necessity  or 
utility  of  doing  so,  but  from  a  pro- 
mise supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
our  ancestors,  on  renouncing  savage 
life  and  agreeing  to  establish  political 
society,  it  is  impossible  not  to  retort 
by  the  question,  why  are  we  bound 
to  keep  a  promise  made  for  us  by 
\  others,  or  why  bound  to  keep  a  pro- 
^'  mise  at  all  ?  No  satisfactory  ground 
can  be  assigned  for  the  obligation, 
except  the  mischievous  consequences 
of  the  absence  of  faith  and  mutual 
confidence  among  mankind.  We  are, 
therefore,  brought  round  to  the  in- 
terests of  society,  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  the  obligation  of  a  pro- 
mise ;  and  yet  those  interests  are  not 
admitted  to  be  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  existence  of  government 
and  law.  Without  a  promise  it  is 
thought  that  we  should  not  be  bound 
to  that  which  is  implied  in  all  modes 
of  living  in  society,  namely,  to  yield  a 
general  obedience  to  the  laws  therein 
established ;  and  so  necessary  is  the 
promise  deemed,  that  if  none  has 
actually  been  made,  some  additional 
safety  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  the 
foundations  of  society  by  feigning 
one. 

§  3.  Two  principal  subdivisions  of 
the  class  of  Fallacies  of  Confusion 
having  been  disposed  of,  there  re- 
mains a  third,  in  which  the  confusion 
is  not,  as  in  the  Fallacy  of  Ambiguity, 
in  misconceiving  the  import  of  the 
premises,  nor  as  in  Petitio  Principii, 
in  forgetting  what  the  premises  are, 
but  in  mistaking  the  conclusion  which 
is  to  be  proved.  This  is  the  fallacy 
of  Ignoratio  Elenchiy  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  phrase ;  also  called  by 
Archbishop  Whately  the  Fallacy  of 
Irrelevant  Conclusion.  His  examples 
and  remarks  are  highly  worthy  of 
citation. 


"Various  kinds  of  propositions  are, 
according  to  the  occasion,  substituted 
for  the  one  of  which  proof  is  required : 
sometimes  the  particular  for  the  uni- 
versal ;  sometimes  a  proposition  with 
different  terms ;  and  various  are  the 
contrivances  employed  to  effect  and 
to  conceal  this  substitution,  and  to 
make  the  conclusion  which  the  sophist 
has  drawn  answer  practically  the 
same  puipose  as  the  one  he'  ought 
to  have  established.  We  say,  'prac- 
tically the  same  purpose,'  because  it 
will  very  often  happen  that  some 
emotion  will  be  excited,  some  senti> 
ment  impressed  on  the  mind,  (by  a 
dexterous  employment  of  this  fallacy,) 
such  as  shall  bring  men  into  the  dU- 
position  requisite  for  your  purpose ; 
though  they  may  not  have  assented 
to,  or  even  stated  distinctly  in  their 
own  minds,  the  proposUion  wYdch.  it 
was  your  business  to  establish.  Thus 
if  a  sophist  has  to  defend  one  who 
has  been  guilty  of  some  serious  offence, 
which  he  wishes  to  extenuate,  though 
he  is  unable  distinctly  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  such,  yet  if  he  can  succeed 
in  making  the  audience  laugh  at  s<»ne 
casual  matter,  be  has  gained  practi- 
cally the  same  point.  So  also  if  any 
one  has  pointed  out  the  extenuating 
circumstances  in  some  particular  case 
of  offence  so  as  to  show  that  it  differs 
widely  from  the  generality  of  the  same 
class,  the  sophist,  if  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  disprove  these  circum- 
stances, may  do  away  the  foroe  oi 
them  by  simply  referring  the  action 
to  that  very  doss  which  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  belongs  to,  and  the  very 
name  of  which  will  excite  a  feeling  of 
disgust  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
extenuation :  e.g.  let  it  be  a  case  of 
peculation,  and  that  many  mitigaUng 
circimistances  have  been  Incougfat  for- 
ward which  cannot  be  denied;  the 
sophistical  opponent  will  reply,  'Well, 
but  after  all,  the  man  is  a  rogue,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it ;  *  now  in  reality 
this  was  (by  hypothesis)  never  the 
question ;  and  the  mere  assei^ioQ  of 
what  was  never  denied  ought  not,  in 
fairness,  to  b«  regarded  as  decisive : 
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but,  practically,  the  odiousness  of  the 
word,  arising  in  great  measure  from 
the  association  of  those  very  circum- 
stances which  belong  to  most  of  the 
class,  but  which  we  have  supposed  to 
be  abseni  in  thU  paHicuUir  instance, 
excites  precisely  that  feeling  of  dis- 
gust which  in  effect  destroys  the 
force  of  the  defence.  In  like  manner 
we  may  refer  to  this  head  all  cases 
of  improper  appeal  to  the  passions, 
and  everything  else  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  as  extraneous  to 
the  matter  in  hand  (l^w  rod  TpdyfM- 
ros)." 

Again,  "instead  of  proving  that 
*this  prisoner  has  committed  an  at- 
rocious fraud,'  you  prove  that  the 
fraud  he  is  accused  of  is  atrocious : 
instead  of  proving  (as  in  the  well- 
known  tale  of  Cyrus  and  the  two 
coats)  that  the  taller  boy  had  a  right 
to  force  the  other  boy  to  exchange 
coats  with  him,  you  prove  that  the 
exchange  would  have  been  advantage- 
ous to  both  :  instead  of  proving  that 
the  poor  ought  to  be  relieved  in  this 
way  rather  than  in  that,  you  prove 
that  the  poor  ought  to  be  relieved  : 
instead  of  proving  that  the  irrational 
agent — whether  a  brute  or  a  mad- 
man— can  never  be  deterred  from  any 
act  by  apprehension  of  punishment, 
(as,  for  instance,  a  dog  from  sheep- 
biting  by  fear  of  being  beaten,)  you 
prove  that  the  beating  of  one  dog 
does  not  operate  as  an  example  to 
other  dogs,  &c. 

"  It  is  evident  that  ignorcUio  denchi 
may  be  employed  as  well  for  the  ap- 
parent refutation  of  your  opponent's 
proposition  as  for  the  apparent  estab- 
lishment of  your  own  ;  for  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  to  prove 
what  was  not  denied  or  to  disprove 
what  was  not  asserted.  The  latter 
practice  is  not  less  common,  and  it  is 
more  offensive,  because  it  frequently 
amounts  to  a  personal  affront,  in  attri- 
buting to  a  person  opinions,  &c.,  which 
he  perhaps  holds  in  abhorrence.  Thus, 
when  in  a  discussion  one  party  vin- 
dicates, on  the  ground  of  general  ex- 
pediency, a  particular  instance  of  re- 


sistance to  government  in  a  case  of 
intolerable  oppression,  the  opponent 
may  gravely  maintain  *  that  we  ought 
not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  * — 
a  proposition  which  of  course  had  never 
been  denied,  the  point  in  dispute  be- 
ing, *  whether  resistance  in  this  parti- 
cular case  were  doing  evil  or  not.'  Or 
again,  by  way  of  disproving  the  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  reli^on,  one  may  hear  a  grave  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  *  it  is  impossible 
every  one  can  be  right  in  his  jvdg- 
ment.' " 

The  works  of  controversial  writers 
are  seldom  free  from  this  fallacy.  The 
attempts,  for  Instance,  to  disprove  the 
population  doctrines  of  Malthus  have 
been  mostly  oases  of  ignonUio  elenchu 
Malthus  has  been  supposed  to  be  re- 
futed if  it  could  be  shown  that  in 
some  countries  or  ages  population  has 
been  nearly  stationary,  as  if  he  had 
asserted  that  population  always  in- 
creases in  a  given  ratio,  or  had  not 
expressly  declared  that  it  increases 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  restrained 
by  prudence  or  kept  down  by  poverty 
and  disease.  Or,  perhaps,  a  collection 
of  facts  is  produced  to  prove  that  in 
some  one  country  the  people  are  better 
off  with  a  dense  population  than  they 
are  in  another  country  with  a  thin 
one,  or  that  the  people  have  become 
more  numerous  and  better  off  at  the 
same  time ;  as  if  the  assertion  were 
that  a  dense  population  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  well  off — as  if  it  were  not  part 
of  the  very  doctrine,  and  essentisJ  to 
it,  that  where  there  is  a  more  abun- 
dant production  there  maybe  a  greater 
population  without  any  increase  of 
poverty,  or  even  with  a  diminution 
of  it. 

The  favourite  argument  against  Ber- 
keley's theory  of  the  non-existence  of 
matter,  and  the  most  popularly  effec- 
tive, next  to  a  "grin"* — an  argu- 
ment, moreover,  which  is  not  confined 
to  "coxcombs,"  nor  to  men  like  Samuel 
Johnson,  whose  greatly  overrated  abi- 
lity certainly  did  not  lie  in  the  direc- 

*  "  And  coxcombs  vanquish  Berkeley 
withagriu  " 
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tion  of  metaphysical  speculation,  but 
is  the  stock  argument  of  the  Scotch 
school  of  metaphysicians — is  a  pal- 
pable ignoratio  denchi.  The  argu- 
ment is  perhaps  as  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  gesture  as  by  words,  and 
one  of  its  commonest  forms  consists 
in  knocking  a  stick  against  the  ground. 
This  short  and  easy  confutation  over- 
looks the  fact  that,  in  denying  mat- 
ter, Berkeley  did  not  deny  anything 
to  which  our  senses  bear  witness,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  answered  by  any 
appeal  to  them.  His  scepticism  re- 
lated to  the  supposed  substratum,  or 
hidden  cause  of  the  appearance  per- 
ceived by  our  senses,  the  evidence  of 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
its  conclusiveness,  is  certainly  not  the 
evidence  of  sense  ;  and  it  will  always 
remain  a  signal  proof  of  the  want 
of  metaphysical  profundity  of  Reid, 
Stewart,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  of 
Brown,  that  they  should  have  per- 
sisted in  asserting  that  Berkeley,  if 
he  believed  his  own  doctrine,  was 
bound  to  walk  into  the  kennel  or  run 


his  head  against  a  post.  As  if  per- 
sons who  do  not  recognise  an  occult 
cause  of  their  sensations  could  not 
possibly  believe  that  a  fixed  order 
subsists  among  the  sensations  them- 
selves. Such  a  want  of  comprehen- 
sion of  the  distinction  between  a  thing 
and  its  sensible  manifestation,  or,  in 
metaphysical  language,  between  the 
noumenon  and  the  phenomenon,  would 
be  impossible  to  even  the  dullest  dis- 
ciple of  Kant  or  Coleridge. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  a  greater 
number  of  examples  of  this  fallacy, 
as  well  as  of  the  others  which  I  have 
attempted  to  oharacterise.  But  a 
more  copious  exemplification  does  not 
seem  to  be  necessary ;  and  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  adding  to  the  catalogue  from  his 
own  reading  and  experience.  We 
shall  therefore  here  close  our  exposi- 
tion of  the  general  principles  of  logic, 
and  proceed  to  the  supplementary 
inquiry  which  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete our  design. 


BOOK  VI. 


ON  THE  LOGIC  OF  THE  MOEAL 

SCIENCES. 


'*  Si  rhomme  peut  pr6dire,  avec  une  assurance  presque  enti^re,  les  ph^npm^nes  dont 
11  coxmalt  les  lois ;  si  lors  in§me  qu'elles  lui  sont  inconnues,  il  peut,  d'apr^s  ]'exx)4ri- 
ence,  pr^voir  avec  une  graude  probability  les  ^v^nemens  de  I'avenir ;  pourquoi  regar- 
derait-on  comme  une  entreprise  chimdrique,  cello  de  tracer  avec  quelque  vraiRemblance 
le  tableau  des  destinies  futures  de  l'es|^e  humaine,  d'apr^  les  r6sultats  de  son  his- 
toire?  Le  seul  fondement  de  croyance  daun  les  sciences  naturelles,  est  cette  id^, 
que  les  lois  g^n^rales,  connues  ou  ignor^es,  qui  r^glent  les  ph^nom^nes  de  I'univers, 
sont  n^cessaires  et  constantes  ;  et  psir  auelle  ralson  ce  principe  serait-il  mains  vrai 
pour  le  ddvelopi>ement  des  f^cult^s  inteilectuelles  et  morales  de  rhomme,  que  pour 
les  autres  operations  de  la  nature?  Enfin,  puisque  des  opinions  form^es  d'apr^  I'ex- 
p^rience  .  .  .  sont  la  seule  r^le  de  la  coudulte  des  hommes  les  plus  sages,  pourquoi 
interdirait-on  au  philosophy  d'appuy^r  ses  conjectures  sur  cette  mdme  base,  pourvu 
u'il  ne  leur  attribue  pas  une  certitude  sup^rieure  &  celle  qui  peut  maltre  du  nombre, 
e  la  Constance,  de  I'exactitude  des  observations  ?  " — GoNDORGfrr,  Eiquiiit  d'un  Tableau 
Huim'ique  des  Progrks  de  I'E^rit  Humain. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTBODUOTOBY   REMARKS. 

§  I.  Pbinoiples  of  Evidence  and 
Theories  of  Method  are  not  to  be 
constructed  A  priori.  The  laws  (rf 
our  rational  faculty,  like  those  of 
every  other  natural  agency,  are  only 
learnt  by  seeing  the  agent  at  work. 
The  earlier  achievements  of  science 
were  made  Mdthout  the  conscious  ob- 
servance of  any  Scientific  Method  > 
and  we  should  never  have  known  by 
what  process  truth  is  to  be  ascertained 
if  we  had  not  previously  ascertained  | 
many  truths.  But  it  was  only  the 
easier  problems  which  could  be  thus 
resolved:  natural  sagacity,  when  it 
tried  its  strength  against  the  more 
difficult  ones,  either  mied  altogether, 
or  if  it  succeeded  here  and  there  in 
obtaining  a  solution,  had  no  sure 
means  of  convincing  others  that  its 


solution  was  correct.  In  scientific 
investigation,  as  in  all  other  works  of 
human  skill,  the  way  of  obtaining  the 
end  is  seen  as  it  were  instinctively  by 
superior  minds  in  some  comparatively 
simple  case,  and  is  thefi,  by  judicious 
generalisation,  adapted  ib  the  variety 
of  complex  cases.  W6  learn  to  do 
a  thing  in  difficult  circumstances  by 
attending  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  spontaneously  done  the  same 
thing  in  easier  ones. 

This  truth  is  exemplified  by  the 
history  of  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  which  have  successively, 
in  the  ascending  order  of  their  com- 
plication, assumed  the  character  of 
sciences ;  and  will  doubtless  receive 
fresh  confirmation  from  those  of  which 
the  final  scienliific  constitution  is  yet 
to  come,  and  which  are  still  aban- 
doned to  the  uncertainties  of  vague 
and    popular    discussion.     Although 
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several  other  sciences  have  emerged 
from  this  state  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  none  now  remain  in  it 
except  those  which  relate  to  man 
himself,  the  most  complex  and  most 
difficult  subject  of  study  on  which 
the  human  mind  can  be  engaged. 

Concerning  the  physical  nature  of 
man  as  an  organised  being, — though 
there  is  still  much  uncertainty  and 
much  controversy,  which  can  only  be 
terminated  by  the  general  acknow- 
ledgment and  employment  of  stricter 
rules  of  induction  than  are  commonly 
recognised, — there  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  truths  which  all 
who  have  attended  to  the  subject 
consider  to  be  fully  established  ;  nor 
is  there  now  any  radical  imperfection 
in  the  method  observed  in  this  de- 
partment of  science  by  its  most  dis- 
tinguished modem  teachers.  But  the 
laws  of  Mind,  and,  in  even  a  greater 
degree,  those  of  Society,  are  so  far 
from  having  attained  a  similar  state 
of  even  partial  recognition,  that  it  is 
still  a  controversy  whether  they  are 
capable  of  becoming  subjects  of  science 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  and 
among  those  who  are  agreed  on  this 
point  there  reigns  the  most  irrecon- 
cilable diversity  on  almost  every  other. 
Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  preceding  Books 
may  be  expected  to  be  useful. 

If,  on  matters  so  much  the  most 
important  with  which  human  intel- 
lect can  occupy  itself,  a  more  general 
agreement  is  ever  to  exist  among 
thinkers ;  if  what  has  been  pronounced 
"  the  proper  study  of  mankind  "  is  not 
destined  to  remain  the  only  subject 
which  Philosophy  cannot  succeed  in 
rescuing  from  Empiricism  ;  the  same 
process  through  which  the  laws  of 
many  simpler  phenomena  have  by 
general  acknowledgment  been  placed 
beyond  dispute  must  be  consciously 
and  deliberately  applied  to  those  more 
difficult  inquiries.  If  there  are  some 
subjects  on  which  the  results  obtained 
have  finally  received  the  unanimous 
assent  of  all  who  have  attended  to 
the  proof,  and  others  on  which  man- 


kind have  not  yet  been  equally  suc- 
cessful ;  on  which  the  most  sagacious 
minds  have  occupied  themselves  from 
the  earliest  date,  and  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  any  consider- 
able body  of  truths,  so  as  to  be  beyond 
denial  or  doubt ;  it  is  by  generalising 
the  methods  successfully  followed  in 
the  former  inquiries,  and  adapting 
them  to  the  latter,  that  we  may  hope 
to  remove  this  blot  on  the  &ce  of 
science.  The  remaining  chapters  are 
an  endeavour  to  facilitate  this  most 
desirable  object 

§  2.  In  attempting  this,  I  am  not 
unmindful  how  little  can  be  done 
towards  it  in  a  mere  treatise  on  Logic, 
or  how  vague  and  unsatisfactory  all 
precepts  of  Method  must  necessarily 
appear  when  not  practically  exempli- 
fied in  the  establishment  of  a  body  of 
doctrine.  Doubtless,  the  most  effec- 
tual mode  of  showing  how  the  sciences 
of  Ethics  and  Politics  may  be  con- 
structed would  be  to  construct  them : 
a  task  which,  it  needs  scarcely  be 
said,  I  am  not  about  to  undertake. 
But  even  if  there  were  no  other  ex- 
amples, the  memorable  one  of  Bacon 
would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  sometimes  both  possible  and 
useful  to  point  out  the  way,  though 
without  being  oneself  prepared  to  ad- 
venture far  into  it.  And  if  more  were 
to  be  attempted,  this  at  least  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  the  attempt. 

In  substance,  whatever  can  be  done 
in  a  work  like  this  for  the  Logic  of 
the  Moral  Sciences,  has  been  or  ought 
to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  five 
preceding  Books ;  to  which  the  present 
can  be  only  a  kind  of  supplement  or 
appendix,  since  the  methods  of  in- 
vestigation applicable  to  moral  and 
social  science  must  have  been  already 
described,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  enu- 
merating and  characterising  those 
of  science  in  general.  It  remains, 
however,  to  examine  which  of  those 
methods  are  more  especially  suited  to 
the  various  branches  of  moral  inquiry ; 
under  what  peculiar  faculties  or  diffi- 
culties they  are  there  employed ;  how 
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far  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  those 
inquiries  is  owing  to  a  wrong  choice 
of  methods,  how  far  to  want  of  skill 
in  the  application  of  right  ones ;  and 
what  degree  of  ultimate  success  may 
be  attained  or  hoped  for  by  a  better 
choice  and  more  careful  employment 
of  logical  processes  appropriate  to  the 
case.  In  other  words,  whether  moral 
sciences  exist,  or  can  exist ;  to  what 
degree  of  perfection  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  carried ;  and  by  what 
selection  or  adaptation  of  the  methods 
brought  to  view  in  the  previous  part 
of  this  work  that  degree  of  perfection 
is  attainable. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry  we 
are  met  by  an  objection,  which,  if  not 
removed,  would  be  fatal  to  the  at- 
tempt to  treat  human  conduct  as  a 
subject  of  science.  Are  the  actions 
of  human  beings,  like  all  other  na- 
tural events,  subject  to  invariable 
laws  ?  Does  that  constancy  of  causa- 
tion, which  is  the  foundation  of  every 
scientific  theory  of  successive  phe- 
nomena, really  obtain  among  them? 
This  is  often  denied ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  systematic  completeness,  if  not 
from  any  very  urgent  practical  neces- 
sity, the  question  should  receive  a 
deliberate  answer  in  this  place.  We 
shall  devote  to  the  subject  a  chapter 
apart. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  LIBERTY  AND  NEOESSITT. 

§  I.  The  question  whether  the  law 
of  causality  applies  in  the  same  strict 
sense  to  human  actions  as  to  other 
phenomena,  is  the  celebrated  contro- 
versy concerning  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  which,  from  at  least  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Pelagius,  has  divided 
both  the  philosophical  and  the  reli- 
gious world.  The  affirmative  opinion 
is  commonly  called  the  doctrine  of 
NecessiW,  as  asserting  human  vdIi-~ 
tions'ana  actions  to  be  necessary  and 
inevitable.  The  negative  maintains 
that  the  will  is  not  determined,  like 
other  phenomena,  by  antecedents,  but 


determines  itself;  that  lour  volitions 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  the  effects  of 
causes,  or  at  least  have  no  causes  which 
they  uniformly  and  implicitly  obey.t 

I  have  already  made  it  sufficiently 
apparent  that  the  former  of  these 
opinions  is  that  which  I  consider  the 
tn!e  one ;  but  the  misleading  terms 
in  which  it  is  often  expressed,  and 
the  indistinct  manner  in  which  it  is 
usually  apprehended,  have  both  ob- 
structed  its  reception  and  perverted 
its  influence  when  received.  The 
metaphysical  theory  of  free-will,  as 
held  by  philosophers,  (for  the  practi- 
cal feeling  of  it,  common  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  all  mankind,  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  the  contrary 
theory,)  was  invented  because  the 
supposed  alternative  of  admitting 
human  actions  to  be  necessary  was 
deemed  inconsistent  with  every  one's 
instinctive  consciousness,  as  well  as 
humiliating  to  the  pride,  and  even  de- 
grading to  the  moral  nature,  of  man. 
Nor  do  I  deny  that  the  doctrine,  as 
sometimes  held,  is  open  to  these  im- 
putations ;  for  the  misapprehension 
in  which  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
they  originate  unfortunately  is  not 
confined  to  the  opponents  of  the  doc- 
trine, but  is  participated  in  by  many, 
perhaps  we  might  say  by  most,  of  its 
supporters. 

§  2.  Correctly  conceived,  the  doc- 
trine called  Philosophical  Necessity 
is  simply  this :  that,  given  the  mo- 
tives which  are  present  to  an  indi- 
vidual's mind,  and  given  likewise  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  manner  in  which  he  will 
act  might  be  unerringly  inferred ; 
that  if  we  knew  the  person' thor- 
oughly, and  knew  all  the  induce- 
ments which  are  acting  upon  him,  we 
could  foretell  his  conduct  with  aa 
mudx  certainty  as  wa  can  predict  any 
physical  event.  This  proposition  I 
take  to  be  a  mere  interpretation  of 
universal  experience,  a  statement  in 
words  of  what  every  one  is  internally 
convinced  of.  No  one  who  believed 
that  he  knew  thoroughly  the  circum-^ 
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stances  of  any  case,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  the  different  persons  concerned, 
would  henitate  to  foretell  how  all  of 
them  wonld  act.  Whatever  degree 
of  doubt  he  may  in  fact  feel  arises 
from  the  uncertainty  whether  he 
really  knows  the  circumstances,^ or 
the  character  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  persons,  with  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy required ;  but  by  no  means  from 
thinking  that  if  he  did  know  these 
things,  there  could  be  any  uncertainty 
what  the  conduct  would  be.  Nor 
does  this  full  assurance  conflict  in 
the  smallest  degree  with  what  is 
called  our  feeling  of  freedom.  We 
do  not  feel  ourselves  the  less  free  be- 
cause those  to  whom  we  are  inti- 
mately known  are  well  assured  how 
we  shall  will  to  act  in  a  particular 
case.  We  often,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
gard the  doubt  what  our  conduct  will 
be  as  a  mark  of  ignorance  of  our  cha- 
racter, and  sometimes  even  resent 
it  as  an  imputation.  The  religious 
metaphysicians  who  have  asserted 
the  freedom  of  the  will  have  always 
maintained  it  to  be  consistent  ivith 
divine  foreknowledge  of  our  actions  ; 
and  if  with  divine,  then  with  any 
other  foreknowledge.  We  may  be 
free,  and  yet  another  may  have  rea- 
son to  be  perfectly  certain  what  use 
we  shall  make  of  our  freedom.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  doctrine  that  our 
volitions  and  actions  are  invariable 
consequents  of  our  antecedent  states 
of  mind,  that  is  either  contradicted 
by  our  consciousness  or  felt  to  be  de- 
grading. 

But  the  doctrine  of  causation,  when 
considered  as  obtaining  between  our 
volitions  and  their  antecedents,  is  al- 
most universally  conceived  as  involv- 
ing more  than  this.  Many  do  not 
believe,  and  veiy  few  practically  feel, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  causation  but 
invariable,  certain,  and  unconditional 
sequence.  There  are  few  to  whom 
mere  constancy  of  snceenion  appears 
ft  sufficiently  stringent  bond  of  anion 
for  so  peculiar  a  relation  as  that  of 
oavse  and  effect  Even  if  the  reason 
Npndiates,  the  imagination  retains, 


the  feeling  of  some  more  intimate 
connection,  of  some  peculiar  tie  or 
mysterious  constraint  exerosed  by 
the  antecedent  over  the  consequent. 
Now  this  it  is  which,  oonaideied  as 
applying  to  the  human  will,  oonflicts 
with  our  oongfi^ousness  and  revolts 
our  feelings.  [We  are  certain  that, 
in  the  case  of  our  volitionsj  there  is 
not  this  mysterious  constraigjUf  We 
know  that  we  are  not  comDell^jl  as 
by  a  magical  spell,  to  obey  any  parti- 
cular motive.  We  feel  that  if  we 
wished  to  prove  that  we  have  the 
power  of  resisting  the  motive,  we 
could  do  so,  (that  wish  being,  it  needs 
scarcely  be  observed,  a  new  antece- 
dent;) and  it  would  be  humiliating 
to  our  pride,  and  (what  is  of  more 
importance)  paralysing  to  our  desire 
of  excellence,  if  we  thought  other- 
wise. But  neither  is  any  such  myste- 
rious compulsion  now  supposed,  by 
the  best  philosophical  authorities,  to 
be  exercised  by  any  other  cause  over 
its  effect.  Those  who  think  that 
causes  draw  their  effects  after  them 
by  a  mystical  tie  are  right  in  believing 
that  the  relation  between  volitions 
and  their  antecedents  is  of  another 
nature.  But  they  should  go  farther, 
and  admit  that  this  is  also  true  of  all 
other  effects  and  their  antecedents. 
If  such  a  tie  is  considered  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  word  necessity,  the  doc- 
trine is  not  true  of  human  actions; 
but  neither  is  it  then  true  of  inani- 
mate objects.  It  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  matter  is  not  bound 
by  necessity,  than  that  mind  is  so. 

That  the  free-will  metaphysicians, 
being  mostly  of  the  school  which  rejects 
Hume's  and  Brown's  analysis  of  C&nse 
and  Effect,  should  miss  their  way  for 
want  of  the  light  which  that  analy- 
sis affords,  cannot  surprise  us.  The 
wonder  is,  that  the  Necessitarians, 
w1k>  usually  admit  that  philosophical 
theory,  should  in  practice  equally  lose 
sight  of  it.  The  very  same  miscon- 
ception of  the  doctrine  ciriled  Philo- 
sophical Necessity  which  prevents  the 
opposite  party  from  recognising  its 
truth,  I  believe  to  exist  more  or  less 
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obscurely  in  the  minds  of  most  Neces- 
sitarians, however  they  may  in  words 
disavow  it.  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
they  habitually  feel  that  the  necessity 
whic^  they  recog^^s^  i^  ^uction^  i^  \?\it 
uniformity  of  order,  and  capabiuty  of 
being  predicted.  They  have  a  feeling 
as  if  there  were  at  bottom  a  stronger 
tie  between  the  volitions  and  their 
causes  :  as  if,  when  they  asserted  that 
the  will  is  governed  by  the  balance  of 
motives,  they  meant  something  more 
cogent  than  if  they  had  only  said,  that 
whoever  knew  the  motives,  and  our 
habitual  susceptibilities  to  them,  could 
predict  how  we  should  will  to  act. 
They  commit,  in  opposition  to  their 
own  scientific  system,  the  very  same 
mistake  which  their  adversaries  com- 
mit in  obedience  to  theirs  ;  and  in^ 
consequence  do  really  in  some  in- 
stances suffer  those  depressing  conse- 
quences which  their  opponents  erro- 
neously impute  to  the  doctrine  itself. 

§  3.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
error  is  almost  wholly  an  effect  of  the 
associations  with  a  word,  and  that 
it  would  be  prevented  by  forbearing 
to  employ,  for  the  expression  of  the 
simple  fact  of  causation,  so  extremely 
inappropriate  a  term  as  Necessity. 
That  word,  in  its  other  acceptations, 
involves  much  more  tiijin  mere  uni- 
formity of  seaupnce :  Ut  implies  irre- 
sistibleness^JjApplied  to  the  will,  it 
only  means  that  the  given  causQ  will 
be  followed  by  the  effect,  subject  to 
all  possibilities  of  counteraction  by 
other  causes  rlbut  in  common  use  it 
stands  for  tL&operatiun  of  those  caii3es 
exclusively,  which  are  supposed  too 
powerful  to  be  counteracted  at  all. 
When  we  say  that  all  human  actions 
take  place  of  necessity,  we  only  mean 
that  they  will  certainly  happen  if  no- 
thing prevents  : — when  we  say  that 
dying  of  want,  to  those  who  cannot  get 
food,  is  a  necessity,  we  mean  that  it 
will  certainly  happen,  whatever  may  be 
done  to  prevent  it.  The  application  of 
the  same  term  to  the  agencies  on  which 
human  actions  depend  as  is  used  to  ex- 
press thoae  agencies  of  nature  which 


are  rei\lly  uncontrollable,  cannot  fail, 
when  habitual,  to  create  a  feeling  of 
uncontroUableness  in  the  former  also. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  illusion. 
There  are  physical  sequences  which 
we  call  necessary,  as  death  for  want 
of  food  or  air ;  there  are  others  which, 
though  as  much  cases  of  causation  as 
the  former,  are  not  said  to  be  neces- 
sary, as  death  from  poison,  which  an 
antidote,  or  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  will  soiqaetimes  avert.  It  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten  by  people's  feel- 
ings, even  if  remembered  by  their  un- 
derstandings, that  fnuman  actions  are 
in  this  last  predicament :  they  are 
never  (except  in  some  cases  of  mania) 
ruled  by  any  one  motive  with  such 
absolute  sway  that  there  is  no  room 
for  the  influence  of  any  other,  f  The 
causes,  therefore,  on  whidi  acEion  de- 
pends are  never  uncontrollable,  and 
any  given  effect  is  only  necessary  pro- 
vided that  the  causes  tending  to  pro- 
duce it  are  not  controlled.  That  what- 
ever  happens  could  not  have  happened 
otherwise  unless  something  had  taken 
place  which  was  capable  of  preventing 
it,  no  one  surely  needs  hesitate  to  admit 
But  to  call  this  by  the  name  necessity 
is  to  use  the  term  in  a  sense  so  different 
from  its  primitive  and  familiar  mean- 
ing, from  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
common  occasions  of  life,  as  to  amount 
almost  to  a  play  upon  words.  The  as- 
sociations derived  from  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  will  adhere  to  it  in 
spite  of  all  we  can  do;  and  though 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  as  stated 
by  most  who  hold  it,  is  \ery  remote 
from  fatalism,  it  is  probable  that  most 
Necessitarians  are  Fatalists,  more  or 
less,  in  their  feelings. 

(a  Fatalist  believes,  or  half  believes, 
(for  nobody  is  a  consistent  Fatalist,) 
not  only  that/whatever  is  about  to& 
happen  will  be  the  infallible  result  of  r. 
the  causes  which  produc^  itX(  which  is  'A 
the  true  Necessitarian  doctrine,)  but,  M 
moreover,   that  there  is  no  use  in^ 
struggling  against  it ;   that  it   will 
happen   however   we   may  strive   to 
prevent  it./  Now,   a  Necessitarian, 
believing  that  our  actions  follow  from 
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stances  of  any  case,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  the  different  persons  concerned, 
would  henitate  to  foretell  bow  all  of 
them  would  act  Whatever  degree 
of  doubt  he  may  in  fact  feel  arises 
from  the  uncertainty  whether  he 
really  knows  the  circumstances,^ or 
the  character  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  persons,  with  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy required ;  but  by  no  means  from 
thinking  that  if  he  did  know  these 
things,  there  could  be  any  uncertainty 
what  the  conduct  would  be.  Nor 
does  this  full  assurance  conflict  in 
the  smallest  degree  with  what  is 
called  our  feeling  of  freedom.  We 
do  not  feel  ourselves  the  less  free  be- 
cause those  to  whom  we  are  inti- 
mately known  are  well  assured  how 
we  shall  will  to  act  in  a  particular 
case.  We  often,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
gard the  doubt  what  our  conduct  will 
be  as  a  mark  of  ignorance  of  our  cha- 
racter, and  sometimes  even  resent 
it  as  an  imputation.  The  religious 
metaphysicians  who  have  asserted 
the  freedom  of  the  will  have  always 
maintained  it  to  be  consistent  with 
divine  foreknowledge  of  our  actions  ; 
and  if  with  divine,  then  with  any 
other  foreknowledge.  We  may  be 
free,  and  yet  another  may  have  rea- 
son to  be  perfectly  certain  what  use 
we  shall  make  of  our  freedom.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  doctrine  that  our 
volitions  and  actions  are  invariable 
consequents  of  our  antecedent  states 
of  mind,  that  is  either  contradicted 
by  our  consciousness  or  felt  to  be  de- 
grading. 

But  the  doctrine  of  causation,  when 
considered  as  obtaining  between  our 
volitions  and  their  antecedents,  is  al- 
most universally  conceived  as  involv- 
ing more  than  this.  Many  do  not 
believe,  and  very  few  practically  feel, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  causation  but 
invariable,  certain,  and  unconditional 
sequence.  There  are  few  to  whom 
mere  constancy  of  succession  appears 
a  sufficiently  stringent  bond  of  union 
for  so  peculiar  a  relation  as  that  of 
cause  and  effect.  Even  if  the  reason 
repudiates,  the  imagination  retains, 


the  feeling  of  some  more  intimate 
connection,  of  some  peculiar  tie  or 
mysterious  constraint  exercised  by 
the  antecedent  over  the  consequent 
Now  this  it  is  which,  considered  as 
applying  to  the  human  will,  conflicts 
with  our  oongc^onsness  and  revolts 
our  feelings.  (We  are  certahl  that, 
in  the  case  of  our  volitioiis,-  there  is 
not  this  mysterious  constraiyfc^  _We 
know  that  we  are  not  comDell|ejf  as 
by  a  magical  spell,  to  obey  any  parti- 
cular motive.  We  feel  that  if  we 
wished  to  prove  that  we  have  the 
power  of  resisting  the  motive,  we 
could  do  so,  (that  wish  being,  it  needs 
scarcely  be  observed,  a  new  antece- 
dent;) and  it  would  be  humiliating 
to  our  pride,  and  (what  is  of  more 
importance)  paralysing  to  our  desire 
of  excellence,  if  we  thought  other- 
wise.  But  neither  is  any  such  myste- 
rious compulsion  now  supposed,  by 
the  best  philosophical  authorities,  to 
be  exercised  by  any  other  cause  over 
its  effect.  Those  who  think  that 
causes  draw  their  effects  after  them 
by  a  mystical  tie  are  right  in  b^ieving 
that  the  relation  between  volitions 
and  their  antecedents  is  of  another 
nature.  But  they  should  go  farther, 
and  admit  that  this  is  also  true  of  all 
other  effects  and  their  antecedents. 
If  such  a  tie  is  considered  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  word  necessity,  the  doc- 
trine is  not  true  of  human  actions; 
but  neither  is  it  then  true  of  inani- 
mate objects.  It  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  matter  is  not  bound 
by  necessity,  than  that  mind  is  so. 

That  the  free-will  metaphysicians, 
being  mostly  of  the  school  which  rejects 
Hume's  and  Brovim's  analysis  of  C&use 
and  Effect,  should  miss  their  way  for 
want  of  the  light  which  that  analy- 
sis affords,  cannot  surprise  us.  The 
wonder  is,  that  the  Necessitarians, 
who  usually  admit  that  philosophical 
theory,  should  in  practice  equally  lose 
sight  of  it.  The  very  sacme  nosoon- 
ception  of  the  doctrine  called  Philo- 
sophical Necessity  which  prevettfs  the 
opposite  party  from  reoognislag  its 
truth,  I  believe  to  exist  more  or  less 
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obscurely  in  the  minds  of  most  Neces- 
sitarians, however  they  may  in  words 
disavow  it.  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
they  habitually  feel  that  the  necessity 
which  t hey  recog^isei^. actions  i«  ]t>3it 
uniformity  of  oriql^r,  and  capability  oT 
being  predicted.  They  have  a  feeling 
as  if  there  were  at  bottom  a  stronger 
tie  between  the  volitions  and  their 
causes  :  as  if,  when  they  asserted  that 
the  will  is  governed  by  the  balance  of 
motives,  they  meant  something  more 
cogent  than  if  they  had  only  said,  that 
whoever  knew  the  motives,  and  our 
habitual  susceptibilities  to  them,  could 
predict  how  we  should  will  to  act. 
They  commit,  in  opposition  to  their 
own  scientific  system,  the  very  same 
mistake  which  their  adversaries  com- 
mit in  obedience  to  theirs  ;  and  in^ 
consequence  do  really  in  some  in- 
stances suffer  those  depressing  conse- 
quences which  their  opponents  erro- 
neously impute  to  the  doctrine  itself. 

§  3.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
error  is  almost  wholly  an  effect  of  the 
associations  with  a  word,  and  that 
it  would  be  prevented  by  forbearing 
to  employ,  for  the  expression  of  the 
simple  fact  of  causation,  so  extremely 
inappropriate  a  term  as  Necessity. 
That  word,  in  its  other  acceptations, 
involves  much  more  thgai  mere  uni- 
formity of  seaupnce :  ut  implies  irre- 
sistibleness^Jj^^plied  to  the  will,  it 
only  meansthat  the  given  causQ  will 
be  followed  by  the  effect,  subject  to 
all  possibilities  of  counteraction  by 
other  causeg jibut  in  common  use  it 
stands  for  tL&operatiun  of  those  OEbU^es 
exclusively,  which  are  supposed  too 
powerful  to  be  counteracted  at  all. 
When  we  say  that  all  human  actions 
take  place  of  necessity,  we  only  mean 
that  they  will  certainly  happen  if  no- 
thing prevents  : — when  we  say  that 
dying  of  want,  to  those  who  cannot  get 
food,  is  a  necessity,  we  mean  that  it 
will  certainly  happen,  whatever  may  be 
done  to  prevent  it.  The  application  of 
the  same  term  tothe  agencies  on  which 
human  actions  depend  as  is  used  to  ex- 
press those  agencies  of  nature  which 


are  reiUly  uncontrollable,  cannot  fail, 
when  habitual,  to  create  a  feeling  of 
uncontrollableness  in  the  former  also. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  illusion. 
There  are  physical  sequences  which 
we  call  necessary,  as  death  for  want 
of  food  or  air ;  there  are  others  which, 
though  as  much  cases  of  causation  as 
the  former,  are  not  said  to  be  neces- 
sary, as  death  from  poison,  which  an 
antidote,  or  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  will  soiqaetimes  avert.  It  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten  by  people's  feel- 
ings, even  if  remembered  by  their  un- 
derstandings, that  fnuman  actions  are 
in  this  last  predicament :  they  are 
never  (except  in  some  cases  of  mania) 
ruled  by  any  one  motive  with  suph 
absolute  sway  that  there  is  no  room 
for  the  influence  of  any  other,  f  The 
causes,  therefore,  on  which  acEIon  de- 
pends are  never  uncontrollable,  and 
any  given  effect  is  only  necessary  pro- 
vided that  the  causes  tending  to  pro- 
duce it  are  not  controlled.  That  what- 
ever happens  could  not  have  happened 
otherwise  unless  something  had  taken 
place  which  was  capable  of  preventing 
it,  no  one  surely  needs  hesitate  to  admit. 
But  to  call  this  by  the  name  necessity 
is  to  use  the  term  in  a  sense  so  different 
from  its  primitive  and  familiar  mean- 
ing, from  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
common  occasions  of  life,  as  to  amount 
almost  to  a  play  upon  words.  The  as- 
sociations derived  from  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  will  adhere  to  it  in 
spite  of  all  we  can  do;  and  though 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  as  stated 
by  most  who  hold  it,  is  verv  remote 
from  fatalism,  it  is  probable  that  most 
Necessitarians  are  Fatalists,  more  or 
less,  in  their  feelings. 

(a  Fatalist  believes,  or  half  believes, 
(for  nobody  is  a  consistent  Fatalist,) 
not  only  thatfwhatever  is  about  to^ 
happen  will  be  the  infallible  result  of  F 
the  causes  which  produc^  itX(  which  is  'A 
the  true  Necessitarian  doctrine,)  but,  ^ 
moreover,   that  there   is  no  use  in?* 
struggling  against  it ;    that  it   will 
happen  however  we  may  strive   to 
prevent  it./  Now,   a  Necessitarian, 
believing  that  our  actions  follow  from 
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our  characters,  and  that  our  charac- 
ters follow  from  our  organisation,  our 
education,  and  our  circumstances,  is 
apt  to  be,  with  more  or  less  of  con- 
sciousness on  his  part,  a  Fatalist  as  to 
Jijs  own  actions,  and  to  believe  that 
fhis  nature  is  such,  or  that  his  edu- 
cation and  circumstances  have  so 
moulded  his  character,  that  nothing 
can  now  prevent  him  from  feeling 
and  acting  in  a  particular  way,  or  at 
least  that  no  effort  of  his  own  can 
hinder  ^  In  the  words  of  the  sect 
which  in7)ur  own  day  has  most  per- 
severingly  inculcated  and  most  per- 
versely  misunderstood  this  great  doc- 
trinefhis  character  is  formed  for  him, 
and  not  by  him;  therefore  his  wishing 
that  it  had  been  formed  differently  is 
of  no  use ;  he  has  no  power  to  alter 
it.  I  But  this  is  a  grand  error.  fHe 
mts,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  power  to 
alter  his  character.  Its  being,  in  the 
ultimate  resort,  formed  for  him,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  its  being,  in 
part,  formed  hy  him  as  one  of  the 
intermediate  agents.  iHis  character 
is  formed  by  his  circumstances,  (in- 
cluding among  these  his  particular 
organisation,)  but  his  own  desire  to 
mould  it  in  a  particular  way  is  one 
of  those  circumstancesj  and  by  no 
means  one  of  the  le"^  influentiajj 
We  cannot,  indeed,  directly  will  to 
be  di&erent  from  what  we  are ;  but 
neither  did  those  who  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  our  characters  directly 
will  that  we  should  be  what  we  are. 
Their  will  had  no  direct  power  except 
over  their  own  actions.  They  made 
us  what  they  did  make  us  by  willing, 
not  the  end,  but  the  requisite  means ; 
and  we,  when  our  habits  are  not  too 
inveterate,  can,  by  similarly  willing 
the  requisite  means,  make  ourselves 
different.  If  they  could  place  us 
under  the  influence  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances, we  in  like  manner  can 
place  ourselves  underJthe  influence  of 
other  circumstances.  :  We  are  exactly 
as  capable  of  making  our  own  char- 
acter, if  we  willf  as  others  are  of 
making  it  for  nsi 

Yes,   (answers  the  Owenite,)  but 


these  words,  "if  we  will,*'  snprender 
the  whole  point,  since  the  twill  to 
alter  our  own  character  is  given  tus, 
not  by  any  efforts  _of  ours,  but  by  cir- 
cumstances^  whiS^  we  cannot  help  ; 
it  comes  to  us  either  from  external 
causes  or  not  at  all.  J  Most  true :  if 
the  Owenite  stops  Tiere,  he  is  in  a 
position  fpp  which  nothing  can  ex- 
pel him.  fOur  character  is  formed  by 
us  as  well  as  for  us ;  but  the  wish 
which  induces  us  to  attempt  to  form 
it  is  formed  for  us  ;  and  ho^gr^  Not, 
in  general,  by  our  organisation,  nor 
wholly  by  our  education,  but  by  our 
experience — experience  of  the  painful 
consequences  of  the  character  we  pre- 
viously had,  or  by  some  strong  feeling 
of  admiration  or  aspiration  accident- 
ally aroused.  But  to  think  that  we 
have  no  power  of  altering  our  char- 
acter, and  to  think  that  we  shall  not 
use  our  power  unless  we  desire  to  use 
it,  are  very  different  things,  and  have 
a  very  different  effect  on  the  mind. 
A  person  who  does  not  wish  to  alter 
his  character  cannot  be  the  person 
who  is  supposed  to  feel  discouraged 
or  paralysed  by  thinking  himself  un- 
able to  do  it.  The  depressing  effect 
of  the  Fatalist  doctrine  can  only  be 
felt  where  there  is  a  wish  to  do  what 
that  doctrine  represents  as  impossible. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  what  we  think 
forms  our  character,  when  we  have 
no  desire  of  our  own  about  forming 
it,  but  it  is  of  great  consequence  that 
we  should  not  be  prevented  from 
forming  such  a  desire  by  thinking 
the  attainment  impracticable,  and 
that  if  we  have  the  desire  we  should 
know  that  the  work  is  not  so  irre- 
vocably done  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  altered. 

(^And,  indeed,  if  we  examine  closely, 
we  shall  find  that  this  feeling,  of  our 
being  able  to  modify  our  own  char* 
acter  if  we  wish,  is  itself  the  feeling 
of  moral  freedom  which  we  are  con- 
scious ofJ(  A  person  feels  morally 
free  who  feels  that  his  habits  or  his 
temptations  are  not  his  masters,  but 
he  theirs :  who  even  in  jnelding  to 
them  knows  that  he  could  resist ;  that 
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were  he  desirous  of  altogether  throw- 
ing them  off,  there  would  not  be  re- 
quired for  that  purpose  a  stronger 
desire  than  he  knows  himself  to  be 
capable  of  feeling.  It  is  of  course 
necessary,  to  render  our  consciousness 
of  freedom  complete,  that  we  should 
have  succeeded  in  making  our  char- 
acter all  we  have  hitherto  attempted 
to  make  it ;  for  if  we  have  wished 
and  not  attained,  we  have,  to  that 
extent,  not  power  over  our  own  char- 
acter— we  are  not  free.  Or  at  least, 
we  must  feel  that  our  wish,  if  not 
strong  enough  to  alter  our  character, 
is  strong  enough  to  conquer  our  char- 
acter when  the  two  are  brought  into 
conflict  in  any  particular  case  of  con- 
duct. And  hence  it  is  said  with  truth, 
that  none  but  a  person  of  confirmed 
virtue  is  completely  free. 

The  application  of  so  improper  a 
term  as  Necessity  to  the  doctrine  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  matter  of 
human  character  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  signal  instances  in  philo- 
sophy of  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  its 
practical  consequences  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  the  power 
of  language  over  our  associations. 
The  subject  will  never  be  generally 
understood  until  that  objectionable 
term  is  dropped.  The  free-will  doc- 
trine, by  keeping  in  view  precisely 
that  portion  of  the  truth  which  the 
word  Necessity  puts  out  of  sight, 
namely,  Fthe  power  of  the  mind  to 
co-operate  in  the  formation  of  its  own 
character,  )has  given  to  its  adherents 
a  practicSr  feeling  much  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  has  generally  (I  believe) 
existed  in  the  minds  of  Necessitarians. 
The  latter  may  have  had  a  stronger 
sense  of  the  importance  of  what  human 
beings  can  do  to  shape  the  characters 
of  one  another ;  but  the  free-will  doc- 
trine has,  I  believe,  fostered  in  its 
supporters  a  much  stronger  spirit  of 
self -culture. 

§  4.  There  is  still  one  fact  which 
requires  to  be  noticed  (in  addition  to 
the  existence  of  a  power  of  self -forma- 
tion) before  the  doctrine  of  the  causa- 


tion of  human  actions  can  be  freed 
from  the  confusion  and  misapprehen- 
sions which  surround  it  in  many 
minds.  When  the  will  is  said  to  be 
determined  by  motives,  a  motive  does 
not  mean  always,  or  solely,  the  anti- 
cipation of  a  pleasure  or  of  a  pain. 
I  shall  not  here  inquire  whether  it  be 
true  that,  in  the  commencement,  all 
our  voluntary  actions  are  mere  means 
consciously  employed  to  obtain  some 
pleasure  or  avoid  some  pain.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  we  gradually, 
through  the  influence  of  association,, 
come  to  desire  the  means  without 
thinking  of  the  end  :  the  action  itself 
becomes  an  object  of  desire,  and  is 
performed  without  reference  to  any 
motive  beyond  itself.  Thus  far,  it 
may  still  be  objected,  that  the  action 
having  through  association  become 
pleasurable,  we  are,  as  much  as  be- 
fore, moved  to  act  by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  pleasure,  namely,  the  pleasure 
of  the  action  itself.  But  granting 
this,  the  matter  does  not  end  here. 
As  we  proceed  in  the  formation  of 
habits,  and  become  accustomed  to 
wiU  a  particular  act  or  a  particular 
course  of  conduct  because  it  is  pleasur- 
able, we  at  last  continue  to  will  it 
without  any  reference  to  its  being 
pleasurable.  Although,  from  some 
change  in  us  or  in  our  circumstances, 
we  have  ceased  to  find  any  pleasure 
in  the  action,  or  perhaps  to  anticipate 
any  pleasure  as  the  consequence  of  it, 
we  still  continue  to  desire  the  action, 
and  consequently  to  do  it.  In  this 
manner  it  is  that  habits  of  hurtful 
excess  continue  to  be  practised  al- 
though they  have  ceased  to  be  plea- 
surable ;  and  in  this  manner  also  it 
is  that  the  habit  of  willing  to  per- 
severe in  the  course  which  he  has 
chosen  does  not  desert  the  moral 
hero,  even  when  the  reward,  however 
real,  which  he  doubtless  receives  from 
the  consciousness  of  well-doing,  is 
anything  but  an  equivalent  for  the 
sufferings  he  undergoes  or  the  wishes 
which  he  may  have  to  renounce. 

A  habit  of   ¥alling  is   commonly 
called  a  purpose;    and  among    the 
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causes  of  Dur  rolitiniia,  and  al  the 
actions  which  fluw  frum  them,  must 
be  reckoned  not  only  likinga  ajid  avar- 
siona,  but  also  purposes.  It  ie  only 
when  our  purposes  have  become  i&de- 
pendeat  of  Uie  feelings  of  pain  or 
pleasure  from  whioh  they  originally 
took  their  rise  that  wc  an:  itasd  to 
have  a  coniirnied  character.  "  A  chaj'- 
actar,"  aaya  Notalis,  "  is  a  conipletely 
faehiontid  will;"  ntid  the  will,  once 
BO  fuehioned,  may  be  steady  and  coD- 
Btant,  when  the  passive  smceptibili- 
ties  of  pleamire  and  pain  are  greatly 
weakened  or  inaterially  changed. 

With  tlio  correctiona  and  expUna- 
tiona  DOW  given,  the  doctrine  of  the 
cauaatioQ  of  onr  volitions  bymolivoa, 
and  of  motives  by  the  desirable  ob- 
jectK  offered  to  us,  comlnned  with  our 
particular  milCeptibiiitieB  eE  desire, 
may  be  considered,  I  hope,  as  suSi- 
dently  established  for  the  purposes  of 
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modes  of  speech,  that  the  thoughts, 
feeli^igs,  and  actions  nf  sentient  beings 
are  not  a  subject  of  sdeuce,  in  the 
same  strict  sense  in  which  this  is  true 
of  the  objects  of  outward  nature.  This 
notion  seems  to  involve  some  confa- 
sion  of  ideas,  whioh  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  by  clearing  up. 

Any  facts  ore  fitted,  in  themselves, 
to  be  a  subject  of  scienoe,  whioh  fol- 
low line  another  acoonling  to  constant 
laws ;  although  those  laws  may  nut 
have  been  discovered,  nor  even  be 
discoverable  by  our  existing  resources. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  most  familial 
class  of  meteorological  phenomena, 
those  of  rain  and  sunshine.   Scientific 
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ini^uiry  has  not  yet  succeeded  ^ 
ascertaining  Ihe  order  of  anteoedenOB 
and  consequence  among  these  pbeno- 
memi,  so  us  to  be  able,  at  leiut  in  our 
r^ions  of  the  earth,  to  predict  thern^ 
with  certainty  or  even  with  any  bigh  v 
degree  of  probability.  Yet  no  one 
doubts  that  the  phenomena  depend 
on  laws,  and  that  these  munt  be  deri- 
vative laws  resulting  from  known 
ultimate  laws,  those  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity, vaporisation,  and  elastic  fluids. 
Nor  oan  it  be  doubted  that  if  wu  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  antecedent 
circumstances,  we  oould,  even  from 
those  more  general  laws,  predict  (sav- 
ing diSJculties  of  calculation)  the  state 
»(  the  weather  at  any  future  time. 
Meteorology,  therefore,  not  only  haa 
in  itself  every  natural  requisite  for 
being,  but  actually  is,  a  sciencs ; 
though,  from  the  difficulty  of  observ- 
ing Uie  facts  on  which  the  phenomena 
depend,  (a  dilficulty  inherent  in  tlie 
peculiar  nature  of  those  phenomena,) 
the  science  is  extremely  imperfect ; 
and  were  it  perfect,  might  probably 
be  of  little  avail  in  practice,  since  the 
data  requiaite  for  appljTug  its  prin- 
ciples to  particular  instauces  would 
rarely  be  procurable. 

A  case  may  be  conceived  of  au 
intermediate  character  between  ths 
perfection  of  science  and  this  its  ex- 
treme imperfection.  It  may  happcD 
that  the  greater  causes,  those  an 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  pheno- 
mena depends,  are  within  the  teaoh 
of  observation  and  measurement  ;  so 
that  if  no  other  causes  interveued,  m 
complete  eiplauation  could  be  given 
not  only  of  the  phenomenon  in  gene* 
r^,  bnt  of  all  the  variations  mkI 
uiodifications  whioh  it  admits  of. 
But  inasmuuli  iis  other,  perhaps  mnny 
other  causes,  separately  innignificaat 
ia  their  eSects,  co-operate  or  conflict 
in  many  or  in  aU  cases  vrith  tiioaa 
greater  causes,  the  effect,  accoidingly, 
presents  more  or  less  of  aberratitni 
from  what  would  be  produced  by  ths 
greater  causes  alone.  Now  if  thes« 
not  so  consttwtljr 
accessible,   or  nut  a< 
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to  accurate  observatioD,  the  principal 
mass  of  the  effect  may  still,  as  before, 
be  accounted  for,  and  even  predicted ; 
but  there  will  be  variations  and  modi- 
fications which  we  shall  not  be  com- 
petent to  explain  thoroughly,  and  our 
predictions  will  not  be  fulfilled  accur- 
ately, but  only  approximately. 

It  is  thus,  for  example,  with  the 
theory  of  the  tides.  No  one  doubts 
that  Tidology  (as  Dr.  Whewell  pro- 
poses to  call  it)  is  really  a  science. 
As  much  of  the  phenomena  as  depends 
on  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon 
is  completely  understood,  and  may  in 
any,  even  unknown,  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  be  foretold  with  certainty; 
and  the  far  greater  part  of  the  pheno? 
mena  depends  on  those  causes.  But 
circumstances  of  a  local  or  casual 
nature,  such  as  the  configuration  of 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  degree 
of  confinement  from  shores,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  &c,  influence  in 
many  or  in  all  places  the  height  and 
time  of  the  tide ;  and  a  portion  of 
these  circumstances  being  either  not 
accurately  knowable,  not  precisely 
measurable,  or  not  capable  of  being 
certainly  foreseen,  the  tide  in  known 
places  commonly  varies  from  the  cal- 
culated result  of  general  principles  by 
some  difference  that  we  cannot  ex- 
plain, and  in  unknown  ones  may  vary 
from  it  by  a  difference  that  we  are 
not  able  to  foresee  or  conjecture. 
Nevertheless,  not  only  is  it  certain 
that  these  variations  depend  on  causes, 
and  follow  their  causes  by  laws  of 
unerring  uniformity  ;  not  only,  there- 
fore, is  tidology  a  science,  like  meteo- 
rology, but  it  is  what,  hitherto  at 
least,  meteorology  is  not,  a  science 
largely  available  in  practice.  Gene- 
ral laws  may  be  laid  down  respecting 
the  tides ;  predictions  may  be  founded 
on  those  laws,  and  the  result  will  in 
the  main,  though  often  not  with  com- 
plete accuracy,  correspond  to  the  pre- 
dictions. 

And  this  is  what  is  or  ought  to  be 
meant  by  those  who  speak  of  sciences 
which  are  not  excLCt  sciences.  Astro- 
nomy  was  once  a  science,   without 


being  an  exact  science.  It  could  not 
become  exact  until  not  only  the  gene- 
ral course  of  the  planetary  motions,  but 
the  perturbations  also,  were  accounted 
for,  and  referred  to  their  causes. 
It  has  become  an  exact  science, 
because  its  phenomena  have  been 
brought  under  laws  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  causes  by  which  the 
phenomena  are  influenced,  whether 
in  a  great  or  only  in  a  trifling  degree, 
whether  in  all  or  only  in  some  cases, 
and  assigning  to  each  of  those  causes 
the  share  of  effect  which  really  belongs 
to  it.  But  in  the  theory  of  the  tides, 
the  only  laws  as  yet  accurately  ascer- 
tained are  those  of  the  causes  which 
affect  the  phenomenon  in  all  cases, 
and  in  a  considerable  degree ;  while 
others  which  affect  it  in  some  cases 
only,  or,  if  in  all,  only  in  a  slight 
degree,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
ascertained  and  studied  to  enable  us 
to  lay  down  their  laws,  still  less  t9 
deduce  the  completed  law  of  the 
phenomenon,  by  compounding  the 
effects  of  the  greater  with  those  of 
the  minor  causes.  Tidology,  there- 
fore, is  not  yet  an  exact  science  ;  not 
from  any  inherent  incapacity  of  being 
so,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining with  complete  precision  the 
real  deri vati  ve  uniformities.  By  com- 
bining, however,  the  exact  laws  of  the 
greater  causes,  and  of  such  of  the 
minor  ones  as  are  sufficiently  known, 
with  such  empirical  laws  or  such 
approximate  generalisations  respect- 
ing the  miscellaneous  variations  as 
can  be  obtained  by  specific  observa- 
tion, we  can  lay  down  general  pro- 
positions which  will  be  true  in  the 
main,  and  on  which,  with  allowance 
for  the  degree  of  their  probable  in- 
accuracy, we  may  safely  ground  our 
expectations  and  our  conduct. 

§  2.  The  science  of  human  nature 
is  of  this  description.  It  falls  far 
short  of  the  standard  of  exactness 
now  realised  in  Astronomy  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  not 
be  as  much  a  science  as  Tidology  is, 
or  as  Astronomy  was  when  its  calcula- 
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tions  had  only  mastered  the  main 
phenomena,  but  not  the  perturbations. 
The  phenomena  with  which  this 
science  is  conversant  being  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of 
human  beings,  it  would  have  at- 
tained the  ideal  perfection  of  a 
science  if  it  enabled  us  to  foretell 
how  an  individual  would  think,  feel, 
or  act  throughout  life,  with  the  same 
certainty  with  which  astronomy  en- 
ables us  to  predict  the  places  and  the 
occultations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
It  needs  scarcely  be  stated  that  no- 
thing approaching  to  this  can  be  done. 
The  actions  of  individuals  could  not 
be  predicted  with  scientific  accuracy, 
were  it  only  because  we  cannot  fore- 
see the  whole  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  those  individuals  will  be  placed. 
But  further,  even  in  any  given  combi- 
nation of  (present)  circumstances,  no 
assertion,  which  is  both  precise  and 
universaUy  true,  can  be  made  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  human  beings 
will  think,  feel,  or  act.  This  is  not, 
however,  because  every  person's  modes 
of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  do 
not  depend  on  causes ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  if,  in  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual, our  data  could  be  complete, 
we  even  now  know  enough  of  the  ulti- 
mate laws  by  which  mental  pheno- 
mena are  determined  to  enable  us  in 
many  cases  to  predict,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  what,  in  the  greater  number 
of  supposable  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, his  conduct  or  sentiments 
would  be.  But  the  impressions  and 
actions  of  human  beings  are  not  solely 
the  result  of  their  present  circum- 
stances, but  the  joint  result  of  those 
circumstances  and  of  the  characters 
of  the  individuals ;  and  the  agencies 
which  determine  human  character  are 
so  numerous  and  diversified,  (nothing 
which  has  happened  to  the  person 
throughout  life  being  without  its  por- 
tion of  influence,)  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate they  are  never  in  any  two  cases 
exactly  similar.  Hence,  even  if  our 
science  of  human  nature  were  theore- 
tically perfect,  that  is,  if  we  could 
calculate  any  character  ati  we  can  cal- 


culate the  orbit  of  any  planet,  from 
given  data;  still,  as  the  data  are 
never  all  given,  nor  ever  precisely 
alike  in  different  cases,  we  could 
neither  make  positive  predictions,  nor 
lay  down  universal  propositions. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  many  of 
those  effects  which  it  is  of  most  im- 
portance to  render  amenable  to  hu- 
man foresight  and  control  are  deter- 
mined, like  the  tides,  in  an  incompar- 
ably greater  degree  by  genei^l  causes, 
than  by  all  partial  causes  taken  to- 
gether ;  depending  in  the  main  on 
those  circumstances  and  qualities 
which  are  common  to  all  mankind, 
or  at  least  to  .lai^e  bodies  of  them, 
and  only  on  a  small  degree  on  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  organisation  or  the 
peculiar  history  of  individuals ;  it  is 
evidently  possible,  with  regard  to  all 
such  effects,  to  make  predictions' 
which  will  almost  always  be  verified, 
and  general  propositions  which  are 
almost  always  true.  And  whenever 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  how  the  g^eat 
majority  of  the  human  race,  or  of 
some  nation  or  class  of  persons,  will 
think,  feel,  and  act,  these  propositions 
are  equivalent  to  universal  ones.  Yot 
the  purposes  of  political  and  social 
science  this  is  sufficient.  As  we  for- 
merly remarked,*  an  approximate 
generalisation  is,  in  social  inquiries, 
for  most  practical  purposes  equiva- 
lent to  an  exact  one ;  that  which  is 
only  probable  when  asserted  of  indi- 
vidual human  beings  indiscriminately 
selected,  being  certain  when  affirm^ 
of  the  character  and  collective  conduct 
of  masses. 

It  is  no  disparagement,  therefore, 
to  the  science  of  Human  Nature  that 
those  of  its  general  propositions  which 
descend  sufficiently  into  detail  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  predicting  pheno- 
mena in  the  concrete  are  for  the  most 
part  only  approximately  true.  But  in 
order  to  give  a  genuinely  scientific 
character  to  the  study,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  these  approximate  genera- 
lisations, which  in  themselves  would 
amount  only  to  the  lowest  kind  of 
j  •  Supra,  p.  394, 
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empirical  laws,  should  be  connected 
deductively  with  the  laws  of  nature 
from  which  they  result — should  be 
resolved  into  the  properties  of  the 
causes  on  which  the  phenomena  de- 
pend. In  other  words,  the  science  of 
Human  Nature  may  be  said  to  exist  in 
proportion  as  the  approximate  truths 
which  compose  a  practical  knowledge 
of  mankind  can  be  exhibited  as 
corollaries  from  the  universal  laws  of 
human  nature  on  which  they  rest, 
whereby  the  proper  limits  of  those  ap- 
proximate truths  would  be  shown,  and 
we  should  be  enabled  to  deduce  others 
for  any  new  state  of  circumstances,  in 
anticipation  of  specific  experience. 

The  proposition  now  stated  is  the 
text  on  which  the  two  succeeding 
chapters  will  furnish  the  comment. 


CHAPTER  TV. 

OF  THE.  LAWS  OF  MIND. 

§  I.  What  the  Mind  is,  as  well  as 
what  Matter  is,  or  any  other  question 
respecting  Things  in  themselves,  as 
distinguished  from  their  sensible  mani- 
festations, it  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purposes  of  this  treatise  to  consider. 
Here,  as  throughout  our  inquiry,  we 
shall  keep  clear  of  all  speculations  re- 
specting the  mind*8  owii  nature,  and 
shall  understand  by  the  laws  of  mind^ 
those  of  mental  phenomena — of  the 
various  feelings  or  states  of  conscious- 
ness of  sentient  beings.  These,  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  we  have  uni- 
formly followed,  consist  of  Thoughts, 
Emotions,  Volitions,  and  Sensations  v 
the  last  being  as  truly  states  of  Mind 
as  the  three  former.  It  is  usual,  in- 
deed, to  speak  of  sensations  as  states 
of  body,  not  of  mind.  But  this  is  the 
common  confusion  of  giving  one  and 
the  same  name  to  a  phenomenon  and 
to  the  proximate  cause  or  conditions 
of  the  phenomenon.  The  inmieditfte 
antecedent  of  a  sensation  is  a  state  of 
body,  but  the  sensation  itself  is  a  state 
of  mind.  If  the  word  mind  means 
anything,  it  meanft  that  which  feels. 


Whatever  opinion  we  hold  respecting 
the  fundamental  identity  or  diversity 
of  matter  and  mind,  in  any  case  the 
distinction  between  mental  and  physi- 
cal facts,  between  the  intemsJ  and 
the  external  world,  will  always  re- 
main as  a  matter  of  classification ; 
and  in  that  classification,  sensatioQS, 
like  all  other  feelings,  must  be  ranked 
as  mental  phenomena.  The  mechanism 
of  their  production,  both  in  the  body 
itself  and  in  what  is  called  outward 
nature,  is  all  that  can  with  any  pro- 
priety be  classed  as  physical. 

The  phenomena  of  mind,  then,  are 
the  various  feelings  of  our  nature, 
both  those  improperly  called  physical 
and  those  peculiarly  designated  as 
mental ;  and  by  the  laws  of  mind  I 
mean  the  laws  according  to  which 
those  feeUngs  generate  one  another. 

§  2.  All  states  of  mind  are  imme-  i 
diately  caused  either  by  other  states 
of  mind  or  by  states  of  body.  When 
a  state  of  mind  is  produced  by  a  state 
of  mind,  I  call  the  law  concerned  in 
the  case  a  law  of  Mind  When  a 
state  of  mind  is  produced  directly  by 
a  state  body,  the  law  is  a  law  of  Body, 
and  belongs  to  physical  science. 

With  regard  to  those  states  of  mind 
which  are  called  sensations,  all  are 
agreed  that  these  have  for  their  im- 
mediate antecedents  states  of  body. 
Every  sensation  has  for  its  proximate 
cause  some  affection  of  the  portion  of 
our  frame  called  the  nervous  system, 
whether  this  affection  originate  in  the 
action  of  some  external  object,  or  in 
some  pathological  condition .  of  the 
nervous  organisation  itself.  The  laws 
of  this  portion  of  our  nature — ^the 
varieties  of  our  sensations  and  the  phy- 
sical conditions  on  which  they  proxi- 
mately depend — manifestly  belong  to 
the  province  of  Physiology. 

Whether  the  remainder  of  our  men- 
tal states  are  similarly  dependent  on 
physical  conditions,  is  one  of  the  vexa- 
ice  questionea  in  the  science  of  human 
nature.  It  is  still  disputed  whether 
our  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions 
are  generated  through  the  interven* 
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tion  of  material  mechanism ;  whether 
we  have  organs  of  thought  and  of  emo- 
tion in  the  same  sense  in  which  we 
have  organs  of  sensation.  Many  emi- 
nent physiologists  hold  the  affirma- 
tive. These  contend  that  a  thought 
(for  example)  is  as  much  the  result  of 
nervous  agency  as  a  sensation  ;  that 
some  particular  state  of  our  nervous 
system,  in  particular  of  that  central 
portion  of  it  called  the  brain,  invari- 
ably precedes,  and  is  presupposed  by, 
every  state  of  our  consciousness.  Ac- 
cordingto  this  theory,  one  state  of  mind 
is  never  really  produced  by  another  ; 
all  are  produced  by  states  of  body. 
When  one  thought  seems  to  call  up 
another  by  association,  it  is  not  really 
a  thought  which  recalls  a  thought ;  the 
association  did  not  exist  between  the 
two  thoughts,  but  between  the  two 
states  of  the  brain  or  nerves  which 
preceded  the  thoughts  :  one  of  those 
states  recalls  the  other,  each  being  at- 
tended, in  its  passage,  by  the  particu- 
lar state  of  consciousness  which  is  con- 
sequent on  it.  On  this  theory  the  uni- 
formities of  succession  among  states 
of  mind  would  be  mere  derivative 
uniformities,  resulting  from  the  laws 
of  succession  of  the  bodily  states 
which  cause  them.  There  would  be 
no  original  mental  laws,  no  Laws 
of  Mind  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use 
the  term,  at  all ;  and  mental  science 
would  be  a  mere  branch,  though  the 
highest  and  most  recondite  branch,  of 
the  science  of  Physiology.  M.  Oomte, 
accordingly,  claims  the  scientific  cog- 
nisance of  moral  and  intellectual  phe- 
nomena exclusively  for  physiologists ; 
and  not  only  denies  to  Psychology,  or 
Mental  Philosophy  properly  so  called, 
the  character  of  a  science,  but  places 
it,  in  the  chimerical  nature  of  its  ob- 
jects and  pretensions,  almost  on  a  par 
\vith  astrology. 

But,  after  all  has  been  said  which 
can  be  said,  it  remains  incontestable 
that  there  exist  uniformities  of  suc- 
cession among  states  of  mind,  and 
that  these  can  be  ascertained  by  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  Further, 
that  every  mental  state  has  a  nervous 


state  for  its  immediate  antecedent  and 
proximate  cause,  though  extremely 
probable,  cannot  hitherto  be  said  to 
be  proved,  in  the  conclusive  manner 
in  which  this  can  be  proved  of  sensa- 
tions ;  and  even  were  it  certain,  yet 
every  one  must  admit  that  we  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  nervous  states ;  we  know 
not,  and  at  present  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  in  what  respect  one  of 
them  differs  from  another  ;  and  our 
only  mode  of  studying  their  succes- 
sions or  co-existences  must  be  by 
observing  the  successions  and  co-ex- 
istences of  the  mental  states  of  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  the  generators 
or  causes.  The  successions,  therefore, 
which  obtain  among  mental  pheno- 
mena do  not  admit  of  being  deduced 
from  the  physiological  laws  of  our 
nervous  organisation ;  and  all  real 
knowledge  of  them  must  continue, 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  if  not  always, 
to  be  sought  in  the  direct  study,  by 
observation  and  experiment,  of  the 
mental  successions  themselves.  Since, 
therefore,  the  order  of  our  mental 
phenomena  must  be  studied  in  those 
phenomena,  and  not  inferred  from 
the  laws  of  any  phenomena  more 
general,  there  is  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate Science  of  Mind. 

The  relations,  indeed,  of  that  scienoe 
to  the  science  of  physiology  must  never 
be  overlooked  or  imdervadued.  It 
must  by  no  means  be  forgotten  that 
the  laws  of  mind  may  be  derivative 
laws  resulting  from  l^ws  of  animal 
life,  and  that  their  truth  therefore 
may  ultimately  depend  on  physical 
conditions ;  and  the  influence  of  physio- 
logical states  or  physiological  olumges 
in  altering  or  counteracting  the  men- 
tal successions  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant departments  of  psychological 
study.  But,  on  the  other  han^  to 
reject  the  resource  of  psychological 
analysis,  and  construct  the  theory  of 
the  mind  solely  on  such  data  as  phy- 
siology at  present  affords,  seems  to 
me  as  great  an  error  in  principle,  and 
an  even  more  serious  one  in  practice. 
Imperfect  as  is  the  science  o£  mind, 
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I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  it  is  in 
a  considerably  more  advanced  state 
than  the  portion  of  ph3rsiology  which 
corresponds  to  it ;  and  to  di»dard  the 
former  for  the  latter  appears  to  me 
an  infringement  of  the  tme  canons 
of  inductive  philosophy,  which  must 
produce,  and  which  does  produce,  erro- 
neous conclusions  in  some  very  im- 
portant departments  of  the  science  of 
human  nature. 


§  3.  The  subject,  then,  of  Psycho- 
logy is  the  uniformities  of  succession, 
the  laws,  whether  ultimate  or  deri- 
vative, according  to  which  one  mental 
state  succeeds  another — is  caused  by, 
or  at  least  is  caused  to  follow,  another. 
Of  these  laws,  some  are  general,  others 
more  special.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples of  the  most  general  laws. 

First,  Whenever  any  state  of  con- 
sciousness has  once  been  excited  in 
us,  no  matter  by  what  cause,  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  the  same  state  of  con- 
sciousnesS)  a  state  of  consciousness 
resembling  the  former,  but  inferior  in 
intensity,  is  capable  of  being  repro- 
duced in  us,  without  the  presence  of 
any  such  cause  as  excited  it  at  first. 
Thus,  if  we  have  once  seen  or  touched 
an  object,  we  can  afterwards  think  of 
the  object  though  it  be  absent  from 
our  sight  or  from  our  touch.  If  we 
have  been  joyful  or  grieved  at  some 
event,  we  can  think  of  or  remember 
our  past  joy  or  grief,  though  no  new 
event  of  a  happy  or  painful  nature 
has  taken  place.  When  a  poet  ha6 
put  together  a  mental  picture  of  an 
imaginary  object,  a  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence, a  Una,  or  a  Hamlet,  he  can 
afterwards  think  of  the  ideal  object 
he  has  created  without  any  fresh  act 
of  intellectual  combination.  This  law 
is  expressed  by  saying,  in  the  language 
of  Hume,  that  every  mental  impres- 
sion has  its  idea. 

Secondly,  These  ideas,  or  secondary 
mental  states,  are  excited  by  onr  im- 
pressions, or  by  other  ideas,  accohiing 
to  certain  laws  which  are  called  Laws 
of  Association.  Of  these  laws  the 
first  is,  that  similar  ideas  tend  to  ex- 


cite one  another.  The  second  is,  that 
when  two  impressions  have  been  fre- 
quently experienced  (or  even  thought 
of),  either  simultaneously  or  in  imme- 
diate succession,  then  whenever  one 
of  these  impressions,  or  the  idea  of  it, 
recurs,  it  tends  to  excite  the  idea  of 
the  other.  The  third  law  is,  that 
greater  intensity  in  either  or  both  of 
the  impressions  is  equivalent,  in  ren- 
dering them  excitable  by  one  another, 
to  a  greater  frequency  of  conjunction.  ^ 
These  are  the  laws  of  ideas,  on  which 
I  shall  not  enlarge  in  this  place,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  works  professedly 
psychological,  in  particular  to  Mr. 
James  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human  Mindj  where  the 
principal  laws  of  association,  along 
with  many  of  their  applications,  are 
copiously  exemplified,  and  with  a  mas- 
terly hand.* 

These  simple  or  elementary  Laws 
of  Mind  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  experimental  in- 
quiry ;  nor  could  they  have  been  as- 
certained in  any  other  manner.  But 
a  certain  number  of  elementary  laws 
having  thus  been  obtained,  it  is  a  fair 
subject  of  scientific  inquiry  how  far 
those  laws  can  be  made  to  go  in  ex- 
plaining the  actual  phenomena.  It  is 
obvious  that  complex  laws  of  thought 
and  feeling  not  only  may,  but  must 
be  generated  froin  these  simple  laws. 

*  When  this  chapter  was  written,  Pro- 
fessor Bain  had  not  yet  published  even  the 
first  part  ('*  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect ") 
of  his  profound  Treatise  on  the  Mind.  In 
this  the  laws  of  association  have  been  more 
comprehensively  stated  and  more  lai^rely 
exemplified  than  by  any  previous  writer  ; 
and  uie  work,  having  been  completed  by 
the  publication  of  "  "Hie  Emotions  and  tbie 
Will,"  may  now  be  referred  to  as  incom- 
parably the  most  complete  analytical  ex- 
position of  the  mental  phenomena,  on  the 
baslB  of  a  legitimate  induction,  which  has 

Jet  been  produced.  More  recently  still, 
[r.  Bain  has  joined  with  me  in  appending 
to  a  new  edition  of  thef  "  Analyst  "  notes 
intended  to  bring  up  the  tfnalytio  science 
of  Mind  to  its  latest  improvements. 

Many  striking  applications  of  the  laws  of 
association  to  the  explanation  of  complex 
mental  phenomena  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Heroert  Spencer's  "Principles  of  Psy- 
chology." 
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And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
case  is  not  always  one  of  Composition 
of  Causes :  the  effect  of  concurring 
causes  is  not  always  precisely  the 
sum  of  the  effects  of  those  causes 
when  separate,  nor  even  always  an 
effect  of  the  same  kind  with  them. 
Reverting  to  the  distinction  which 
occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
theory  of  induction,  the  laws  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind  are  sometimes 
analogous  to  mechanical,  but  some- 
times also  to  chemical  laws.  When 
many  impressions  or  ideas  are  operat- 
ing in  the  mind  together,  there  some- 
times takes  place  a  process  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  to  chemical  combination. 
When  impressions  have  been  so  often 
experienced  in  conjunction  that  each 
of  them  calls  up  readily  and  instan- 
taneously the  ideas  of  the  whole 
group,  those  ideas  sometimes  melt 
and  coalesce  into  one  another,  and 
appear  not  several  ideas,  but  one,  in 
the  same  manner  as,  when  the  seven 
prismatic  colours  are  presented  to  the 
eye  in  rapid  succession  the  sensation 
produced  is  that  of  white.  But  as  in 
this  last  case  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
the  seven  colours  when  they  rapidly 
follow  one  another  generate  white,  but 
not  that  they  actually  are  white ;  so  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Complex  Idea, 
formed  by  the  blending  together  of 
several  simpler  ones,  should,  when  it 
really  appears  simple,  (that  is,  when 
the  separate  elements  are  not  con- 
sciously distinguishable  in  it,)  be  said 
to  rettdt  from,  or  be  generated  by,  the 
simple  ideas,  not  to  consist  of  them. 
Our  idea  of  an  orange  really  consists 
of  the  simple  ideas  of  a  certain  colour, 
a  certain  form,  a  certain  taste  and 
smell,  &c.,  because  we  can,  by  inter- 
rogating our  consciousness,  perceive 
all  these  elements  in  the  idea.  But 
we  cannot  perceive,  in  so  apparently 
Rimple  a  feeling  as  our  perception  of 
the  shape  of  an  object  by  the  eye,  all 
that  multitude  of  ideas  derived  from 
other  senses,  without  which  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  no  such  visual  per- 
ception would  ever  have  had  exist- 
ence ;  nor,  in  our  idea  of  Extension, 


can  we  discover  those  elementaiy 
ideas  of  resistance  derived  from  our 
muscular  frame  in  which  it  has  been 
conclusively  shown  that  the  idea  ori- 
ginates. These,  therefore,  are  cases 
of  mental  chemistry,  in  which  it  is 
proper  to  Say  th^t  the  simple  ideas 
generate,  rather  than  that  they  com- 
pose, the  complex  ones. 

With  respect  to  all  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  mind,  its  beliefs,  its 
abstruser  conceptions,  its  sentiments, 
emotions,  and  volitions,  there  are 
some  (among  whom  are  Hiui^ley  and 
the  author  of  the  Analysis)  who  think 
that  the  whole  of  these  are  generated 
from  simple  ideas  of  sensation  by  a 
chemistry  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  just  exemplified.  These  philo- 
sophers have  made  out  a  great  part 
of  their  case,  but  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  they  have  established  the  whole 
of  it.  They  have  shown  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  mental  chemistry ; 
that  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  a 
feeling  A,  considered  in  relation  to 
B  and  C,  is  no  conclusive  argument 
against  its  being  generated  from  B 
and  C.  Having  proved  this,  they 
proceed  to  show  that  where  A  is 
found  B  and  C  were  or  may  have 
been  present;  and  why,  therefore, 
they  ask,  should  not  A  have  been 
generated  from  B  and  C  ?  But  even 
if  this  evidence  were  carried  to  the 
highest  degree  of  completeness  which 
it  admits  of ;  if  it  were  shown  (which 
hitherto  it  has  not,  in  all  cases,  been) 
that  certain  groups  of  associated  ideas 
not  only  might  have  been,  but  actu- 
ally were  present  whenever  the  more 
recondite  mental  feeling  was  experi- 
enced, this  would  amount  only  to 
the  Method  of  Agreement,  and  could 
not  prove  causation  until  confirmed 
by  the  more  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  Method  of  Difference.  If  the 
question  be  whether  Belief  is  a  mere 
case  of  close  association  of  ideas,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  ex- 
perimentally if  it  be  true  that  any 
ideas  whatever,  provided  they  are 
associated  with  the  required  d^^ee 
of  closeness,  give  rise  to  belief.     If 
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the  inqmry  be  into  the  ori^ii  "^ 
moiat  feelings,  the  feeling,  for  ex- 
ample,  of  mora)  reprobation,  it  ia 
necessKiy  to  compare  all  tbe  varieties 
^f  actiooB  or  states  of  mind  which 
are  ever  moraJl;  disapproved,  and  see 
whether  in  ati  these  cages  it  can  be 
shown,  or  reasonably  Burmised,  that 
tbe  action  or  state  of  mind  had  be- 
come connected  by  association,  in  the 
disapproving  mind,  with  some  parti- 
cular class  of  hateful  or  disgusting 
ideas ;  and  tbe  method  employed  is, 
thus  far,  tbat  of  Agreement.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  Supposing  this 
proved,  we  must  try  further  by  tbe 
Method  of  Difference  whether  this 
particular  kind  of  hateful  or  disgust- 
ing ideas,  wben  it  becomes  associated 
with  an  action  previously  indifferent, 
will  render  tbat  action  a  subject  of 
moral  disapproval  If  this  question 
can  be  answered  in  tbe  affirmative,  it 
is  shown  to  be  a  law  of  the  human 
mind  that  an  association  of  that  par- 
ticular description  is  the  generating 
cause  of  moral  reprobation.  That  all 
tbis  is  the  case  has  been  rendered 
extremely  probable,  but  the  experi- 
ments have  not  been  tried  with  the 
degree  of  precision  necessary  for  a 
complete  and  absolutely  condutivein- 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  tbat 
even  if  all  which  tbis  theory  of  mental 
pbenomena  contends  for  could  be 
proved,  we  should  not  be  the  more 
enabled  to  resolve  tbe  laws  of  tbe 
more  complex  feelings  into  those  of 
the  simpler  ones.     The  generation  of 

another,  whenever  it  can  be  made  out, 
is  a  highly  interesting  fact  in  psy- 
chological chemistry  ;  but  it  no  more 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  an  eiperi- 


tol  rabl      ppronoh  to  wriaintj  the  parti- 

m  re  engendered.      ThlA   has  been 

ttempted   eo  fu-  u  nvpecta  the  Bend' 


mental  study  of  the  generated  pheno- 
menon, than  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  oxygen  and  sulphnr 
enables  us  to  deduce  those  of  sulphuric 
acid  without  specific  observation  and 
experiment.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  the  Goal  issue  of  the  attempt 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  judg- 
ments, our  dtuires,  or  our  volitions, 
from  simpler  mental  pbenou 
not  tbe  less  imperative  to 
the  sequences  of  the  complex  pheno- 
mena themselves  by  special  study  in 
confonmty  to  the  canons  of  Induction. 
Thus,  in  respect  to  Belief,  psycho- 
logists will  always  have  to  inquire 
what  beliefs  we  have  by  direct  con- 
sciousness, and  according  to  what 
laws  one  belief  produces  another ; 
what  are  the  laws  in  virtae  of  which 
one  thing  is  reci^nised  by  tbe  mind, 
either  rightly  or  erroneously,  as  evi- 
dence of  another  thing.  In  regard 
to  Desbfl,  tbey  wiU  have  to  examine 
what  objects  we  desire  naturally,  and 
by  what  causes  we  are  made  to  desire 
things  originally  indifferent,  or  even 
disagreeable  to  us  ;  and  so  forth.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  general 
laws  of  association  prevail  among 
these  more  intricate  states  of  min<^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  among  tbe 
simpler  ones.  A  desire,  an  emotion, 
an  idea  of  the  higher  order  of  abstrac- 
tion, even  our  judgments  and  volitions 
when  tbey  have  become  habitual,  are 
called  up  by  association,  according  to 
precisely  the  same  laws  as  our  simple 


§4.  In  the  course  of  these  inquiries 
it  will  be  natural  and  necessary  to 
examine  how  far  the  production  of 
one  state  of  mind  by  another  is  in- 
Sitenced  b;  any  assignable  state  of 
body.  The  commonest  observation 
'  ifferent  minds  a 
different  deg 
same  psychological 
The  idea,  for  example,  of  % 
given  desireble  object  will  excite  in 
different  minds  very  different  degrees 
of  intensity  of  desire.  The  same  sub- 
ject of  meditation  presented  to  differ- 
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ent  minds,  will  excite  in  them  very 
unequal  degrees  of  intellectual  action. 
These  differences  of  mental  suscepti- 
bility in  different  individuals  may  be, 
first,  original  and  ultimate  facts,  or, 
secondly,  they  may  be  consequences  of 
the  previous  mental  history  of  those 
individuals,  or,  thirdly  and  lastly,  they 
may  depend  on  varieties  of  physical 
organisation.  That  the  previous  ihen- 
tal  history  of  the  individuals  must 
have  some  share  in  producing  or  in 
modifying  the  whole  of  their  mental 
character  is  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  laws  of  mind  ;  but  that  differ- 
ences of  bodily  structure  also  co- 
operate is  the  opinion  of  all  physi- 
ologists, confirmed  by  common  expe- 
rience. It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
hitherto  this  experience,  being  accepted 
in  the  gross  without  due  analysis,  has 
been  made  the  groundwork  of  em- 
pirical generalisations  most  detrimen- 
tal to  the  progress  of  real  knowledge. 
It  is  certain  that  the  natural  differ- 
ences which  really  exist  in  the  men- 
tal predispositions  or  susceptibilities  of 
different  persons,  are  often  not  uncon- 
nected with  diversities  in  their  organic 
constitution.  But  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  these  organic  differ- 
ences must  in  all  cases  influence  the 
mental  phenomena  directly  and  im- 
mediately. They  often  affect  them 
through  the  medium  of  their  psycho- 
logicsd  causes.  For  example,  the  idea 
of  some  particular  pleasure  may  ex- 
cite in  different  persons,  even  inde- 
pendently of  habit  or  education,  very 
different  strengths  of  desire,  and  this 
may  be  the  effect  of  their  different 
degrees  or  kinds  of  nervous  suscepti- 
bility ;  but  these  organic  differences, 
we  must  remember,  will  render  the 
[)leasurable  sensation  itself  more  in- 
tense in  one  of  these  persons  than  in 
the  other  ;  so  that  the  idea  of  the 
pleasure  will  also  be  an  intenser 
feeling,  and  will,  by  the  operation 
of  mere  mental  laws,  excite  an  in- 
tenser  desire,  without  its  being  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  desire  itself 
is  directly  influenced  by  the  physical 
peculiarity.     As  in  this,  so  in  many 


cases,  such  differences  in  the  kind  or 
in  the  intensity  of  the  physical  sensa- 
tions as  must  necessarily  result  from 
differences  of  bodily  organisation  will 
of  themselves  account  for  many  differ- 
ences, not  only  in  the  degree,  but  even 
in  the  kind,  of  the  other  mental 
phenomena.  So  true  is  this,  that 
even  different  qualities  of  mind,  differ- 
ent types  of  mental  character,  will 
naturally  be  produced  by  mere  differ- 
ences of  intensity  in  the  sensations 
generally:  as  is  well  pointed  out  in 
the  able  essay  on  Dr.  Priestley  by 
Mr.  Martineau,  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter : — 

"The  sensations  which  form  the 
elements  of  all  knowledge  are  received 
either  simultaneously  or  successively ; 
when  several  are  received  simulta- 
neously, as  the  smell,  the  taste,  the 
colour,  the  form,  &c.,  of  a  fruit,  their 
association  together  constitutes  our 
idea  of  an  chject ;  when  received  suc- 
cessively, their  association  makes  up 
the  idea  of  an  event.  Anything,  then, 
which  favours  the  associations  of  syn* 
chronous  ideas  will  tend  to  produce 
a  knowledge  of  objects,  a  perception 
of  qualities ;  while  anything  which 
favours  association  in  the  successive 
order  will  tend  to  produce  a  know- 
ledge of  events,  of  the  order  of  occur- 
rences, and  of  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect:  in  other  words,  in  the 
one  case  a  perceptive  mind,  with  a 
discriminate  feeling  of  the  pleasur- 
able "and  painful  properties  of  things, 
a  sense  of  the  grand  and  the  beauti- 
ful will  be  the  result ;  in  the  other, 
a  mind  attentive  to  the  movements 
and  phenomena,  a  ratiocinative  and 
philosophic  intellect.  Now  it  is  an 
acknowledged  principle  that  all  sensa- 
tions experienced  during  the  pre- 
sence of  any  vivid  impression  become 
strongly  associated  with  it  and  with 
each  other,  and  does  it  not  follow 
that  the  synchronous  feelings  of  a 
sensitive  constitution  {i.e,  the  one 
which  has  vivid  impressions)  will  be 
more  intimately  blended  than  in  a 
differently  formed  mind?  If  this 
suggestion    has    any    foundation    in 
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truth,  it  leads  to  an  inference  not 
unimportant ;  that  when  nature  has 
endowed  an  individual  with  great 
original  susceptibility,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  distinguished  by  fondness 
for  natural  history,  a  relish  for  the 
beautiful  and  great,  and  moral  en- 
thusiasm ;  where  there  is  but  a  medio- 
crity of  sensibility,  a  love  of  science, 
of  abstract  truth,  with  a  deficiency  of 
taste  and  of  fervour,  is  likely  to  be 
the  result.** 

We  see  from  this  example  that 
when  the  general  laws  of  mind  are 
more  accurately  known,  and,  above 
all,  more  skilfully  applied  to  the  de- 
tailed explanation  of  mental  peculia- 
rities, they  will  account  for  many 
more  of  those  peculiarities  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed.  Unfortunately 
the  reaction  of  the  last  and  present 
generation  against  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century  has  produced 
a  very  general  neglect  of  this  great 
department  of  analytical  inquiry,  of 
'  which,  consequently,  the  recent  pro- 
gress has  been  by  no  meatis  propor- 
tional to  its  early  promise.  The 
majority  of  those  who  speculate  on 
human  nature  prefer  dogmatically 
to  assume  that  the  mental  differences 
which  they  perceive,  or  think  they 
perceive,  among  human  beings  are 
ultimate  facts,  incapable  of  being 
cither  explained  or  altered,  rather 
than  take  the  trouble  of  fitting  them- 
selves, by  the  requisite  processes  of 
thought,  for  referring  those  mental 
differences  to  the  outward  causes  by 
which  they  are  for  the  most  part  pro- 
duced, and  on  the  removal  of  which 
they  would  cease  to  exist.  The  Ger- 
man school  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, which  has  not  yet  lost  its  tem- 
porary predominance  in  European 
thought,  has  had  this  among  many 
other  injurious  influences  ;  and  at  the 
opposite  extreme  of  the  psychological 
scale,  no  writer,  either  of  early  or  of 
recent  date,  is  chargeable  in  a  higher 
degree  with  this  aberration  from  the 
true  scientific  spirit  than  M.  Comte. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  human  beings 
at  least,  differences  in  education  and 


in  outward  circumstances  are  capable 
of  affording  an  adequate  explanation 
of  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  char- 
acter, and  that  the  remainder  may 
be  in  great  part  accounted  for  by 
physical  differences  in  the  sensations 
produced  in  different  individuals  by 
the  same  external  or  internal  cause. 
There  are,  however,  some  mental  facts 
which  do  hot  seem  to  admit  of  these 
modes  of  explanation.  Such,  to  take 
the  strongest  case,  are  the  various 
instincts  of  animals,  and  the  portion 
of  human  nature  which  coiTcsponds 
to  those  instincts.  No  mode  has  been 
suggested,  even  by  way  of  hypothesis, 
in  which  these  can  receive  any  satis- 
factory, or  even  plausible,  explanation 
from  psychological  causes  alone  ;  and 
there  is  great  reason  to  think  that 
they  have  as  positive,  and  even  as 
direct  and  immediate,  a  connection 
with  physical  conditions  of  the  brain 
and  nerves  as  any  of  our  mere  sensa- 
tions have.  A  supposition  which  (it 
is  perhaps  not  superfluous  to  add)  in 
no  way  conflicts  With  the  indisputable 
fact  that  these  instincts  may  be  modi- 
fied to  any  extent,  or  entirely  con- 
quered, in  human  beings,  and  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  even  in  some 
of  the  domesticated  aniitials,  by  other 
mental  influences,  and  by  education. 
Whether  organic  causes  exercise  a 
direct  influence  over  any  other  classes 
of  mental  phenomena  is  hitherto  as 
far  from  being  ascertained  as  is  the 
precise  nature  of  the  organic  condi- 
tions even  in  the  case  of  instincts. 
The  physiology,  however,  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  is  in  a  state  of 
such  rapid  advance,  and  is  coiitinually 
bringing  forth  such  new  and  interest- 
ing results,  that  if  there  be  really  a 
connection  between  mental  peculiari- 
ties and  any  varieties  cognisable  by 
our  senses  in  the  structure  of  the 
cerebral  and  nervous  apparatus,  the 
nature  of  that  connection  is  now  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  found  out.  The 
latest  discoveries  in  cerebral  physio- 
logy appear  to  have  proved  that  any 
such  connection  which  may  exist  is  of 
a  radically  different  character  from 
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that  contended  for  by  Gall  and  his 
followers,  and  that  whatever  may 
hereafter  be  found  to  be  the  true 
theory  of  the  subject,  phrenology  at 
least  is  untenable. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF   ETHOLOGY,    OR  THE   SCIENCE  OP 
THE  FORMATION  OF   CHARACTER. 


§  I.  The  laws  of  mind,  as  char- 
acterised in  the  preceding  chapter, 
compose  the  universal  or  abstract 
portion  of  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature  ;  and  all  the  truths  of  common 
experience,  constituting  a  practical 
knowledge  of  mankind,  must,  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  truths,  be 
results  or  consequences  of  these.  Such 
familiar  maxims,  when  collected  d 
posteTnori  from  observation  of  life, 
occupy  among  the  truths  of  the  science 
the  place  of  what,  in  our  analysis  of 
Induction,  have  so  often  been  spoken 
of  under  the  title  of  Empirical  Laws. 
An  Empirical  Law  (it  will  be  re- 
membered) is  an  uniformity,  whether 
of  "succession  or  of  co-existence,  which 

'  holds  true  in  all  instances  within  our 
limits  of  observation,  but  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  afford  any  assurance  that 
it  would  hold  beyond  those  limits,/ 
either  because  the  consequent  is  not 
really  the  effect  of  the  antecedent,  but 
forms  part  along  with  it  of  a  chain  of 
effects,  flowing  from  prior  causes  not 
yet  ascertained,  or  because  there  is 
ground  to  believe  that  the  sequence 
(though  a  case  of  causation)  is  re- 
solvable into  simpler  sequences,  and, 
depending  therefore  on  a  concurrence 
of  several  natural  agencies,  is  exposed 
to  an  unknown  multitude  of  pos- 
sibilities of  counteraction.     In  other 

I  words,   an  empirical  law  is  a  gene- 
ralisation, of  which,  not  content  with 
O       finding  it  true,  we  are  a^liged  to  ask 

^  why  is  it  true  ?  knowing  that  its 
truth  is  not  absolute,  but  dependent 
on  some  more  general  conditions,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  relied  on  in  so  far 


as  there  is  ground  of  assurance  that 
those  conditions  are  realised. 

Now,  the  observations  concerning 
human  affairs  collected  from  common 
experience  are  precisely  of  this  na- 
ture. Even  if  they  were  universally 
and  exactly  true  within  the  bounds  of 
experience,  which  they  never  are,  still 
they  are  not  the  ultimate  laws  of 
human  action ;  ^ey  are  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  but  results 
of  those  principles  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  mankind  have  hap- 
pened to  be  placed.  When  the  Psal- 
mist "  said  in  his  haste  that  all  men 
are  liars,"  he  enunciated  what  in  some 
ages  and  countries  is  borne  out  by 
ample  experience  ;  but  it  is  not  a  law 
of  man's  nature  to  lie,  though  it  is 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  laws  of 
human  nature  that  lying  is  nearly 
universal  when  certain  external  cir- 
cumstances exist  universally,  espe- 
cially circumstances  productive  of 
habitual  distrust  and  fear.  When 
the  character  of  the  old  is  asserted  to 
be  cautious,  and  of  the  young  im- 
petuous, this,  again,  is  but  an  empiri-v 
cal  law  ;  for  it  is  not  because  of  their 
youth  that  the  young  are  impetuous, 
nor  because  of  their  age  that  the  old 
are  cautious.  It  is  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  because  the  old,  during  their 
many  years  of  life,  have  generally  had 
much  experience  of  its  various  evils, 
and  having  suffered  or  seen  others 
suffer  much  from  incautious  exposure 
to  them,  have  acquired  associations 
favourable  to  circumspection ;  while 
the  young,  as  well  from  the  absence 
of  similar  experience  as  from  the 
greater  strength  of  the  indinations 
which  urge  them  to  enterprise,  en- 
gage themselves  in  it  more  readily. 
Here,  then,  is  the  est^filanation  of  the 
empirical  law  ;  here  are  the  conditions 
which  ultimately  determine  whether 
the  law  holds  good  oivQot.  If  anoldman 
has  not  been  of  tener  than  most  young 
men  in  contact  with  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, he  will  be  equally  incautious : 
if  a  youth  has  not  stronger  inclina- 
tions than  an  old  man,  he  iHK>bably 
will  be  as  little  enterprising,    Th0 
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empirical  law  derives  whatever  truth 
it  has  from  the  causal  laws  of  which 
it  is  a  consequence.  If  we  know 
those  laws,  we  know  what  are  the 
limits  to  the  derivative  law ;  while, 
if  we  have  not  yet  accounted  for  the 
empirical  law  —  if  it  rests  only  on 
observation  —  there  is  no  safety  in 
applying  it  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
time,  place,  and  circumstance  in  which 
the  observations  were  made. 

The  really  scientific  truths,  then, 
aie  nut  these  empirical  laws,  but  the 
causal  laws  which  explain  them.  The 
empirical  laws  of  those  phenomena 
which  depend  on  known  causes,  and 
of  which  a  general  theory  can  there- 
fore be  constructed,  have,  whatever 
may  be  their  value  in  practice,  no 
other  function  in  science  than  that  of 
verifying  the  conclusions  of  theory. 
Still  more  must  this  be  the  case  when 
most  of  the  empirical  laws  amount, 
even  within  the  limits  of  observation, 
'  only  to  approximate  generalisations. 


/ 


§  2.  This,  however,  is  not,  so  much 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  sciences  called  moral.  It 
is  only  in  the  simplest  branches  of 
science  that  empirical  laws  are  ever 
exactly  true,  and  not  always  in  those. 
Astronomy,  for  example,  is  the  sim- 
plest of  all  the  sciences  which  ex- 
plain, in  the  concrete,  the  actual 
course  of  natural  events.  The  causes 
or  forces  on  which  astronomical  phe- 
nomena depend  are  fewer  in  number 
than  those  which  determine  any  other 
of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature. 
Accordingly,  as  each  effect  results 
from  the  conflict  of  but  few  causes,  a 
great  degree  of  regularity  and  uni- 
formity might  be  expected  to  exist 
among  the  effects  ;  and  such  is  really 
the  case  :  they  have  a  fixed  order  and 
return  in  cycles.  But  propositions 
which  should  express  with  absolute 
correctness  all  the  successive  positions 
of  a  planet  until  the  cycle  is  com- 
pleted would  be  of  almost  unmanage- 
able complexity,  and  could  be  obtained 
from  theory  aJone.  The  generalisa- 
tions which  Jian  be  collected  on  the 


subject  from  direct  observation,  even 
such  as  Kepler's  law,  are  mere  ap- 
proximations :  the  planets,  owing  to 
their  perturbations  by  one  another, 
do  not  move  in  exact  ellipses.  Thus 
even  in  astronomy  perfect  exactness 
in  the  mere  empirical  laws  is  not  to  be 
looked  for ;  much  less,  then,  in  more 
complex  subjects  of  inquiry. 

The  same  example  shows  how  little 
can  be  inferred  against  the  univer- 
sality, or  even  the  simplicity  of  the 
ultimate  laws,  from  the  impossibility 
of  establishing  any  but  approximate 
empirical  laws  of  the  effects.  The 
laws  of  causation  according  to  which 
a  class  of  phenomena  are  produced 
may  be  very  few  and  simple,  and  yet 
the  effects  themselves  may  be  so 
various  and  complicated  that  it  shall 
be  impossible  to  trace  any  regularity 
whatever  completely  through  them. 
For  the  phenomena  in  question  may 
be  of  an  eminently  modifiable  charac- 
ter ;  insomuch  that  innumerable  cir- 
cumstances are  capable  of  influencing 
the  effect,  although  they  may  all  do  it 
according  to  a  very  small  number  of 
laws.  Suppose  that  all  which  passes 
in  the  mind  of  man  is  determined  by 
a  few  simple  laws  :  still,  if  those 
laws  be  such  that  there  is  not  one  of 
the  facts  surrounding  a  human  being, 
or  of  the  events  which  happen  to  him, 
that  does  nut  influence  in  some  mode 
or  degree  his  subsequent  mental  his- 
tory, and  if  the  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent himian  beings  are  extremely 
different,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  very 
few  propositions  can  be  made  respect- 
ing the  details  of  their  conduct  or 
feelings  which  will  be  true  of  all 
mankind. 

Now,  without  deciding  whether  the 
ultimate  laws  of  our  mental  nature 
are  few  or  many,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  they  are  of  the  above  description. 
It  is  certain  that  oar  mental  states,  and 
our  mental  capacities  and  suscepti- 
bilities, are  modified,  either  for  a  time 
or  permanently,  by  everything  which 
happens  to  us  in  life.  Considering, 
therefore,  how  much  these  modifying 
causes  differ  in  the  case  of  any  two 
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individuals,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  the  empirical  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  the  generalisations 
which  can   be  made   respecting  the 
feelings  or  actions  of  mankind  with- 
out reference  to  the  causes  that  de- 
termine them,  should  be  anything  but 
approximate    generalisations.      They 
are  the  common  wisdom  of  common 
life,  and  as  such  are  invaluable ;  espe- 
cially as  they  are  mostly  to  be  ap- 
plied to  cases  not  very  dissimilar  to 
those  from  which   they  were  collec- 
ted.    But  when  maxims  of  this  sort, 
collected  from  Englishmen,  come  to 
be  applied  to  Frenchmen,  or  when 
those  collected  from  the  present  day 
are  applied  to  past  or  future  genera- 
tions, they  are  apt  to  be  very  much 
at  fault.     Unless  we   have   resolved 
the  empirical  law  into  the  laws  of  the 
causes  on  which  it  depends,  and  as- 
certained that  those  causes  extend  to 
the  case  which  we  have  in  view,  there 
can  be  no  reliance  placed  in  our  infer- 
ences.    For  every  individual  is  sur- 
rounded   by  circumstances   different 
from  those  of  every  other  individual ; 
every  nation  or  generation  of  mankind 
from  every  other  nation  or  generation ; 
and  none  of  these  differences  are  with- 
out their  influence  in  forming  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  character.     There  is, 
indeed,  also  a  certain  general  resem- 
blance ;  but  peculiarities  of  circum- 
stances are  continually  constituting 
exceptions  even  to  the  propositions 
which  are  true  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases. 
Y       Although,  however,  there  is  scarcely 
^-   any  mode  of  feeling  or  conduct  which 
is,  in  the  absolute  sense,  common  to 
j   all  mankind  ;  and  though  the  genera- 
'    lisations  which  assert  that  any  given 
variety  of  conduct  or  feeling  will  be 
found   universally,    (however    nearly 
they  may  approximate  to  truth  with- 
in given  limits  of  observation,)  will 
#  be  considered  as  scientific  propositions 
-    by  no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
i,  scientific  investigation ;  yet  all  modes 
of  feeling  and  conduct  met  with  among 
mankind  have  causes  which  produce 
\  them  ;  and  in  the  propositions  which 


assign  those  causes  will  be  found  the 
explanation  of  the  empirical  laws,  and 
the  limiting  principle  of  our  reliance, 
on  them.  Human  beings  do  not  all 
feel  and  act  alike  in  the  i^me  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine what  makes  one  person,  in  a 
given  position,  feel  or  act  in  one  way, 
another  in  another ;  how  any  given 
mode  of  feeling  and  conduct,  com- 
patible with  the  general  laws  (physi- 
cal and  mental)  of  human  nature,  has 
been,  or  may  be,  formed.  In  other 
words,  mankind  have  not  one  univer- 
sal character,  but  there  exist  universal 
laws  of  the  Formation  of  Character. 
And  since  it  is  by  these  laws,  com- 
bined with  the  facts  of  each  particular 
casC)  that  the  whole  of  the  phenomena 
of  hum«i  action  and  feeling  are  pro- 
duced, it  is  on  these  that  every  rational 
attempt  to  construct  the  science  of 
human  nature  in  the  concrete  and  for 
practical  purposes  must  proceed. 

§  3.  The  laws,  then,  of  the  forma- 
tion of  character  being  the  principal 
object  of  scientific  inquiry  into  human 
nature,  it  remains  to  determine  the 
method  of  investigation  best  fitted  for 
ascertaining  them.  And  the  logical 
principles  according  to  which  this 
question  is  to  be  decided  must  be 
those  which  preside  over  every  other 
attempt  to  investigate  the  laws  of 
very  complex  phenomena  For  it  is 
evident  that  both  the  character  of  any 
human  being,  and  the  aggregate  of 
the  circumstances  by  which  that  char- 
acter has  been  formed,  are  facts  of  a 
high  order  of  complexity.  Now  to 
such  cases  we  have  seen  that  the 
Deductive  Method,  setting  out  from 
general  laws,  and  verifying  their  con- 
sequences by  specific  experience,  is 
alone  applicable.  The  grounds  of  this 
great  logical  doctrine  have  formerly 
been  stated,  and  its  truth  will  derive 
additional  support  from  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  specialities  of  the  present 
case. 

There  are  only  two  modes  in  which 
laws  of  nature  can  be  ascertained: 
deductively   and   experimentally,  In- 
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eluding  under  the  denomination  of 
experimental  inquiry,  observation  as 
well  as  artificial  experiment.  Are  the 
laws  of  the  formation  of  character  sus- 
ceptible of  a  satisfactory  investigation 
by  the  method  of  experimentation  ? 
Evidently  not ;  because,  even  if  we 
suppose  unlimited  power  of  varying 
the  experiment,  (which  is  abstractedly 
possible,  though  no  one  but  an  OrientsJ 
despot  has  that  power,  or,  if  he  had, 
would  probably  be  disposed  to  exer- 
cise it,)  a  still  more  essential  condi- 
tion is  wanting — the  power  of  per- 
forming any  of  the  experiments  with 
scientific  accuracy. 

The  instances  requisite  for  the  pro- 
secution of  a  directly  experimental 
inquiry  into  the  formation  of  char- 
acter would  be  a  number  of  human 
beings  to  bring  up  and  educate  from 
infancy  to  mature  age  ;  and  to  per- 
form any  one  of  these  experiments 
with  scientific  propriety,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  know  and  record  every 
sensation  or  impressed  received  by  the 
young  pu^il  from  a  period  long  before 
it  could  speak,  including  its  own  no- 
tions respecting  the  soiu^ces  of  all  those 
sensations  and  impressions.  It  is  not 
only  impossible  to  do  this  completely, 
but  even  to  do  so  much  of  it  as  should 
constitute  a  tolerable  approximation. 
One  apparently  trivial  circumstance 
which  eluded  our  vigilance  might  let 
in  a  train  of  impressions  and  associa- 
tions sufficient  to  vitiate  the  experi- 
ment as  an  authentic  exhibition  of  the 
effects  flowing  from  given  causes.  No 
one  who  has  sufficiently  reflected  on 
education  is  ignorant  of  this  truth : 
and  whoever  has  not  will  find  it  most 
instructively  illustrated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Rousseau  and  Helvetius  on 
that  great  subject. 

Under  this  impossibility  of  study- 
ing the  laws  of  the  formation  of  char- 
acter by  experiments  purposely  con- 
trived to  elucidate  them  there  remains 
the^  resource  of  simple  observation. 
But  if  it  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  influencing  circumstances  with 
any  approach  to  oompleteness  even 
when  we  have  the  shaping  of  them 


ourselves,  much  more  impossible  is  it 
when  the  cases  are  further  removed 
from  our  observation,  and  altogether 
out  of  our  control.  Consider  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  very  first  step — of  ascer- 
taining what  actually  is  the  character 
of  the  individual  in  each  particular 
case  that  we  examine.  There  is  hardly 
any  person  living,  concerning  some 
essential  part  of  whose  character 
there  are  not  differences  of  opinion 
even  among  his  intimate  acquain- 
tances ;  and  a  single  action,  or  con- 
duct continued  only  for  a  short  time, 
goes  a  very  little  way  towards  ascer- 
taining it.  We  can  only  make  our 
observations  in  a  rough  way  and  en 
masse^  not  attempting  to  ascertain 
completely  in  any  given  instance 
what  character  has  been  formed,  and 
still  less  by  what  causes;  but  only 
observing  in  what  state  of  previous 
circumstances  it  is  found  that  cer- 
tain marked  mental  qualities  or  defi- 
ciencies oftenest  exist.  These  conclu- 
sions, besides  that  they  are  mere 
approximate  generalisations,  deserve 
no  reliance,  even  as  such,  unless  the 
instances  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
eliminate  not  only  chance,  but  every 
assignable  circumstance  in  which  a 
number  of  the  cases  examined  may 
happen  to  have  resembled  one  an- 
other. So  numerous  and  various,  too^ 
are  the  circumstances  which  form  in- 
dividual character,  that  the  conse- 
quence of  any  particular  combination 
is  hardly  ever  some  definite  and 
strongly  marked  character,  always 
found  where  that  combination  exists, 
and  not  otherwise.  What  is  obtained, 
even  after  the  most  extensive  and  ac- 
curate observation,  is  merely  a  com- 
parative result ;  as,  for  example,  that 
in  a  given  number  of  Frenchmen, 
taken  indiscriminately,  there  will  be 
found  more  persons  of  a  particular 
mental  tendency,  and  fewer  of  the 
contrary  tendency,  than  among  an 
equal  number  of  Italians  or  English, 
similarly  taken ;  or  thus :  of  a  hun- 
dred Frenchmen  and  an  equal  number 
of  Englishmen,  fairly  selected,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  degree  in 
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which  they  possess  a  particular  mental  by  way  of  experiment  a  much  more  sat* 
characteristic,  each  number  I,  2,  3,  isfactory  assurance  of  these  generalisa- 
&C.,  of  the  one  series  will  be  found  to  tions  than  is  really  possible,  they  would 
possess  more  of  that  characteristic  still  be  only  empirical  laws.  They 
than  the  corresponding  number  of  would  show,  indeed,  that  there  was 
the  other.  Since,  therefore,  the  com-  some  connection  between  the  type  of 
parison  is  not  one  of  kinds,  but  of  character  formed  and  the  circum- 
ratios  and  degrees  ;  and  since  in  pro-  stances  existing  in  the  case,  but  not 
portion  as  the  differences  are  slight,  what  the  precise  connection  was,  nor 
it  requires  a  greater  number  of  in-  to  which  of  the  peculiarities  of  those 
stances  to  eliminate  chance ;  it  can-  circumstances  the  effect  was  really 
not  often  happen  to  any  one  to  know  owing.  They  could  only,  therefore, 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  with  the  be  received  as  results  of  causati<m,  re- 
accuracy  requisite  for  making  the  sort  quiring  to  be  resolved  into  the  general 
of  comparison  last  mentioned ;  less  laws  of  the  causes :  until  the  deter* 
than  which,  however,  would  not  con-  mination  of  which,  we  could  not  judge 
stitute  a  real  induction.  Accordingly  within  what  limits  the  derivative  laws 
there  is  hardly  one  current  opinion  might  serve  as  presumptions  in  cases 
respecting  the  characters  of  nations,  yet  unknown,  or  even  be  depended 
classes,  or  descriptions  of  persons,  on  as  permanent  in  the  very  cases 
which  is  universally  acknowledged  as  from  which  they  were  collected.  The 
indisputable.*  French  people  had,  or  were  supposed 
And  finally,  if  we  could  even  obtain  to  have,  a  certain  national  character  ; 

-  -,,          .  .          . ,             .          , ,  but  they  drive  out  their  royal  family 

*  The  most  favonranle  cases  for  making  j      • '1                  u.     xu   •   •     j.-^    a' 

such  approximate  geueralisatiotis  are  what  ^"^  aristocracy,  altertheir institutions, 

may  be  termed  collective  instances,  where  pass  through  a  series  of  extraordinary 

wearefortunatelyenabled  to  see  the  whole  events  for  the  greater  part  of  a  cen- 

class  respecting  which  we  are  inquiring  ^               j     +  thpVndnf  that  f im*»  f  h^r 

in  action  at  once,  and,  from  the  quaUties  ^^^y*  *P^  *^  J^®  ®?^  ^\  ^°*^  ^^?®  ^°®*^ 

displayed  by  the  collective  bwly,  are  able  character  is  found  to  have  undergone 

to  judge  what  must  be  the  qualities  of  the  important  changes.     A  long  list   of 

majority  of  the  individuals  composing  it  mental  and  moral  differences  are  ob- 

Thus  the  character  of  a  nation  is  shown  in  j                        j  j.         -^x   i_  j. 

its  acts  as  a  nation ;  not  so  much  in  the  served,  or  supposed  to  exist,  between 

acts  of  its  government,  for  those  are  much  men  and  women ;  but  at  some  future, 

influenced  by  other  causes;  but  in  the  cur-  and,  it   may  be   hoped,   not  distant 

the  character  of  the  persons  or  writings  independent  social  position  come  to 

that  are  held  in  permanent  esteem  or  ad-  be  possessed  by  both,  and  their  differ- 

miration ;  in  laws  and  institutions,  so  far  gnces  of  character  are  either  removed 

as  they  are  the  work  of  the  nation  itself,  or  4.  *  n       if      a 

are  acknowledged  and  supported  by  it ;  ^^  totauy  aitereo. 

and  so  forth.    But  even  here  there  is  a  But   if  the   differences   which  we 

large  margin  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  think  we  observe  between  French  and 

These  things  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  English,  or  between  men  and  women, 

many  circumstances:  they  are  partlv  de-  5"°"»  "*  »^w"v*^"  *»«;*»  wuaxa.  «tvu«c.>j, 

termined  by  the  distinctive  qualities  of  can  be  connected  with  more  general 

that  nation  or  body  of  persons  but  partly  laws  ;    if  they  be  such  as  might  be 

also  by  extenial  causes  which  would  in-  expected  to  be  produced  by  the  differ. 

nuence  any  other  body  of  persons,  in  the  '^        r                       *.  e                  -j. 

same   manner.      In    order,   thereiore,   to  «nces  of  government,  former  customs, 

make  the  experiment  really  complete,  we  and  physical  peculiarities  in  the  two 

ought  to  be  able  to  try  it  without  variation  nations,    and    by  the   diversities    of 

rfwould  .^nVTei  uV-eSZ  ^etm^  «!"=»«-.  occupations.  per«>n»l  inde- 

circumstances  in  which  we  have  supposed  pendence,  and  social  privileges,  and 

Frenchmen  to   be  placed;   to  apply,  in  whatever   original    differences    there 

short,  the  Method  of  Difference  as  well  as  ^ay  be  in  bodily  strength  and  nervous 

that  of  Agreement.     Now  these  expert-  g^-liunu-  between    the   two    m^ym  • 

ments  we  caunot  try,  uor  even  approxi-  BensiDUiiy  oecween  ine  two   sexes , 

xaateto.  then,  indeed,  the  coincidence  of  the 
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two  kinds  of  evidence  justifies  us  in 
believing  that  we  have  both  reasoned 
rightly  and  observed  rightly.  Our 
observation,  though  not  sufficient  as 
^proof,  is  amplie  as  verification.  And 
having  ascertained  not  only  the  em- 
pirical laws,  but  the  causes  of  the 
peculiarities,  we  need  be  under  no 
difficulty  in  judging  how  far  they  may 
be  expected  to  be  permanent,  or  by 
what  circumstances  they  would  be 
modified  or  destroyed. 

§  4.  Since,  then,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  really  accurate  propositions 
respecting  the  formation  of  character 
from  observation  and  experiment 
alone,  we  are  driven  perforce  to  that 
which,  even  if  it  had  not  been  the  in- 
dispensable, would  have  been  the  most 
perfect  mode  of  investigation,  and 
which  it  is  one  of  the  principal  aims 
of  philosophy  to  extend  ;  namely,  that 
which  tries  its  experiments  not  on  the 
complex  facts,  but  on  the  simple  ones 
of  which  they  are  compounded,  and 
after  ascertaining  the  laws  of  the 
causes,  the  composition  of  which  gives 
rise  to  the  complex  phenomena,  then 
considers  whether  these  will  not  ex- 
plain and  account  for  the  approxi- 
mate generalisations  which  have  been 
framed  empirically  respecting  the 
sequences  of  those  complex  pheno- 
mena. The  laws  of  the  formation  of 
/^character  are,  in  short,  derivative 
-'laws,  resulting  from  the  general  laws 
of  mind,  and  are  to  be  obtained  by 
deducing  them  from  those  general 
laws  by  supposing  any  given  set  of 
circumstances,  and  then  considering 
what,  according  to  the  laws  of  mind, 
will  be  the  influence  of  those  circum- 
.  stances  on  the  formation  of  character. 
A  science  is  thus  formed,  to  which 
I  would  propose  to  give  the  name  of 
Ethology,  or  the  Science  of  Char- 
acter, from  ^0oSj  a  word  more  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  term  "char- 
acter,'* as  I  here  use  it,  than  any 
other  word  in  the  same  language. 
The  name  is  perhaps  etymologically 
applicable  to  the  entire  science  of  our 
mental  and  moral  nature  ;  but  if,  as 


is  usual  and  convenient,  we  employ 
the  name  Psychology  for  the  science 
of  the  elementary  laws  of  mind.  Etho- 
logy will  serve  for  the  ulterior  science 
which  determines  the  kind  of  char- 
acter produced  in  conformity  to  those 
general  laws,  by  any  set  of  circum- 
stances, physical  and  moral.  Accord- 
ing to  this  definition.  Ethology  is  the 
science  which  corresponds  to  the  act 
of  education,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  including  the  formation  of 
national  or  collective  character  as 
well  as  individual.  It  would  indeed 
be  vain  to  expect  (however  completely 
the  laws  of  the  formation  of  character 
might  be  ascertained)  that  we  could 
know  so  accurately  the  circimistances 
of  any  given  case  as  to  be  able  posi- 
tively to  predict  the  character  that 
would  be  produced  in  that  case.  But 
we  must  remember  that  a  degree  of 
knowledge  far  shoi-t  of  the  power  of 
actual  prediction  is  often  of  much 
practical  value.  There  may  be  great 
power  of  influencing  phenomena,  with 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
causes  by  which  they  are  in  any  given 
instance  determined.  It  is  enough 
that  we  know  that  certain  means  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  given  effect, 
and  that  others  have  a  tendency  to 
frustrate  it.  When  tTie  circumstances 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation  are  in 
any  considerable  degree  under  our 
control,  we  may,  by  our  knowledge 
of  tendencies,  be  enabled  to  shape 
those  circumstances  in  a  manner  much 
more  favourable  to  the  ends  we  desire 
than  the  shape  which  they  would  of 
themselves  assume.  This  is  the  limit 
of  our  power,  but  within  this  limit 
the  power  is  a  most  important  one. 

This  science  of  Ethology  may  be 
called  the  Exact  Science  of  Human 
Nature';  for  its  truths  are  not,  like 
the  empirical  laws  which  depend  on 
them,  approximate  generalisations, 
but  real  laws.  Jt.  is,  however,  (as 
in  all  cases  of  complex  phenomena,) 
necessary  to  the  exactness  of  the  pro- 
positions that  they  shoulc}  be  hypo- 
thetical only,  and  .aMrm  tendencies, 
not  facts.     They  must  not  asiertTTEac 
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punned  by  the  &ncienta  of  filing  to 
the  highest  generaliasUooa  first,  uid 
deducing  the  middle  principlee  from 
them  ;  since  this  is  neither  a  vicious 
nor  an  exploded,  but  the  universaliy 
accredited  method  of  modem  science, 
and  that  to  which  it  owes  its  greatest 
trium[ihe.  The  error  of  ancient  spe- 
culation did  not  consist  in  making 
the  largest  generalisations  first,  but 
in  making  them  without  the  aid  ur 
warrant  of  rigorous  inductive  me- 
thods, and  ap[djing  them  deductively 
without  the  needful  use  of  that  im- 
portant part  of  the  Deductive  Method 
termed  Verification, 

The  order  in  which  truths  of  the 
various  degrees  of  generality  should 
be  ascertained  cannot,  I  ^prebend, 
be  prescribed  by  aoj  unbending  rule. 
I  know  of  no  maxim  which  can  be 
liud  down  on  the  subject,  but  to  ob- 
tain those  first  in  respect  to  which 
the  conditions  of  a  real  induction  can 
be  first  and  most  completely  realised. 
Now,  wherever  our  means  of  investi- 
gation can  reach  causes,  without  stop- 
ping at  the  empirical  laws  of  the 
effects,  the  simplest  cases  being  those 
in  which  fewest  causes  arc  simul- 
Uneouely  concerned,  will  be  most 
amenable  to  the  inductive  process ; 
and  these  are  the  cases  which  elicit 
laws  of  the  greatest  comprehensive- 
ness. In  every  science,  therefora, 
which  has  reached  the  stage  at  which 
it  becomes  a  science  of  causes,  it  v  '" 
be  usual,  as  well  as  desirable,  first 
obtiun  the  highest  generalisations, 
-and  then  deduce  the  more  special 
ones  from  them.  Nor  can  I  dis- 
cover any  foundatbn  for  the  Baconian 
maxim,  so  much  extolled  by  subse- 
quent writers,  except  this :  That 
before  we  attempt  to  explain  de- 
ductively from  more  general  laws 
any  new  class  of  phenomena,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  gone  as  far  as  is 
practicable  in  ascertaining  the  er" 
pirioal  laws  of  those  phenomena,  so  i 
to  compare  the  results  of  deductii 
not  with  one  individual  instance  afb 
■aother,  but  with  general  propoaitioi  __ 
cxpre^ve  of  the  pinats  of  agreement  |  m 
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which  have  been  found  among  many 
instances.  For  if  Newton  had  been 
obliged  to  verify  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, not  by  deducing  from  it  Kep- 
ler's laws,  but  by  deducing  all  the 
observed  planetary  positions  which 
had  served  Kepler  to  establish  those 
laws,  the  Newtonian  theory  would 
prolrably  never  have  emei^ed  from 
the  state  of  an  hypothesis.' 

The  applicability  uf  these  remarks 
to  the  special  case  under  considera- 
tion cannot  admit  of  question.  The 
science  of  the  formation  of  character 
is  a  science  of  causes.  The  eubject 
is  cue  to  which  those  among  the 
canons  of  induction,  by  which  laws  of 

rously  Implied.  It  is,  therefore,  both 
natural  and  advisable  to  ascertain  the 
simplest,  which  are  necessarily  the 
most  general,  laws  of  causation  first, 
and  to  deduce  the  middle  principles 
from  them.  In  other  words,  Etho- 
logy, the  deductive  science,  is  a  sys- 
tem of  corollaries  from  Psychology, 
the  experimental  science. 
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§  6.  Of  these,  the  earlier  alone  has 
been,  as  yet,  really  conceived  or  studied 
as  a  science  ;  the  other,  Ethology,  is 
still  to  be  created.  But  its  creation 
has  at  length  become  practicable.  The 
empirical  laws,  destined  to  verify  its 
deductions,  have  been  formed  in  abun- 
dance by  every  successive  age  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  premises  for  the 
deductions  are  now  sufficiently  com- 
plete. Excepting  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty which  still  exists  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  natural  differences  of 
individual  minds,  and  the  physical 
circumstances  on  which  these  may  be 
dependent,  (considerations  which  are 
of  secondary  importance  when  we  are 
considering  mankind  in  the  average, 
or  en  masse,)  I  believe  most  competent 
judges  will  agree  that  the  general 
laws  of  the  different  constituent  ele- 
ments of  human  nature  are  even  now 
sufficiently  understood  to  render  it 
possible  for  a  competent  thinker  to 
deduce  from  those  laws,  with  a  con- 
siderable approach  to  certainty,  the 
particular  type  of  character  which 
would  be  formed  in  mankind  generally 
by  any  assumed  set  of  circumstances. 
A  science  of  Ethology,  founded  on 
the  laws  of  Psychology,  is  therefore 
possible,  though  little  has  yet  been 
done,  and  that  little  not  at  all  sys- 
tematically, towards  forming  it.  The 
progress  of  this  important  but  most 
imperfect  science  will  depend  *'on  a 
double  process :  first,  that  of  deducing 
theoretically  the  ethological  conse- 
quences of  particular  circumstances 
of  position,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  recognised  results  of  common  ex- 
perience ;  and  secondly,  the  reverse 
operation  —  increased  study  of  the 
various  types  of  human  nature  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  con- 
ducted by  persons  not  only  capable  of 
analysing  and  recording  the  circum- 
stances in  which  these  types  severally 
prevail,  but  also  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  psychological  laws  to  be  able  to 
explain  and  account  for  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  type  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  circumstances,  the  residuum 
alone,  when  there  proves  to  be  any. 


being  set  down  to  th^  account  of  con- 
genital predispositions. 

For  the  experimental  or  A  postet-iori 
part  of  this  process,  the  materials  are 
continually  accunmlating  by  the  ob- 
servation of  mankind.  So  far  as 
thought  is  concerned,  the  great  pro- 
blem of  Ethology  is  to  deduce  the 
requisite  middle  principles  from  the 
general  laws  of  Psychology.  The  sub- 
ject to  be  studied  is,  the  origin  and 
sources  of  all  those  qualities  in  human 
beings  which  are  interesting  to  us, 
either  as  facts  to  be  produced,  to  be 
avoided,  or  merely  to  be  understood  ; 
and  the  object  is  to  determine,  from 
the  general  laws  of  mind,  combined 
with  the  general  position  of  our  species 
in  the  universe,  what  actual  or  pos- 
sible combinations  of  circumstances 
are  capable  of  promoting  or  of  pre- 
venting the  production  of  those  quali- 
ties. A  science  which  possesses  middle 
principles  of  this  kind,  arranged  in 
the  order,  not  of  causes,  but  of  the 
effects  which  it  is  desirable  to  produce 
or  to  prevent,  is  duly  prepa,red  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  corresponding 
Art.  And  when  Ethology  shall  be 
thus  prepared,  practical  education  will 
be  the  mere  transformation  of  those 
principles  into  a  parallel  system  of 
precepts,  and  the  adaptation  of  these 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  individual 
circumstances  which  exist  in  each 
particular  case. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  again  to  re- 
peat, that,  as  in  every  other  deductive 
science,  verification  d  posteriori  m^st 
proceed  pari  passu  with  deduction  A 
priori.  The  inference  given  by  theory 
as  to  the  type  of  character  which 
would  be  formed  by  any  given  cir- 
cumstances must  be  tested  by  speci- 
fic experience  of  those  circumstsuices 
whenever  obtainable ;  and  the  con- 
clusions of  the  science  as  a  whole 
must  undergo  a  perpetual  verification 
and  correction  from  the  general  re- 
marks afforded  by  common  experi- 
ence respecting  human  nature  in  our 
own  age,  and  by  history  respecting 
times  gone  by.  The  conclusions  of 
theory  cannot  be  trusted,  unless  con- 
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firmed  by  observation  ;  nor  those  of 
observation,  unless  they  can  be  affili- 
ated to  theory,  by  deducing  them 
from  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and 
from  a  close  analysis  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  situation. 
It  is  the  accordance  of  these  two 
kinds  of  evidence  separately  taken — 
the  consilience  of  d  priori  reasoning 
and  specific  experience — which  forms 
the  only  sufficient  ground  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  science  so  "  immersed  in 
matter,*'  dealing  with  such  complex 
and  concrete  phenomeua,  as  Ethology. 


/ 


CHAPTER  VI. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

§  I.  Next  after  the  science  of  in- 
dividual man  comes  the  science  of 
man  in  society ;  of  the  actions  of  col- 
lective masses  of  mankind,  and  the 
various  phenomena  which  constitute 
social  life. 

If  the  formation  of  individual  char- 
acter is  already  a  complex  subject  of 
study,  this  subject  must  be,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  still  more  complex  ; 
because  the  number  of  concurrent 
causes,  all  exercising  more  or  less  in- 
fluence on  the  total  effect,  is  greater, 
in  the  proportion  in  which  a  nation, 
or  the  species  at  large,  exposes  a 
larger  surface  to  the  operation  of 
agents,  psychological  and  physical, 
than  any  single  individual.  If  it 
was  necessary  to  prove,  in  opposition 
to  an  existing  prejudice,  that  the 
simpler  of  the  two  is  capable  of  being 
a  subject  of  science  ;  the  prejudice  is 
likely  to  be  yet  stronger  against  the 
possibility  of  giving  a  scientific  char- 
acter to  the  study  of  Politics,  and  of 
the  phenomena  of  Society.  It  is,  ac- 
cordingly, but  of  yesterday  that  the 
conception  of  a  political  or  social 
science  has  existed  anywhere  but 
in  the  mind  of  here  and  there  an 
insulated  thinker,  generally  very  ill 
prepared  for  its  realisation  :  though 
the   subject  itself  has  of  all  others 


engaged  the  most  general  attention, 
and  been  a  theme  of  interested  and 
earnest  discussions,  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  recorded  time. 

The  condition  indeed  of  politics,  as 
a  branch  of  knowledge,  was  until 
very  lately,  and  has  scarcely  even 
yet  ceased  to  be,  that  which  Bacon 
animadverted  on,  as  the  natural  state 
of  the  sciences  while  their  cultivation 
is  abandoned  to  practitioners ;  not 
being  carried  on  as  a  branch  of  specu- 
lative inquiry,  but  only  with  a  view 
to  the  exigencies  of  daily  practice, 
and  the  fructifera  experimentaf  there- 
fore, being  aimed  at,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  lucifera.  Such  was 
medical  investigation  before  physio- 
logy and  natural  history  began  to  be 
cultivated  as  branches  of  general 
knowledge.  The  only  questions  exa- 
mined were,  what  diet  is  wholesome, 
or  what  miedicine  will  cure  some  given 
disease,  without  any  previous  system- 
atic inquiry  into  the  laws  of  nutrition, 
and  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  action 
of  the  different  organs,  on  which  laws 
the  effect  of  any  diet  or  medicine  must 
evidently  depend.  And  in  politics, 
the  questions  which  engaged  general 
attention  were  similar : — Is  such  an 
enactment,  or  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, beneficial  or  the  reverse — either 
universally,  or  to  some  particular  com- 
munity? without  any  previous  inquiry 
into  the  general  conditions  by  which 
the  cqperation  of  legislative  measures, 
or  the  effects  produced  by  forms  of 
government,  are  determined.  Students 
in  politics  thus  attempted  to  study 
the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the 
social  body  before  they  had  laid  the 
necessary  foundation  in  its  physio- 
logy ;  to  cure  disease  without  under- 
standing the  laws  of  health.  And 
the  result  was  such  as  it  must  always 
be  when  persons,  even  of  ability,  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  complex  ques- 
tions of  a  science  before  its  simpler 
and  more  elementary  truths  have  been 
established. 

No  wonder  that  when  the  pheno- 
mena of  society  have  so  rarely  been 
contemplated  in  the  point  of   view 
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characteristic  of  science,  the  philo- 
sophy of  society  should  have  made 
little  progress ;  should  contain  few 
general  propositions  sufficiently  pre- 
cise and  certain  for  common  inquirers 
to  recognise  in  them  a  scientific  cha- 
racter. The  vulgar  notion  accord- 
ingly is,  that  all  pretension  to  lay 
down  general  truths  on  politics  and 
society  is  quackery  ;  that  no  univer- 
sality and  no  certainty  are  attainable 
in  such  matters.  What  partly  excuses 
this  common  notion  is,  that  it  is  really 
not  without  foundation  in  one  parti- 
cular sense.  A  large  proportion  of 
those  who  have  laid  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  philosophic  politicians  have 
attempted,  not  to  ascertain  universal 
sequences,  but  to  frame  universal  pre- 
cepts. They  have  imagined  some  one 
form  of  government,  or  system  of  laws, 
to  fit  all  cases ;  a  pretension  well 
meriting  the  ridicule  with  which  it  is 
treated  by  practitioners,  and  wholly 
unsupported  by  the  analogy  of  the 
art  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  that  of  politics  must  be  the 
most  nearly  allied.  No  one  now  sup- 
poses it  possible  that  one  remedy  can 
cure  all  diseases,  or  even  the  same 
disease  in  all  constitutions  and  habits 
of  body. 

It  is  not  necessary  even  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  science  that  the  corre- 
sponding art  should  possess  universal, 
or  even  general  rules.  The  phenomena 
of  society  might  not  only  be  completely 
dependent  on  known  causes,  but  the 
mode  of  actionx>f  all  those  causes  might 
be  reducible  to  laws  of  considerable 
simplicity,  and  yet  no  two  cases  might 
admit  of  being  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  So  great  might  be  the 
variety  of  circumstances  on  which  the 
results  in  different  cases  depend,  that 
the  art  might  not  have  a  single  general 
precept  to  give,  except  that  of  watch- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case,  and  adapting  our  measures  to 
the  effects  which,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  science,  result  from 
those  circumstances.  But  although, 
in  so  complicated  a  class  of  subjects, 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  practical 


maxims  of  universal  application,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  phenomena 
do  not  conform  to  universal  laws. 

§  2.  All  phenome9a  of  society  are 
phenomena  of  human  nature,  gene- 
rated by  the  action  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances upon  masses  of  human 
beings :  and  if,  therefore,  the  pheno- 
mena of  hmnan  thought,  feeling,  and 
action,  are  subject  to  fixed  laws,  the 
phenomena  of  society  cannot  but  con- 
form to  fixed  laws,  the  consequence  of 
the  preceding.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
hope  that  these  laws,  though  our 
knowledge  of  them  were  as  certain 
and  as  complete  as  it  is  in  astronomy, 
would  enable  us  to  predict  the  history 
of  society,  like  that  of  the  celestial 
appearances,  for  thousands  of  years 
to  come.  But  the  difference  of  cer- 
tainty is  not  in  the  laws  themselves, 
it  is  in  the  data  to  which  these  laws 
are  to  be  applied.  In  astronomy  the 
causes  influencing  the  result  are  few, 
and  change  little,  and  that  little  ac- 
cording to  known  laws ;  we  can  ascer- 
tain what  they  are  now,  and  thence 
determine  what  they  will  be  at  any 
epoch  of  a  distant  future.  The  data, 
therefore,  in  astronomy,  are  as  certain 
as  the  laws  themselves.  The  circum- 
stances, on  the  contrary,  which  influ- 
ence the  condition  and  progr^e  of 
society,  are  innumerable,  and  perpe- 
tually changing ;  and  though  they  all 
change  in  obedience  to  causes,  and 
therefore  to  laws,  the  multitude  of 
the  causes  is  so  great  as  to  defy  our 
limited  powers  of  calculation.  Not 
to  say  that  the  impossibility  of  apply- 
ing precise  nimibers  to  facts  of  such  a 
description,  would  set  an  impassable 
limit  to  the  possibility  of  calculating 
them  beforehand*  even  if  the  powers 
of  the  human  intellect  were  otherwise 
adequate  to  the  task. 

But,  as  before  remarked,  an  amount 
of  knowledge  quite  insufficient  for 
prediction  may  be  most  valuable  for 
guidance.  The  science  of  society 
would  have  attain^  a  very  high 
point  of  perfection  if  it  enabled  ns,  in 
any  given  condition  ol social  affairs,-^ 
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in  the  condition,  for  instance,  of 
Europe  or  any  European  country  at 
the  present  time, — to  understand  by 
what  causes  it  had,  in  any  and  every 
particular,  been  made  what  it  was ; 
whether  it  was  tending  to  any,  and 
to  what,  changes ;  what  effects  each 
feature  of  its  existing  state  was  likely 
to  produce  in  the  future ;  and  by 
what  means  any  of  those  effects  might 
be  prevented,  modified,  or  accelerated, 
or  a  different  class  of  effects  superin- 
duced. There  is  nothing  chimerical 
in  the  hope  that  general  laws,  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  answer  these 
various  questions  for  any  country  or 
time  with  the  individual  circumstances 
of  which  we  are  well  acquainted,  do 
really  admit  of  being  ascertained ; 
and  that  the  other  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  which  this  undertaking 
presupposes,  are  so  far  advanced  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  its  commencement. 
Such  is  the  object  of  the  Social 
Science. 

That  the  nature  of  what  I  consider 
the  true  method  of  the  science  may 
be  made  more  palpable,  by  first  show- 
ing what  that  method  is  not,  it  will 
be  expedient  to  characterise  briefly 
two  radical  misconceptions  of  the 
proper  mode  of  philosophising  on 
society  and  government,  one  or  other 
of  which  is,  either  explicitly  or  more 
often  unconsciously,  entertained  by 
almost  all  who  have  meditated  or 
argued  respecting  the  logic  of  politics 
since  the  notion  of  treating  it  by  strict 
rules,  and  on  Baconian  principles,  has 
been  currentamong the  more  advanced 
thinkers.  These  erroneous  methods, 
if  the  word  method  can  be  applied  to 
erroneous  tendencies  arising  from  the 
absence  of  any  sufficiently  distinct 
conception  of  method,  may  oe  termed 
the  Experimental  or  Chemical  mode 
of  investigation,  and  the  Abstract  or 
Geometrical  mode.  We  shall  begin 
with  the  former. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


OF  THE  CHBMICAL,  OR   EXPERIMENTAL, 
METHOD  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

§  I.  The  laws  of  the  phenomena  of 
society  are,  and  can  be,  nothing  but 
the  laws  of  the  actions  and  passions 
of  human  beings  united  together  in 
the  social  state.  Men,  however,  in  a 
state  of  society,  are  still  men ;  their 
actions  and  passions  are  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  individual  human  nature. 
Men  are  not,  when  brought  together, 
converted  into  another  kind  of  sub- 
stance, with  different  properties  ;  as 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  different  from 
water,  or  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon, 
and  azote  are  different  from  nerves, 
muscles,  and  tendons.  Human  be- 
ings in  society  have  no  properties  but 
those  which  are  derived  from,  and 
may  be  resolved  into,  the  laws  of  the 
nature  of  individual  man.  In  social 
phenomena  the  Composition  of  Causes 
is  the  universal  law. 

Now,  the  method  of  philosophising 
which  may  be  termed  chemical  over- 
looks this  fact,  and  proceeds  as  if  the 
nature  of  man  as  an  individual  were 
not  concerned  at  all,  or  were  con- 
cerned in  a  very  inferior  degree,  in 
the  operations  of  human  beings  in 
society.  All  reasoning  in  politi^  or 
social  affairs,  grounded  on  principles 
of  human  nature,  is  objected  to  by 
reasoners  of  this  sort,  under  such 
names  as  "abstract  theory."  For  the 
direction  of  their  opinions  and  con- 
duct they  profess  to  demand,  in  all 
cases  without  exception,  specific  ex- 
perience. 

This  mode  of  thinking  is  not  only 
general  with  practitioners  in  politics, 
and  with  that  very  numerous  class 
who  (on  a  subject  which  no  one,  how- 
ever ignoraiit,  thinks  himself  incom- 
petent to  discuss)  profess  to  guide 
themselves  by  common  setise  rather 
than  by  science,  but  is  often  counte- 
nanced by  persons  with  greater  pre- 
tensions to  instruction — persons  who^ 
having  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
books  and  with  the  ctirrent  ideas  to 
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have  heard  that  Bacon  taught  man- 
kind tu  follow  experience,  and  to 
ground  their  conclusions  on  facts 
instead  of  metaphysical  dogmas — 
think  that,  by  treating  politicsd  facts 
in  as  directly  experimental  a  method 
as  chemical  facts,  they  are  showing 
themselves  true  Baconians,  and  prov- 
ing their  adversaries  to  be  mere  syllo- 
gisers  and  schoolmen.  As,  however, 
the  notion  of  the  applicability  of  ex- 
perimental methods  to  political  philo- 
sophy cannot  co-exist  with  any  just 
conception  of  these  methods  them- 
selves, the  kind  of  arguments  from 
experience  which  the  chemical  theory 
brings  forth  as  its  fruits  (and  which 
form  the  staple,  in  this  country  es- 
pecially, of  parliamentary  and  hust- 
ings oratory)  are  such  as,  at  no  time 
since  Bacon,  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  valid  in  chemistry  itself, 
or  in  any  other  branch  of  experimental 
science.  They  are  such  as  these :  that 
the  prohibition  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties must  conduce  to  national  wealth, 
because  England  has  flourished  under 
it;  or  because  countries  in  general  which 
have  adopted  it  have  flourished  ;  that 
our  laws,  or  our  internal  adminstra- 
tion,  or  our  constitution,  are  excellent 
for  a  similar  reason  ;  and  the  eternal 
arguments  from  historical  examples, 
from  Athens  or  Rome,  from  the  fires 
in  Smithfield  or  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

I  will  not  waste  time  in  contending 
against  modes  of  argumentation  which 
no  person,  with  the  smallest  practice 
in  estimating  evidence,  could  possibly 
be  betrayed  into ;  which  draw  con- 
clusions of  general  application  from  a 
single  unanalysed  instance,  or  arbi- 
trarily refer  an  effect  to  some  one 
among  its  antecedents,  without  any 
process  of  elimination  or  comparison 
of  instances.  It  is  a  rule  both  of  jus- 
tice and  of  good  sense  to  grapple  not 
with  the  absurdest,  but  with  the  most 
reasonable  form  of  a  wrong  opinion. 
We  shall  suppose  our  inquirer  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  conditions  of 
experimental  investigation,  and  com- 
petent in  point  of  acquirements  for 


realising  them,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
realised.  He  shall  know  as  much  of 
the  facts  of  history  as  mere  erudition 
can  teach — as  much  as  can  be  proved 
by  testimony  without  the  assistance 
of  any  theory ;  and  if  those  mere  facts, 
properly  collated,  can  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  a  real  induction,  he  shall  be 
qualified  for  the  task. 

But  that  no  such  attempt  can  have 
the  smallest  chance  of  success,  has 
been  abundantly  shown  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  Third  Book.*  We 
there  examined  whether  effects  which 
depend  on  a  complication  of  causes 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  a  true 
induction  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment ;  and  concluded,  on  the  most 
convincing  grounds,  that  they  cannot. 
Since,  of  all  effects,  none  depend  on 
so  great  a  complication  of  causes  as 
social  phenomena,  we  might  leave  our 
case  to  rest  in  safety  on  that  previous 
showing.  But  a  logical  principle  as 
yet  so  little  familiar  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  thinkers  requires  to  be  insisted 
on  more  than  once  in  order  to  make 
the  due  impression  ;  and  the  present 
being  the  case  which  of  all  others 
exemplifies  it  the  most  strongly,  there 
will  be  advantage  in  re-stating  the 
grounds  of  the  general  maxim,  as 
applied  to  the  specialities  of  the  class 
of  inquiries  now  under  consideration. 

§  2.  The  first  diflBculty  which  meets 
us  in  the  attempt  to  apply  experi- 
mental methods  for  ascertaining  the 
laws  of  social  phenomena,  is  that  we 
are  without  the  means  of  making 
artificial  experiments.  Even  if  we 
could  contrive  experiments  at  leisure, 
and  try  them  without  limit,  we  should 
do  so  under  immense  disadvantage ; 
both  from  the  impossibility  of  ascer- 
taining and  taking  note  of  all  the 
facts  of  each  case,  and  because  (those 
facts  being  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
change)  before  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  some  material  circum- 
stances would  always  have  ceased  to  be 

*  Page  291  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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the  same.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
consider  the  logical  objections  which 
would  exist  to  the  conclusiveness  of 
our  experiments,  since  we  palpably 
never  have  the  power  of  trying  any. 
We  can  only  watch  those  which  nature 
produces,  or  which  are  produced  for 
other  reasons.  We  cannot  adapt  our 
logical  means  to  our  wants  by  varying 
the  circumstances  as  the  exigencies  of 
elimination  may  require.  If  the  spon- 
taneous instances  formed  by  cotem- 
porary  events  and  by  the  successions 
of  phenomena  recorded  in  history 
afford  a  sufficient  variation  of  circum- 
stances, an  induction  from  specific  ex- 
perience is  attahiable  ;  otherwise  not. 
The  question  to  be  resolved  is,  there- 
fore, whether  the  requisites  for  induc- 
tion respecting  the  causes  of  political 
effects  or  the  properties  of  political 
agents  are  to  be  met  with  in  history  ? 
including  under  the  term  cotempo- 
i-ary  history.  And  in  order  to  give 
fixity  to  our  conceptions,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  suppose  this  question 
asked  in  reference  to  some  special 
subject  of  political  inquiry  or  contro- 
versy ;  such  as  that  frequent  topic  of 
debate  in  the  present  century,  the 
operation  of  restrictive  and  prohibitory 
commercial  legislation  upon  national 
wealth.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  scien- 
tific question  to  be  investigated  by 
specific  experience. 

§  3.  In  order  to  apply  to  the  case 
the  most  perfect  of  the  methods  of 
experimental  inquiry,  the  Method  of 
Difference,  we  require  to  find  two 
instances  which  tally  in  every  par- 
ticular except  the  one  which  is  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  If  two  nations 
can  be  found  which  are  alike  in  all 
natural  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages ;  whose  people  resemble  each 
other  in  every  quality,  physical  and 
moral,  spontaneous  and  acquired ; 
whose  habits,  usages,  opinions,  laws 
and  institutions  are  the  same  in  all 
respects,  except  that  one  of  them  has 
a  more  protective  tariff,  or  in  other 
respects  interferes  more  with  the  free- 
dom  of   industry;    if  one   of    these 


nations  is  found  to  be  rich  and  the 
other  poor,  or  one  richer  than  the 
other,  this  will  be  an  experimentum 
crucis — a  real  proof  by  experience 
which  of  the  two  systems  is  most 
favourable  to  national  riches.  But  the 
supposition  that  two  such  instances 
can  be  met  with  is  manifestly  absurd. 
Nor  is  such  a  concurrence  even 
abstractedly  possible.  Two  nations 
which  agreed  in  everything  except 
their  commercial  policy  would  agree 
also  in  that.  Differences  of  legisla- 
tion are  not  inherent  and  ultimate 
diversities  —  are  not  properties  of 
Kinds.  They  are  effects  of  pre-exist- 
ing causes.  If  the  two  nations  differ 
in  this  portion  of  their  institutions,  it 
is  from  some  difference  in  their  posi- 
tion, and  thence  in  their  apparent 
interests,  or  in  some  portion  or  other 
of  their  opinions,  habits,  and  ten- 
dencies ;  which  opens  a  view  of  fur- 
ther differences  without  any  assignable 
limit,  capable  of  operating  on  their 
industrial  prosperity,  as  well  as  on 
every  other  feature  of  their  condition, 
in  more  ways  than  can  be  enumerated 
or  imagined.  There  is  thus  a  de- 
monstrated impossibility  of  obtaining, 
in  the  investigations  of  the  social 
science,  the  conditions  required  for 
the  most  conclusive  form  of  inquiry 
by  specific  experience. 

In  the  absence  of  the  direct,  we 
may  next  try,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
supplementary  resource,  called  in  a 
former  place  the  Indirect  Method  of 
Difference,  which,  instead  of  two  in- 
stances differing  in  nothing  but  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  given  circum- 
stance, compares  two  dosses  of  in- 
stances  respectively  agreeing  in  no- 
thing but  the  presence  of  a  circum- 
stance on  the  one  side  and  its  absence 
on  the  other.  To  choose  the  most 
advantageous  case  conceivable,  (a  case 
far  too  advantageous  to  be  ever  ob- 
tained,) suppose  that  we  compare  one 
nation  which  has  a  restrictive  policy, 
with  two  or  more  nations  agreeing  in 
nothing  but  in  permitting  free  trade. 
We  need  not  now  suppose  that  either 
of  these  nations  agrees  with  the  first 
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in  all  its  circumstances ;  one  may 
agree  with  it  in  some  of  its  circum- 
stances, and  another  in  the  remainder. 
And  it  may  be  argued,  that  if  these 
nations  reraaih  pobrer  than  the  re- 
strictive nation,  it  cannot  be  for  ^ant 
either  of  the  first  or  of  the  second  set 
of  circumstances,  but  it  must  be  for 
want  of  the  protective  system.  If  (we 
might  say)  the  restrictive  nation  had 
prospered  from  the  one  set  of  causes, 
the  first  of  the  free-trade  ilations 
would  have  prospered  equally  :  if,  by 
reason  of  the  other,  the  second  would : 
but  neither  has :  therefore  the  pros- 
perity was  owing  to  the  restrictions. 
This  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  an  skrgiuneht 
from  specific  experience  in  politics, 
and  if  this  be  inconclusive,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  ahother  preferable 
to  it. 

Yet  that  it  is  inconclusive  scarcely 
requires  to  be  pointed  out.  Why  must 
the  prosj^rous  nation  have  prospered 
from  one  ckuse  exclusivtely  ?  National 
prosperity  is  always  the  collective  re- 
sult of  a  multitude  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  of  these,  the  restric- 
tive nation  may  unite  a  greatet*  num- 
ber than  either  of  the  others,  though 
it  may  have  all  of  those  circumstances 
in  common  with  either  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  Its  prosperity  may  be 
partly  owing  to  circumstances  common 
to  it  with  one  of  those  nations,  and 
partly  with  the  other,  while  they, 
having  each '  of  them  only  half  the 
number  of  favourable  circumstances, 
have  remained  inferior.  So  that  the 
closest  imitation  which  can  be  made 
in  the  social  science  of  a  legititnate 
induction  from  direct  experience  gives 
but  a  specious  semblance  of  conclusive- 
ness, without  any  real  valua 

§  4.  The  Method  of  Difference  in 
either  of  its  forms  being  thus  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question,  there  re- 
mains the  Method  of  Agreement. 
But  we  are  already  aware  of  how 
little  value  this  method  is  in  cases 
admitting  Plurality  of  Causes  ;  and 
social  phenomena  are  those  in  which 


the  plurality  prievails  in  the  utmost 
possible  extent. 

Suppose  that  the  observer  makes 
the  luckiest  hit  which  could  be  given 
by  any  concSeivable  combination  of 
chances :  that  he  finds  two  nations 
which  agree  in  no  circumstance  what- 
ever, except  in  having  a  restrictive 
system  and  in  being  prosperous  ;  or 
a  number  of  nations,  all  prosperous, 
which  have  no  antecedent  circum- 
stances common  to  them  all  but  that 
of  having  a  restrictive  policy.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining 
from  history,  or  even  from  contempo- 
rary observation,  that  such  is  really 
the  f^t :  that  the  nations  agree  in  no 
other  ciitnimstance  capable  of  influ- 
encing the  case.  Let  us  suppose  this 
impossibility  vanquished,  and  the  fact 
ascertained  that  they  agree  only  in  a 
restrictive  system  as  an  antecedent, 
and  industrial  prosperity  as  a  con- 
sequent. What  degree  of  presump- 
tion does  this  raise,  that  the  restric- 
tive system  caused  the  prosperity? 
One  so  trifling  as  to  be  equivalent  to 
none  at  all.  That  some  one  antece- 
detit  is  the  cau^  of  a  given  effect, 
because  all  other  antecedents  have 
been  found  capable  of  being  elimi- 
nated, is  a  just  inference  only  if  the 
effect  can  have  but  one  cause.  If  it 
admits  of  several,  nothing  is  more  na- 
tural than  that  each  of  these  should 
separately  admit  of  being  eliminated. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  political  pheno* 
mena,  the  supposition  of  unity  of  cause 
is  not  only  wide  of  the  truth,  but  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  from  it. 
The  causes  of  every  social  phenome- 
non which  we  are  particularly  inte- 
rested about,  security,  wealth,  freedom, 
good  government,  public  virtue,  gene- 
ral intelligence,  or  their  opposites,  are 
infinitely  numerous,  especially  the  ex- 
ternal or  remote  causes,  which  alone 
are,  for  the  most  part,  accessible  to 
direct  observation.  No  one  cause  suf- 
fices of  itself  to  produce  any  of  these 
phenomena ;  while  there  are  countless 
causes  which  have  some  influence  over 
them,  and  may  co-operate  either  in 
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their  production  or  in  their  preven- 
tion. From  the  mere  fact,  therefore, 
of  our  having  been  able  to  eliminate 
some  circumstance,  we  can  by  no 
means  infer  that  this  circumstance 
was  not  instrumental  to  the  effect 
in  some  of  the  very  instances  from 
which  we  have  eliminated  it.  We 
can  conclude  that  the  effect  is  some- 
times produced  without  it,  but  not 
that,  when  present,  it  does  not  con- 
tribute its  share. 

Similar  objections  will  foe  found  to 
apply  to  the  Method  oi  Concomitant 
Variations.  If  the  causes  which  act 
upon  the  state  of  any  society  pro- 
duced effects  difiering  Irom  one  an- 
other in  kind;  if  we«ith  depended 
on  one  cause,  peace  on  another,  a 
third  made  p^ple  virtuous,  a  fourth 
intelligent,  we  might,  though  unal^ 
to  sever  the  causes  from  one  another, 
refer  to  each  of  them  that  property 
of  the  effect  which  waxed  as  it  waxed, 
and  which  waned  as  It  waned.  But 
every  attribute  of  the  social  body  is 
influenced  by  innumerable  causes ; 
and  such  is  the  mutual  action  of  the 
co-existing  elements  of  society,  that 
whatever  affects  any  one  of  the  more 
important  of  them,  will  by  that  alone, 
if  it  does  not  affect  the  others  directly, 
affect  them  indirectly.  The  effects, 
therefore,  ol  diffefent  agents  not  being 
different  in  quality,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  each  is  the  mixed  result  of  all 
the  agents,  the  variations  of  the  ag- 
gregate cannot  bear  an  uniform  pro- 
portion to  those  of  any  one  of  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

§  5.  There  remains  the  Method  of 
Residues,  which  appears,  on  the  first 
view,  less  foreign  to  this  kind  of  in- 
quiry thaa  the  three  other  methods, 
because  it  only  requires  that  we 
should  acoiurately  note  the  cireum- 
stances  of  some  one  country,  or  state 
of  society.  Making  allowance,  there- 
upon, for  the  effect  of  all  causes 
whose  tendencies  are  known,  the  re- 
sidne  whicb  those  causes  are  inade- 
quate to  explain  may  plausibly  be 
imputed  to  the  remainder  of  the  oir* 


cumstances  which  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  case.  Something  simi' 
lar  to  this  is  the  method  which  Cole< 
ridge  *  describes  himself  as  having 
followed  in  his  political  Essays  in 
the  Morning  Post.  "  On  every  great 
occurrence  I  endeavoured  to  discover 
in  past  history  the  event  that  most 
nearly  resembled  it.  I  procured, 
whenever  it  was  possible,  the  con- 
temporary historians,  memorialists, 
and  pamphleteers.  Then  fairly  sub- 
tracting the  points  of  difference  from 
those  of  likeness,  as  the  balance 
favoured  the  former  or  the  latter,  I 
conjectured  that  the  result  would  be 
the  same  or  different.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  series  of  essays  en- 
titled *A  Comparison  of  France  under 
Napoleon  with  Rome  under  the  first 
Caesars,'  and  in  those  which  followed, 
'  on  the  probable  final  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.'  The  same  plan  I 
pursued  at  the  oommencement  of  the 
^>anish  Revolution,  and  with  the 
same  success,  taking  the  war  of  the 
United  Provinces  with  Philip  II.  as 
the  groundwork  of  the  Gcmparison." 
In  this  inquiry  he  no  doubt  employed 
the  Mieti9K>d  of  Residues,  for,  in 
"  subtracting  the  points  of  difference 
from  those  of  likeness,"  he  doubtless 
weighed,  and  did  not  content  himself 
with  numbering,  them :  he  doubtless 
took  those  points  of  agreement  only 
which  he  presumed  from  their  own 
nature  to  be  capable  of  influencing 
the  effect^  and,  allowing  for  that  in- 
fluence, concluded  that  the  remainder 
of  the  result  would  be  referable  to 
the  points  of  difference. 

Whatever  may  be  the  efficacy  of 
this  method,  it  Is,  as  we  long  ago  re- 
marked, not  a  method  of  pure  obser- 
vation aod  experiment ;  it  oondudea, 
not  from  a  comparison  of  instances, 
but  fr<nn  the  comparison  of  an  in- 
stance with  the  result  of  a  previous 
deduction.  Applied  to  social  pheno- 
mena, it  presupposes  that  the  causes 
from  which  part  of  the  effect  pro- 
ceeded are  already  known ;  and  as 

*  Biograpkia  LUeraria,  i.  a  14. 
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we  have  shown  that  these  cannot 
have  been  known  by  specific  experi- 
ence, they  must  have  been  learnt  by 
deduction  from  principles  of  human 
nature,  experience  being  called  in 
only  as  a  supplementary  resource,  to 
determine  the  causes  which  produced 
an  unexplained  residue.  But  if  the 
principles  of  human  nature  may  be 
had  recourse  to  for  the  establishment 
of  some  political  truths,  they  may  for 
all.  If  it  be  admissible  to  say,  Eng- 
land must  have  prospered  by  reason 
of  the  prohibitory  system,  because 
after  allowing  for  all  the  other  ten- 
dencies which  have  been  operating, 
there  is  a  portion  of  prosperity  still 
to  be  aecouiifced  for ;  it  must  be  ad- 
missible to  go  to  the  same  source  for 
the  effect  of  the  prohibitory  system, 
and  examine  what  account  the  laws 
of  human  motives  and  actions  will 
enable  us  to  give  of  Us  tendencies. 
Nor,  in  fact,  will  the  experimental 
argument  amount  to  anything,  ex- 
cept in  verification  of  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  those  general  laws.  For 
we  may  subtract  the  effect  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  causes,  but  we 
shall  never  succeed  in  subtracting 
the  effect  of  all  causes  except  one; 
while  it  would  be  a  curious  instance 
of  the  dangers  of  too  much  caution, 
if,  to  avoid  depending  on  d  priori 
reasoning  concerning  the  effect  of  a 
single  cause,  we  should  oblige  our- 
selves to  depend  on  as  many  separate 
d  priori  reasonings  as  there  are  causes 
operating  concurrently  with  that  par- 
ticular cause  in  some  given  instance. 
We  have  now  sufficiently  charac- 
terised the  gross  misconception  of 
the  mode  of  investigation  proper  to 
political  phenomena,  which  I  have 
termed  the  Chemi<»l  Method.  So 
lengthened  a  discussion  would  not 
have  been  necessary  if  the  claim  to 
decide  authoritatively  on  political 
doctrines  were  confined  to  persons 
who  had  competently  studied  any 
one  of  the  higher  departments  of  phy- 
sical science.  But  since  the  genera- 
lity of  those  who  reason  on  political 
subjects,  satisfactorily  to  themselves 


and  to  a  more  or  less  numerous  body 
of  admirers,  know  nothing  whatever 
of  the  methods  of  physical  investiga- 
tion beyond  a  few  precepts  which 
they  continue  to  parrot  after  Baoon, 
being  entirely  unaware  that  Bacon's 
conception  of  scientific  inquiry  has 
done  its  work,  and  that  science  has 
now  advanced  into  a  higher  stage, 
there  are  probably  many  to  whom 
such  remarks  as  the  foregoing  may 
still  be  useful.  In  an  age  in  which 
chemistry  itself,  when  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  more  complex  chemical 
sequences,  those  of  the  animal,  or  even 
the  vegetable  organism,  has  found 
it  necessary  to  become,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming,  a  Deductive 
Science,  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended 
that  any  person  of  scientific  habits, 
who  has  kept  pace  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
can  be  in  danger  of  applying  the  me- 
thods of  elementary  chemistry  to  ex- 
plore the  sequences  of  the  most  com- 
plex order  of  phenomena  in  existence. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THE  OEOMETBIO^  OB  ABSTBACT 
METHOD. 

§  I.  The  misconception  discussed 
in  the  preceding  chapter  is,  as  we  said, 
chiefly  committed  by  persons  not  much 
accustomed  to  scientific  investigation : 
practitioners  in  politics,  who  rather 
employ  the  commonplaces  of  philo- 
sophy to  justify  their  practice,  than 
seek  to  guide  their  practice  by  philo- 
sophic principles  :  or  imperfectly  edu- 
cated persons,  who,  in  ignorance  of 
the  careful  selection  and  elaborate 
comparison  of  instances  required  for 
the  formation  of  a  sound  tiieoiy,  at- 
tempt to  found  one  upon  a  few  coin- 
cidences which  they  have  casually 
noticed. 

The  erroneous  method  of  which  we 
are  now  to  treat,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
peculiar  to  thinking  and  studious 
minds.  It  never  could  have  suggested 
itself  but  to  personsof  some  familiarity 


with  tbenatare  of  scientific  research  ; 
who, — being  aware  of  the  impoani- 
bility  of  establishing,  by  casual  obser- 
vation or  direct  experimeDtation,  a 
tnie  theory  of  aequenoea  bo  complex 
u  are  thuse  of  the  social  phenomena, 
—have  reCDiime  to  the  sunpler  Uwa 
which  are  immediatelj  operative  in 
e  pheaomena,  and  wluch  are  no 
other  than  the  laws  of  the  nature  of 
the  human  beings  therein  concerned. 
These  thinkers  peroeive  (what  the 
partisans  of  the  chemical  or  eiperi- 
mentol  theory  do  not)  that  the  science 
[Qust  necesaarilf  be  deduo- 
t,  from  an  inHufficient  con- 
udeiation  of  the  epeoifia  nature  of  the 
subject-matter,  ^and  often  because 
''  'entific  education  having 

stopped  short  in  too  early  a  sta^) 
geometry  stands  in  their  minds  as  the 
type  of  all  deductive  scienoe, — it  is  to 
geometry,  rather  than  to  astronomy 
and  natural  philosophy,  that  they  un- 
iciously  aBsimilate  the  deductivi 
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other,  partly  or  altogether, 


Among  the  differences  between 
geometry  (a  science  of  co-eiiatent 
facta,  altogether  independent  of  the 
laws  of  the  succession  of  phenomeDa) 
and  thuse  physical  Sciences  o(  Causa- 
tion which  have  been  rendered  deduc- 
I,  the  following  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous :  That  geometry  affords 
no  room  for  what  so  constantly  oocurs 
in  mechanics  and  its  applications,  the 
case  of  conflicting  forces ;  of  causes 
which  counteroct  or  modify  one  an- 
other. In  mechanics  we  continually 
1  two  or  more  moving  forces  pro- 
ing,  not  motion,  bot  rest  i  or 
^ion  in  a  different  direction  from 
that  which  would  have  been  produced 
by  either  of  the  generating  forced  It 
is  true  that  the  effect  of  the  joint 
forces  is  the  same  when  they  act 
simultaneously,  as  it  they  had  aoted 
e  after  another,  or  by  turns  ;  and 
is  in  this  that  the  difference  between 
^hanioal  and  chemical  law  consista, 
But  still  the  effects,  whether  produced 
by  successive  or  by  simultaneous  ac- 
tion, do,  wholly  or  in  part,  cancel  one 
another  :  what  the  one  force  does  the 
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geometry.  The  result  which  follows 
from  one  geometrical  principle  bas 
nothing  that  conflicts  with  the  result 
which  follovra  from  another.  What 
is  proved  true  from  one  geometrical 
theorem,  what  would  be  true  if  no 
other  geometrical  principles  existed, 
cannot  be  altered  and  m 
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rical  prindple.  What  is  once  proved 
true  is  true  in  oil  oases,  wliatever  sup- 
position may  be  made  in  regard  to  any 
other  matter. 

Now  a  conception,  similar  to  this 
last,  woold  appear  to  have  been 
formed  of  the  social  sctenoe.  in  the 
minds  of  the  earlier  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  cultivate  it  by  a  deduc- 
tive method.  Mechanics  would  be  a, 
science  very  aimilar  to  geometry  il 
eveiy  motion  resulted  from  one  foros 
alone,  and  not  from  a  conflict  of  forces. 
In  the  geometrical  theory  of  society, 
it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  this  is 
really  the  case  with  the  social  pheuo- 
mena  :  that  each  of  them  results  al- 
ways from  onlj-  one  force,  one  single 
property  of  human  nature. 

reached,  it  cannot  be  neceasaiy  to  say 
anything  either  in  proof  or  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  assertion  that  such  is  not 
the  true  character  of  the  social  pheno- 
mena. There  is  not,  among  these 
most  complex  and  (for  that  reason) 
most  modifiable  of  all  phenomena,  any 
one  over  which  innumerable  forces  do 
not  eienase  influBDce ;  which  does 
not  depend  on  a  conjnnetion  of  very 
many  causes.  We  have  not,  there- 
fore, to  prove  the  notion  in  qoestioD 
to  be  an  error,  but  to  prove  tbat  the 
error  has  been  enmmiCted ;  that  M 
mistaken  a  conception  of  tbe  mode  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  society  are 
produced    has   actually  been   ascer- 
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thsm  this  e 
aud  is  the 
mental  misconosption,  of  which  we 
lutve  alread;  taken  some  noUoe,  and 
vhich  will  be  further  treated  of  before 
ve  RoncJude.  I  ipeak  of  thote  who 
deduct)  political  oonclusionn  not  from 
laws  of  nature^  not  from  aei|ueiicee  of 
pfaeunnenB,  real  or  imaginary,  bat 
from  iiabending  practical  nuudioB. 
Such,  for  exan^le,  are  all  who  found 
their  theory  of  politicB  on  what  it 
called  abetract  right,  that  is  to  uy, 
on  uniTeisal  precept« ;  a  prttension  of 
which  wa  have  ^ready  noticed  the 
uhimerical  natnre.  Sacb,  inlikemui- 
nsr,  are  these  who  make  the  aSBump- 
tioB  of  a  Bociol  conlraat,  or  any  other 
kind  of  origins]  oblation,  and  apply 
it  to  particular  caaea  by  mere  inter- 
pretation. But  in  this  the  funda- 
mental error  i«  the  attempt  t»  treat  an 
art  like  a  sirience,  and  to  have  a  de- 
dnotive  lut ;  the  irratiooility  of  which 
will  be  sliowB  in  a  future  chapter.  It 
will  be  proper  to  take  our  sxemplifica- 
tioa  of  the  geometrical  theory  from 
those  thinkers  who  have  aroided  this 
additional  error,  and  who  entertain,  an 
far,  a  juster  idea  of  the  nature  of  poli- 
tical inquiry. 

We  may  cite,  in  the  first  inatanoe, 
those  who  araunie  as  the  principle  of 
tlieir  politiod  philosophy  tbat  govem- 
mont  ia  founded  on  foar ;  that  the 
dread,  of  each  other  is  the  one  motive 
by  wbiob  human  beings  ware  origin- 
ally brought  into  a  state  of  Booisty, 
and  are  atill  held  in  it.  Some  of  the 
earlier  sdentiGo  inquirera  into  poUtica, 
in  particular  Hobbea,  asaumed  this 
proposition,  not  by  implicatioD,  but 
aiowedly,  aa  the  foundation  of  their 
doctrine,  and  attempted  to  build  a 
complete  philosophy  of  politics  there- 
upon. It  ia  true  taat  liobbes  did  not 
find  thia  one  maxim  sufficient  to  carry 
him  through  the  whole  of  hia  subject, 
hat  was  obliged  to  eke  it  out  by  the 
double  lopbism  of  on  original  oon- 
tract  I  call  this  a  double  suphism  : 
first,  as  paKSing  off  a  fiction  for  a  fact, 


niid,  secondly,  aoumii^  a  p 
priiunple'  or  precept  as  the  tiaais  of  • 
theory  t  whidi  ia  a  petilia  prineipil. 
since  (as  we  noticed  in  treating  of  that 
Fallacy)  eveiy  rule  of  conduct,  evini 
thou^  it  be  ao  binding  a  one  aa  tba 
obeerfanee  of  a  prumise,  must  rest  its 
own  foundations  on  the  theory  of  tba 
subject,  and  the  theory,  therefore,  can- 
not rtst  upon  it. 

§3.  Pasaingoverlcsa  important  in- 
stancea,  I  sh^  come  at  once  to  the 
meet  remarkable  eiample  aifbrded  by 
our  own  times  of  the  geometrical  me- 
thod in  politics  ;  emanating  f  rvm  per- 
sons who  are  well  aware  of  the  di»- 
tinction  tietween  science  and  art  ;  who 
knew  tliat  rulee  of  conduct  muat  fol- 
low, not  precede,  the  sscertainment  uf 
laws  of  natare,  and  that  the  Utter, 
not  the  former,  is  the  legitimate  field 
tor  the  application  of  the  deductiva 
method.  I  alluds  to  the  intercst- 
phiiosopby  of  the  Bentham  school. 

The  profound  and  original  thinkers 
who  are  commonly  knovm  nnder  thia 
description,  founiled  their  general 
thaory  of  govemmieDt  on  omt  oux^iR- 
henaive  premise,  namely,  that  nun's 
actions  are  always  determined  by  tbeir 
ioteresta.     Tliere  is  an  ambignity  in 

philoaophera,  especially  Bentbam,  gare 
the  name  of  an  intenst  to  anything 
which  a  person  likes,  the  propoaition 
may  he  undoiatood  to  mean  only  Una, 
that  men's  actiona  are  always  deter- 
mined by  their  wtihes.  In  thia  sense, 
bowefer,  it  woold  not  benr  out  any  of 
the  conaequeneea  whifdi  these  writer* 
drew  from  it ;  and  the  word,  there- 
fore, in  their  political  reasonings,  most 
be  understood  to  mean  (whii£  ia  also 
the  explanation  they  themnlves,  on 
such  occaaiiaia,  gave  of  it)  what  il 
commonly  termed  private  or  worldly 
interest. 

Taking  the  doctrine,  then,  in  this 
sense,  an  objection  preaeut*  itsdf  in 
Imiiu  which  m^ht  be  deemed  a  fatal 
one,  namely,  that  soaweepiugapropoii- 
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their  actions  b^  their  worldly  interests. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  con- 
clusive an  objection  as  it  at  first  ap- 
pears ;  because  in  politics  we  are  for 
the  most  part  concerned  with  the  con- 
duct, not  of  individual  persons,  but 
either  of  a  series  of  persons  (as  a  suc- 
cession of  kings),  or  a  body  or  mass 
of  persons,  as  a  nation,  an  aristocracy, 
or  a  representative  assembly.  And 
whatever  is  true  of  a  large  majority 
of  mankind,  may  without  much  error 
be  taken  for  true  of  any  succession  of 
persons,  considered  as  a  whole,  or  of 
any  collection  of  persons  in  which  ihe 
act  of  the  majority  becomes  the  act  of 
the  whole  body.  Although,  therefore, 
the  maxim  is  sometimes  expressed  in  a 
manner  unnecessarily  paradoxical,  the 
consequences  drawn  from  it  will  hold 
equally  good  if  the  assertion  be  limited 
as  follows  :  Any  succession  oi  persons, 
or  the  majority  of  any  body  of  per- 
sons, will  be  governed  in  the  bulk  of 
their  conduct  by  their  personal  inte- 
rests. We  are  bound  to  allow  to  this 
school  of  thinkers  the  benefit  of  this 
more  rational  statement  of  their  funda- 
mental maxim,  which  is  also  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  explanations  which, 
when  considered  to  be  called  for,  have 
been  given  by  themselves. 

The  theory  goes  on  to  infer,  quite 
correctly,  that  if  the  actions  of  man- 
kind are  determined  in  the  main  by 
their  selfish  interests,  the  only  rulers 
who  will  govern  according  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  governed  are  those  whose 
selfish  interests  are  in  accordMice  with 
it  And  to  this  is  added  a  third  pro- 
position, namely,  that  no  rulers  have 
their  selfish  interest  identical  with 
that  of  the  governed,  unless  it  be  ren- 
dered so  by  accountability,  that  is,  by 
dependence  on  the  will  of  the  governed. 
In  other  words  (and  as  the  result  o( 
the  whole),  that  the  desire  of  retain- 
ing or  the  fear  of  losing  their  power, 
and  whatever  is  thereon  consequent, 
is  the  sole  motive  which  can  be  relied 
on  for  producing  on  the  part  of  rulers 
a  course  of  conduct  in  accordance  with 
the  general  interest. 

We  have  thus  a  fundamental  theo- 


rem of  political  science,  consisting  of 
three  syllogisms,  and  depending  chiefly 
on  two  general  premises,  in  each  of 
which  a  certain  effect  is  considered  as 
determined  only  by  one  cause,  not  by 
a  concurrence  of  causes.  In  the  one, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  actions  of  ave- 
rage rulers  are  determined  solely  by 
self-interest ;  in  the  other,  that  the 
sense  of  identity  of  interest  with  the 
governed,  is  protluced  and  producible 
by  no  other  cause  than  responsibility. 

Neither  of  these  propositions  is  by 
any  means  true  ;  the  last  is  extremely 
wide  of  the  truth. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  actions  even 
of  average  rulers  are  wholly,  or  any- 
thing approaching  to  wholly,  deter- 
mined by  their  personal  interest,  or 
even  by  their  own  opinion  of  their 
personal  interest.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  influence  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or 
feelings  of  philanthropy,  motives  never 
to  be  mainly  relied  on,  though  (except 
in  countries  or  during  periods  of  great 
moral  debasement)  they  influence  al- 
most all  rulers  in  some  degree,  and 
some  rulers  in  a  very  great  degree. 
But  I  insist  only  on  what  is  true  of 
all  rulers,  viz.  that  the  character  and 
course  of  their  actions  is  largely  in- 
fluenced (independently  of  personal 
calculation)  by  the  habitual  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  the  general  mod^s 
of  thinking  and  acting,  which  prevail 
throughout  the  community  of  which 
they  are  members,  as  well  as  by  the 
feelings,  habits  and  modes  of  thought 
which  characterise  the  particular  class 
in  that  community  to  which  they 
themselves  belong.  And  no  one  wiU 
understand  or  be  able  to  decipher 
their  system  of  conduct  who  does  nctt 
take  fdl  these  things  into  account. 
They  are  also  much  influenced  by  tbe 
maxims  and  traditions  which  have 
descended  to  them  from  other  rulers, 
their  predecessors ;  which  maxims 
and  traditions  have  been  known  to 
retain  an  ascendancy  during  long 
periods,  even  in  opposition  to  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  the  rulers  for  the 
time  being.  I  put  aside  the  influence 
of  other  lees  general  causes.  Although, 
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therefore,  the  private  interests  of  the 
rulers  or  of  the  ruling  class  is  a  very 
powerful  force,  constantly  in  action, 
and  exercising  the  most  important 
influence  upon  their  conduct,  there 
is  also  in  what  they  do  a  large  por- 
tion which  that  private  interest  by 
no  means  affords  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of ;  and  even  the  particulars 
which  constitute  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  their  government  are  in  some, 
and  no  small  degree,  influenced  by 
those  among  the  circumstances  act- 
ing upon  them,  which  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  be  included  in  the  term 
self-interest. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  proposi- 
tion, that  responsibility  to  the  governed 
is  the  only  cause  capable  of  producing 
in  the  rulers  a  sense  of  identity  of  in- 
terest with  the  community ;  this  is 
still  less  admissible  as  an  universal 
truth,  than  even  the  former.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  perfect  identity  of  in- 
terest, which  is  an  impracticable  chi- 
mera, which,  most  assuredly,  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  does  not  give.  I 
speak  of  identity  in  essentials ;  and 
the  essentials  are  different  at  different 
places  and  times.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  which  those  things 
which  it  is  most  for  the  general  in- 
terest that  the  rulers  should  do,  are 
also  those  which  they  are  prompted  to 
do  by  their  strongest  personal  interest, 
the  consolidation  of  their  power.  The 
suppression,  for  instance,  of  anarchy 
and  resistance  to  law, — the  complete 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  the 
central  government,  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety like  that  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages,  — is  one  of  the  strongest  interests 
of  the  people,  and  also  of  the  rulers 
simply  because  they  are  the  rulers  : 
and  responsibility  on  their  part  could 
not  strengthen,  though  in  many  con- 
ceivable ways  it  might  weaken,  the 
motives  prompting  them  to  pursue  this 
object.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  many 
other  monarchs  who  might  be  named, 
the  sense  of  identity  of  interest  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  was  probably  stronger 


than  it  usually  is  in  responsible  gov- 
ernments :  everything  that  the  people 
had  most  at  heart,  the  monarch  had 
at  heart  too.  Had  Peter  the  6reat» 
or  the  rugged  savages  whom  he  began 
to  civilise,  the  truest  inclination  to- 
wards the  things  which  were  for  the 
real  interest  of  those  savages  ? 

I  am  not  here  attempting  to  esta- 
blish a  theory  of  government,  and  am 
not  called  upon  to  determine  the  pro- 
portional weight  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  circumstances  which  this 
school  of  geometrical  politicians  left 
out  of  their  system,  and  those  which 
they  took  into  it.  I  am  only  concerned 
to  show  that  their  method  was  un- 
scientific ;  not  to  measure  the  amount 
of  error  which  may  have  affected  their 
practical  conclusions. 

It  is  but  justice  to  them,  however, 
to  remark  that  their  mistake  was  not 
80  much  one  of  substance  as  of  form ; 
and  consisted  in  presenting  in  a  sys- 
tematic shape,  and  as  the  scientific 
treatment  of  a  great  philosophical 
question,  what  should  have  passed  for 
that  which  it  really  was,  the  mere 
polemics  of  the  day.  Although  the 
actions  of  rulers  are  by  no  means 
wholly  determined  by  their  selfish 
interests,  it  is  chiefly  as  a  security 
against  those  selfish  interests  that 
constitutional  checks  are  required ; 
and  for  that  purpose  such  checks,  in 
England  and  the  other  nations  of 
modem  Europe,  can  in  no  manner  be 
dispensed  with.  It  is  likewise  true, 
that  in  these  same  nations,  and  in  the 
present  age,  responsibility  to  the  gov- 
erned is  the  only  means  practically 
available  to  create  a  feeling  qf  identity 
of  interest,  in  the  cases,  and  on  the 
points,  where  that  feeling  doea  not 
sufficiently  exist.  To  all  this,  and  to 
the  arguments  which  may  be  founded 
on  it  in  favour  of  measures  for  the 
correction  of  our  representative  sys- 
tem, I  have  nothing  to  object ;  but  I 
confess  my  regret,  that  the  small 
though  highly  important  portion  of 
the  philosophy  of  government,  which 
was  wanted  for  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  serving  the  cause  of  parlia- 
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mentary  refomii  should  have  been 
held  forth  by  thinkers  of  such  emi- 
nence as  a  complete  theory. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  possible, 
nor  is  it  true  in  point  of  fact,  that 
these  philosophers  regarded  the  few 
premises  of  their  theory  as  including 
all  that  is  required  for  explaining 
social  phenomena,  or  for  determining 
the  choice  of  forms  of  government  and 
measures  of  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration. They  were  too  highly  in- 
structed, of  too  comprehensive  intel- 
lect, and  some  of  them  of  too  sober 
and  practical  a  character,  for  such  an 
error.  They  would  have  applied,  and 
did  apply,  their  principles  with  in- 
numerable allowances.  But  it  is  not 
allowances  that  are  wanted.  There 
is  little  chance  of  making  due  amends 
in  the  superstructure  of  a  theory  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  breadth  in  its 
foundations.  It  is  unphilosophical  to 
construct  a  science  out  of  a  few  of  the 
agencies  by  which  the  phenomena  are 
determined,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
routine  of  practice  or  the  sagacity  of 
conjecture.  We  either  ought  not  to 
pretend  to  scientific  forms,  or  we  ought 
to  study  all  the  determining  agencies 
equally,  and  endeavour,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done,  to  include  all  of  them 
within  the  pale  of  the  science  ;  else 
we  shall  inf sdlibly  bestow  a  dispropor- 
tionate attention  upon  those  which 
our  theory  takes  into  account,  while 
we  misestimate  the  rest,  and  probably 
underrate  their  importance.  That  the 
deductions  should  be  from  the  whole 
and  not  from  a  part  only  of  the  laws 
of  nature  that  are  concerned,  would 
be  desirable  even  if  those  omitted  were 
so  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
others,  that  they  might,  for  most  pur- 
poses and  on  most  occasions,  be  left 
out  of  the  account.  But  this  is  far 
indeed  from  being  true  in  the  social 
science.  The  phenomena  of  society 
do  not  depend,  in  essentials,  on  some 
one  agency  or  law  of  human  nature, 
with  only  inconsiderable  modifications 
from  others.  The  whole  of  the  quali- 
ties of  human  nature  influence  those 
phenomena,  and  there  is  not  one  which 


influences  them  in  a  small  degree. 
There  is  not  one,  the  removal  or  any 
great  alteration  of  which  would  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  whole  aspect  of  so- 
ciety, and  change  more  or  less  the  se- 
quences of  social  phenomena  generally. 
The  theory  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  these  remarks  is,  in  this 
country  at  least,  the  principal  cotem- 
porary  example  of  what  I  have  styled 
the  geometrical  method  of  philosophis- 
ing in  the  social  science  ;  and  our  exa- 
mination of  it  has,  for  this  reason, 
been  more  detailed  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  suitable  to  a  work 
like  the  present.  Having  now  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  the  two  erroneous 
methods,  we  shall  pass  without  further 
preliminary  to  the  true  method ;  that 
which  proceeds  (conformably  to  the 
practice  of  the  more  complex  physical 
sciences)  deductively  indeed,  but  by 
deduction  from  many,  not  from  one 
or  a  very  few,  original  premises ;  con- 
sidering each  effect  as  (what  it  really 
is)  an  aggregate  result  of  many  causes, 
operating  sometimes  through  the  same, 
sometimes  through  different  mental 
agencies,  or  laws  of  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  FHTSIOAL,   OB  CONORETB 
DEDUCTIVE  METHOD. 

§  I.  After  what  has  been  said  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
into  social  phenomena,  the  genersJ 
character  of  the  method  proper  to 
that  inquiry  is  sufficiently  evident, 
and  needs  only  to  be  recapitulated, 
not  proved.  However  complex  the 
phenomena,  all  their  sequences  and 
co-existences  result  from  the  laws  of 
the  separate  elements.  The  effect 
produced,  in  social  phenomena,  by 
any  complex  set  of  circumstances, 
amounts  precisely  to  the  sum  of  the 
effects  of  the  circumstances  taken 
singly ;  and  the  complexity  does  not 
arise  from  the  number  of  the  laws 
themselves,  which  is  not  remarkably 
great,    but    from  the    extraordinary 
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number  and  variety  of  the  data  or 
elements — of  the  agents  which,  in 
obedience  to  that  small  nnmber  of 
laws,  co-operate  towards  the  effect. 
The  Social  Science,  therefore,  (which, 
by  a  convenient  barbarism,  has  been 
termed  Sociology,)  is  a  deductive 
science ;  not,  indeed,  after  the  model 
of  geometry,  but  after  that  of  the 
more  complex  physical  sciences.  It 
infers  the  law  of  each  effect  from  the 
laws  of  causation  on  which  that  effect 
depends  ;  not,  however,  from  the  law 
merely  of  one  cause,  as  in  the  geome- 
trical method  ;  .but  by  considering  all 
the  causes  which  conjunctly  influence 
the  effect,  and  compounding  their  laws 
with  one  another.  Its  method,  in 
short,  is  the  Concrete  Deductive  Me- 
thod; that  of  which  astronomy  fur- 
nishes the  most  perfect,  natural  philo- 
sophy a  somewhat  less  perfect  example, 
and  the  employment  of  which,  with 
the  adaptations  and  precautions  re- 
quired by  the  subject,  ia  beginning  to 
regenerate  physiology. 

Nor  does  it  admit  of  doubt  that 
similar  adaptations  and  precautions 
are  indispensable  in  sociology.  In 
applying  to  that  most  complex  of  all 
studies  what  is  demonstrably  the  sole 
method  capable  of  throwing  the  light 
of  science  even  upon  phenomena  of  a 
far  inferior  degree  of  complication, 
we  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  same 
superior  complexity  which  renders  the 
instnmient  of  deduction  more  neces- 
sary, renders  it  also  more  precarious  ; 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet,  by 
appropriate  contrivances,  this  increase 
of  difficulty. 

The  actions  and  feelings  of  human 
beings  in  the  social  state  are,  no 
doubt,  entirely  governed  by  psycho- 
logical and  ethological  laws ;  what- 
ever influence  any  cause  exercises 
upon  the  social  phenomena,  it  exer- 
cises through  those  laws.  Supposing, 
therefore,  the  laws  of  human  actions 
and  feelings  to  be  sufficiently  known, 
there  is  no  extraordinary  difficulty  in 
determining  from  those  laws  the  na- 
ture of  the  social  effects  which  any 
given  cause  tends  to  produce.     But 


when  the  question  is  that  of  coui« 
pounding  several  tendencies  tc^ther, 
and  computing  the  aggregate  result 
of  many  co-existent  causes  ;  and  espe- 
cially when,  by  attempting  to  precUct 
what  will  actually  occur  in  a  given 
case,  we  incur  the  obligation  of  esti- 
mating and  compounding  the  influ- 
ences of  all  the  cau&es  which  happen 
to  exist  in  that  case ;  we  attempt  a 
task  to  proceed  far  in  which  surpasses 
the  compass  of  the  human  faculties. 

If  all  the  resources  oi  science  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  calculate 
a  priorif  with  complete  predsion,  the 
mutual  action  of  three  bodies  gravi- 
tating towards  one  another ;  it  may 
be  judged  with  what  prospect  of  suc- 
cess we  should  endeavour  to  calculate 
the  result  of  the  conflicting  tendendes 
which  are  acting  in  a  thousand  diffe- 
rent directions  and  promoting  a  thou- 
sand different  changes  at  a  given  in- 
stont  in  a  given  society :  although 
we  might  and  ought  to  be  able,  from 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  to  distin- 
guish correctly  enough  the  tendencies 
themselves,  so  far  as  they  depend  on 
causes  accessilde  to  our  observation  ; 
and  to  determine  the  direction  which 
each  of  them,  if  acting  alone,  would 
impress  upon  society,  as  well  as,  in  a 
general  way  at  least,  to  pronounce 
that  some  of  these  tendencies  are 
more  powerful  than  others. 

But,  without  dissembling  the  ne- 
cessary imperfections  of  the  d  priori 
method  when  applied  to  such  a  sub- 
ject, neither  ought  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  exaggerate  them.  The  same 
objections  which  apply  to  the  Method 
of  Deduction  in  this  its  most  difficult 
employment,  apply  to  it,  as  we  for- 
merly showed,*  in  its  easiest;  and 
would  even  there  have  been  insuper- 
able, if  there  had  not  existed,  as  was 
then  fully  explained,  an  appropriate 
remedy.  This  remedy  consists  in  the 
process  which,  under  the  name  of 
Verification,  we  have  characterised 
as  the  third  essential  constituent  part 
of  the  Deductive  Method ;  that  of 
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collating  the  conclusions  of  the  ratio- 
cination either  with  the  concrete  phe- 
nomena themselves,  or,  when  such 
are  obtainable,  with  their  empirical 
laws  The  ground  of  confidence  in 
any  concrete  deductive  science  is  not 
the  d  prioj'i  reasoning  itself,  but  the 
accordance  between  its  results  and 
those  of  observation  d  posteriori. 
Either  of  these  processes,  apart  from 
the  other,  diminishes  in  value  as  the 
subject  increases  in  complication,  and 
this  in  so  rapid  a  ratio  as  soon  to  be- 
come entirely  worthless  ;  but  the  re- 
liance to  be  placed  in  the  concurrence 
of  the  two  sorts  of  evidence  not  only 
does  not  diminish  in  anything  like 
the  same  proportion,  but  is  not  neces- 
sarily much  diminished  at  all.  No- 
thing more  results  than  a  disturbance 
in  the  order  of  precedency  of  'the  two 
processes,  sometimes  amounting  to  its 
actual  inversion  :  insomuch  that,  in- 
stead of  deducing  our  conclusions  by 
reasoning,  and  verifying  them  by  ob- 
servation, we  in  some  cases  begin  by 
obtaining  them  provisionally  from 
specific  experience,  and  afterwards 
connect  them  with  the  principles  of 
human  nature  by  d  priori  reasonings, 
which  reasonings  are  thus  a  real  Veri- 
fication. 

The  only  thinker  who,  with  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  scientific  me- 
thods in  general,  has  attempted  to 
characterise  the  Method  of  Sociology, 
M.  Comte,  considers  this  inverse 
order  as  inseparably  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  sociological  speculation. 
He  looks  upon  the  social  science  as 
essentially  consisting  of  generalisa- 
tions from  history,  verified,  not  origi- 
nally suggested,  by  deduction  from 
the  laws  of  human  nature.  Though 
there  is  a  truth  contained  in  this 
opinion,  of  which  I  shall  presently 
endeavour  to  show  the  importance,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  this  truth  is 
enunciated  in  too  unlimited  a  manner, 
and  that  there  is  considerable  scope 
in  sociological  inquiry  for  the  direct, 
as  well  as  for  the  inverse.  Deductive 
Method. 

It  will,  in  fact,  be  shown  in  the 


next  chapter,  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
sociological  inquiries  to  which,  from 
their  prodigious  complication,  the 
method  of  direct  deduction  is  alto-' 
gether  inapplicable,  while  by  a  happy 
compensation  it  is  precisely  in  these 
cases  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  the 
best  empirical  laws :  to  these  inquiries, 
therefore,  the  Inverse  Method  is  ex- 
clusively adapted.  But  there  are  also, 
as  will  presently  appear,  other  cases 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
from  direct  observation  anything 
worthy  the  name  of  an  empiricsd 
law ;  and  it  fortunately  happens  that 
these  are  the  very  cases  in  which  the 
Direct  Method  is  least  affected  by 
the  objection,  which  imdoubtedly  must 
always  affect  it  in  a  certain  degree. 

We  shall  begin,  then,  by  looking 
at  the  Social  Science  as  a  science  of 
direct  Deduction,  and  considering 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  it,  and 
under  what  limitations,  by  that  mode 
of  investigation.  We  shall,  then,  in 
a  separate  chapter,  examine  and  en- 
deavour to  characterise  the  inverse 
process. 

§  2.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Sociology,  considered  as  a  system 
of  deductions  d  priori,  cannot  be  a 
science  of  positive  predictions,  but 
only  of  tendencies.  We  may  be  able 
to  conclude,  from  the  laws  of  human 
nature  applied  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  given  state  of  society,  that  a 
particular  cause  will  operate  in  a 
certain  manner  unless  counteracted ; 
but  we  can  never  be  assured  to  what 
extent  or  amount  it  will  so  operate, 
or  affirm  with  certainty  that  it  will 
not  be  counteracted ;  because  we  can 
seldom  know,  even  approximately, 
all  the  agencies  which  may  co-exist 
with  it,  and  still  less  calculate  the 
collective  result  of  so  many  combined 
elements.  The  remark,  however,  must 
here  be  once  more  repeated,  that 
knowledge  insufficient  for  prediction 
may  be  most  valuable  for  guidance. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  wise  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  society,  no  more 
than  of  any  one's  private  oonoems, 
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that  we  should  be  able  to  foresee 
infallibly  the  results  of  what  we  do. 
We  most  seek  our  objects  by  means 
which  may  perhaps  be  defeated,  and 
take  precautions  against  dangers  which 
possibly  may  never  be  realised.  The 
aim  of  practical  politics  is  to  surround 
any  given  society  with  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  circumstances  of 
which  the  tendencies  are  beneficial, 
and  to  remove  or  counteract,  as  far 
as  practicable,  those  of  which  the 
tendencies  are  injurious.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  tendencies  only,  though 
without  the  power  of  accurately  pre- 
dicting their  conjunct  result,  gives  us 
to  a  considerable  extent  this  power. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that,  even  with  respect  to 
tendencies,  we  could  arrive  in  this 
manner  at  any  great  number  of  pro- 
positions which  will  be  true  in  all 
societies  without  exception.  Such  a 
supposition  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  eminently  modifiable  nature  of  the 
social  phenomena,  and  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  modified ;  circum- 
stances never  the  same,  or  even 
nearly  the  same,  in  two  different 
societies,  or  in  two  different  periods 
of  the  same  society.  This  would  not 
be  so  serious  an  obstacle  if,  though 
the  causes  acting  upon  society  in 
general  are  numerous,  those  which 
influence  any  one  feature  of  society 
were  limited  in  number ;  for  we 
might  then  insulate  any  particular 
social  phenomenon,  and  investigate 
its  laws  without  disturbance  from 
the  rest.  But  the  truth  is  the  very 
opposite  of  this.  Whatever  affects, 
in  an  appreciable  degree,  any  one 
element  of  the  social  state,  affects 
through  it  all  the  other  elements. 
The  mode  of  production  of  all  social 
phenomena  is  one  great  case  of  Inter- 
mixture of  Laws.  We  can  never 
either  understand  in  theory  or  com- 
mand in  practice  the  condition  of  a 
society  in  any  one  respect,  without 
taking  into  consideration  its  condi- 
tion in  all  other  respects.  Tliere  is 
no  social  >  phenomenon  which  is  not 


more  or  less  influenced  by  every 
other  part  of  the  condition  of  the 
same  society,  and  therefore  by  every 
cause  which  is  influencing  any  other 
of  the  contemporaneous  social  pheno- 
mena. There  is,  in  short,  what  phy- 
siologists term  a  consensus^  similsur  to 
that  existing  among  the  various  oi^ans 
and  functions  of  the  physical  frame 
of  man  and  the  more  perfect  animals, 
and  constituting  one  of  the  many  ana- 
logies which  have  rendered  universal 
such  expressions  as  the  **body  politic" 
and  **  body  naturaL"  It  follows  from 
this  consensus f  that  unless  two  societies 
could  be  alike  in  all  the  circumstances 
which  surround  and  influence  them, 
(which  would  imply  their  being  alike 
in  their  previous  history,)  no  portion 
whatever  of  the  phenomena  will,  un- 
less by  accident,  precisely  correspond ; 
no  one  cause  will  produce  exactly  the 
same  effects  in  both.  Every  cause, 
as  its  effect  spreads  through  society, 
comes  somewhere  in  contact  with 
different  sets  of  agencies,  and  thus 
has  its  effects  on  some  of  the  social 
phenomena  differently  modified ;  and 
these  differences,  by  their  reaction, 
produce  a  difference  even  in  those  of 
the  effects  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  same.  We  can  never, 
therefore,  affirm  with  certainty  that 
a  cause  which  has  a  particular  ten- 
dency in  one  people  or  in  one  age  will 
have  exactly  the  same  tendency  in 
another,  witibout  referring  back  to  our 
premises,  and  performing  over  again 
for  thC'  second  age  or  nation  that 
analysis  of  the  whole  of  its  influ- 
encing circumstances  which  we  bad 
already  performed  for  the  first.  The 
deductive  science  of  society  will  not 
lay  down  a  theorem,  aaserting  in  an 
universal  manner  the  effect  of  any 
cause ;  but  will  rather  teach  us  how 
to  frame  the  proper  theorem  for  the 
circumstances  of  any  given  case.  It 
will  not  give  the  laws  of  society  in 
general,  but  the  means  of  determin- 
ing the  phenomena  of  any  given 
society  from  the  particular  elements 
or  data  of  that  society. 
All  the  general  propositions  which 
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can  be  framed  by  the  deductive  science 
are,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  hypotheticaL  They  are 
grounded  on  some  supposititious  set 
of  circumstances,  and  declare  how 
some  given  cause  would  operate  in 
those  circumstances,  supposing  that 
no  others  were  combined  with  them. 
If  the  set  of  circumstances  supposed 
have  been  copied  from  those  of  any 
existing  society,  the  conclusions  will 
be  true  of  that  society,  provided,  and 
in  as  far  an,  the  effect  of  those  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  modified  by  others 
which  have  not  been  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. If  we  desire  a  nearer  approach 
to  concrete  truth,  we  can  only  aim  at 
it  by  taking,  or  endeavouring  to  take, 
a  greater  number  of  individualising 
circumstances  into  the  computation. 

Considering,  however,  in  how  ac- 
celerating a  ratio  the  uncertainty  of 
our  conclusions  increase  as  we  at- 
tempt to  take  the  effect  of  a  greater 
number  of  concurrent  causes  into  our 
calculations,  the  hypothetical  combi- 
nations of  circumstances  on  which  we 
construct  the  general  theorems  of  the 
science  cannot  be  made  very  complex 
without  so  rapidly  accumulating  a  lia- 
bility to  error  as  must  soon  deprive  our 
conclusionsof  all  value.  This modeof  in- 
quiry, considered  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing general  propositions,  must  there- 
fore, on  pain  of  frivolity,  be  limited 
to  those  classes  of  social  facts  which, 
though  influenced  like  the  rest  by  all 
sociological  agents,  are  imder  the  im- 
mediate influence,  principally  at  least, 
of  a  few  only. 

§  3.  Notwithstanding  the  universal 
consenstts  of  the  social  phenomena, 
whereby  nothing  which  takes  place  in 
any  part  of  the  operations  of  society  is 
without  its  share  of  influence  on  every 
other  part ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
paramount  ascendancy  which  the  gen- 
eral state  of  civilisation  and  social  pro- 
gress in  any  given  society  must  hence 
exercise  over  all  the  partial  and  sub- 
ordinate phenomena ;  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  different  species  of  social 
facts  are  in  the  main  dependent,  im- 


mediately and  in  the  first  resort,  on 
different  kinds  of  causes  ;  and  there- 
fore not  only  may  with  advantage, 
but  must,  be  studied  apart :  just  as  in 
the  natural  body  we  study  separately 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  each 
of  the  principal  organs  and  tissues, 
though  every  one  is  acted  upon  by 
the  state  of  aJl  the  others ;  and  though 
the  peculiar  constitution  and  general 
state  of  health  of  the  organism  co-ope- 
rates with,  and  often  preponderates 
over,  the  local  causes,  in  determining 
the  state  of  any  particular  organ. 

On  these  considerations  is  grounded 
the  existence  of  distinct  and  separate, 
though  not  independent,  branchesor  de- 
partments of  sociolc^ical  speculation. 

There  is,  for  example,  one  large 
class  of  social  phenomena  in  which  the 
immediately  determining  causes  are 
principally  those  which  act  through 
the  desire  of  wealth,  and  in  which 
the  psychological  law  mainly  con- 
cerned is  the  familiar  one  that  a 
greater  gain  is  preferred  to  a  smaller. 
I  mean,  of  course,  that  portion  of  the 
phenomena  of  society  which  emanates 
from  the  industrial  or  productive  ope- 
rations of  mankind,  and  from  those 
of  their  acts  through  which  the  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  those  indus- 
trial operations  take  place,  in  so  far 
as  not  effected  by  force  or  modified 
by  voluntary  gift.  By  reasoning  from 
that  one  law  of  human  nature,  and 
from  the  principal  outward  circum- 
stances (whether  universal  or  confined 
to  particular  states  of  society)  which 
operate  upon  the  himian  mind  through 
that  law,  we  may  be  enabled  to  ex- 
plain and  predict  this  portion  of  the 
phenomena  of  society,  so  far  as  they 
depend  on  that  class  of  circumstances 
only,  overlooking  the  influence  of  any 
other  of  the  circumstances  of  society, 
and  therefore  neither  tracing  back 
the  circumstances  which  we  do  take 
into  account  to  their  possible  origin 
in  some  other  facts  in  the  social  state, 
nor  making  allowance  for  the  manner 
in  which  any  of  those  other  circum- 
stances may  interfere  with  and  coun- 
teract or  modify  the  effect  of  the  for- 
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mer.  A  department  of  science  may 
thus  be  constmcted,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Political  Economy. 

The  motive  which  suggests  the 
separation  of  this  portion  of  the  social 
phenomena  from  the  rest,  and  the 
creation  of  a  distinct  branch  of  science 
relating  to  them,  is,  that  they  do 
mainly  depend,  at  least  in  the  first 
resort,  on  one  class  of  circumstances 
only ;  and  that  even  when  other  cir- 
cumstances interfere,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  effect  due  to  the  one  class 
of  circumstances  alone  is  a  sufficiently 
intricate  and  difficult  business  to  make 
it  expedient  to  perform  it  once  for  all, 
and  then  allow  for  the  effect  of  the 
modifying  circumstances ;  especially 
as  certain  fixed  combinations  of  the 
former  are  apt  to  recur  often,  in  con- 
junction with  ever-varying  circum- 
stances of  the  latter  class. 

Political  Economy,  as  I  have  said 
on  another  occasion,  concerns  itself 
only  with  "  such  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  social  state  as  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
It  makes  entire  abstraction  of  every 
other  hmnan  passion  or  motive,  ex- 
cept those  which  may  be  regarded  as 
perpetually  antagonising  principles  to 
the  desire  of  wealth,  namely,  aversion 
to  labour,  and  desire  of  the  present  en- 
joyment of  costly  indulgences.  These 
it  takes,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  its 
calculations,  because  these  do  not 
merely,  like  our  other  desires,  occa- 
sionally conflict  with  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  but  accompany  it  always  as  a 
drag  or  impediment,  and  are  therefore 
inseparably  mixed  up  in  the  considera- 
tion of  it.  Political  Economy  con- 
siders mankind  as  occupied  solely  in 
acquiring  and  consuming  wealth,  Ind 
aims  at  showing  what  is  the  course  of 
action  into  which  mankind,  living  in 
a  state  of  society,  would  be  impelled 
if  that  motive,  except  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  checked  by  the  two 
perpetual  counter- motives  above  ad- 
verted to,  were  absolute  ruler  of  all 
their  actions.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  desire,  it  shows  mankind  accu- 
mulating wealth,  and  employing  that 


wealth  in    the  production   of  other 
wealth  ;  sanctioning  by  mutual  agree- 
ment the  institution  of  property;  esta- 
blishing laws  to  prevent  individuals 
from  encroaching  upon  the  property 
of  others  by  force  or  fraud ;  adopting 
various   contrivances    for  increasing 
the  productiveness  of  their  labour  ; 
settling  the  division  of  the  produce 
by  agreement,  under  the  influence  of 
competition,  (competition  itself  being 
governed  by  certain  laws,  which  laws 
are  therefore  the  ultimate  regulators 
of  the  division  of  the  produce ;)  and  em- 
ploying certain  expedients  (as  money, 
credit,  &c.)  to  facilitate   the   distri- 
bution.    All  these  operations,  though 
many  of  them  are  really  the  result  of 
a  plurality  of  motives,  are  considered 
by  political  economy  as  flowing  solely 
from  the  desire  of  wealth.  The  science 
then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  laws 
which  govern  these  several  ox>erations, 
under  the  supposition  that  man  is  a 
being  who  is  determined,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  his  nature,  to  prefer  a  greater 
portion  of  wealth  to  a  smaller  in  all 
cases,   without  any  other  exception 
than  that   constituted    by  the   two 
counter-motives  already  specified ;  not 
that  any  political  economist  was  ever 
so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  mankind 
are  really  thus  constituted,  but  be- 
cause this  is  the  mode  in  which  science 
must  necessarily  proceed.     When  an 
effect  depends  on  a  concurrence  of 
causes,  these  causes  must  be  studied 
one  at  a  time,  and  their  laws  separately 
investigated,  if  we  wish,  through  the 
causes,  to  obtain  the  power  of  either 
predicting  or  controlling  the  effect; 
since  the  law  of  the  effect  is  com- 
pounded of  the  laws  of  all  the  causes 
which  determine  it.     The  law  of  the 
centripetal  and  that  of  the  projectile 
force  must  have  been  known  before 
the  motions  of  the  earth  and  planets 
could  be  explained  or  many  of  them 
predicted.    The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  conduct  of  man  in  society.     In 
order  to  judge  how  he  will  act  under 
the  variety  of  desires  and  aversions 
which  are  concurrently  operating  upon 
him,  we  must  know  how  he  would  act 
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.under  the  exclusive  influence  of  each 
one  in  particular.    There  is,  perhaps, 
no  action  of  a  man's  life  in  which  he 
is  neither  under  the  immediate  nor 
under  the  remote  influence  of  any  im- 
pulse but  the  mere  desire  of  wealth. 
With  respect  to  those  parts  of  human 
conduct  of  which  wealth  is  not  even 
the  principal  objects  to  these  political 
economy  does  not  pretend  that  its 
conclusions  are  applicable.     But  there 
are  also  certain  departments  of  human 
affairs    in  which  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  is  the  main  and  acknowledged 
end.     It  is  only  of  these  that  political 
economy  takes  notice.     The  manner 
in  which   it  necessarily  proceeds  is 
that  of  treating  the  main  and  ac- 
knowledged end  as  if  it  were  the  sole 
end ;  which,  of  all  hypotheses  equally 
simple,  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 
The  political  economist  inquires,  what 
are  ike  actions  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  this  desire,  if  within  the 
departments  in  qu£sti<m  it  were  un- 
impeded by  any  other.     In  this  way 
a  nearer  approximation  is  obtained 
than  would  otherwise  be  practicable 
to  the  real  order  of  human  affairs  in 
those  departments.     This  approxima- 
tion has  then  to  be  corrected  by  mak- 
ing proper  allowance  for  the  effects  of 
any  impulses  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion which  can  be  shown  to  intfsrfere 
with  the  result  in  anv  particular  ca  e. 
Only  in  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
cases  (such  as  the  important  one  of 
the  princi|de  of  population)  are  these 
corrections  interpolated  into  the  ex- 
positions of  political  economy  itself ; 
the  strictness  of  purely  scientific  ar- 
rangement being  thereby  somewhat 
departed  from,  for  the  sake  of  prac- 
tical utility.    So  far  as  it  is  known, 
or  may  be  presumed,  that  the  conduct 
of  mankind  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
is  under  the  collateral  influence  of 
any  other  of  the  properties  of  our 
nature  than  the  desire  of  obtaining 
the  greatest  quantity  of  wealth  with 
the  least  labour  %nd  self-denial,  the 
conclusions  of  political  economy  will 
so  far  fail  of  being  applicable  to  the  ex- 
planation or  prediction  of  real  events. 


imtil  they  are  modified  by  a  correct 
allowance  for  the  degree  of  influence 
exercised  by  the  other  cause."  * 

Extensive  and  important  practical 
guidance  may  be  derived,  in  any  given 
state  of  society,  from  general  proposi- 
tions such  as  those  above  indicated ; 
even  though  the  modifying  influence 
of  the  miscellaneous  causes  which  the 
theory  does  not  take  into  account,  as 
well  as  the  effect  of  the  general  social 
changes  in  progress,  be  provisionally 
overlooked.  And  thongfa  it  has  been 
a  very  common  error  of  political  eco- 
nomists to  draw  oondusions  from  the 
elements  of  one  state  of  society,  and 
apply  them  to  other  states  in  which 
many  of  the  dements  are  not  the 
same,  it  is  even  then  not  difficult, 
by  tracing  back  the  demonstrations, 
and  introdudng  the  new  premises  in 
their  proper  places,  to  make  the  same 
general  course  of  argument  which 
served  for  the  one  case  serve  for  the 
others  too. 

For  example,  it  has  been  greatly 
the  custom  of  English  politioal  econo- 
mists to  discuss  the  laws  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  produce  of  industry,  on 
a  supposition  which  is  scarcely  resdised 
anywhere  out  of  England  and  Scot- 
land) namely,  that  the  produce  Is 
**  shared  among  three  classes,  alto- 
gether distinct  from  one  another, 
labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords ; 
and  that  all  these  are  free  agents, 
permitted  in  law  and  in  fact  to  set 
upon  their  labour,  their  capital,  and 
thdr  land,  whatever  price  they  are 
able  to  get  for  it.  The  conclusions 
of  the  science,  being  all  adapted  to 
a  society  thus  constituted,  reqture  to 
be  revised  whfenever  they  are  applied 
to  any  other.  They  are  inapplicable 
where  the  only  capitalists  are  the 
landlords,  and  the  labourers  are  their 
property,  as  in  slave  countries.  They 
are  inapplicable  where  the  almost  uni- 
versal landlord  is  the  state,  as  in 
India.  They  are  inapplicable  where 
the  agricultural  labourer  is  generally 
the  owner  both  of  the  land  itself  and 

"*  Euayt  on  wnt  UnutiUd  Q^atitmt  qf 
Political  Swn&mift  p.  137-140. 
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of  the  capital,  as  frequently  in  France, 
or  of  the  capital  only,  as  in  Ireland." 
But  though  it  may  often  be  very  justly 
objected  to  the  existing  race  of  politi- 
cal economists  *'  that  they  attempt  to 
construct  a  permanent  fabric  out  of 
transitory  materials ;  that  they  take 
for  granted  the  immutability  of  ar- 
rangements of  society,  many  of  which 
are  in  their  nature  fluctuating  or  pro- 
gressive, and  enunciate,  with  as  little 
qualification  as  if  they  were  univer- 
sal and  absolute  truths,  propositions 
which  are  perhaps  applicable  to  no 
state  of  society  except  the  particular 
one  in  which  the  writer  happened  to 
live ; "  this  does  not  take  away  the 
value  of  the  propositions,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  society 
from  which  they  were  drawn.  And 
even  as  aj^licable  to  other  states  of 
society,  **  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  science  is  so  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory as  this  might  seem  to 
prove.  Though  many  of  its  conclu- 
sions are  only  locally  true,  its  method 
of  investigation  is  applicable  univer- 
sally ;  and  as  whoever  has  solved  a 
certain  number  of  algebraic  equations 
can  without  difficult  solve  all  others 
of  the  same  kind,  so  whoever  knows 
the  political  economy  of  England,  or 
even  of  Yorkshire,  knows  that  of  all 
nations,  actual  or  possible,  provided 
he  have  good  sense  enough  not  to 
expect  the  same  conclusion  to  issue 
from  varying  premises."  Whoever 
has  mastered  with  the  degree  of  pre- 
cision which  is  attainable  the  laws 
which,  under  free  competition,  deter- 
mine the  rent,  profits,  and  wages, 
received  by  landlords,  capitalists,  and 
labourers,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  three  classes  are  completely  sepa- 
rate, will  have  no  difiiculty  in  deter- 
mining the  very  different  laws  which 
regulate  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duce among  the  classes  interested  in 
it  in  any  of  the  states  of  cultivation 
and  landed  property  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  extract.* 

*  The  quotations  in  this  paragraph  aro 
from  a  paper  written  by  the  author,  and 
published  in  a  periodical  in  1834. 


§  4.  I  would  not  here  undertake  to 
decide  what  other  hypothetical  or 
abstract  sciences  similar  to  Political 
Economy  may  admit  of  being  carved 
out  of  the  general  body  of  the  social 
science ;  what  other  portions  of  the 
social  phenomena  are  m  a  sufficiently 
close  and  complete  dependence,  in  the 
first  resort,  on  a  peculiar  dass  of 
causes,  to  maice  it  convenient  to 
create  a  preliminary  science  of  those 
causes  :  postponing  the  consideration 
of  the  causes  which  act  through  them, 
or  in  concurrence  with  them,  to  a 
later  period  of  the  inquiry.  There  is^ 
however,  among  these  separate  depart- 
ments one  which  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  being  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  commanding  character 
than  any  of  the  other  branches  into 
which  the  social  science  may  admit 
of  being  divided.  Like  them,  it  is 
directly  conversant  with  the  causes 
of  only  one  class  of  social  facts,  but  a 
class  which  exercises,  immediately  or 
remotely,  a  paramount  influence  over 
the  rest.  I  allude  to  what  may  be 
termed  Political  Ethology,  or  the 
theory  of  the  causes  .which  determine 
the  type  of  character  belonging  to  a 
people  or  to  an  age.  Of  all  the  sub- 
ordinate branches  of  the  social  science, 
this  is  the  most  completely  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  causes  of  national  char- 
acter are  scarcely  at  all  understood, 
and  the  effect  of  institutions  or  social 
arrangements  upon  the  character  of 
the  people  is  generally  that  portion  of 
their  effects  which  is  least  attended 
to,  and  least  comprehended.  Nor  is 
this  wonderful  when  we  consider  the 
infant  state  of  the  Science  of  Ethology 
itself,  from  whence  the  laws  must  be 
drawn,  of  which  the  truths  of  political 
ethology  can  be  but  results  and  ex- 
emplifications. 

Yet  to  whoever  well  oonsidera  the 
matter,  it  must  appear  that  the  laws 
of  national  (or  collective)  character 
are  by  far  the  most  important  <da8a.of 
sociological  laws.  In  the  first  place, 
the  character  which  is  formed  by  any 
state  of  social  dicumstanoes  is  in 
itself    the  most    interesting    pheno^ 
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non  vihich  that  tbite  of  society  can 
poBsiblf  prcBBHt.  Seoondlj,  it  is  kIbo 
a  fact  which  enters  largely  into  the 
production  of  ti\  the  other  phenomena. 
And  Bbave  all,  the  character,  that  is, 
the  opinions,  feelingH,  and  habits  of 
the  people,  though  greatly  the  results 
of  the  state  of  society  which  precedes 
theED,  are  also  gnatl;  the  cauaea  of 
the  state  of  society  which  followft 
tbem ;  and  are  the  power  by  which 
all  those  of  the  circunutoncea  of 
society  which  are  artificiai^laws  and 
customs,  tor  instance — are  altogether 
moulded  :  ciintoms  evidently,  laws  no 
fesa  really,  either  by  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  public  Bentiment  upon  the 
ruling  powers,  or  by  the  effect  which 
the  state  of  national  opinion  and  feel- 
ing has  in  determining  the  form  of 
government,  and  shaping  tbe  char- 
acter of  the  governors. 

Aa  might  be  expected,  the  most 
imperfect  part  of  those  branches  of 
social  inquiry  which  have  been  culti- 
vated as  separate  sciences  is  the 
theory  of  the  maimer  in  which  their 
coDclusioDs  are  affected  by  ethologicol 
oiinsiderationa.  The  omiasioa  is  no 
defect  in  them  as  abstract  or  hypo- 
thetical sciences,  but  it  vitiates  them 
in  their  practical  application  as 
branches  of  a  oomprehensive  social 
science.  In  political  economy,  for 
instance,  empirical  laws  of  human 
nature  are  tacitly  assumed  by  English 
thinlcers,  which  are  calculated  only 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Among  other  things,  an  in- 
tensity of  competition  is  constantly 
supposed,  which,  as  ageneral  mercan- 
tile fact,  exists  in  do  country  in  the 
world  eitoept  these  two.  An  English 
politicot  econranist,  like  bis 
men  in  general,  hoa  seldom  learned 
that  it  is  poeaible  that  men,  in  con- 
ducting tbe  business  of  selling  tbeir 

about  their  ease  or  their  vanity  than 
about  their  pecuniary  gain.  Yet  those 
who  know  the  hatnis  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  are  aware  how  apparentlv 
small  a  motive  often  outweighs  the 
desire  of  money-gettiu.';,  even  in  the 


operations  wMch  have  money-getting 
for  their  direct  object.  The  more 
highly  the  science  of  ethology  js  onlti- 
vated,  and  the  better  the  divenitiea 
of  individual  and  national  character 
arc  nnderstood,  the  smaller,  probably, 
will  the  numiier  of  propoaitions  be- 
come which  it  will  be  considered  safe 
to  buUd  on  OS  universal  principles  of 
human  nature. 

These  considerations  show  that  the 
procBSH  of  dividingoff  the  eocisi  Hcience 
into  compartments,  in  order  that  each 
may  be  studied  separately,  and  its 
conolnBiona  afterwards  corrected  for 
practice  by  the  modifications  supplied 
by  the  others,  mt;Bt  be  subject  to  at 
least  one  important  limitation.  Those 
portione  alone  of  the  social  phenomena 
can  with  advantage  be  made  the  sub. 
jecta,  even  provisionally,  of  distinct 
branches  of  science,  into  wbicdi  the 
divemitiea  of  cfaEiracter  lietween  dif- 
ferent nations  or  diSerent  times  enter 
as  influencing  causes  only  in  a  secon- 
dary degree.  Those  phenomena,  on 
the  contrary,  with  which  the  influences 
of  the  ethotogical  state  of  tbe  people 
are  mixed  up  at  every  step  (so  that 
the  connection  of  effects  and  causea 
cannot  be  even  mdety  nwrked  out 
without  taking  those  bfluences  into 
consideration)  could  not  with  any 
advantage,  nor  without  great  dis- 
advantage,  be  treated  independently 
of  political  ethology,  nor,  theref  ere,  (if 
.lU  the  circumstances  by  which  thp 
([ualitien  of  a  people  are  influenced. 
For  this  reason  (as  well  oa  for  others 
which  will  hereafter  appesr)  there  can 
be  no  separate  Science  of  Govern- 
ment; that  beiriylhe  fact  whIEh'of 
all  others,  is  most  mixed  up,  both  as 
and  effect,  with  the  qualities  of 
the  particular  people  or  of  the  par- 
ticular age.  All  questions  respecting 
the  tendencies  of  forms  of  govern 
must  stand  port  of  the  general  sc 
of  society,  not  of  any  separate  branch 
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tionally,  subject  to  Hm  paramount 
control  of  the  laws  of  the  general 
science)  now  remains  to  be  charac- 
terised. And,  as  will  be  shown  pre- 
sently, nothing  of  a  really  scientific 
character  is  here  possible,  except  by 
the  inverse  deductive  method.  But 
before  we  quit  the  subject  of  those 
sociological  speculations  which  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  direct  deduction,  we 
must  examine  in  what  relation  they 
stand  to  that  indispensable  element 
in  all  deductive  sciences,  Verification 
by  Specific  Experienced-Comparison 
between  the  conclusions  of  reasoning 
and  the  results  of  observation, 

§  5.  We  have  seen  that,  in  most 
deductive  sciences,  and  among  the 
rest  in  Ethology  itself,  which  is  the 
immediate  foundation  of  the  Social 
Science,  a  preliminary  work  of  pre- 
paration is  performed  on  the  observed 
facts,  to  fit  them  for  being  rapidly 
and  accurately  collated  (sometimes 
even  for  being  collated  at  all)  with 
the  conclusions  of  theory.  This  pre- 
paratory treatment  consists  in  finding 
general  propositions  which  express  con- 
cisely what  is  commim  to  large  classes 
of  observed  f act^i ;  and  these  are  called 
the  empirical  laws  of  the  pheno- 
mena. We  have,  therefore,  to  inquire, 
whether  any  similar  preparatory  pro> 
cess  can  be  performed  on  the  facts  of 
the  social  science ;  whether  there  are 
any  empirical  laws  in  history  or  sta- 
tistics. 

In  statistics  it  is  evident  that  em- 
pirical laws  may  sometimes  be  traced, 
and  the  tracing  them  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  that  system  of  in- 
direct observation  on  whi(^  we  must 
often  rely  for  the  data  of  the  Deduc- 
tive Science.  The  process  of  the 
science  consists  in  inferring  effects 
from  their  causes ;  but  we  have  often 
no  means  of  observing  the  causes  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  their 
effects.  In  such  cases  the  deductive 
science  is  unable  to  predict  the  ejffects, 
for  want  of  the  necessary  data;  it 
can  determine  what  causes  are  cap- 
able of  producing  any  giv«ii  effect, 


but  not  with  what  frequency  and  in 
what  quantities  those  causes  exist. 
An  instance  in  point  is  affwded  by 
a  newspaper  now  lying  before  me. 
A  statement  was  furnished  by  one  of 
the  official  ajis^gnees  in  bankruptcy, 
showing,  among  the  various  l^nk- 
ruptoiee  which  it  had  be^i  his  duty 
to  investigate,  in  how  many  oases  the 
losses  had  been  caused  by  miscon- 
duct of  different  kinds,  and  in  how 
many  by  unavoidable  misfortunes. 
The  result  was,  that  the  number  of 
failures  caused  by  misconduct  greatly 
preponderated  over  those  arising  from 
all  other  causes  whatever.  Nothmgbut 
specific  experience  could  have  given 
sufficient  ground  for  a  oonolusioii  to 
this  purport.  To  collect,  therefore, 
such  empirical  laws  (which  ikre  nev^ 
more  than  approximate  generalisa- 
tions) from  diroot  <^bMervation,  is  an 
impcictuit  part  of  the  process  of  socio- 
logical inquiry. 

The  experimental  process  is  not 
here  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  road 
to  the  truth,  but  as  a  means  (hap- 
pening accidentally  to  be  the  <Hady, 
or  the  best»  available). for  obtaining 
the  necessary  data  for  the  deductive 
sdence.  When  the  immediate  caioses 
of  social  facts  are  not  open  to  direct 
observation,  the  emi»rioal  law  of  the 
effects  gives  us  the  empirical  Iftw 
(which  in  that  case  is  all  tiiat  we  caa 
obtain)  of  the  causes  likewise.  But 
those  immediate  causes  dep^id  on 
remote  causes ;  and  the  empirical 
law,  obtaijDked  by  this  indirect  mode 
of  observation  «aii  only  be  relied  on 
as  aj^cable  to  imobBerved  cases,  so 
long  as  there  is  reason  to  think  tiiat 
no  change  has .  taken  place  in  any  of 
the  remote  causes  on  which  the  im- 
mediate causes  d^iend.  In  making 
use,  therefore,  of  even  the  best  statis- 
tical generalisations  for  the  porpose 
of  inferring  (though  it  be  only  con* 
jecturally)  that  the  same  empiiioal 
laws  will  hold  in  any  new  ease,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  remoter  causes,  in  order  that 
we  may  avoid  applying  the  empirioal 
law  to  oases  which  differ  in  any  ol  tfa^ 
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circumstances  on  which  the  tmth  of 
the  lawiiltimately  depends.  And  thus, 
even  where  conclusions  derived  from 
specific  observation  are  available  for 
practical  inferences  in  new  cases,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  deductive  science 
should  stand  sentinel  over  the  whole 
process  ;  that  it  should  be  constantly 
referred  to,  and  its  sanction  obtained 
to  every  inference. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  all 
generalisations  which  can  be  grounded 
on  history.  Not  only  are  there  such 
generalisations,  but  it  will  presently 
be  shown  that  the  general  science  of 
society,  which  inquires  into  the  laws 
of  succession  and  co-existence  of  the 
great  facts  constituting  the  state  of 
society  and  civilisation  at  any  time, 
can  proceed  in  no  other  manner  than 
by  making  such  generalisations  — 
afterwards  to  be  confirmed  by  con- 
necting them  with  the  psychological 
and  ethological  laws  on  which  they 
must  really  depend. 

§  6.  But  (reserving  this  question 
for  its  proper  place)  in  those  more 
special  inquiries  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  separate  branches  of  the 
social  science,  this  twofold  logical  pro- 
cess and  reciprocal  verification  is  not 
possible  :  specific  experience  affords 
nothing  amounting  to  empirical  laws. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where 
the  object  is  to  determine  the  effect 
of  any  one  social  cause  among  a  great 
number  acting  simultaneously ;  the 
effect,  for  example,  of  com  laws,  or 
of  a  prohibitive  commercial  system 
generally.  Though  it  may  be  per- 
fectly certain,  from  theory,  what  hind 
of  effects  corn  laws  must  produce, 
and  in  what  general  direction  their 
influence  must  tell  upon  industrial 
prosperity,  their  effect  is  yet  of  neces- 
sity so  much  disguised  by  the  similar 
or  contrary  effects  of  other  influen- 
cing agents,  that  specific  experience 
can  at  most  only  show  that  on  the 
average  of  some  great  number  of  in- 
stances, the  oases  where  there  were 
com  laws  exhibited  the  effect  in  a 
greater  degree  than  those  where  there 


were  not.  Now  the  number  of  in- 
stances necessary  to  exhau9t  the  whole 
round  of  combinations  of  the  various 
influential  circumstances,  and  thus 
afford  a  fair  average,  never  can  be 
obtained.  Not  only  we  can  never 
learn  with  sufficient  authenticity  the 
facts  of  so  many  instances,  but  the 
world  itself  does  not  afford  them  in 
sufficient  numbers,  within  the  limits 
of  the  given  state  of  society  tend  civi- 
lisation which  such  inquiries  always 
presuppose.  Having  thus  no  pre- 
vious empirical  generalisations  with 
which  to  collate  the  conclusions  of 
theory,  the  only  mode  of  direct  verifica- 
tion which  remains  is  to  compare  those 
conclusions  with  the  result  of  an  in- 
dividual experiment  or  instance.  But 
here  the  difficulty  is  equally  great. 
For  in  order  to  verify  a  theory  by  an 
experiment,  the  circumstances  of  the 
experiment  must  be  exactly  the  same 
with  those  contemplated  in  the  theory. 
But  in  social  phenomena  the  circum- 
stances of  no  two  cases  are  exactly 
alike.  A  trial  of  com  laws  in  another 
country  or  in  a  former  generation 
would  go  a  very  little  way  towards 
verifying  a  conclusion  drawn  respect- 
ing their  effect  in  this  generation  and 
in  this  country.  It  thus  happens,  in 
most  cases,  that  the  only  individual 
instance  really  fitted  to  verify  the 
predictions  of  theory  is  the  very  in- 
stance for  which  the  predictions  were 
made  ;  and  the  verification  comes  too 
late  to  be  of  any  avail  for  practical 
guidance. 

Although,  however,  direct  verifica- 
tion is  impossible,  there  is  an  indirect 
verification,  which  is  scarcely  of  less 
value,  and  which  is  always  practicable. 
The  conclusion  drawn  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual case  can  only  be  directly  veri- 
fied in  that  case;  but  it  is  verified 
indirectly  by  the  verification  of  other 
conclusions,  drawn  in  other  individual 
cases  from  the  same  laws.  The  ex- 
perience which  comes  too  late  to  verify 
the  particular  proposition  to  which  it 
refers  is  not  too  late  to  help  towards 
verifying  the  general  sufficiency  of  the 
theory.     The  test  of  the  degree  in 
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which  the  science  affords  safe  ground 
lor  predicting  (and  consequently  for 
practically  dealing  with)  what  has 
not  yet  happened,  is  the  degree  in 
whidi  it  would  have  enabled  us  to 
predict  what  has  actually  occurred. 
Before  our  theory  of  the  influence 
of  a  particular  cause,  in  a  given  state 
of  circumstances,  can  be  entirely 
trusted,  we  must  be  able  to  explain 
and  accoimt  for  the  existing  state  of 
all  that  portion  of  the  social  pheno- 
mena which  that  cause  has  a  tendency 
to  influence.  If,  for  instance,  we  would 
apply  our  specidations  in  political  eco- 
nomy to  the  prediction  or  guidance  of 
the  phenomenaof  any  country,  we  must 
be  able  to  explain  all  the  mercantile 
or  industrial  facts  of  a  general  char- 
;icter  appertaining  to  the  present  state 
of  that  country  :  to  point  out  causes 
sufficient  to  accoimt  for  all  of  them, 
and  prove,  or  show  good  ground  for 
supposing,  that  these  causes  have 
reaUy  existed.  If  we  cannot  do  this, 
it  is  a  proof  either  that  the  facts 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
are  not  yet  completely  known  to  us, 
or  that  although  we  know  the  facts, 
we  are  not  masters  of  a  sufficiently 
perfect  theory  to  enable  us  to  assign 
their  consequences.  In  either  case 
we  are  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  fully  competent  to  draw 
conclusions,  speculative  or  practical, 
for  that  country.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  would  attempt  to  judge  of  the 
effect  which  any  political  institution 
would  have,  supposing  that  it  could 
be  introduced  into  any  given  country, 
we  must  be  able  to  show  that  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  practical  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  and  of  whatever 
else  depends  thereon,  together  with 
the  particular  character  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  people,  and  their  state  in 
respect  to  the  various  elements  of 
social  well-being,  are  such  as  the  in- 
stitutions they  have  lived  under,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  circum- 
stances of  their  nature  or  of  their 
position,  were  calculated  to  produce. 

To  prove  (in  short)  that  our  science, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  particular 


case,  render  us  'competent  to  predict 
the  future,  we  must  show  that  they 
would  have  enabled  us  to  predict  the 
present  and  the  past.  If  there  be 
anything  which  we  could  not  have 
predicted,  this  constitutes  a  residual 
phenomenon,  requiring  further  study 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation ;  and 
we  must  either  search  among  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case  un- 
til we  find  one  which,  on  the  principles 
of  our  existing  theory,  accounts  for  the 
unexplained  phenomenon,  or  we  must 
turn  back,  and  seek  the  explanation 
by  an  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  theory  itself. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OP  THE   INVERSE  DEDUCTIVE,  OR 
HISTORICAL  METHOD. 

§  I.  There  are  two  kinds  of  socio- 
logical inquiry.  In  the  first  kind,  the 
question  proposed  is,  what  effect  will 
follow  from  a  given  cause,  a  certain 
general  condition  of  social  circum- 
stances being  presupposed.  As,  for 
example,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
imposing  or  of  repealing  com  laws,  of 
abolishing  monarchy  or  introducing 
imiveraal  suffrage,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  society  and  civilisation  in 
any  European  country,  or  under  any 
other  given  supposition  with  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  society  in  gene- 
ral, without  reference  to  the  changes 
which  might  take  place,  or  which 
may  already  be  in  progress,  in  those 
circumstances.  But  there  is  also  a 
second  inquiry,  namely,  what  are  the 
laws  which  determine  those  general 
circumstances  themselves.  Li  this 
last  the  question  is,  not  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  a  given  cause  in  a  certain 
state  of  society,  but  what  are  the 
causes  which  produce,  and  the  pheno- 
mena which  characterise.  States  of 
Society  generally.  In  the  solution 
of  this  question  consists  the  general 
Science  of  Society,  by  which  the 
conclusions  of  the  other  and  more 
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special  kind  of  inquiry  must  be  limited 
and  controlled. 

§  2.  In  order  to  conceive  correctly 
the  scope  of  this  general  science,  and 
distinguish  it  from  the  subordinate 
departments  of  sociological  specula- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  ideas 
attached  to  the  phrase  "a  State  of 
Society. "  What  is  called  a  state  of 
society  is  the  simultaneous  state  of 
all  the  greater  social  facts  or  pheno- 
mena. Such  are  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  intellectual  and  moral 
culture,  existing  in  the  community, 
and  of  every  class  of  it ;  the  state  of 
industry,  of  wealth  and  its  distribu- 
tion ;  the  habitual  occupations  of  the 
community ;  their  division  into  classes, 
and  the  relations  of  those  classes 
to  one  another ;  the  common  beliefs 
which  they  entertain  on  all  the  sub- 
jects most  important  to  mankind,  and 
the  degree  of  assurance  with  which 
those  beliefs  are  held ;  their  tastes, 
and  the  character  and  degree  of  their 
aesthetic  development ;  their  form  of 
government,  and  the  more  important 
of  their  laws  and  customs.  The  con- 
dition of  all  these  things,  and  of  many 
more  which  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves, constitute  the  state  of  society 
or  the  state  of  civilisation  at  any  given 
time. 

When  states  of  society,  and  the 
causes  which  produce  thein,  are  spoken 
of  as  a  subject  of  science,  it  is  implied 
that  there  exists  a  natural  correlation 
among  these  different  elements  ;  that 
not  every  variety  of  combination  of 
these  general  social  facts  is  possible, 
but  only  certain  combinations  ;  that, 
in  short,  there  exist  Uniformities  of 
Co-existence  between  the  states  of  the 
various  social  phenomena.  And  such 
is  the  truth  ;  as  is  indeed  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  every  one  of  those  phenomena  over 
every  other.  It  is  a  fact  implied  in 
the  eontenttLS  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  social  body. 

States  of  society  are  like  different 
constitutions  or  (Afferent  ages  in  the 
physical  frame ;  they  are  conditions 


not  of  one  or  a  few  organs  or  func- 
tions, but  of  the  whole  organism. 
Accordingly,  the  information  which 
we  possess  respecting  past  ages,  and 
respecting  the  various  states  of  society 
now  existing  in  different  regions  of 
the  earth,  does,  when  duly  analysed, 
exhibit  uniformities.  It  is  found  that 
when  one  of  the  features  of  society  is 
in  a  particular  state,  a  state  of  many 
other  features,  more  or  less  precisely 
determinate,  always  or  usually  co- 
exists with  it. 

But  the  uniformities  of  co-existence 
obtaining  among  phenomena  which 
are  effects  of  causes  must  (as  we  have 
so  often  observed)  be  corollaries  from 
the  laws  of  causation  by  which  these 
phenomena  are  really  determined. 
The  mutual  correlation  between  the 
different  elements  of  each  state  of 
society  is  therefore  a  derivative  law, 
resulting  from  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  succession  between  one  state 
of  society  and  another ;  for  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  every  state  of  society  is 
the  state  of  society  inmiediately  pre- 
ceding it.  The  fundamental  problem, 
therefore,  of  the  social  science,  is  to 
find  the  laws  according  to  which  any 
state  of  society  produces  the  state 
which  succeeds  it  and  takes  its  place. 
This  opens  the  great  and  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  progressiveness  of  man  and 
society ;  an  idea  involved  in  every 
just  conception  of  social  phenomena 
as  the  subject  of  a  science. 

§  3.  It  is  one  of  the  characters,  not 
absolutely  peculiar  to  the  sciences  of 
human  nature  and  society,  but  be- 
longing to  them  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
te  be  conversant  with  a  subject-matter 
whose  properties  are  changeable.  I 
do  not  mean  changeable  from  day  te 
day,  but  from  age  to  age  ;  so  that  not 
only  the  qualities  of  individuals  vary, 
but  those  of  the  majority  are  not  the 
same  in  one  age  as  in  another. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  peculi- 
arity is  the  extensive  and  constant  re- 
action of  the  effects  upon  their  causes. 
The  circumstances  in  which  mankind 
are  placed,  operating    according  to 
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their  own  laws  and  to  the  laws  of  I 
human  nature,  form  the  characters  of 
the  human  beings ;  but  the  human 
beings,  in  their  turn,  mould  and  shape 
the  circumstances  for  themselves  and 
for  those  who  come  after  them.  From 
this  reciprocal  action  there  must  neces- 
sarily result  cither  a  cycle  or  a  pro- 
gress. In  astronomy  also,  every  fact  is 
at  once  effect  and  cause ;  the  succes- 
sive positions  of  the  various  heavenly 
bodies  produce  changes  both  hi  the 
direction  and  in  the  intensity  of  the 
forces  by  which  those  positions  are 
determined.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
solar  system,  these  mutual  actions 
bring  round  again,  after  a  certain 
number  of  changes,  the  former  state 
of  circumstances;  which  of  course 
leads  to  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  same  series  in  an  im varying  order. 
Those  bodies,  in  short,  revolve  in  or- 
bits :  but  there  are  (or,  conformably 
to  the  laws  of  astronomy,  there  might 
be)  others  which,  instead  of  an  orbit, 
describe  a  trajectory — a  course  not 
returning  into  itself.  One  or  other 
of  these  must  be  the  type  to  which 
human  affairs  must  conform. 

One  of  the  thinkers  who  earliest 
conceived  the  succession  of  historical 
events  as  subject  to  fixed  laws,  and 
endeavoured  to  discover  these  laws 
by  an  analytical  survey  of  history, 
Vico,  the  celebrated  author  of  Scienza 
NuovQt  adopted  the  former  of  these 
opinions.  He  conceived  the  pheno- 
mena of  human  society  as  revolving 
in  an  orbit ;  as  going  through  perio- 
dically the  same  series  of  changes. 
Though  there  were  not  wanting  cir- 
cumstances tending  to  give  some  plau- 
sibility to  this  view,  it  would  not  bear 
a  close  scrutiny ;  and  those  who  have 
succeeded  Vico  in  this  kind  of  specu- 
lations have  universally  adopted  the 
idea  of  a  trajectory  or  progress,  in  lieu 
of  an  orbit  or  cycle. 

The  words  Progress  and  Vrogrea- 
siveness  are  not  here  to  be  underatood 
as  synonymous  with  improvement  and 
tendency  to  improvement.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  laws  of  himian  nature 
mightdetermine,  and  even  necessitate. 


a  certain  series  of  changes  in  man  and 
society,  which  might  not  in  every  case, 
or  which  might  not  on  the  whole,  be 
improvements.  It  is  my  belief  indeed 
that  the  general  tendency  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  saving  occasional  and 
temporary  exceptions,  one  of  improve- 
ment— a  tendency  towards  a  better 
and  happier  state.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  question  of  the  method  of  the 
social  science,  but  a  theorem  of  the 
science  itself.  For  our  purpose  it  is 
sufficient  that  there  is  a  progressive 
change,  both  in  the  character  of  the 
human  race  and  in  their  outward  cir> 
cumstanoes  so  far  as  moulded  by  them- 
selves; that  in  each  successive  age 
the  principal  phenomena  of  society  are 
different  from  what  they  were  in  the 
age  preceding,  and  still  more  different 
from  any  previous  age  :  the  periods 
which  most  distinctly  mark  these  suc- 
cessive changes  being  intervals  of  one 
generation,  during  which  a  new  set 
of  human  beings  have  been  educated, 
have  grown  up  from  childhood,  and 
taken  possession  of  society. 

The  progressiveness  of  the  human 
race  is  the  foundati(ni  on  which  a 
method  of  philosophising  in  the  social 
science  has  been  of  late  years  erected, 
far  superior  to  either  of  ttke  two  modes 
which  had  previously  been  prevalent, 
the  chemical  or  experimental,  and  the 
geometrical    modes.       This  method, 
which  is  now  generally  adopted  by 
the  most  advanced  thinkers  on  the 
Continent,  consists  in  attempting,  by 
a  study  and  analysis  of  the  general 
facts  of  history,  to  discover  (what  these 
philosophers  term)  the  law  of  prog^ress ; 
which  law,  once  ascertained,  must  ac- 
cording to  them  enable  us  to  predict  fu- 
ture events,  just  as  after  a  few  terms  of 
an  infinite  series  in  algebra  we  are  able 
to  detect  the  principle  of  regularity  in 
their  formation,  and  to  predict  the  rest 
of  the  series  to  any  number  of  terms 
we  please.    The  principal  aim  of  his- 
torical speculation  in  France,  of  late 
years,  has  been  to  ascertain  thiB  law. 
But  while  I  gladly  acknowledge  the 
great  services  which  have  been  ren- 
dered to  historical  knowledge  by  this 
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school,  I  cannot  but  deem  them  to  be 
mostly  chargeable  with  a  fundamental 
misconception  of  the  true  method  of 
social  philosophy.  The  misconception 
consists  in  supposing  that  the  order  of 
succession  which  we  may  be  able  to 
trace  among  the.  different  states  of 
society  and  civilisation  which  history 
presents  to  us,  even  if  that  order  were 
more  rigidly  imiform  than  it  has  yet 
been  proved  to  be,  could  ever  amount 
to  a  law  of  nature.  It  can  only  be 
an  empirical  law.  The  succession  of 
states  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
human  society  cannot  have  an  inde- 
pendent law  of  its  own  ;  it  must  de- 
pend on  the  psychological  and  etho- 
logical  laws  which  govern  the  action 
of  circumstances  on  men  and  of  men 
on  circumstances.  It  is  conceivable 
that  those  laws  might  be  such,  and 
the  general  circumstances  of  the 
human  race  such,  as  to  determine  the 
successive  transformations  of  man 
and  society  to  one  given  and  unvary- 
ing order.  But  even  if  the  case  were 
80,  it  cannot  be  the  ultimate  aim  of 
science  to  discover  an  empirical  law. 
Until  that  law  could  be  connected 
with  the  psychological  and  ethologi- 
cal  laws  on  which  it  must  depend, 
and,  by  the  consilience  of  deduction  d 
priori  with  historical  evidence,  could 
be  converted  from  an  empirical  law 
into  a  scientifio  one,  it  could  not  be 
relied  on  for  the  prediction  of  future 
events,  beyond,  at  most,  strictly,  ad- 
jacent cases.  M.  Gomte  alone,  among 
the  new  historical  school,  has  seen 
the  necessity  of  thus  connecting  all 
our  generalisations  from  history  with 
the  laws  of  human  nature. 

§  4.  But  while  it  is  an  imperative 
rule  never  to  introduce  any  generali- 
sation from  history  into  the  social 
science  unless  sufficient  grounds  can 
be  pointed  out  for  it  inhuman  nature,  I 
do  not  think  any  one  will  contend  that 
it  would  have  been  possible,  setting 
out  from  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture and  from  the  general  circum- 
stances  of  the  position  of  our  species, 
to  determine  i  priori  the  onler  in 


which  human  development  must  take 
place,  and  to  predict,  consequently, 
the  general  facts  of  history  up  to  the 
present  time.  After  the  first  few 
terms  of  the  series,  the  influence  exer-- 
cised  over  each  generation  by  the 
generations  which  preceded  it  be- 
comes (as  is  well  observed  by  the 
writer  last  referred  to)  more  and  more 
preponderant  over  all  other  influences ; 
until  at  length  what  we  now  are  and 
do  is  in  a  very  small  degree  the  re- 
sult of  the  universal  circumstances  of 
the  human  race,  or  even  of  our  own 
circumstances  acting  through  the  ori- 
ginal qualities  of  our  species,  but 
mainly  of  the  qualities  produced  in  us 
by  the  whole  previous  history  of  hu- 
manity. So  long  a  series  of  actions 
and  reactions  between  Circumstances' 
and  Man,  each  sucdessive  term  being 
composed  of  an  ever  greater  number 
and  variety  of  parts,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  compute  by  human  faculties 
from  the  elementary  laws  which  pro- 
duce it.'  The  mere  length  of  the  series 
would  be  a  sufficient  obstacle,  since  a 
slight  error  in  any  one  of  the  terms 
would  augment  in  rapid  progression 
at  every  subsequent  step. 

If,  therefore,  the  series  of  the  effects 
themselves  did  not,  when  examined 
as  a  whole,  manifest  any  regularity, 
we  should  in  vain  attempt  to  construct 
a  general  science  of  society.   We  must 
in  that  case  have  contented  ourselves 
with  that  subordinate  order  of  socio- 
logical speculation  formerly  noticed, 
namely,  with  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  any  new  cause,  in  a 
state  of  society  supposed  to  be  fixed  ; 
a  knowledge  sufficient  for  the  more 
common  exigencies  of  daily  political 
practice,  but  liable  to  fail  in  all  cases' 
in  which  the  progressive  movement  of 
sodety  is  one  of  the  influencing  ele- 
ments ;  and  therefore  more  precarious 
in  proportion  as  the  case  is  noore  im- 
portant.    But  since  both  the  natural 
varieties  of  mankind,  and  the  original' 
drveisities  of  local  circumstances  are* 
much  less  considerable  than  the  points^ 
of  agreement,  then  will  naturally  b<r 
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a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
progressive  development  o^  the  species 
and  of  its  works.  And  this  uniformity 
tends  to  become  greater,  not  less,  as 
society  advances  ;  since  the  evolution 
of  each  people,  which  is  at  first  deter- 
mined exclusively  by  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  that  people,  is  gra- 
dually brought  under  the  influence 
(whidi  becomes  stronger  as  civilisa- 
tion advances)  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  circumstances 
tty  which  they  have  been  influenced. 
History  accordingly  does,  when  judi- 
ciously examined,  afford  Empirical 
Laws  of  Society.  And  the  problem 
of  general  sociology  is  to  ascertain 
these,  and  connect  them  with  the  laws 
of  human  nature,  by  deductions  show- 
ing that  such  were  the  derivative  laws 
naturally  to  be  expected  as  the  conse- 
quences of  those  ultimate  ones. 

It  is,  indeed,  hardly  ever  possible, 
even. after  history  has  suggested  the 
derivative  law,  to  demonstrate  d  priori 
that  such  was  the  only  order  of  suc- 
cession or  of  co-existence  in  which  the 
effects  could,  consistently  with  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  have  been  pro- 
duced. We  can  at  most  make  out 
that  there  were  strong  dj>Wori  reasons 
for  expecting  it,  and  that  no  other 
order  of  succession  or  co-existence 
would  have  been  so  likely  to  result 
from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  gene- 
ral circumstances  of  his  position. 
Often  we  cannot  do  even  this  ;  we 
cannot  even  show  that  what  did  take 
place  was  probable  d  priori,  but  only 
that  it  was  possible.  Thb,  however, 
— which,  in  the  Inverse  Deductive 
Method  that  we  are  now  characteris- 
ing, is  a  real  process  of  verification, — 
is  as  indispensable  as  verification  by 
specific  experience  has  been  shown  to 
be,  where  the  conclusion  is  originally 
obtained  by  the  direct  way  of  deduc- 
tion. The  empirical  laws  must  be  the 
result  of  but  a  few  instances,  since 
few  nations  have  ever  attained  at  all, 
and  still  fewer  by  their  own  indepen- 
dent development,  a  high  stage  of 
social  progress.  If,  therefore,  even 
one  or  two  of  these  few  instances  be 


insufficiently  known,  or  imperfectly 
analysed  into  their  elements,  and 
therefore  not  adequately  compared 
with  other  instances,  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  a  wrong  empirical 
law  will  emerge  instead  of  the  right 
one.  Accordingly,  the  most  errone- 
ous generalisations  are  continually 
made  from  the  course  of  history  :  not 
only  in  this  country,  where  history 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  at  all  culti- 
vated as  a  science,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries where  it  is  so  cultivated,  and  by 
persons  well  versed  in  it.  The  only 
check  or  corrective  is  constant  yerifi- 
cation  by  psychological  andethological 
laws.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  no 
one  but  a  person  competently  skilled 
in  those  laws  is  capable  of  preparing 
the  materials  for  historical  generalisa- 
tion by  analysing  the  facts  of  history, 
or  even  by  observing  the  social  pheno- 
mena of  his  own  time.  No  other  will 
be  aware  of  the  comparative  import- 
ance of  different  facts,  nor  conse- 
quently know  what  facts  to  look  for 
or  to  observe ;  still  less  will  he  be 
capable  of  estimating  the  evidence  of 
facts  which,  as  is  the  case  with  most, 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  direct  ob- 
servation or  learnt  from  testimony, 
but  must  be  inferred  from  marks. 

§  5.  The  Empirical  Laws  of  Society 
are  of  two  kinds;  some  are  unifor- 
mities of  co-existence,  some  of  micces- 
sion.  According  as  the  science  is 
occupied  in  ascertaining  and  verify- 
ing the  former  sort  of  uniformities  or 
the  latter,  M.  Comte  gives  it  the 
title  of  Social  Statics  or  of  Social 
Dynamics,  conformably  to  the  dis- 
tinction in  mechanics  between  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  and  those 
of  movement,  or  in  biology  between 
the  laws  of  organisation  and  those  of 
life.  The  first  branch  of  the  science 
ascertains  the  conditions  of  stability 
in  the  social  union ;  the  second,  the 
laws  of  progress.  Social  Dynamics 
is  the  theory  of  society  considered 
in  a  state  of  progressive  movement ; 
while  Social  Statics  is  the  theory  of 
the  contennu  already  spoken  oi  as 
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existing  among  the  different  parts  of 
the  social  organism  ;  in  other  words, 
the  theory  of  the  mutual  actions  and 
reactions  of  contemporaneous  social 
phenomena ;  ** making*  provisionally, 
as  far  as  possible,  abstraction,  for 
scientific  purposes,  of  the  fundamen- 
tal movement  which  is  at  all  times 
gradually  modifying  the  whole  of 
them. 

'*In  this  first  point  of  view,  the 
provisions  of  sociology  will  enable  us 
to  infer  one  from  another  (subject  to 
ulterior  verification  by  direct  observa- 
tion) the  various  characteristic  marks 
of  each  distinct  mode  of  social  exist- 
ence ;  in  a  maAner  essentially  analo- 
gous to  what  ia  now  habitually  prac- 
tised in  the  anatomy  of  the  physical 
body.  This  preliminary  aspect,  there- 
fore, of  political  science,  of  necessity 
supposes  that  (contrary  to  the  exist- 
ing habits  of  philosophers)  each  of  the 
niunerous  elements  of  the  social  state, 
ceasing  to  be  looked  at  independently 
and  absolutely,  shall  be  always  and 
exclusively  considered  relatively  to  all 
the  other  elements,  with  the  whole  of 
which  it  is  united  by  mutual  inter- 
dependence. It  would  be  superfluous 
to  Insist  here  upon  the  great  and  con- 
stant utility  of  this  branch  of  socio- 
logical speculation.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  indispensable  basis  of  the 
theory  of  social  progress.  It  may, 
moreover,  be  employed,  immediately 
and  of  itself,  to  supply  the  place,  pro- 
visionally at  least,  of  direct  observa- 
tion, which  in  many  cases  is  not  always 
practicable  for  some  of  the  elements 
of  society,  the  real  condition  of  which 
may,  however,  be  sufficiently  judged 
of  by  means  of  the  relations  which 
connect  them  with  others  previously 
known.  The  history  of  the  sciences 
may  give  us  some  notion  of  the  ha- 
bitual importance  of  this  auxiliary 
resource,  by  reminding  us,  for  ex- 
ample, how  the  vulgar  errors  of  mere 
erudition  concerning  the  pretended 
acquirements  of  the  ancient  Egyx>- 
tians  in  the  higher  astronomy,  were 
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irrevocably  dissipated  (even  before 
sentence  had  been  passed  on  them  by 
a  sounder  erudition)  from  the  single 
consideration  of  the  inevitable  con- 
nection between  the  general  state  of 
astronomy  and  that  of  abstract  geo* 
metry,  then  evidently  in  its  infancy. 
It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  multitude 
of  analogous  cases,  the  character  of 
which  could  admit  of  no  dispute.  In 
order  to  avoid  exaggeration,  however, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  these  ne- 
cessary relations  among  the  different 
aspects  of  society  cannot,  from  their 
very  nature,  be  bo  simple  and  precise 
that  the  results  observed  could  only 
have  arisen  from  some  one  mode  of 
mutual  co-ordination.  Such  a  notion, 
already  too  narrow  in  the  science  of 
life,  would  be  completely  at  variance 
with  the  still  more  complex  nature 
of  sociological  speculations.  But  the 
exact  estimation  of  these  limits  of 
variation,  both  in  the  healthy  and  in 
the  morbid  state,  constitutes,  at' least 
as  much  as  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
natural  body,  an  indispensable  com- 
plement to  every  theory  of  Sociolo- 
gical Statics,  without  which  the  in- 
direct exploration  above  spoken  of 
would  often  lead  into  error. 

"  This  is  not  the  place  for  methodi- 
cally demonstrating  the  existence  of  a 
necessary  relation  among  all  the  pos- 
sible aspects  of  the  same  social  orga- 
nism ;  a  point  on  which,  in  principle 
at  least,  there  is  now  little  difference 
of  opinion  among  sound  thinkers. 
From  whichever  of  the  social  ele- 
ments we  choose  to  set  out,  we  may 
easily  recognise  that  it  has  always  a 
connection,  more  or  less  immediate, 
with  all  the  other  elements,  even 
Math  those  which  at  first  sight  appear 
the  most  independent  of  it.  The 
dynamical  consideration  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  civilised  hu- 
manity, affords,  no  doubt,  a  still  more 
efficacious  means  of  effecting  this  in- 
teresting verification  of  the  conaennu 
of  the  social  phenomena,  by  displaying 
the  manner  in  which  every  change  in 
any  one  part  operates  immediately, 
or  very  speedily,  upon  all  Ihe  rest 
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But  this  indication  may  be  preceded, 
or  at  all  events  followed,  by  a  confir- 
mation of  a  purely  statical  kind  ;  for, 
in  politics  as  in  mechanics,  the  com- 
munication of  motion  from  one  object 
to  another  prores  a  connection  be- 
tween them.  Without  descending  to 
the  minute  interdependence  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  any  one  science  or 
art,  is  it  not  erident  that  among  the 
different  sciences,  as  well  as  among 
most  of  the  arts,  there  exists  such  a 
connection,  that  if  the  state  of  any 
one  well-marked  division  of  them  is 
sufficiently  known  to  us,  we  can  with 
real  scientific  assurance  infer,  from 
their  necessary  correlation,  the  con- 
temporaneous state  of  every  one  of 
the  others  ?  By  a  further  extension 
of  this  consideration,  we  may  conceive 
the  necessary  relation  which  exists 
between  the  condition  of  the  sciences 
in  general  and  that  of  the  arts  in 
general,  except  that  the  mutual  de- 
pendence is  less  intense  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  indirect.  The  same  is 
the  case  when,  instead  of  consider- 
ing the  aggregate  of  the  social  pheno- 
mena in  some  one  people,  we  examine 
it  simultaneously  in  different  contem- 
poraneous nations,  between  which 
the  perpetual  reciprocity  of  influence, 
especially  in  modem  times,  cannot  be 
contested,  though  the  comtntua  must 
in  this  case  be  ordinarily  of  a  less  de- 
cided character,  and  must  decrease 
gradually  with  the  affinity  of  the  cases 
and  the  multiplicity  of  the  points  of 
contact,  so  as  at  last,  in  some  cases, 
to  disappear  almost  entirely ;  as,  for 
example,  between  Western  Europe 
and  Eastern  Asia,  of  which  the  vari- 
ous general  states  of  society  appear  to 
have  been  hitherto  almost  indepen- 
dent of  one  another." 

These  remarks  are  followed  by  illus- 
trations of  one  of  the  most  important, 
and,  until  lately,  most  neglected,  of 
the  general  principles  whidi,  in  this 
division  of  the  social  science,  may  be 
considered  as  established ;  namely, 
the  necessary  correlation  between  the 
form  of  government  existing  in  any 
society  and  the  contemporaneous  state 


of  civilisation:  a  natural  law  which 
stamps  the  endless  discussions  and  in- 
numerable theories  respecting  forms 
of  government  in  the  abstract  as 
fruitless  and  worthless  for  any  other 
purpose  than  as  a  preparatory  treat- 
ment of  materials  to  be  afterwards 
used  for  the  construction  of  a  better 
philosophy. 

As  already  remarked,  one  of  the 
main  results  of  the  science  of  social 
statics  would  be  to  ascertain  the  re- 
quisites of  stable  political  union. 
There  are  some  circumstances  which, 
being  found  in  all  societies  without 
exception,  and  in  the  greatest  d^pree 
where  the  social  union  is  most  Qom* 
plete,  may  be  considered  (when  psy- 
cholc^cal  and  ethological  laws  ccm- 
firm  the  indication)  as  conditions  of 
the  existence  of  the  ccnnplex  phmo- 
menon  called  a  State.  For  example, 
no  numerous  society  has  ever  been 
held  together  without  laws,  or  usages 
equivalent  to  them;  without  tribu- 
nals, and  an  organised  force  of  some 
sort  to  execute  l£eir  decisions.  There 
have  always  been  public  authorities 
whom,  with  more  or  less  striotness, 
and  in  cases  more  or  less  accurately 
defined,  the  rest  of  the  community 
obeyed,  or  according  to  general  opin- 
ion were  bound  to  obey.  By  follow- 
ing out  this  course  of  inquiry  we  shall 
find  a  number  of  requisites  which  have 
been  present  in  every  society  that  has 
maintained  a  collective  existence,  and 
on  the  cessation  of  which  it  has  either 
mef^g[ed  in  some  other  society,  or  re<' 
oonstruoted  itself  on  some  new  basis, 
in  which  the  conditions  weore  oon« 
formed  to.  Although  these  results, 
obtained  by  ocnnparing  different  forma 
and  states  of  sociel^,  amount  in  them-* 
selves  only  to  empirical  laws,  Bome 
of  them,  when  once  suggested,  are 
found  to  follow  with  so  much  probtf^ 
bility  from  general  laws  of  human 
nature,  that  the  consilience  of  the  two 
processes  raises  the  evidence  to  proof, 
and  the  generalisations  to  the  rank  of 
scientific  truths.: 

This  seems  to  be  affijrmable  (for  in- 
stance) of  the  oonolueions  axrived  at 
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in  the  following  passage,  extracted, 
with  some  alterations,  from  a  criticism 
on  the  negative  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,*  and  which  I 
quote,  though  (as  in  some  former  in- 
stances) from  myself,  because  I  have 
no  better  way  of  illustrating  the  con- 
ception I  have  foimed  of  the  kind  of 
theorems  of  whidii  sociological  statics 
would  consist : — 

"  The  very  first  element  of  the  social 
union,  obedience  to  a  government  of 
some  sort,  has  not  been  found  so  easy 
a  thing  to  establish  in  the  W(M:ld. 
Among  a  timid  and  spiritless  race 
like  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  plains 
of  tropical  countries,  passive  obedience 
may  be  of  natural  growth ;  though 
even  there  we  doubt  whether  it  has 
ever  been  found  among  any  people 
with  whom  fatalism,  or,  in  other woids, 
submission  to  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances as  a  divine  decree,  did  not 
prevail  as  a  religious  doctrine.  But 
the  difficulty  of  inducing  a  brave  and 
warlike  race  to  submit  their  individual 
arbitrium  to  any  common  umpire  has 
always  been  felt  to  be  so  great,  that 
nothing  short  c^  supernatural  power 
has  been  deemed  adequate  to  over- 
come it ;  and  such  tribes  have  always 
assigned  to  the  first  institution  of  civil 
society  a  divine  origin.  So  differently 
did  those  judge  who  knew  savage  men 
by  actual  experience,  from  those  who 
had  no  acquaintance  with  them  ex- 
cept in  the  civilised  state.  In  modem 
Europe  itself.  Biter  the  fall  of  the 
R(»nan  Empire,  to  subdue  the  feudal 
anarchy  and  biing  the  whole  people 
of  any  European  nation  into  subjec- 
tion to  government  (though  Christi- 
anity in  the  most  concentrated  form 
of  its  influence  was  co-operating  in 
the  work)  required  thrice  as  many 
centuries  as  have  elapsed  since  that 
time. 

"Now  if  these  philosophers  had 
known  human  nature  under  any  other 
type  than  that  of  their  own  age^  and 
of  the  particular  classes  of  society 

*  Since  reprinted  entire  in  Diuertations 
andDitcutriont,  as  the  concluding  paper  of 
the  first  volume. 


among  whom  they  lived,  it  would 
have  occuii'ed  t(j  them,  that  wherever 
this  habitual  submission  to  law  and 
government  has  been  firmly  and  dur- 
ably established,  and  yet  the  vigour 
and  manliness  of  character  which  re- 
sisted its  establishment  have  been  in 
any  degree  preserved,  certain  requi- 
sites have  existed,  certain  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal:— 

"First,  there  has  existed,  for  all 
who  were  accounted  citizens, — for  all 
who  were  not  slaves,  kept  down  by 
brute  force, — a  system  of  educcUion, 
b^rfaming  with  infancy  and  continued 
through  life,  of  which,  whatever  else  it 
might  include,  one  main  and  incessant 
ingredient  was  restraining  discipline. 
To  train  the  human  being  in  the  habit, 
and  thence  the  power,  of  subordinat- 
ing his  personal  impulses  and  aims 
to  what  were  considered  the  ends 
of  society;  of  adhering,  against  all 
temptation,  to  the  ootirse  of  conduct 
which  those  ends  prescribed ;  of  con- 
trolling in  himself  all  feelings  which 
were  liable  to  militate  against  those 
ends,  and  encouraging  all  such  as 
tended  towards  them  ;  this  was  the 
puipose  to  which  every  outward  mo- 
tive that  the  authority  directing  the 
system  oould  conmiand,  and  every  in- 
ward power  or  principle  which  its 
knowledge  of  human  nature  enabled 
it  to  evoke,  were  endeavoured  to  be 
rendered  instrumental  The  entire 
civil  and  military  policy  of  the  ancient 
commonwealths  was  such  a  system  of 
training ;  in  modem  nations  its  place 
has  been  attempted  to  be  supplied, 
principally,  by  religious  teadiing. 
And  whenever  and  in  proportion  as 
the  strictness  of  the  restraining  dis- 
cipline was  relaxed,  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  mankind  to  anarchy  reas- 
serted itself ;  the  state  became  dis- 
organised from  within;  mutual  con- 
flict, for  selfish  ends  neutralised  the 
energies  which  were  required  to  keep 
up  the  contest  against  natural  causes 
of  svil;  and  the  nation,  after  a  longer 
or  briefer  interval  of  progressive  de- 
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cline,  became  either  the  slave  of  a 
despotism,  or  the  prey  of  a  foreign 
inrader. 

"The  second  condition  of  perma- 
nent political  society  has  been  found 
to  be  the  existence,  in  some  form  or 
other,  of  the  feeling  of  allegiance  or 
loyalty.  This  feeling  may  yary  in  its 
objects,  and  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  form  of  government ;  but 
whether  m  a  democracy  or  in  a  mon- 
archy,  its  essence  is  always  the  same, 
viz.  that  there  be  in  the  constitution 
of  the  state  something  which  is  settled, 
something  permanent,  and  not  to  be 
called  in  question ;  something  which, 
by  general  agreement,  has  a  right  to 
be  where  it  is,  and  to  be  secure 
against  disturbance,  whatever  else 
may  change.  This  feeUng  may  attach 
itself,  as  among  the  Jews,  (and  in  most 
of  the  commonwealths  of  antiquity, ) 
to  a  common  Grod  or  gods,  the  protec- 
tors and  guardians  of  their  state.  Or 
it  may  attach  itself  to  certain  persons, 
who  are  deemed  to  be,  whether  by 
divine  appointment,  by  long  prescrip- 
tion, or  by  the  general  recognition  of 
their  superior  capacity  and  worthiness, 
the  rightful  guides  and  guardians  of 
the  rest.  Or  it  may  connect  itself 
with  laws  ;  with  ancient  liberties  or 
ordinances.  Or,  finally,  (and  this  is 
the  only  shape  in  which  the  feel- 
ing is  likely  to  exist  hereafter,)  it 
may  attach  itself  to  the  principles 
of  individual  freedom  and  political 
and  social  equality,  as  realised  in  in- 
stitutions which  as  yet  exist  nowhere, 
or  exist  only  in  a  rudimentary  state. 
But  in  all  political  societies  which 
have  had  a  durable  existence  there 
has  been  some  fixed  point,  something 
which  people  agree  in  holding  sacred ; 
which,  wherever  freedom  of  discus- 
sion was  a  recognised  principle,  it  was 
of  course  lawful  to  contest  in  theory, 
but  which  no  one  could  either  fear  or 
hope  to  see  shaken  in  practice  ;  which, 
in  short  (except  perhaps  during  some 
temporary  crisis)  was  in  t^e  common 
estimation  placed  beyond  discussion. 
And  the  necessity  of  this  may  easily 
be  made  evident.     A  state  never  is, 


nor,  until  mankind  are  vastly  iin« 
proved,  can  hope  to  be,  for  any  long 
time  exempt  from  intenial  dissension ; 
for  there  neither  is  nor  ever  has  been 
any  state  of  society  in  which  collisions 
did  not  occur  between  the  immediate 
interests  and  passions  of  powerful  sec- 
tions of  the  people.  What,  then,  en- 
ables nations  to  weather  these  storms, 
and  pass  through  turbulent  times  with- 
out any  permanent  weakening  of  the 
securities  for  peaceable  existence? 
Precisely  this — that  however  impor* 
tant  the  interests  about  which  men  fell 
out,  the  conflict  did  not  affect  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  system  of 
social  union  which  happened  to  exists 
nor  threaten  large  portions  of  the  com- 
munity with  the  subversion  of  that  on 
which  they  had  built  their  calcula- 
tions, and  with  which  their  hopes  and 
aims  had  become  identified.  But  when 
the  questioning  of  these  fundamental 
principles  is  (not  the  occasional  dis- 
ease or  salutary  medicine,  but)  the 
habitual  condition  of  the  body  politic, 
and  when  all  the  violent  animosities 
are  called  forth  which  spring  natu- 
rally from  such  a  situation,  the  state  is 
virtually  in  a  position  of  civil  war, 
and  can  never  long  remain  free  from 
it  in  act  and  fact. 

"The  third  essential  condition  of 
stability  in  political  society  is  a  strong 
and  active  principle  of  cohesion  among 
the  members  of  the  same  community 
or  state.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
we  do  not  mean  nationality,  in  the 
vulgar  sense  of  the  term ;  a  senseless 
antipathy  to  foreigners ;  indifference 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  human 
race,  or  an  unjust  preference  of  the 
supposed  interest  of  our  own  countiy ; 
a  cherishing  of  bad  peculiarities  be- 
cause they  are  national,  or  a  refusal 
to  adopt  what  has  been  found  good  by 
other  countries.  We  mean  a  principle 
of  sympathy,  not  of  hostility ;  of  union, 
not  of  separation.  We  mean  a  feeling 
of  common  interest  among  those  who 
live  under  the  same  government,  and 
are  contained  within  the  same  natural 
or  historical  boimdaries.  We  mean, 
that  one  part  of  the  community  do 
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not  consider  themselves  as  foreigners 
with  regard  to  another  part ;  that 
they  set  a  value  on  their  connection- 
feel  that  they  are  one  people,  that 
their  lot  is  cast  together,  that  evil  to 
any  of  their  fellow-countrymen  is  evil 
to  themselves,  and  do  not  desire  sel- 
fishly to  free  themselves  from  their 
share  of  any  common  inconvenience 
by  severing  the  connection.  How 
strong  this  feeling  was  in  those  ancient 
commonwealths  which  attained  any 
durable  greatness  every  one  knows. 
How  happily  Rome,  in  spite  of  all  her 
tyranny,  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
feeling  of  a  common  country  among 
the  provinces  of  her  vast  and  divided 
empire,  will  appear  when  any  one  who 
has  given  due  attention  to  the  subject 
shall  take  the  trouble  to  point  it  out. 
In  modem  times  the  countries  which 
have  had  that  feeling  in  the  strongest 
degree  have  been  the  most  powerful 
countries;  England,  France,  and,  in 
proportion  to  their  territory  and  re- 
sources, Holland  and  Switzerland ; 
while  England  in  her  connection  with 
Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  signal  ex- 
amples of  the  consequences  of  its  ab- 
sence. Every  Italian  knows  why  Italy 
is  under  a  foreign  yoke ;  every  Ger- 
man knows  what  maintains  despotism 
in  the  Austrian  empire  }*  the  evils  of 
Spain  flow  as  much  from  the  absence 
of  nationality  amon?  the  Spaniards 
themselves  as  from  the  presence  of  it 
in  their  relations  with  foreigners : 
while  the  completest  illustration  of  all 
is  afforded  by  the  republics  of  South 
America,  where  the  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  state  adhere  so  slightly  to- 
gether, that  no  sooner  does  any  pro- 
vince think  itself  aggrieved  by  the 
general  government  than  it  proclaims 
itself  a  separate  nation." 

§  6.  While  the  derivative  laws  of 
social  statics  are  ajscertained  by  ana- 
lysing different  states  of  society,  and 
comparing  them  with  one  another, 
without  regard  to  the  order  of  their 
succession,  the  consideration  of  the 

*  (Written  and  first  pubUahkl  in  1840.) 


successive  order  is,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
dominant in  the  study  of  social  djnia- 
mics,  of  which  the  aim  is  to  observe 
and  explain  the  sequences  of  social 
conditions.  This  branch  of  the  social 
science  would  be  as  complete  as  it 
can  be  made  if  every  one  of  the  lead- 
ing general  circumstances  of  each 
generation  were  traced  to  its  causes 
in  the  generation  immediately  pre- 
ceding. But  the  consensus  is  so  com- 
plete (especially  in  modem  history) 
that,  in  the  filiation  of  one  generation 
and  another,  it  is  the  whole  which 
produces  the  whole,  rather  than  any 
part  a  part.  Little  progress,  there- 
fore, can  be  made  in  establishing  the 
filiation  directly  from  laws  of  human 
nature,  without  having  first  ascer- 
tained the  immediate  or  derivative 
laws  according  to  which  social  states 
generate  one  another  as  society  ad- 
vances—the axiomata  media  of  Grene- 
ral  Sociology. 

The  empirical  laws  which  are  most 
readily  obtained  by  generalisation 
f ix)m  nistory  do  not  amount  to  this. 
They  are  not  the  "  middle  principles  " 
themselves,  but  only  evidence  towards 
the  establishment  of  such  principles. 
They  consist  of  certain  general  ten- 
dencies which  may  be  perceived  in 
society ;  a  progressive  increase  of  some 
social  elements  and  diminution  of 
others,  or  a  gradual  change  in  the 
general  character  of  certain  elements. 
It  is  easily  seen,  for  instance,  that  as 
society  advances,  mental  tend  more 
and  more  to  prevail  over  bodily  quali- 
ties, and  masses  over  individuals ; 
that  the  occupation  of  all  that  portion 
of  mankind  who  are  not  unde?  ex^ 
temal  restraint  is  at  first  chiefly 
military,  but  society  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  and  more  engrossed 
with  productive  pursuits,  and  the 
military  spirit  gradually  gives  way 
to  the  industrial ;  to  which  many 
similar  truths  might  be  added.  And 
with  generalisations  of  this  descrip- 
tion ordinary  inquirers,  even  of  the 
historical  school  now  predominant  on 
the  Continent,  are  satisfied.  But 
these  and  all  such  results  are  still  at 
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too  gfreat  a  distance  from  the  elemen- 
tary laws  of  human  nature  on  which 
they  depend, — ^too  many  links  inter- 
vene, and  the  concurrence  of  causes 
at  each  link  is  far  too  complicated, — 
to  enable  these  propositions  to  be  pre- 
sented as  direct  corollaries  from  tnose 
elementary  principles.  They  have, 
therefore,  in  the  minds  of  most  in- 
quirers, remained  in  the  state  of  em- 
pirical laws,  applicable  only  within 
the  bounds  of  actual  observation, 
without  any  means  <of  determining 
their  real  limits,  and  of  judging 
whether  the  changes  which  have 
hitherto  been  in  progress  are  destined 
to  continue  indefinitely,  or  to  termi- 
nate, or  even  to  be  reversed. 

§  7.  In  order  to  obtain  better  em- 
pirical laws,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied 
with  noting  the  progressive  changes 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the 
separate  elements  of  society,  and  in 
which  nothing  is  indicated  but  the 
relation  of  fragments  of  the  effect  to 
corresponding  fragments  of  the  cause. 
It  is  necessary  to  combine  the  statical 
view  of  social  phenomena  with  the 
dynamical,  considering  not  only  the 
progressive  changes  of  the  different 
elements,  but  the  contemporaneous 
condition  of  each,  and  thus  obtain 
empirically  the  law  of  correspondence 
not  only  between  the  simultaneous 
states,  but  between  the  simultaneous 
changes,  of  those  elements.  This  law 
of  correspondence  it  is  which,  duly 
verified  d  pi'iori,  would  become  the 
real  scientific  derivative  law  of  the 
development  of  humanity  and  human 
affairs. 

In  the  difficult  process  of  observa- 
tion and  comparison  which  is  here  re- 
quired, it  would  evidently  be  a  great 
assistance  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
the  fact  that  some  one  element  in 
the  complex  existence  of  social  man  is 
pre-eminent  over  all  oihers  as  the 
prime  agent  of  the  social  movement 
For  we  could  then  take  the  progress 
of  that  one  element  as  the  central 
chain,  to  each  successive  link  of  which 
the  corresponding  links  of    all  the 


other  prc^ressions  being  appended, 
the  succession  of  the  facts  would  by 
this  alone  be  presented  in  a  kind  of 
spontaneous  order,  far  more  nearly 
approaching  to  the  real  order  of  their 
filiation  than  could  be  obtained  by 
any  other  merely  empirical  process. 

Now,  the  evidence  of  history  and 
that  of  human  nature  combine,  foy  a 
striking  ■  instance  of  consilience,  to 
show  that  there  really  is  one  social 
element  which  is  thus  predominant, 
and  ahnoBt  paramount,  among  the 
agents  of  the  social  progression.  This 
is  the  state  of  the  specuhsttive  faculties 
of  mankind,  including  the  nature  of 
the  beliefs  which  by  any  means  they^ 
have  arrived  at  concerning  themselves 
and  the  world  by  which  they  are  sbt- 
roonded. 

It  would  be  a  great  error,  and  one 
very  little  likely  to  be  committed,  to 
assert  that  speculation,  intellectcial 
activity,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  is  among 
the  more  powerful  propensities  of 
human  nature,  or  hold  a  predominat- 
ing place  in  the  lives  of  any,  save 
decidedly  exceptional,  individnals. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  relative 
weakness  of  this  principle  among 
other  sociological  agents,  its  infiiuence 
is  the  main  aetermining  cause  of  the 
social  progress  ;  aU  the  other  disposi- 
tions of  our  nature  which  contribute 
to  that  progress  being  dependent  on 
it  for  the  means  of  accomplishing  their 
share  of  the  work.  Thus  (to  tsSra  the 
most  obvious  case  first)  the  impelling 
force  to  most  of  the  improvements 
effected  in  the  arts  of  life  is  the 
desire  of  increased  material  comfort ; 
but  as  we  oan  only  act  upon  external 
objects  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge 
of  them,  the  state  of  knowledge  at  any 
time  is  the  limit  of  the  industrial  im- 
provements possible  at  that  time ;  and 
the  progress  of  industry  must  follow, 
and  depend  on,  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge. The  same  thing  may  be  diown 
to  be  true,  though  it  is  not  qaite  so 
obvious,  of  the  progoeis  of  the  fine 
arts.  Farther,  as  the  strongest  pro4- 
pensities  of  uncultivated  or  half -culti- 
vated, human  nature  (being  the  purely 
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ftelfish  ones,  and  those  of  a  S3rmpa- 
thetic  character  which  partake  most 
of  the  nature  of  sefishness)  evidently 
tend  in  themselves  to  disunite  man- 
kind, not  to  unite  them, — to  make 
them  rivals,  not  confederates ;  social 
existence  is  only  possible  by  a  discip- 
lining of  those  more  powerful  pro- 
pensities, which  consists  in  subordi- 
nating them  to  a  common  system  of 
opinions.  The  degree  of  this  sub- 
ordination is  the  measure  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  social  union,  and  the 
nature  of  the  common  opinions  de- 
termines its  kind.  But  in  order  that 
mankind  should  conform  their  actions 
to  any  set  of  opinions,  these  opinions 
must  exist,  must  be  believed  by  them. 
And  thus  the  state  of  the  speculative 
faculties,  the  character  of  the  pro- 
positions assented  to  by  the  intellect, 
essentially  determines  the  moral  and 
political  state  of  the  community,  as 
we  have  already  seen  that  it  deter- 
mines the  physical. 

These  conclusions,  deduced  from 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  are  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  general 
facts  of  history.  Every  considerable 
change  historically  known  to  us  in 
the  condition  of  any  portion  of  man- 
kind, when  not  brought  about  by  ex- 
ternal force,  has  been  preceded  by  a 
change  of  proportional  extent  in  the 
state  of  their  knowledge  or  in  their 
prevalent  beliefs.  As  between  any 
given  state  of  speculation  and  the 
correlative  state  of  everything  else,  it 
was  almost  always  the  former  which 
first  showed  itself ;  though  the  effects, 
no  doubt,  reacted  potently  upon  the 
cause.  Every  considerable  advance 
in  material  civilisaticn  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  advance  in  knowledge ; 
and  when  any  great  social  change  has 
come  to  pass,  either  in  tiie  way  of 
gradual  development  or  of  sudden 
conflict,  it  has  had  for  its  precursor  a 
great  change  in  the  opinions  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  society.  Poly- 
theism, Judaism,  Christianity,  Px^o- 
testantism,  the  critical  philosophy  of 
modem  Europe,  audits  positive  science 
— each  of  these  hat  been  a  primary 


agent  in  making  society  what  it  was 
at  each  successive  period,  while  society 
was  but  secondarily  instrumental  in 
making  thenif  each  of  them  (so  far  as 
causes  can  be  assigned  for  its  ex- 
istence) being  mainly  an  emanation 
not  from  the  practical  life  of  the 
period,  but  from  the  previous  state  of 
belief  and  thought.  The  weakness  of 
the  speculative  propensity  in  mankind 
generally  has  not,  therefore,  prevented 
the  progress  of  speculation  from  gov- 
erning that  of  society  at  large  ;  it 
has  only,  and  too  often,  prevented 
progress  altogether,  where  the  intel- 
lectual progression  has  come  to  an 
early  stand  for  want  of  sufficiently 
favourable  circumstances. 

From  this  accumulated  evidence, 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  order  of  human  progression  in  all 
respects  will  mainly  depend  on  the 
order  of  progression  in  the  intellectual 
convictions  of  mankind,  that  is,  on 
the  law  of  the  successive  transforma- 
tions of  human  opinions.  The  ques- 
tion remains,  whether  this  law  can  be 
determined,  at  first  from  history  as 
an  empirical  law,  then  converted  into 
a  scientific  theorem  by  deducing  it 
d  priori  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature.  As  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge and  the  changes  in  the  opinions 
of  mankind  are  very  slow,  and  mani- 
fest themselves  in  a  well-defined 
manner  only  at  long  intervals,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  general 
order  of  sequence  should  be  discover- 
able from  the  examination  of  less 
than  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
duration  of  the  social  progress.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  of  past  time,  from  the 
first  recorded  condition  of  the  human 
race,  to  the  memorable  phenomena  of 
the  last  and  present  generations. 

§  8.  The  investigation  which  I  have 
thus  endeavoured  to  characterise  has 
been  sygtematically  attempted,  up  to 
the  present  time,  by  M.  Comte  alone. 
His  work  is  hitherto  the  only  known 
example  of  the  study  of  social  pheno- 
mena according  ta  this  conception  of 
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the  Historical  Method.    Without  dis-  But  whatever  decision  competent 

cussing  here  the  worth  of  his  conclu-  judges  may  pronounce  on  the  results 

sions,  and  especially  of  his  predictions  arrived  at  by  any  individual  inquirer, 

and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  method  now  characterised  is  that 

the  Future  of  society,  which  appear  by  which  the  derivative  laws  of  social 

to  me  greatly  inferior  in  value  to  his  order  and  of  social  prc^ess  must  be 

appreciation  of  the  Past,  I  shall  con-  sought.     By  its  aid  we  may  hereafter 

fine  myself  to  mentioning  one  impor-  succeed  not  only  in  looking  far  for- 

tant  generalisation,  which  M.  Comte  ward  into  the  future  history  of  the 

regaids  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  human  race,  but  in  determining  what 

progress  of  human  knowledge.   Specu-  artificial  means  may  be  used,  and  to 

lation  he  conceives  to  have,  on  every  what  extent,  to  accelerate  the  natural 

subject  of  human  inquiry,  three  sue-  progress  in  so  far  as  it  is  beneficial ; 

cessive  stagas  ;  in  the  first  of  which  educated  person  rejects  this  explanation 

it  tends  to  explain  the  phenomena  by  in  regard  to  all  clatisea  of  phenomena  of 

supernatural  agencies,  in  the  second  which  the  laws  have  been  fully  ascertained; 

by  metaphysical  abstractions,  and  in  *^?"«^  /°T  ^""^  ??*  ^^  reach^i  tte 

r^  "»^»^i' v^*"  *•»'•"'*  *^"""°>  **»f^  "*  point  of  referrmg  all  phenomena  to  the 

the  third  or  tinal  state  connnes  itself  idea  of  Law,  but  believe  that  rain  and  sun- 
to  ascertaining  their  laws  of  succes-  shine,  famine  and  pestilence,  victory  and 
sion  and  simUitude.  This  generalisa-  defeat,  death  and  life,  are  issues  wh^  the 
..  .  J.  u  1.x.  i.  u«  I.  Creator  does  not  leave  to  the  operation  of 
tion  appears  to  me  to  have  that  high  ^^  general  laws,  but  reserves  to  be  decided 
degree  of  scientific  evidence  which  is  by  express  acts  of  volition.  M.  Comte's 
derived  from  the  concurrence  of  the  theory  is  the  negation  of  this  doctrine. 

indications  of  history  with  the  pro-  ^  ^'i  ^^^^'^fH  ^"^^^  misunderstandB  M. 
t  1  M?  .  J  .  *"'"'^*J'  """  ""^  r*"  Comte  8  doctrine  respecting  the  second  or 
babilities  derivea  from  the  constitu-  metaphysical  stage  of  speculation.  M. 
tion  of  the  human  mind.  Nor  could  Comte  did  not  mean  that  '*  discussions 
it  be  easily  conceived,  from  the  mere  concerning  ideas"  are  Umited  toan  early 
«  •  i.'i.  ^*  „  u  'A*  stage  of  inquiry,  and  cease  when  science 
enunciation  of  such  a  proposition,  enters  into  the  pUitive  stage.  iPhUosophy 
what  a  flood  of  light  it  lets  m  upon  of  Discovery,  p.  226  et  seq.)  In  all  If. 
the  whole  course  of  history,  when  its  Comte's  speculations  as  much  stress  is  laid 
consequences  are  traced,  by  connect-  ??  *^®  process  of  clearing  up  our  conc^ 
wtioc^v^u^uw^o  L  -  rr^  .L  *^""'^^*'  tions  as  on  the  ascertamment  of  facts, 
mg  with  each  of  the  three  states  when  M.  Comte  speaks  of  the  metaphysical 
of  human  intellect  which  it  distin-  stage  of  speculation,  he  means  the  stage  in 
guishes,  and  with  each  successive  which  men  speak  of  "  Nature  "and  other 
j'h  J.'  e  ^.v.  j.1.  i.  i  abstractions  as  if  they  were  active  forces, 
modification  of  those  three  states,  producing  eflfecte ;  when  Nature  is  said  to 
the  correlative  condition  of  other  do  this,  or  forbid  that;  when  Nature's 
social  phenomena.*  horror  of  a  vacuum.  Nature's  non-admis- 
*  sion  of  a  break.  Nature's  vi«  medieatrix, 
*  This  g^eat  generalisation  is  often  un-  were  offered  as  explanations  of  pheno- 
favourably  criticised  (as  by  Dr.  WheweU,  mena ;  when  the  qualities  of  things  were 
for  instance)  under  a  misapprehension  of  mistaken  for  real  entities  dwelling  in  the 
its  real  import.  The  doctrine  that  the  things;  when  the  phenomena  of  living 
theological  explanation  of  phenomena  be-  bodies  were  thought  to  be  accounted  for 
longs,  only  to  the  infancy  of  our  knowledge  by  being  referred  to  a  *'  vital  force ; "  when, 
of  them,  ought  not  to  be  construed  as  if  it  in  short,  the  abstract  names  of  phenomena 
was  equivalent  tu  the  assertion  that  man-  were  mistaken  for  the  causes  of  their  ex- 
kind,  as  their  knowledge  advances,  will  istence.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  it  can- 
necessarily  cease  to  believe  in  any  kind  of  not  be  reasonably  denied  that  the  meta- 
theology.  This  was  M.  Comte's  opinion ;  physical  explanation  of  phenomena,  equally 
but  it  is  by  no  means  implied  in  his  f  unda-  with  the  theological,  gives  way  before  the 
mental  theorem.  All  that  is  implied  is,  advance  of  real  scimce. 
that  in  an  advanced  state  of  human  know-  That  the  final,  or  i>ositive  stage,  as  con- 
ledge,  no  other  Ruler  of  tha  World  will  be  ceived  by  M.  Comte,  has  hoem  equally 
aclmowledged  than  one  who  rules  by  uni-  misunderstood,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
versal  laws,  and  does  not  at  all,  or  does  not  some  expressions  open  to  just  criticism,  M. 
unless  in  very  peculiar  cases,  produce  Comte  never  dreamed  of  denjrlng  the  1^- 
events  by  special  interpositions.  Origi-  timacy  of  inquiry  into  all  causes  which  are 
nally  all  natural  evento  were  ascribed  to  accessible  to  human  investigi^on,  I  have 
such   interpositions.      At   present   every  pointed  out  in  a  former  plaoe. 
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to  compensate  for  whatever  may  be 
its  inherent  inconveniences  or  disad- 
vantages, and  to  guard  against  the 
dangers  or  accidents  to  which  our 
species  is  exposed  from  the  necessary 
incidents  of  its  progression.  Such 
practical  instructions,  founded  on  the 
highest  branch  of  speculative  socio- 
logy, will  form  the  noblest  and  most 
beneficial  portion  of  the  Political  Art. 

That  of  this  science  and  art  even 
the  foundations  are  but  beginning  to 
be  laid  is  sufficiently  evident.  But 
the  superior  minds  are  fairly  turning 
themselves  towards  that  object.  It 
has  become  the  aim  of  really  scien- 
tific thinkers  to  connect  by  theories 
the  facts  of  universal  history:  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  requi- 
sites of  a  general  system  of  social 
doctrine  that  it  should  explain,  so 
far  as  the  data  exist,  the  main  facts 
of  history  ;  and  a  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory is  generally  admitted  to  be  at 
once  the  verification  and  the  initial 
form  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Society. 

If  the  endeavours  now  making  in 
all  the  more  cultivated  nations,  and 
beginning  to  be  made  even  in  Eng- 
land, (usually  the  last  to  enter  into 
the  general  movement  of  the  Euro- 
pean mind,)  for  the  construction  of  a 
Philosophy  of  History,  shall  be  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  those  views 
of  the  nature  of  sociological  evidence 
which  I  have  (very  briefly  and  im- 
perfectly) attempted  to  characterise, 
they  cannot  fail  to  give  birth  to  a 
sociological  system  widely  removed 
from  the  vague  and  conjectural  char- 
acter of  an  former  attempts,  and 
worthy  to  take  its  place,  at  last, 
among  the  sciences.  When  this 
time  shall  come,  no  important  branch 
of  human  affairs  vnll  be  any  longer 
abandoned  to  empiricism  and  un- 
scientific surmise ;  the  circle  of  hu- 
man knowledge  will  be  complete,  and 
it  can  only  thereafter  receive  further 
enlargement  by  perpetual  expansion 
from  within. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ADDITIONAL  ELUCIDATIONS  OF  THB 
SCIENCE  OF  HISTORT. 

§  I.  The  doctrine  which  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  were  intended  to  en- 
force and  elucidate — that  the  collec- 
tive series  of  social  phenomena,  in 
other  words,  the  course  of  history,  is 
subject  to  general  laws,  which  philo- 
sophy may  possibly  detect — has  been 
familiar  for  generations  to  the  scien- 
tific thinkers  of  the  Continent,  and 
has  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
passed  out  of  their  peculiar  domain 
into  that  of  newspapers  and  ordinary 
political  discussion.  In  our  own 
country,  however,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  publication  of  this  Treatise,  it 
was  almost  a  novelty,  and  the  pre- 
vailing habits  of  thought  on  historical 
subjects  were  the  very  reverse  of  a 
preparation  for  it.  Since  then  a  great 
change  has  taken  place,  and  has  been 
eminently  promoted  by  the  important 
work  of  Mr.  Buckle,  who,  with  char- 
acteristic energy,  flung  down  this 
great  principle,  together  with  many 
striking  exemplifications  of  it,  into 
the  arena  of  popular  discussion,  to  be 
fought  over  by  a  sort  of  combatants 
in  the  presence  of  a  sort  of  specta- 
tors, who  would  never  even  have  been 
aware  that  there  existed  such  a  prin- 
ciple if  they  had  been  left  to  learn 
its  existence  from  the  speculations  of 
pure  science.  And  hence  has  arisen 
a  considerable  amount  of  controversy, 
tending  not  only  to  make  the  prin- 
ciple rapidly  famUiar  to  the  majority 
of  cultivated  minds,  but  also  to  clear 
it  from  the  confusions  and  misunder- 
standings by  which  it  was  but  natural 
that  it  should  for  a  time  be  clouded, 
and  which  impair  the  worth  of  the 
doctrine  to  those  who  accept  it,  and 
are  the  stumbling-block  of  many  who 
do  not. 

Among  the  impediments  to  the 
general  acknowledgment,  by  thought- 
ful minds,  of  the  subjection  of  his- 
torical facts  to  scientific  laws,  the 
molt  fundAmental  continues  to  be 
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that  which  is  grounded  on  the  doc-' 
trine  of  Free  Will,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  the  denial  that  the  law  of  invari- 
able Causation  holds  true  of  human 
volitions;  for  if  it  does  not,  the 
course  of  history,  being  the  result  of 
human  volitions,  cannot  be  a  subject 
of  scientific  laws,  since  the  volitions 
on  which  it  depends  can  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  reduced  to  any  canon  of 
regularity  even  after  they  have  oc- 
curred. I  have  discussed  this  ques- 
tion, as  far  as  seemed  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  in  a  former  chapter,  and 
I  only  think  it  necessary  to  repeat 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Causation  of 
human  actions,  improperly  called  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  affirms  no  mys- 
terious Tiexus  or  overruling  fatality: 
it  asserts  only  that  men's  actions  are 
the  joint  result  of  the  general  laws 
and  circumstances  of  human  nature, 
and  of  their  own  particular  char- 
acters, those  characters  again  being 
the  consequence  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  circumstances  that  consti- 
tuted their  education,  among  which 
circumstances  must  be  reckoned  their 
own  conscious  efforts.  Any  one  who 
is  willing  to  take  (if  the  expression 
may  be  permitted)  the  trouble  of 
thinking  himself  into  the  doctrine  as 
thus  stated,  will  find  it,  I  believe,  not 
only  a  faithful  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  human  conduct, 
but  a  correct  representation  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  himself,  in  every  par- 
ticular case,  spontaneously  interprets 
his  own  experience  of  that  conduct. 

But  if  this  principle  is  true  of  in- 
dividual man,  it  must  be  true  of 
collective  man.  If  it  is  the  law  of 
human  life,  the  law  must  be  realised 
in  history.  The  experience  of  human 
affairs  when  looked  at  en  moMe,  must 
be  in  accordance  with  it  if  true,  or 
repugnant  to  it  if  false.  The  sup- 
port which  this  d,  p08tenon  verifica- 
tion affords  to  the  law  is  the  part  of 
the  case  which  has  been  most  clearly 
and  triumphantly  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Buckle. 

The  facts  of  statistics,  since  they 
have  been  mads  a  subject  of  careful 


recordation  and  study,  have  yielded 
conclusions,  some  of  which  have  been 
very  startling  to  persons  not  accus- 
tomed to  regard  moral  actions  as  sub- 
ject to  uniform  laws.  The  very  events 
which  in  their  own  nature  appear 
most  capricious  and  uncertain,  and 
which  in  any  individual  case  no  at- 
tainable degree  of  knowledge  would 
enable  us  to  foresee,  occur,  when  con- 
siderable numbers  are  taken  into  the 
account,  with  a  d^ree  of  regularity 
approaching  to  mathematical.  What 
act  is  there  which  all  would  consider 
as  more  completely  dependent  on  in- 
dividual character,  and  on  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  free  will,  than  that 
of  Bla3ring  a  f eUow-^reature  ?  Yet 
in  any  large  country,  the  number  of 
murders,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, varies  (it  has  been  found)  Tery 
little  from  one  year  to  another,  and 
in  its  variations  never  deviates  widely 
from  a  certain  average.  What  is  still 
more  remarkable,  there  is  a  similar 
approach  to  constancy  in  the  prc^or- 
tion  of  these  murders  annually  com- 
mitted with  every  particular  kind  of 
instrument.  There  is  a  like  apprazx- 
mation  to  identity,  as  between  one 
year  and  another,  in  the  comparative 
nimiber  of  legitimate  and  of  illegiti- 
mate births.  The  same  thing  is  found 
true  of  suicides,  accidents,  and  all  other 
social  phenomena  of  which  the  regis- 
tration is  sufficiently  perfect ;  on* 
of  the  most  curiously  ilhistrative  ex- 
amples being  the  fact,  ascertained  by 
the  registers  of  the  London  and  Paris 
post-offices,  that  the  nimaber  of  letters 
posted  which  the  writers  have  forgot- 
ten to  direct  is  nearly  the  same,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
letters  posted,  in  one  year  as  in  an- 
other. "Year  after  year,"  says  Mr. 
Buckle,  "the  same  proportion  of 
letter-writers  forget  this  simple  act» 
so  that  for  each  snooessive  period 
we  can  actually  foretell  the  nomber 
of  persons  whose  memory  will  fail 
them  in  regard  to  this  trifling,  and, 
as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occur- 


rence. 


»>  * 


*  Buckle's  History  qf  CfivUiaation,  L  jo. 
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This  Bingular  degree  of  regularity 
en  massey  combined  with  the  extreme 
of  irregularity  in  the  cases  composing 
the  mass,  is  a  felicitous  verification  d 
posteriori  of  the  law  of  causation  in 
its  application  to  human  conduct. 
Assuming  the  truth  of  that  law, 
every  human  action,  every  murder, 
for  instance,  is  the  concurrent  result 
of  two  sets  of  causes.  On  the  one 
part,  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  the 
moral,  educational,  economical,  and 
other  influences  operating  on  the 
whole  people,  and  constituting  what 
we  term  the  state  of  civilisation.  On 
the  other  part,  the  great  variety  of 
influences  special  to  the  individual : 
his  temperament,  and  other  peculia- 
rities of  organisation,  his  parentage, 
habitual  associates,  temptations,  and 
so  forth.  If  we  now  ti^e  the  whole 
of  the  instances  which  occur  within  a 
sufficiently  large  field  to  exhaust  all 
the  combinations  of  these  special  in- 
fluences, or,  in  other  words,  to  elimi- 
nate chance ;  and  if  all  these  instances 
have  occurred  within  such  narrow 
limits  of  time  that  no  material  change 
can  have  taken  place  in  the  general 
influences  constituting  the  state  of 
civilisation  of  the  country,  we  may 
be  certain  that  if  human  actions  are 
governed  by  invariable  laws,  the  ag. 
gregate  result  will  be  something  like 
a  constant  quantity.  The  number  of 
murders  committed  within  that  space 
and  time  being  the  effect  partly  of 
general  causes  which  have  not  varied, 
and  partly  of  partial  causes  the  whole 
round  of  whose  variations  has  been 
included,  will  be,  practically  speak- 
ing, invariable. 

Literally  and  mathematically  in- 
variable it  is  not,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  be ;  because  the  period 
of  a  year  is  too  short  to  include  tUl 
the  possib.e  combinations  of  partial 
causes,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  lOng  to  make  it  probable 
that  in  some  years,  at  least,  of  every 
series,  there  will  have  been  intro- 
duced new  influences  of  a  more  or 
less  general  character ;    such    as    a 


more  vigorous  or  a  more  relaxed 
police ;  some  temporary  excitement 
from  political  or  religious  causes  ;  or 
some  incident  generally  notorious,  of 
a  nature  to  act  morbidly  on  the  ima- 
gination. That  in  spite  of  these  un- 
avoidable  imperfections  in  the  data, 
there  should  be  so  very  trifling  a 
margin  of  variation  in  the  annual 
results,  is  a  briUiant  confirmation  of 
the  general  theory. 

§  2.  The  same  considerations  which 
thus  strikingly  corroborate  the  evi- 
dence of  the  doctrine  that  historical 
facts  are  the  invariable  effects  of 
causes,  tend  equally  to  dear  that 
doctrine  from  various  misapprehen- 
sions, the  existence  of  which  has  been 
put  in  evidence  by  the  recent  discus- 
sions. Some  persons,  for  instance, 
seemingly  imagine  the  doctrine  to 
imply,  not  merely  that  the  total 
number  of  murders  committed  in  a 
given  space  and  time  is  entirely  the 
effect  of  the  general  circumstances  of 
society,  but  that  every  particular 
murder  is  so  too ;  that  the  individual 
murderer  is,  so  to  speak,  a  mere  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  general 
causes ;  that  he  himself  has  no  op- 
tion, or,  if  he  has,  and  chose  to  exer- 
cise it,  some  one  else  would  be  ne- 
cessitated to  take  his  place ;  that  if 
any  one  of  the  actual  murderers 
had  abstained  from  the  crime,  some 
person  who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  innocent  would  have  com- 
mitted an  extra  murder  to  make  up 
the  average.  Such  a  corollary  would 
certainly  convict  any  theory  which 
necessarily  led  to  it  of  absurdity.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  each  parti- 
cular murder  depends,  not  on  the 
general  state  of  society  only,  but  on 
that  combined  with  causes  special 
to  the  case,  which  are  generally  much 
more  powerful ;  and  if  these  special 
causes,  which  have  greater  influence 
than  the  general  ones  in  causing  every 
particular  murder,  have  no  influence 
on  the  number  of  murders  in  a  given 
period,  it  is  because  the  field  of  obser- 
vation is  so  extensive  as  to  include 
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ftU  pMiible  oombinations  of  the  special 
causes — all  varieties  of  individual 
eharaoter  and  individual  temptation 
compatible  with  the  general  state  of 
society.  The  collective  experiment, 
as  it  maj  be  termed,  exactly  separates 
the  effect  of  the  general  from  that  of 
the  special  causes,  and  shows  the  net 
result  of  the  former  ;  but  it  declares 
nothing  at  all  respecting  the  amount 
of  influence  of  the  special  causes,  be 
it  greater  or  smaller,  since  the  scale 
of  the  experiment  extends  to  the 
number  of  cases  within  which  the 
ieffects  of  the  special  causes  balance 
one  another,  and  disappear  in  that 
of  the  general  causes. 

I  wiU  not  pretend  that  all  the  de- 
fenders of  the  theory  have  always  kept 
tiieir  language  free  from  this  same  con- 
fusion, and  have  shown  no  tendency  to 
•exalt  the  influence  of  general  causes  at 
the  expense  of  spedaL  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, on  the  contrary,  that  they  have 
done  so  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  by 
so  doing  have  encumbered  their  theory 
with  difficulties,  and  laid  it  open  to  ob- 
jections which  do  not  necessarily  affect 
it.  Some,  for  example,  (among  whom 
is  Mr.  Buckle  himself,)  have  inierred, 
or  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  they 
inferred,  from  the  regularity  in  the  re- 
currence of  events  which  depend  on 
moral  qualities,  that  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  mankind  are  little  capable  of 
being  improved,  or  are  of  little  import- 
ance in  the  general  progress  of  society, 
compared  with  intellectual  or  econo- 
mic causes.  But  to  draw  this  infer- 
ence is  to  forget  that  the  statistical 
tables  from  which  the  invariable  aver- 
ages are  deduced  were  compiled  from 
facts  occurring  within  narrow  geogra- 
phical limits,  and  in  a  small  number 
of  successive  years ;  that  is,  from  a  field 
the  whole  of  which  was  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  same  general  causes,  and 
during  too  short  a  time  to  allow  of 
much  change  therein.  All  moral  causes 
but  those  common  to  the  country  gene- 
rally have  been  eliminated  by  the  great 
number  of  instances  taken  ;  and  those 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  coun- 
try have  not  varied  considerably  in 


the  short  space  of  time  comprised  in 
the  observations.  If  we  admit  the 
supposition  that  they  have  varied  ;  if 
we  compare  one  age  with  another,  or 
one  country  with  another,  or  even  one 
part  of  a  country  with  another,  differ- 
ing  in  position  and  character  as  to  the 
moral  elements,  the  crimes  committed 
within  a  year  give  no  longer  the  same, 
but  a  widely  different  numerical  ag- 
gregate. And  this  cannot  but  be  the 
case  ;  for  inasmuch  as  every  single 
crime  committed  by  an  individual 
mainly  depends  on  his  moral  qualities, 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  entire 
population  of  the  country  must  de- 
pend in  an  equal  degree  on  their  col- 
lective moral  qualities.  To  render 
this  element  inoperative  upon  the 
large  scale  it  would  be  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  general  moral  aver- 
age of  mankind  does  not  vary  from 
country  to  country,  or  from  age  to 
age  ;  which  is  not  true,  and  even  if  it 
were  true,  could  not  possibly  be  proved 
by  any  existing  statistics.  I  do  not  on 
this  account  the  less  agree  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Buckle,  thatthe  intellectual 
element  in  mankind,  including  in  that 
expression  the  nature  of  their  beliefs, 
the  amount  of  their  knowledge,  and 
the  development  of  their  intelligence, 
is  the  predominant  circumstance  in  de- 
termining their  progress.  But  I  am  of 
this  opinion,  not  because  I  regard  their 
moral  or  economical  condition  either 
as  less  powerful  or  less  variable  agen- 
cies, but  because  these  are  in  a  great 
degree  the  consequences  of  the  intel- 
lectual condition,  and  are,  in  all  eases, 
limited  by  it,  as  was  observed  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  intellectual 
changes  are  the  most  conspicuous 
agents  in  history,  not  from  their 
superior  force,  considered  in  them- 
selves, but  because  practically  they 
work  with  the  united  power  belong- 
ing to  all  three.* 

*  I  have  been  assured  by  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Buckle  that  he  would  not  have  with- 
held his  assent  from  these  remarks,  and 
that  he  never  intended  to  aflBirm  or  imply 
that  mankind  are  not  progressive  in  their 
moral  as  well  as  in  their  intellectual  quali- 
ties. "Indealingwithhisproblem,  he  availed 
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§  3.  There  is  another  distinction 
often  neglected  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  which  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  observe.  The  theory  of  the 
mbjection  of  social  progress  to  in- 
''ariable  laws  is  often  held  in  con- 
unction  with  the  doctrine  that  social 
Progress  cannot  be  materially  influ- 
nced  by  the  exertions  of  individual 
lersons  or  by  the  acts  of  governments. 
)ut  though  these  opinions  are  often 
leld  by  the  same  persons,  they  are 
wo  very  different  opinions,  and  the 
on  fusion  between  them  is  the  eter- 
Ally  recurring  error  of  confounding 
/ausation  with  Fatalism.  Because 
rhatever  happens  will  be  the  efifect 
f  causes,  human  volitions  among  the 
Mty  it  does  not  follow  that  volitions, 
ven  those  of  peculiar  individuals,  are 
tot  of  great  efficacy  as  causes.  If  any 
ne  in  a  storm  at  sea,  because  about 
he  eatne  number  of  persons  in  every 
feoar  perish  by  shipwreck,  should  con- 
fkade  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
ittempt  to  save  his  own  life,  we  should 
fill  him  a  Fatalist,  and  should  re- 

ffanself  of  the  artifice  resorted  to  by  the 
liAitical  Economist,  who  leaves  out  of  con- 
kleration  the  generous  and  benevolent 
Bbtiments,  and  founds  his  science  on  the 
reposition  that  mankind  are  actuated  by 

Sidaitive  propensities  alone/'not  because 
b  is  the  lac^  but  because  it  is  necessary 
kli^in  by  treating  the  principal  influence 
:  if  it  was  the  sole  one,  and  make  the  due 
orroctions  afterwards.  "He  desired  to 
mJce  abstraction  of  the  intellect  as  the  de- 
ttmining  and  dynamical  element  of  the 
iQffression,  eliminating  the  more  depen- 
vm  set  of  conditions,  and  treating  the 
^/t9  active  one  as  if  it  were  an  entirely 
^Uqpendent  variable." 
*The  same  friend  of  Mr.  Buckle  states  that 
Kmo  he  used  expressions  which  seemed  to 
Mggerate  the  influence  of  general  at  the 
^wnse  of  special  causes,  and  especially  at 
u  •xpcnse  of  the  influence  of  individual 
:3iids,  Mr.  Buckle  really  intended  no  more 
■ta  to  affirm  emphatically  that  the  greatest 
^B  cannot  effect  great  changes  in  human 
■Urs  unless  the  general  mind  has  been  in 
-  me  considerable  deg^e  prepared  for  them 
'  the  general  circumstances  of  the  age ; 
"truth  which,  of  course,  no  one  thinks  of 
O^big'  And  there  certainly  are  passages 
Jar.  Buckle's  writings  which  speak  of  the 
l%Aence  exercised  by  great  individual  in- 
E*«ts  in  as  strong  terms  as  could  be  de- 


mind  him  that  the  efforts  of  ship- 
wrecked persons  to  save  their  lives  are 
so  far  from  being  immaterial,  that  the 
average  amount  of  those  efforts  is  one 
of  the  causes  on  which  the  ascertained 
annual  number  of  deaths  by  shipwreck 
depend.     However  universal  the  laws 
of  social  development  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  more   universal   or  more 
rigorous  than  those  of  the  physical 
agencies  of  nature ;  yet  human  will 
can  convert  these  into  instruments  of 
its  designs,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  does  so  makes  the  chief  difference 
between  savages  and  the  most  highly 
civilised  people.     Human  and  social 
facts,   from  their  more  complicated 
nature,  are  not  less,  but  more,  modi- 
fiable than  mechanical  and  chemical 
facts ;  human  agency,  therefore,  has 
still  greater  power  over  them.     And 
accordingly,  those  who  maintain  that 
the  evolution  of  society  depends  ex- 
clusively, or  almost  exdtisively,  on 
general  causes,  always  include  among 
these  the  collective  knowledge  and 
intellectual /development  of  the  race. 
But  if  of  the  race^  why  not  also  of 
some  powerful  monarch  or  thinker,  or 
of  the  ruling  portion  of  some  political 
society,   acting   through  its  govern- 
ment ?    Though  the  varieties  of  char- 
acter   among    ordinary    individuals 
neutralise  one  another  on  any  large 
scale,  exceptional  individuals  in  im- 
portant positions  do  not  in  any  given 
age  neutralise  one  another ;  there  was 
not  another  Themistocles,  or  Luther, 
or  Julius  Csesar,  of  equal  powers  and 
contrary    dispositions,    who    exactly 
balanced    the    given    Themistocles, 
Luther,  and  Csesar,  ^nd  prevented 
them  from    having  any  permanent 
effect.     Moreover,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears,  the   volitions  of    exceptional 
persons,  or  the  opinions  and  purposes 
of  the  individuals  who  at  some  par- 
ticular time  compose  a  government, 
may   be  indispensable  links   in  the 
chain  of  causation  by  which  even  the 
general  causes  produce  their  effects  ; 
and  I   believe  this   to  be   the  only 
tenable  form  of  the  theory. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  a  celebrated  pas- 
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sage  of  one  of  his  early  essays,  (let  me 
add  that  it  was  one  which  he  did  not 
himself  choose  to  reprint,)  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute inoperativeness  of  great  men, 
more  unqualified,  I  should  think,  than 
has  been  given  to  it  by  any  writer  of 
equal  abilities.  He  compares  them 
to  persons  who  merely  stand  on  a 
loftier  height,  and  thence  receive  the 
sun's  rays  a  little  earlier  than  the 
rest  of  the  human  race.  '^The  sun 
illuminates  the  hills  while  it  is  still 
below  the  horizon,  and  truth  is  dis- 
covered by  the  highest  minds  a  little 
before  it  becomes  manifest  to  the 
multitude.  This  is  the  extent  of  their 
superiority.  They  are  the  first  to 
catch  and  reflect  a  light  which,  with- 
out their  assistance,  must  in  a  short 
time  be  visible  to  those  who  lie  far 
beneath  them."*  If  this  metaphor 
is  to  be  carried  out,  it  follows  that  if 
there  had  been  no  Newton  the  world 
would  not  only  have  had  the  New- 
tonian system,  but  would  have  had  it 
equally  soon,  as  the  sun  would  have 
risen  just  as  early  to  spectators  in  the 
plain  if  there  had  been  no  mountain 
at  hand  to  catch  still  earlier  rays. 
And  so  it  would  be  if  truths,  like  the 
sun,  rose  by  their  own  proper  motion, 
without  human  effort,  but  not  other- 
wise. I  believe  that  if  Newton  had 
not  lived,  the  world  must  have  waited 
for  the  Newtonian  philosophy  until 
there  had  been  another  NeWton  or 
his  equivalent.  No  ordinary  man, 
and  no  succession  of  ordinary  men, 
could  have  achieved  it.  I  will  not 
go  the  length  of  saying  that  what 
Newton  did  in  a  single  life  might  not 
have  been  done  in  successive  steps  by 
some  of  those  who  followed  him,  each 
singly  inferior  to  him  in  genius.  But 
even  the  least  of  those  steps  required 
a  man  of  great  intellectual  superiority. 
Eminent  men  do  not  merely  see  the 
coming  light  from  the  hill-top ;  they 
mount  on  the  hill-top  and  evoke  it ; 
and  if  no  one  had  ever  ascended 
thither,   the   light,    in    many    cases, 

*  Essay  on    Dryden,  in    MUceUaneoM 
Writings,  i.  i86. 


might  never  have  risen  upon  the 
plain  at  all.  Philosophy  and  reli- 
gion are  abundantly  amenable  to 
general  causes ;  yet  few  will  doubt 
that  had  there  been  no  Socrates,  no 
Plato,  and  no  Aristotle,  there  would 
have  been  no  philosophy  for  the  next 
two  thousand  years,  nor  in  all  pro- 
bability then ;  and  that  if  there  had 
been  no  Christ  and  no  St  Paul,  there 
would  have  been  no  Christianity. 

The  point  in  which,  above  all,  the 
influence  of  remarkable  individuals  is 
decisive,  is  in  determining  the  celerity 
of  the  movement.  In  most  states  of 
society  it  is  the  existence  of  great  men 
which  decides  even  whether  there 
shall  be  any  progress.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  Greece,  or  that  Christian 
Europe,  might  have  been  progressive 
in  certain  periods  of  their  history 
through  general  causes  only ;  but  if 
there  had  been  no  Mahomet,  would 
Arabia  have  produced  Avicenna  or 
Averroes,  or  (jaliphs  of  Bagdad  or  of 
Cordova  ?  In  determining;  however, 
in  what  manner  and  order  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  shall  take  place,  if 
it  take  place  at  all,  much  less  depends 
on  the  character  of  individuals.  There 
is  a  sort  of  necessity  established  in 
this  respect  by  the  general  laws  of 
human  nature,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.  Certain  truths  can- 
not be  discovered  or  inventions  made 
unless  certain  others  have  been  made 
first ;  certain  social  improvements, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  only 
follow,  and  not  precede,  others.  The 
Qrder  of  human  progress,  therefore, 
may  to  a  certain  extent  have  definite 
laws  assigned  to  it;  while  as  to  its 
celerity,  or  even  as  to  its  taking  place 
at  all,  no  generalisation,  extending  to 
the  human  species  generally,  can  pos- 
sibly be  made,  but  only  some  very 
precarious  approximate  generalisa- 
tions, confined  to  the  smaJl  portion 
of  mankind  in  whom  there  has  been 
anything  like  consecutive  progress 
within  the  historical  period,  and  de- 
duced from  their  special  position,  or 
collected  from  their  particular  history. 
Even  looking  to  the  manner  of  pro- 
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gl^esd,  the  order  of  succession  of  social 
states,  there  is  need  of  great  flexi- 
bility in  onr  generalisations.  The 
limits  of  variation  in  the  possible 
development  of  social,  as  of  animal 
life,  are  a  subject  of  which  little  is 
yet  understood,  and  are  one  of  the 
great  problems  in  social  science.  It 
is,  at  all  events,  a  fact  that  different 
portions  of  mankind,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  different  circumstances, 
have  developed  themselves  in  a  more 
or  less  different  manner  and  into  dif- 
ferent forms ;  and  among  these  de- 
termining circumstances,  the  indivi- 
dual character  of  their  great  specu- 
lative thinkers  or  practical  organisers 
may  well  have  been  one.  Who  can 
tell  how  profoundly  the  whole  sub- 
sequent history  of  China  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  individuality 
•of  Confucius?  and  of  Sparta  (and 
hence  of  Greece  and  the  world)  by 
that  of  Lycurgus  ? 

Concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  what  a  great  man  under  favourable 
circumstances  can  do  for  mankind,  as 
well  as  of  what  a  government  can  do 
for  a  nation,  many  different  opinions 
are  possible ;  and  every  shade  of 
opinion  on  these  points  is  consistent 
with  the  fullest  recognition  that  there 
are  invariable  laws  of  historical  phe- 
nomena. Of  course  the  degree  of  in- 
fluence which  has  to  be  assigned  to 
these  more  special  agencies  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  precision  which 
can  be  given  to  the  general  laws,  and 
in  the  confidence  with  which  pre- 
dictions can  be  grounded  on  them. 
Whatever  depends  on  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Individuals,  combined  with  the 
accident  of  the  positions  they  hold,  is 
necessarily  incapable  of  being  fore- 
seen. Undoubtedly,  these  casual  com- 
binations might  be  eliminated  like  any 
others  by  taking  a  sufficiently  large 
cycle :  the  peculiarities  of  a  great  his- 
torical character  make  their  influence 
felt  in  history  sometimes  for  several 
thousand  years,  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  will  make  no  difference 
At  all  at  the  end  of  fifty  millions. 
Since,  however,  we  cannot  obtain  an 


average  of  the  vast  length  of  time 
necessary  to  exhaust  all  the  possible 
combinations  of  great  men  and  cir- 
cumstances, as  much  of  the  law  of 
evolution  of  human  affairs  as  depends 
upon  this  average  is  and  remains  in- 
accessible to  us  ;  and  within  the  next 
thousand  years,  which  are  of  consider- 
ably more  importance  to  us  than  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  fifty  millions, 
the  favourable  and  unfavourable  com- 
binations which  will  occur  will  be  to 
us  purely  accidentaL   We  cannot  fore- 
seethe  advent  of  great  men.  Those  who 
introduce  mew  speculative  thoughts  or 
great  practical  conceptions  into  the 
world  cannot  have  their  epoch  fixed 
beforehand.     What  science  can  do  is 
this.     It  can  trace  through  past  his- 
tory the  general   causes  which  had 
brought  mankind  into  that  prelimi- 
nary state,  which,  when  the  right  sort 
of  great  man  appeared,  rendered  them 
accessible  to  his  influence.      If  this 
state  continues,  experience  renders  it 
tolerably  certain  that  tn  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  the  great  man  will  be 
produced,  provided  that  the  general 
circumstances    of    the    country  and 
people  are  (which  very  often  they  are 
not)  compatible  with  his  existence ; 
of  which  point  also  science  can   in 
some  measure  judge.      It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  results  of  progress, 
except  as  to  the  celerity  of  their  pro- 
duction, can  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
reduced  to  regularity  and  law.     And 
the  belief    that  they  can   be  so  is 
equally  consistent  with  assigning  very 
great,  or  very  little  efficacy,  to  the 
influence  of  exceptional  men,  or  of 
the  acts  of  governments.     And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  other  acci- 
dents and  disturbing  causes. 

§  4.  It  would  nevertheless  be  a  great 
error  to  assign  only  a  triffing  impor- 
tance to  the  agency  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals, or  of  governments.  It  must 
not  be  concluded  that  the  influence  of 
either  is  small  because  they  cannot 
bestow  what  the  general  circumstanoea 
of  society,  and  the  course  of  its  pre- 
vious history,  have  not  prepared  it  to 
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receive.  Neither  thinkers  nor  govern -" 
ments  effect  all  that  they  intend,  but 
.in  compensation  they  often  produce 
important  results  which  they  did  not 
in  the  least  foresee.  Great  men  and 
great  actions  are  seldom  wasted : 
they  send  forth  a  thousand  unseen 
influences,  more  effective  than  those 
which  are  seen  ;  and  though  nine  out 
of  every  ten  things  done,  with  a  good 
purpose,  by  those  who  are  in  advance 
.of  their  age,  produce  no  material  effect, 
the  tenth  thing  produces  effects  twenty 
•times  as  great  as  any  one  would  have 
dreamed  of  predicting  froi^  it.  Even 
the  men  who  for  want  of  sufficiently 
favourable  circumstances  left  no  im- 
press at  all  upon  their  own  age  have 
often  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
posterity.  Who  could  appear  to  have 
lived  more  entirely  in  vain  than  some 
of  the  early  heretics?  They  were 
burnt  or  massacred,  their  writings  ex- 
tirpated, their  memory  anathematised, 
and  their  very  names  and  existence 
left  for  seven  or  eight  centuries  in 
the  obscurity  of  musty  manuscripts — 
their  history  to  be  gathered,  perhaps, 
only  from  the  sentences  by  which  they 
were  condemned.  Yet  the  memory  of 
these  men — men  who  resisted  certain 
pretensions  or  certain  dogmas  of  the 
Church  in  the  very  age  in  which 
the  unanimous  assent  of  Christendom 
was  afterwards  claimed  as  having  been 
given  to  them,  and  asserted  as  the 
ground  of  their  authority — ^broke  the 
chain  of  tradition,  established  a  series 
of  precedents  for  resistance,  inspired 
later  Reformers  with  the  courage,  and 
armed  them  with  the  weapons,  which 
they  needed  when  mankind  were  bet- 
ter prepared  to  follow  their  impulse. 
To  this  example  from  men  let  us 
add  another  from  governments.  The 
comparatively  enlightened  rule  of 
which  Spain  had  the  benefit  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  did  not  correct  the  funda- 
mental defects  of  the  Spanish  people  ; 
and  in  consequence,  though  it  did 
great  temporary  good,  so  much  of  that 
good  perished  with  it,  that  it  may 
plausibly  be  aiErmed  to  have  had  no 


permanent  effect  The  case  has  been 
cited  as  a  proof  how  little  govern- 
ments can  do  in  opposition  to  the 
causes  which  have  determined  the 
general  character  of  the  nation.  It 
does  show  how  much  there  is  which 
they  cannot  do ;  but  not  that  they 
can  do  nothing.  Compare  what  Spain 
was  at  the  beginning  of  that  half  cen- 
tury of  liberal  government  with  what 
she  had  become  at  its  close.  That 
period  fairly  let  in  the  light  of  Euro- 
pean thought  upon  the  more  educated 
classes,  and  itnever  afterwards  ceased 
to  go  on  spreading.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  change  was  in  an  inverse 
direction  ;  culture,  light,  intellectual, 
and  even  material  activity,  were  be- 
coming extinguished.  Was  it  nothing 
to  arrest  this  downward  and  convert 
it  into  an  upward  course  ?  How  much 
that  Charles  the  Third  and  Aranda 
could  not  do  has  been  the  idtimate 
consequence  of  what  they  did  !  To 
that  half  century  Spain  owes  that  she 
has  got  rid  of  the  Inquisition,  that  she 
has  got  rid  of  the  monks,  that  she  now 
has  parliaments  and  (save  in  excep- 
tionski  intervals)  a  free  press,  and  the 
feelings  of  freedom  and  citizenship, 
and  is  acquiring  railroads  and  all  the 
other  constituents  of  material  and 
economical  progress.  In  the  Spain 
which  preceded  that  era,  there  was 
not  a  single  element  at  work  which 
could  have  led  to  these  results  in  any 
length  of  time,  if  the  country  had 
continued  to  be  governed  as  it  was 
by  the  last  princes  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  or  if  the  Bourbon  rulers  had 
been  from  the  first  what,  both  in 
Spain  and  in  Naples,  they  afterwards 
became. 

And  if  a  government  can  do  much, 
even  when  it  seems  to  have  done 
little,  in  causing  positive  improve- 
ment^ still  greater  are  the  issues  de- 
pendent on  it  in  the  way  of  warding 
off  evils,  both  internal  and  external, 
which  else  would  stop  improvement 
altogether.  A  good  or  a  bad  counsel- 
lor, in  a  single  city  at  a  particular 
crisis,  has  affected  the  whole  subse- 
quent fate  of  the  world.     It  is  as  oer- 
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tain  as  any  contingent  judgment  re- 
specting historical  events  can  be,  that 
if  there  had  been  no  Themistocles 
there  would  have  been  no  victory  of 
Salamis  ;  and  had  there  not,  where 
would  have  been  all  our  civilisation  ? 
How  different  again  would  have  been 
the  issue  if  Epaminondas  or  Timo- 
leon,  or  even  Iphicrates,  instead  of 
Chares  and  Lysicles,  had  commanded 
at  Chaeroneia.  As  is  well  said  in  the 
second  of  two  essays  on  the  Study  of 
History* — in  my  judgment  the  sound- 
est andmost  philosophical  productions 
which  the  recent  controversies  on 
this  subject  have  called  forth — his- 
torical science  authorises  not  abso- 
lute»  but  only  conditional  predictions. 
General  causes  count  for  much,  but 
individuals  also  "  produce  great 
changes  in  history,  and  colour  its 
whole  complexion  long  after  their 
death.  .  .  .  No  one  can  doubt  tiiat 
the  Roman  republic  would  have  sub- 
sided into  a  military  despotism  if 
Julius  Ceesar  had  never  lived ; " 
(thus  much  was  rendered  practically 
certain  by  general  causes ;)  '^but  is 
it  at  all  clear  that  in  that  case  Gaul 
would  ever  have  formed  a  province  of 
the  empire  ?  Might  not  Varus  have 
lost  his  three  legions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  ?  and  might  not  that  river 
have  become  the  frontier  instead  of 
the  Rhine?  This  might  well  have 
happened  if  Ceesar  and  Crassus  had 
changed  provinces  ;  and  it  is  siurely 
impossible  to  say  that  in  such  an  event 
the  venue  (as  lawyers  say)  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation  might  not  have  been 
changed.  The  Norman  Conquest  in 
the  same  way  was  as  much  the  act  of 
a  single  man  as  the  writing  of  a 
newspaper  article ;  and  knowing  as 
we  do  the  history  of  that  man  and  his 
family,  we  can  retrospectively  predict 
with  skll  but  infallible  certainty  that 
no  other  person"  (no  other  in  that 
age,  I  presume,  is  meant)  "could 
have  accomplished  the  enterprise.  If 
it  had  not  been  accomplished,  is  there 
any  ground  to  suppose  that  either  our 

*  In  tbe  Comhill  Magaxine  for  June  and 
July  i2£ix. 


history    or    our    national    character 
would  have  been  what  they  are  ?  " 

As  is  most  truly  remarked  by  the 
same  writer,  the  whole  stream  of 
Grecian  history,  as  cleared  up  by  Mr. 
Grote,  is  one  series  of  examples  how 
often  events  on  which  the  whole  des- 
tiny of  subsequent  civilisation  turned 
were  dependent  on  the  personal  char- 
acter for  good  or  evil  of  some  one  in- 
dividual It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  Greece  furnishes  the  most  extreme 
example  of  this  nature  to  be  found 
in  history,  and  is  a  very  exaggerated 
specimen  of  the  general  tendency.  It 
luks  happened  only  that  once,  and  will 
probably  never  happen  again,  that  the 
fortunes  of  mankind  depended  upon 
keeping  a  certain  order  of  things  in 
existence  in  a  single  town,  or  a  country 
scarcely  larger  than  Yorkshire ;  cap- 
able of  bein^  ruined  or  saved  by  a 
hundred  causes,  of  very  slight  magni- 
tude in  comparison  with  the  general 
tendencies  of  human  affairs.  Neither 
ordinary  accidents  nor  the  characters 
of  individuals  can  ever  again  be  so 
vitally  important  as  they  Uien  were. 
The  longer  our  species  lasts  and  the 
more  civilised  it  becomes,  the  more, 
as  Comte  remarks,  does  the  influence 
of  past  generations  over  the  present, 
and  of  mankind  en  masse  over  every 
individual  in  it,  predominate  over  other 
forces :  and  though  the  course  of  affair^' 
never  ceases  to  be  susceptible  of  altera- 
tion both  by  accidents  and  by  personal 
qualities,  the  increasing  preponderance 
of  the  collective  agency  of  the  species 
over  all  minor  causes  is  constantly 
bringing  the  general  evolution  of  the 
race  into  something  which  deviates 
less  from  a  certain  and  preappointed 
track.  Historical  science,  therefore, 
is  always  becoming  more  possible; 
not  solely  because  it  is  better  studied, 
but  because,  in  every  generation,  it 
becomes  better  adapted  for  study. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


OF  THE  LOGIC  OF   PRACTICE,  OE  ART  ; 
INOLUDINQ  MORALITY  AND  POLICY. 

§  I.  In  the  preceding  chapters  we 
have  endeavoured  to  characterise  the 
present  state  of  those  among  the 
branches  of  knowledge  called  Moral 
which  are  sciences  in  the  only  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  inquiries 
into  the  course  of  nature.  It  is  custo- 
mary, however,  to  include  under  the 
term  Moral  Knowledge,  and  even 
(though  improperly)  under  that  of 
Moral  Science,  an  inquiry  the  results 
of  which  do  not  express  themselves 
in  the  indicative,  but  in  the  impera- 
tive mood,  or  in  periphrases  equiva- 
lent to  it ;  what  is  called  the  know- 
ledge of  duties,  iwpactical  ethics,  or 
morality. 

Now,  the  imperative  mood  is  the 
characteristic  of  art,  as  distinguished 
from  science.  Whatever  speaks  in 
rules  or  precepts,  not  in  assertions 
respecting  matters  of  fact,  is  art ;  and 
ethics  or  morality  is  properly  a  por- 
tion of  the  art  corresponding  to  the 
sciences  of  human  nature  and  society.* 

The  Method,  therefore,  of  Ethics, 
can  be  no  other  than  that  of  Art,  or 
Practice,  in  general :  and  the  portion 
yet  uncompleted,  of  the  task  which 
we  proposed  to  ourselves  in  the  con- 
ducing Book  is  to  characterise  the 
general  Method  of  Art,  as  distin- 
guished from  Science. 

§  2.  In  all  branches  of  practical 
business,  there  are  cases  in  which  in- 
dividuals are  bound  to  conform  their 
practice  to  a  pre-established  rule, 
while  there  are  others  in  which  it  is 
part  of  their  task  to  find  or  construct 
the  rule  by  which  they  are  to  govern 
their  conduct.  The  first,  for  example, 
is  the  case  of  a  judge  under  a  definite 

*  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that 
there  is  another  meaning  of  the  word  Art, 
in  which  it  may  be  said  to  denote  the  poeti- 
cal dei»rtment  or  aspect  of  things  in  gene- 
ral, in  contradistinction  to  the  scientific. 
In  the  text^  the  word  is  used  in  its  older, 
and,  I  hope,  not  yet  obsolete  sense. 


written  code.  The  judge  is  not  called 
upon  to  determine  what  course  would 
be  intrinsically  the  most  advisable  in 
the  particular  case  in  hand,  but  only 
within  what  rule  of  law  it  falls ;  what 
the  legislature  has  ordained  to  be  done 
in  the  kind  of  case,  and  must  there- 
fore be  presumed  to  have  intended 
in  the  iiulividual  case.  The  method 
must  here  be  wholly  and  exdnsively 
one  of  ratiocination  or  syllogism ;  and 
the  process  is  obviously  what  in  our 
analysis  of  the  syllogism  we  showed 
that  all  ratiocination  is,  namely,  the 
interpretation  of  a  formula. 

In  order  that  our  illustration  of  the 
opposite  case  may  be  taken  from  the 
same  class  of  subjects  as  the  former, 
we  will  suppose,  in  contrast  with  the 
situation  of  the  judge,  the  poBition 
of  the  legislator.  As  the  judge  has 
laws  for  his  gcndance,  so  the  legis- 
lator has  rules  and  maxims  of.  policy ; 
but  it  would  be  a  manifest  error  to 
suppose  that  the  legislator  is  bound 
by  these  maxims  ib  the  same  manner 
as  the  judge  is  bound  by  the  laws, 
and  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  argoe 
down  from  them  to  the  particular 
case,  as  the  judge  does  from  the  laws. 
The  legislator  is  bound  to  take  into 
consideration  the  reasons  or  grounds 
of  the  maxim  ;  the  judge  has  nothing 
to  do  with  those  of  the  law,  except  so 
far  as  a  consideration  of  tiiem  may 
throw  light  upon  the  intention  of  the 
lawmaker,  where  his  words  have  left 
it  doubtful.  To  the  judge,  the  role, 
once  positively  ascertained,  is  final ; 
but  the  legislator,  or  other  praeti- 
tioner,  who  goes  by  rules  rather  than 
by  their  reasons,  like  the  old-fa- 
shioned Gr«?man  tacticians  who  were 
vanquished  by  Napoleon,  or  the  phy- 
sician who  preferred'  that  his  patients 
should  die  by  rule  rather  than  recover 
contrary  to  it,  is  rightly  judged  to  be 
a  mere  pedant,  and  the  slave  of  his 
formulas. 

Now,  the  reasons  of  a  maxim  of 
policy,  or  of  any  other  rule  of  art,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  theorems  of  the 
corresponding  science. 

The  relation  in  which  rules  of  art 
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stand  to  dootrineg  ot  Boience  may  ht 
t1ias  choractecidud,  Tbeiutpmpoii« 
to  itself  an  end  (0  be  attained,  define* 
the  end,  and  hands  it  over  to  IJie 
Bo[eiiot>.  The  science  tcoeiveB  it,  cor- 
Ciden  it  as  a  phiinoi&enmi  oc  efEeat  tu 
be  studied,  and  having  investigated 
its  caus^  and  conditioni,  leada  it 
back  to  art  with  a  theorem  of  the 
Dombiufttion  of  ci  ruumstan  cea  by  which 
it  eciuld  be  prodaeed.  Art  then  eia- 
inintia  these  cointnnatlona  of  circiim- 
BtanoeB,  and  according  as  aaj  of  tbem 
are  ot  are  not  in  human  powrr,  pro- 
nininces  the  end  attainable  01  not. 
The  only  one  of  the  premisea,  there- 
!dcb,  which  Art  snppliES  a  the  onginal 
>D!L}oc  preiuiae,  which  asserts  that  the 
kttaiimieat  of  the  given  end  is  deair- 
Kble.  Science  then  lends  to  Art  the 
propoution  (obtained  by  a  secies  of 
Hiductiooa  or  of  deductioos)  that  the 
performance  of  certain  aotiona  will 
attain  the  end.  From  these  premises 
Art  concludes  tliat  the  perfunnance 
of  these  actions  is  desirable,  and  find- 
ing  it  also  practicable,  converts  the 
theorem  into  a  rule  or  precept 

§  3.  It  dBBarves  partionlar  notice 
that  Uiti  theorem  or  speculative  truth 
is  not  ripe  for  being  tiimed  into  a  pre- 
cept antil  the  whole,  aud  not  ■  put 
merely,  of  tbe  operation  which  iDe- 
longs  to  Edienoe  baa  been  performed. 
Suppose  that  we  have  completed  the 
scientific  process  only  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  have  discovered  tliat  a  parti- 
cular cause  will  produce  the  desired 
effect,  but  have  not  ascertained  all 
the  negative  conditions  which  ore 
neceaMry,  that  is,  all  the  circuin- 
atancfs  whioh,  if  present,  would  pre- 
veat  its  pcuductioD.  If,  in  this  im- 
perfect state  of  the  sdentific  theory, 
wu  attempt  to  frame  a  rule  of  art,  we 
pcrfurm  that  operation  prematurely. 
Whenever  any  counteracting  oause, 
overlooked  by  the  theorem,  takes 
place,  the  rule  will  b«  at  fault ;  1 
shall  employ  the  meani,  and  the  ei 
will  not  follow.  No  arguing  from 
abimt  the  rule  itself  will  then  help 
thiuugb  the  difficulty ;  then  ia  11 


t^ing  for  it  but  to  turn  back  an4  i 
liMnh  the  scirntitic  process  which  | 
should  bare  preceded  the  forir 
of  the  rule.  We  njost  reopen  the  I 
investigation  to  inquire  into  the 
mainiler  of  the  conditions  nn  w1 
the  effect  depends ;  and  only  a 
we  have  naoertajned  the  whole 
tbeac  are  we  prepared  tn  transfnml  * 
the  completed  law  of  the  effect  in 
precept,  tn  which  those  circimtstances 

the  Bdiaee  exh 
prescribtd  ae  meanB. 

It  is  true  that,  for  the  sake  of 
venienoe,  rules  must  be  formed  from 
something  lees  than  this  ideaUy  per^ 
feet  theory ;  in  the  first  pli 
caosa  the  theory  can  seldom  b 
ideaUy  perfect ;  and  next,  lieoaune,  X 
all  the  counteracting  amtingenoies, 
whether  of  frequent  or  of  rare  oo- 
Duirenoe,  were  included,  the  rules 
would  be  too  cumbrous  to  be  i^re- 
hciided  and  remembered  by  ordinary 
eupaeities,  on  the  common  occsisionB 
of  life.  The  roles  of  art  do 
t«inpt  to  comprise  more  condition* 
than  require  to  be  att^Dtleil  to  '"" 
ordinary  coses ;  and  are  tberefi 
always    im| 

are  not  uninerous,  and  where  tb<i«B 
which  the  cuIes  du  nut  specify  are 
generally  either  plain  to  common  ob- 
servation or  speedily  In&mt  from  prac- 
tice, rules  may  often  be  safely  acted 
on  by  peraoDs  who  know  nothing  mote 
than  the  rule.  But  in  the  compli- 
cated affiuiB  of  life,  and  still  more  in 
those  of  states  and  societies,  rules 
cannot  be  relied  on,  without  con- 
stantly referring  back  tu  the  soientilia 
laws  on  which  they  are  founded.  To 
know  what  are  this  practical  oontin- 
gencies  which  raqiiiro  a  modification 
oi  the  rule,  or  which  are  altogethtjr 
exceptions  to  it,  is  ti>  know  what  oom- 
binaiioBS  of  circumstances  would  in- 
terfere with,  or  entirely  counteract, 
the  Gouaequenoae  of  those  laws  :  and 
thia  can  only  be  learnt  by  a  referenoa 
to  the  theoretic  gnnindi  of  the  ml*. 
Bj  a  wise  praditiaiier,  tbecefsn, 
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vules  of  conduct  will  only  be  oon- 
sidered  as  provisional.  Being  made 
for  the  most  numerous  cases,  or  for 
those  of  most  ordinary  occurrence, 
they  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
jit  will  be  least  perilous  to  act,  where 
time  or  means  do  not  exist  for  ana- 
lysing the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  case,  or  where  we  cannot  trust 
our  judgment  in  estimating  them. 
But  they  do  not  at  all  supersede  the 
propriety  of  going  through  (when 
circumstances  permit)  the  scientific 
process  requisite,  for  framing  a  rule 
from  the  data  of  the  particular  case 
before  us.  At  the  same  time,  the 
common  rule  may  very  properly  serve 
as  an  admonition  that  a  certain  mode 
of  action  has  been  found  by  ourselves 
and  others  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
cases  of  most  common  occurrence ; 
so  that  if  it  be  unsuitable  to  the  case 
in  hand,  the  reason  of  its  being  so  will 
be  likely  to  arise  from  some  unusual 
circimistance. 

§  4.  The  error  is  therefore  appa- 
rent of  those  who  would  deduce  the 
line  of  conduct  proper  to  particular 
cases  from  supposed  universal  practi- 
cal maxima,  overlooking  the  neces- 
sity of  constantly  referring  back  to  the 
principles  of  the  speculative  science, 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  attaining  even 
the  specific  end  which  the  rules  have 
in  view.  How  much  greater  still, 
then,  must  the  error  be  of  setting  up 
such  unbending  principleii,  not  merely 
as  universal  rules  for  attaimng  a  given 
end,  but  as  rules  of  conduct  generally ; 
without  regard  to  the  possibility,  not 
only  that  some  modifying  cause  may 
prevent  the  attainment  of  the  given 
end  by  the  means  which  the  rule  pre- 
scribes, but  that  success  itself  may 
conflict  with  some  other  end,  which 
may  possibly  chance  to  be  more  de- 
sirable. 

This  is  the  habitual  error  of  many 
of  the  political  speculators  whom  I 
have  characterised  as  the  geometrical 
school ;  especially  in  France,  where 
ratiocination  from  rules  of  practice 
forms  the  staple  commodity  of  jour- 


nalism and  political  oratory  ;  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  functions  of  De- 
duction which  has  brought  much  dis- 
credit, in  the  estimation  of  other 
countries,  upon  the  spirit  of  genera- 
lisation so  honourably  characteristic 
of  the  French  mind.  The  common- 
places of  politics,  in  France,  are  large 
and  sweeping  practical  maxims,  from 
which,  as  ultimate  premises,  men  rea- 
son downwards  to  particular  appli- 
cations, and  this  they  call  being  logical 
and  consistent.  For  instance,  they  are 
perpetually  arguing  that  such  and 
such  a  measure  ought  to  be  adopted, 
because  it  is  a  consequence  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  form  of  govern- 
ment  is  founded ;  of  the  principle  of 
legitimacy,  or  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  To  which 
it  may  be  answerea,  that  if  these  be 
really  practical  principles,  they  must 
rest  on  speculative  grounds ;  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  (for  example) 
must  be  a  right  foundation  for  govern- 
ment, because  a  government  thus 
constituted  tends  to  produce  certain 
beneficial  effects.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  no  government  produces  all 
possible  beneficial  effects,  but  all  are 
attended  with  more  or  fewer  incon- 
veniences, and  since  these  cannot 
usually  be  combated  by  means  drawn 
from  the  very  causes  which  produce 
them,  it  would  be  often  a  much 
stronger  recommendation  of  some 
practical  arrangement  that  it  does 
not  follow  from  what  is  called  the 
general  principle  of  the  government, 
than  that  it  does.  Under  a  govern- 
ment of  legitimacy,  the  presumption 
is  far  rather  in  favour  of  institntions 
of  popular  origin ;  and  in  a  demo- 
cracy, in  favour  of  arrangements  tend- 
ing to  check  the  impetus  of  popular 
wilL  The  line  of  argumentation  so 
commonly  mistaken  in  France  for 
political  philosophy  tends  to  the  prac- 
tical conclusion  that  we  should  exert 
our  utmost  efforts  to  aggravate,  in- 
stead of  alleviating,  whatever  are  the 
charactoristio  imperfections  of  the 
system  of  institutions  which  we  prefer, 
or  under  which  we  happen  to  live; 
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§  5.  The  grounds,  then,  of  every; 
rule  of  art  are  to  be  found  in  theorems 
of  science.  An  art,  or  a  body  of  art, 
consists  of  the  rules,  together  with  as 
much  of  the  speculative  propositions 
as  comprises  the  justification  of  those 
rules.  The  complete  art  of  any  mat- 
ter includes  a  selection  of  such  a  por- 
tion from  the  science  as  is  necessary 
to  show  on  what  conditions  the  effects 
which  the  art  aims  at  producing  de- 
pend. And  Art  in  general  consists 
of  the  truths  of  science,  arranged  in 
the  most  convenient  oixler  for  prac- 
tice; instead  of  the  order  which  is  the 
most  convenient  for  thought.  Science 
groups  and  arranges  its  truths  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  take  in  at  one  view  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  general  order 
of  the  universe.  Art,  though  it  must 
assume  the  same  general  laws,  follows 
them  only  into  such  of  their  detailed 
consequences  as  have  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  rules  of  conduct,  and  brings 
together  from  parts  of  the  field  of 
science  most  remote  from  one  another 
the  truths  relating  to  the  production 
of  the  different  and  heterogeneous 
conditions  necessary  to  each  effect 
which  the  exigencies  of  practical  life 
require  to  be  produced.* 

Science,  therefore,  following  one 
cause  to  its  various  effects,  while  art 
traces  one  effect  to  its  multiplied  and 
diversified  causes  and  conditions, 
there  is  need  ol  a  set  of  intermediate 
scientific  truths,  derived  from  the 
higher  genei*alities  of  science,  and 
destined  to  serve  as  the  generalia  or 
first  principles  of  the  various  arts.  The 
scientific  operation  of  framing  these 
intermediate  principles,  M.  Comte 
characterises  as  one  of  those  results 
of  philosoj^  which  are  reserved  for 
futurity.  The  only  complete  example 
which  he  points  out  as  actually  rea- 
lised, and  which  can  be  held  up  as  a 
type  to  be  imitated  in  more  important 
matters,  is  the  general  theory  of  the 

*  Professor  Bain  and  others  call  the  se- 
lection from  the  truths  of  scieuce  made  for 
the  purposes  of  an  art,  a  Practical  Scieuce ; 
aud  coufine  the  name  Art  to  tiie  actual 
rules. 


art  of  Descriptive  Greometry,  as  con- 
ceived by  M.  Monge.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  understand  what  the 
nature  of  these  intermediate  principles 
must  generally  be.  After  framing  the 
most  comprehensive  possible  concep- 
tion of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at^  that 
is,  of  the  effect  to  be  produced,  and 
determining  in  the  same  comprehen- 
sive manner  the  set  of  conditions  on 
which  that  effect  depends,  there  re- 
mains to  be  taken  a  general  survey  of 
the  resources  which  can  be  com- 
manded for  realising  this  set  of  con- 
ditions ;  and  when  the  result  of  this 
survey  has  been  embodied  in  the  few- 
est and  most  extensive  propositions 
possible,  those  propositions  will  ex' 
press  the  general  relation  between  the 
available  means  and  the  end,  and  will 
constitute  the  general  scientific  theory 
of  the  art,  from  which  its  practicid 
methods  will  follow  as  corollaries. 

§  6.  But  though  the  reasonings 
which  connect  the  end  or  purpose  of 
every  art  with  its  means  belong  to 
the  domain  of  Science,  the  definition 
of  the  end  itself  belongs  exclusively  to 
Art,  and  forms  its  peculiar  province. 
Every  art  has  one  first  principle,  or 
general  major  premise,  not  borrowed 
from  science  ;  that  which  enunciates 
the  object  aimed  at,  and  affirms  it  to 
be  a  desirable  object.  The  builder's 
art  assumes  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
buildings ;  architecture,  (as  one  of  the 
fine  arts,)  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
them  beautiful  or  imposing.  The  hy- 
gienic and  medical  arts  assume,  the 
one  that  the  preservation  of  health, 
the  other  that  the  cure  of  disease, 
are  fitting  and  desirable  ends.  These 
are  not  propositions  of  science.  Pro- 
positions of  science  assert  a  matter 
of  fact :  an  existence,  a  co-existence, 
a  succession,  or  a  resemblance.  The 
propositions  now  spoken  of  do  not  as- 
sert that  anything  is,  but  enjoin  or 
recommend  that  something  should  be. 
They  are  a  class  by  themselves.  A 
proposition  of  which  the  predicate  is 
expressed  by  the  words  ought  or  ihould 
be,  is  generically  different  from  one 
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which  is  expreraed  by  m  or  ioill  be. 
It  is  tme  that,  in  the  largest  sense 
ef  the  "words,  even  these  propoeitioiis 
assert  something  as  a  matter  of  fact 
The  fact  affirmed  in  them  is,  that 
the  conduct  recommended  excites  in 
the  speaker's  mind  the  feeling  of  ap- 
probation. This,  however,  does  not 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  for 
the  speaker's  approbation  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  other  people  should 
'approve ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  a  conclu- 
sive reason  even  with  himself.  For 
the  purposes  of  practice,  every  one 
must  be  required  to  justify  his  appro- 
bation ;  and  for  this  there  is  need  of 
general  premises,  determining  what 
are  the  proper  objects  of  approbation, 
and  what  tiie  proper  order  of  prece- 
dence among  those  objects. 

These  general  premises,  together 
with  the  principal  conclusions  which 
may  be  deduced  from  them,  form  (or 
rather  might  form)  a  body  of  doctrine, 
which  is  properly  the  Art  of  Life,  in 
its  three  departments,  Morality,  Pru- 
dence or  Policy,  and  ^Esthetics  ;  the 
Right,  the  Expedient,  and  the  Beauti- 
ful or  Noble,  in  human  conduct  and 
works.  To  this  art  (which,  in  the 
main,  ia  unfortunately  still  to  be 
created)  all  other  arts  are  subordi- 
nate ;  since  its  principles  are  those 
which  must  determine  whether  the 
special  aim  of  any  particular  art  is 
worthy  and  desirable,  and  what  is  its 
place  in  the  scale  of  desirable  things. 
Every  art  is  thus  a  joint  result  of 
laws  of  nature  disclosed  by  science, 
and  of  the  general  principles  of  what 
has  been  called  Teleology,  or  the 
Doctrine  of  Ends ;  *  which,  borrow- 
ing the  language  of  the  German  meta- 
physicians, may  also  be  termed,  not 
improperly,  the  principles  of  Practical 
Reason. 

A  scientific  observer  or  reasoner, 
merely  as  such,  is  not  an  adviser  for 
practice.     His  part  is  only  to  show 

*  The  word  Teleology  is  also,  but  incon- 
veniently  aud  improperly,  employed  by 
some  writers  as  a  name  for  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
from  fiual  causea. 


that  certain  consequeiiees  follow  from 
certain  causes,  and  that  to  obtain 
certain  ends,  certain  means  are  the 
most  effectual.  Whether  the  ends 
themselves  are  such  as  ought  to  be 
pursued,  and  if  so,  in  what  cases  and 
to  how  great  a  length,  it  is  no  part  of 
his  business  as  a  cultivator  of  science 
to  decide,  and  science  alone  wil) 
never  qualify  him  for  the  deeisioo. 
In  purely  physical  science  there  ia 
not  much  temptation  to  assume  this 
ulterior  office;  but  those  who  treat- 
of  human  nature  and  society  invari- 
ably claim  it ;  they  always  undertake 
to  say,  not  merely  what  is,  but  what 
ought  to  be.  To  entitle  them  to  do 
this,  a  complete  doctrine  of  Teleology 
is  indispensable.  A  sdentifio  theory, 
however  perfect,  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter, ccmsidered  merely  as  pi^  of  the 
order  of  nature,  can  in  no  degree 
serve  as  a  substitute.  In  this  respect 
the  various  subordinate  arts  afford  a 
misleading  analogy.  In  them  there 
is  seldom,  any  visible  necessity  for 
justifying  the  end,  siDoe  in  general 
its  desiiablenesB  is  denied  by  no- 
body, and  it  is  only  when  the 
question  of  precedence  is  to  be  de- 
cided between  that  end  and  some 
other,  that  the  general  principlea  of 
Teleology  have  to  be  called  in ;  but 
a  writer  on  Morals  and  Politics  re- 
quires those  principles  at  every  step. 
The  most  elaborate  and  well-digested 
exposition  of  the  laws  of  succession 
and  oo-existenoe  among  mental  or 
social  phenomena,  and  of  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another  as  causes  and 
effects,  will  be  of  no  avail  towards 
the  ait  of  Life  or  of  Society,  if  the 
ends  to  be  aimed  at  by  that  art  are 
left  to  the  vague  suggestionB  of  the 
irUeUectus  sibi  permdatuSf  or  are  taken 
for  granted  without  analysis  or  qaes- 
tioning. 

§  7.  There  is,  then,  a  PkOo^opkia 
Prima  peculiar  to  Art,  as  there  is  one 
which  belongs  to  Sdenoe.  lliere  are 
not  only  first  principles  of  Knowledge, 
but  first  principlea  of  Conduct.  There 
must  be  some  standard  by  wiiioh  to 
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determine  the  goodness  or  badness; 
absolute  and  comparative,  of  ends 
or  objects  of  desire.  And  whatever 
that  standard  is,  there  can  be  but 
one :  for  if  there  were  several  ulti- 
mate principles  of  conduct,  the  same 
conduct  might  be  approved  by  one  of 
those  principles  and  condemned  by 
another ;  and  there  would  be  needed 
some  more  general  principle  as  umpire 
between  them. 

Accordingly,  writers  on  moral  philo- 
sophy have  mostly  felt  the  necessity 
not  only  of  referring  all  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  all  judgments  of  praise  and 
blame,  to  principles,  but  of  referring 
them  to  some  one  principle ;  some 
rule  or  standard,  with  which  SkU  other 
rules  of  conduct  were  required  to  be 
consistent,  and  from  which  by  ulti- 
mate consequence  they  could  all  be 
deduced.  Those  who  have  dispensed 
with  the  assumption  of  such  an  uni- 
versal standard  have  only  been  en- 
abled to  do  so  by  supposing  that  a 
moral  sense,  or  instinct,  inherent  in 
our  constitution,  informs  us,  both 
what  principles  of  conduct  we  are 
bound  to  observe,  and  also  in  what 
order  these  should  be  subordinated  to 
one  another. 

The  theory  of  the  foundations  of 
morality  is  a  subject  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place,  in  a  work  like  this,  to 
discuss  at  large,  and  which  could  not 
to  any  useful  purpose  be  treated  in- 
cidentally. I  shall  content  myself 
therefore  with  saying,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  intuitive  moral  principles, 
even  if  true,  would  provide  only  for 
that  portion  of  the  ^eld  of  conduct 
which  is  properly  called  moral.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  practice  of  life 
some  general  principle,  or  standard, 
must  still  be  sought ;  and  if  that 
principle  be  rightly  chosen,  it  will  be 
found,  I  apprehend,  to  serve  quite  as 
well  for  the  ultimate  principle  of 
Morality,  as  for  that  of  Prudence, 
Policy,  or  Taste. 

Without  attempting  in  this  place  to 
justify  my  opinion,  or  even  to  define 
the  kind  of  justification  which  it  ad- 
mits of,  I  merely  declare  my  convic- 


tion, that  the  general  principle  to 
which  all  rules  of  practice  ought  to 
conform,  and  the  test  by  which  th6y 
should  be  tried,  is  that  of  conducive- 
ness  to  the  happiness  of  ^nankind,  or 
rather,  of  all  sentient  beings :  in  other 
words,  that  the  promotion  of  happi- 
ness is  the  ultimate  principle  of  Teleo- 
logy.* 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the 
promotion  of  happiness  should  be 
itself  the  end  of  all  actions,  or  even 
of  all  rules  of  action.  It  is  the  justi- 
fication, and  ought  to  be  the  con- 
troller, of  all  ends,  but  is  not  itself 
the  sole  end.  There  are  many  virtu- 
ous actions,  and  even  virtuous  modes 
of  action,  (though  the  cases  are,  I 
think,  less  frequent  than  is  often 
supposed,)  by  which  happiness  in  the 
particular  instance  is  sacrificed,  more 
pain  being  produced  than  pleasure. 
But  conduct  of  which  this  can  be 
truly  asserted  admits  of  justification 
only  because  it  can  be  shown  that  on 
the  whole  more  happiness  will  exist 
in  the  world  if  feelings  are  cultivated 
which  will  make  people,  in  certain 
cases,  regardless  of  happiness.  I  fully 
admit  that  this  is  true :  that  the 
cultivation  of  an  ideal  nobleness  of 
will  and  conduct  should  be  to  in- 
dividual human  beings  an  end,  to 
which  the  specific  pursuit  either  of 
their  own  happiness  or  of  that  of 
others  (except  so  far  as  included  in 
that  idea)  should,  in  any  case  of  con- 
flict, give  way.  But  I  hold  that  the 
very  question,  what  constitutes  this 
elevation  of  character,  is  itself  to  be 
decided  by  a  reference  to  happiness 
as  the  standard.  The  character  itself 
should  be,  to  the  individual,  a  para- 
mount end,  simply  because  the  exist- 
ence of  this  ideal  nobleness  of  char- 
acter, or  of  a  near  approach  to  it,  in 
any  abundance,  would  go  further  than 
all  things  else  towards  making  human 
life  happy,  both  in  the  comparatively 
humble  sense  of  pleasure  and  freedom 
from  pain,  and  in  the  higher  meaning 

*  For  an  express  discussion  and  ▼indicar 
tion  of  ibis  principle,  see  the  little  volume 
entitled  Utilitarianiitn, 
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of  rendering  life,  not  what  it  now  is 
almoBt  universally,  puerile  and  insig- 
nificant, but  such  as  human  beings 
with  highly  developed  faculties  can 
care  to  have. 

§  8.  With  these  remarks  we  must 
cloAe  this  summary  view  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  general  logic  of 
scientific  inquiry  to  the  moral  and 
social  departments  of  science.  Not- 
withstanding the  extreme  generality 
of  the  principles  of  method  which  I 
have  laid  down,  (a  generality  which, 
I  trust,  is  not  in  this  instance  syno- 
nymous   with    vagueness,)    I    have 


indulged  the  hope   that  to  some 
those  on  whom  the  task  will  devol 
of  bringing  those  most  important 
all  sciences  into  a  more  satisfacto 
state  these  observations  may  be  ua 
ful,  both  in  removing  erroneous  ai 
in  clearing  up  the  true  conceptions 
the  means  by  which,  on  subjects  of 
high  a  degree  of  complication,  tru 
can  be  attained.     Should  this  hope  1 
realised,  what  is  probably  destined 
be  the  great  intellectual  achieveme 
of  the  next  two  or  three  generatio 
of  European  thinkers  will  have  be< 
in  some  degree  forwarded. 
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